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^        PRE  FA  0  E 


HE  peciriiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
work  has  been  prepared,  caused  a  much 
longer  interval  l)etween  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  l)ut  the  delay  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  the  book,  because  it  has  enabled  the 
author  to  procure  and  use  more  authentic 
and  valuable  mateiials  than  could  have  been  obtained  earlier, 
especially  ft'om  Confederate  sources. 

An  essential  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  writer,  and 
wdiich  has  been  carried  out,  was  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the 
principal  battle-fields  and  other  places  of  interest  connected 
wnth  the  Civil  War.  This  could  not  be  done  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  during  the  Avar,  and  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  in 
many  places  for  several  m  )ntlis  after  the  conflict  had  ceased. 
As  much  as  possible  of  this  labor  was  accomplished  befoi'e  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  events  of  the  con- 
flict, civil  and  militaiy,  to  the  close  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's 
Run,  are  recorded. 

After  the  first  volume  was  completed,  in  the  spring  of  18G6, 
the  writer  made  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles  in  visiting 
the  historical  localities  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confedeiacy, 
observing  the  topography  of  battle-fields  and  the  region  of  the 
movements  of  the  great  armies,  making  sketches,  conversing 
^vith  actors  in  the  scenes,  procuring  documents,  and  in  every 
possible  way  gathering  valuable  materials  for  the  work.  The 
writer  l)Oi-e  a  cordial  letter  of  introduction  from  General  Grant 
to  any  officer  commanding  a  military  post  within  the  late  Slave- 
labor  States,  asking  him  to  aftord  the  bearer  every  facility  in  his 
power.  To  General  0.  O.  Howard  the  writer  was  also  indebted 
for  a  similar  letter,  directed  to  any  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.     These,  and  the  kind  services  everywhere  proffered  by, 
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and  received  from,  persons  wlio  had  l)een  in  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies, procured  foi-  the  author  extraordinary  facilities  for  gather- 
ing historical  materials,  and  he  was  enabled  to  send  and  bring 
home  a  larg-e  amount  of  valuable  matter.  This  had  to  be  care- 
fully  examined  and  collated.  In  this  and  kindred  labor,  and  in 
the  construction  of  small  illustrative  maps,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  sketches  for  the  engraver,  all  by  his  own  hands,  months 
were  consumed,  and  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume  was  the  consequence. 

The  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes  will  be  much  shorter.  The  latter  (which  will  conclude 
the  work)  will  be  ready  for  publication,  it  is  believed,  early  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  present  volume  includes  the  record  of 
the  war  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  close  of 
the  V)attle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac ;  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Charleston ;  the 
movements  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Cuml>erland  to 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  and  of  the  armies  of 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  the  Gulf,  to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  George  W.  Childs 
has  relinquished  the  publication  of  the  work,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  by  Thomas  Belknap.  Mr.  Childs  relinquished  it 
because  his  entire  attention  was  needed  in  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing the  Puhlic  Ledger  newspaper,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  became  proprietor  just  before  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
was  finished.  Mr.  Belknap  will  relax  no  eflbrts  in  giving  it 
every  excellence  in  its  publication  promised  by  Mr.  Childs. 

B.  J.  L. 

PouGHKEEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  Septemhtr.  1867. 
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THE       CIVIL      WAR. 


CHAPTER     I. 


KFFECT    OF    THE    BATTLE    OF    BULL'S    RUN.— REORGANIZATION   OF   THE    ARMY    OF   THE 
POTOMAC— CONGRESS,  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS.— EAST  TENNESSEE. 


HE   Battle   of  Bull's   Run,  so 
disastrous    to     the     National 
Arms,  and  yet  so  little  profit- 
able, as    a   military  event,  to 
the  Confederates,   was    in    its 
immediate    effects  a  profound 
enigma  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country.     They  could  not  understand 
i         it.     The    Confederates    held   the    field,   yet 
they  did  not  seek  profit  from  the  panic  and  fiight 
of  their  opponerts,  by  a  jjursuit.     The  Nationals 
were  beaten  and  dispersed ;  yet,  after  the  first 
paralysis  of  defeat,  they  instantly  recovered    tlieir 
f  lith  and  elasticity.     There  had  been  marches,  and 
bi^  ouacs,  and  skirmishes,  and  a  fierce  battle,  within  the 
space  of  a  week ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  close  of  the  conflict,  the  respective  parties  in  the  con- 
test   Avere    occujjying    almost   the   same  geographical    position 
which  they  did  before  the  stout  encounter. 

The  people  at  home,  in  both  sections,  were  excited  by  the  wildest  tales 
of  overwhelming  defeat  and  disgrace  on  one  side,  and  the  most  com- 
plete and  advantageous  victory  on  the  other.     It  Avas  said,  and  believed,  that 
fifteen  thousand  Confederates  had  easily  and  utterly  routed  and  dispersed 
thirty-five  thousand  National  troops,'  and  smitten,  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 


'  See  JeflForson  Davis's  dispatch  to  the  "  Confederate  Congress,"  volume  I.,  pacre  G03.  On  the  2Sth  of  July. 
Generals  Johnston  and  ]5eauregard  issued  a  joint  address  to  their  soldiers,  which  was  full  of  exultation.  "  One 
week  ago,"  they  said,  "  a  countless  host  of  men,  organized  into  an  army,  with  all  the  appointments  which  modern 
art  and  practiced  skill  could  devise,  invaded  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Their  people  sounded  their  approach  with 
triumph  and  displays  of  anticipated  victory.  Tlieir  generals  came  in  almost  regal  state.  Their  Ministers,  Sena- 
tors, and  women  came  to  witness  the  immolation  of  this  army,  and  the  subjugation  of  our  people,  and  to  cele- 
brate them  with  wild  revelry."  After  speaking  of  the  battles,  the  capture  of  nearly  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
National  army.  "  together  with  thousands  of  prisoners,"  they  said,  '-Thus  the  Northern  hosts  were  driven  by 

you  from  Virginia We  congratulate  you  on  an  event  which  insures  the  liberty  of  our  country.     We 

eongratulate  every  man  of  you  whose  privilege  it  was  to  participate  in  this  triumph  of  courage  and  truth,  to 
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the  Army  of  the  Potomac  charged  with  the  duty  of  seizing  the  Capital  of  the 
insurgents,  driving  them  from  Virginia,  and  relieving  the  City  of  Washington 
from  all  danger  of  capture. 

Whilst  one  section  of  the  licpublic  Avas  resonant  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, the  other  was  silent  because  of  the  inaction  of  despondency.  "Wliilst 
the  Confederates  were  elated  beyond  measure  by  the  seeming  evidence  given 
by  the  battle,  of  their  own  superior  skill  and  valor  and  tlie  cowardice  of  their 
opponents,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  Lovalists  were  stunned  bv  tlie  threat  disaster,  and 
the  seA'enty-flve  thousand  three-months  men,  Avhose  terms  of  service  were 
about  expiring,  were,  for  the  moment,  made  eager  to  leave  the  field  and 
retire  to  their  homes.  "Wliilst  in  Richmond,  now  become  the  Capital  of  the 
Confederation,  the  bells  were  ringing  out  merry  peals  of  joy,  and  "the  citv 
seemed  lifted  up,  and  every  one  seemed  to  walk  on  air,"  and  "the  men  in 
place  felt  that  now  they  held  their  ofiices  for  life ;'"  Avhere  Jefferson  Davis 
said  to  the  multitude,  Avheu  i*eferring  to  the  vanquished  Nationals,  with 
bitter  scorn,  "  N"ever  be  haughty  to  the  humble ;"  where  all  believed  that 
Walker's  prediction  would  that  day  be  fulfilled,  and  the  banner  of  Rebellion 
be  unfurled  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,"  and  that  the  "  tide 
of  war  would  roll  from  that  day  northward  into  the  enemy's  coimtrv  "' — the 
fertile  fields  and  rich  cities  of  the  Free-labor  States — there  Avas  terror  and 
anguish,  and  the  most  gloomy  A'isions  of  a  ruined  Republic  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government,  and  men  in  place  there  Avere  not  certain  of  filling  their 
ofiices  for  an  hour.  Whilst  the  streets  of  Richmond  were  populous  Avith 
prisoners  from  the  Aanquished  aniiy,  and  eager  Aolunteers  pressing  on  toAvard 
the  camp  of  the  A'ictorr<  at  Manassas,  the  streets  of  Washington  Avere 
crowded  Avith  discomfited  and  disheartened  soldiery,  Avithout  leaders,  and 
without  organization — the  jDersonification  of  the  crushed  hopes  of  the  loyal 
people. 

Such  AA'as  the  sad  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
relatiAC  character  of  the  contending  i)arties,  much  exaoocrated, 

•1861.  .  .  , 

Avhich  Avas  presented  to  Europe  m  the  month  of  August."  The 
first  account  of  the  battle,  the  panic  that  seized  some  of  the  National 
troops,  and  the  confused  flight  of  soldiers  and  ciA'ilians  back  to  Wash- 
ington, was  giA'en  to  the  Elder  World  through  the  London  Times,  the 
assumed  and  accredited  exponent  of  the  political  and  social  opinions  of  the 
ruling  class  in  England,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Russell,"*  Avho  did  not  see  the  con- 
flict, and  Avho  was  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  persevering  of  the  civilians  in 


fight  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  Tou  have  create<l  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  liberty,  ami  unborn  nations  will 
rise  up  and  o^ll  you  blessed.  Continue  this  noble  devotion,  lookin?  .always  to  the  protection  of  a  just  God,  and. 
before  time  grows  much  older,  we  will  be  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  a  nation  of  ten  millions  of  people.  Com- 
rades, onr  brothers  who  have  fallen  have  earned  undying  renown,  and  their  blood,  shed  in  our  holy  cause,  is  a 
precious  .and  .acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  truth  and  right.  Their  graves  are  beside  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington :  their  spirits  have  joined  his  in  eternal  commune." 

Jefferson  Davis  addressed  the  people  on  his  arrival  at  Kichmond,  on  the  evening  of  the  2.3d,  and  boldly 
declared  that  his  troops  had  captured  "  every  thin;,'  the  enemy  had  in  thi-  field,"  including  "  provisions  enough  to 
feed  an  army  of  50,000  men  for  twelve  months." — Itichmond  papers,  July  24.  Davis's  exaggeration  is  made  plain 
by  the  statement  that  it  would  require  more  than  12,000  w.agons  to  transport  that  amount  of  food. 

'  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital,  page  65. 

-  See  volume  I.,  page  339. 

^  A  Rebel  War  Clerk^s  Diary,  page  65. 

*  See  note  3.  p.ajre  91,  volume  I. 
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their  eager  flight  from  the  suspected  dangers  of  an  imaginary  pursuit  of  Con- 
federate ca^ahy.  His  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  tale  cf  the  imagination, 
"founded  on  fact,""  and  well  served  the  conspirators  for  a  brief  season.'  It 
excited  among  the  ruling  classes  in  Europe  a  derision  of  the  loyal  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  desires  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  were  gratified.  The  ruin  of 
the  Great  Kepuhlic  of  the  West  seemed  to  them  almost  as  certain  as  a  fact 
accomplished.  English  statesmen  and  joiirnalists  dogmatically  asserted  it, 
and  deplored  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  President  and  Congress,  in 
"  waging  Avar  upon  Sovereign  States,"  in  vindication  of  an  idea  and  a  prin- 
ciple, and  attempting  to  hold  in  union,  by  force,  a  people  who  had  the  right 
and  the  desire  to  withdraw  from  a  hated  fellowship.  It  was  declared  that 
"  the  bubble  of  Democracy  had  burst."  There  was  joyful  wailing  over  "  the 
late  United  States ;"  and  one  of  England's  poets  was  constrained  to  write — 

"Alas  for  America's  glory ! 

Ichabod — vanished  outright ; 
And  all  the  magnificent  story 

Told  as  a  dream  of  the  night ! 
Alas  for  the  Heroes  and  Sages, 

Saddened,  in  Hades,  to  know 
That  what  they  had  built  for  all  ages, 

Melts  like  a  palace  of  snow!" 

This  relative  condition  of  the  parties  was  temporary.  The  loyal  people 
instantly  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow,"  and  in  that  recovery  awakened 
from  the  delusive  dream  that  their  armies  were  invincible,  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  only  passionate  and  not  strong,  and  that  the  rebellion  could  be 
crushed  in  ninety  days,  as  the  hopeful  Secretary  of  State  had  predicted,  and 
continued  to  predict.  It  was  evident  that  the  battle  just  fought  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
Avho  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  the  conflict,  and  had  resolved  to 
win  the  prize  at  all  hazards.  With  this  conviction  of.  danger  added  to  the 
sting  of  mortified  national  pride,  the  patriotism  of  the  Loyalists  was  intensely 
exercised. 

The  Government,  which  had  been  lulled  into  feelings  of  security  by  the 
song  of  its  own  egotism,  and  had  hesitated  when  urged  to  engage  more 
troops,  "  for  three  years  or  the  war,"  was  now  also  aroused  to  a  painful  sense 
of  danger  and  the  penalties  of  misjudgment ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  refused  to  sanction  a  call  for  a  larger  body  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers 

1  Althouitli  nearly  disabled  by  weariness  of  mind  and  body,  Dr.  Kussell  wrote  his  famous  dispatch  to  the 
Times  during  the  night  succeeding  his  flight  from  Centreville,  that  it  might  go  to  England  by  the  next  Boston 
steamer.  "  The  pen  went  flying  about  the  paper,"  he  says,  "  as  if  the  spirits  were  playing  tricks  with  it.  When 
1  screwed  up  my  utmost  resolution,  the  'y's'  would  still  run  into  long  streaks,  and  the  letters  combine  most 
curiously,  and  my  eyes  closed,  and  my  pen  slii)i>e(l."  After  a  brief  nap,  he  was  aroused  by  a  messenger  from 
Lord  Lyons,  to  inquire  after  him,  and  invite  him  to  supper.  "  I  resuned  my  seat,"  he  says,  "haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  Boston  mail,  which  would  be  closed  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  had  much  to  tell,  although  I  had  not 
seen  the  battle."  On  the  testimony  thus  given,  the  Time-'i  said  (August  in,  ISGl) :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
volunteer  army  of  the  Northern  States  is  worthless  as  a  military  organization  ....  a  screhming  crowd ;" 
and  spoke  of  it  as  a  collection  of  "  New  York  rowdies  and  Boston  .abolitionists,  desolating  the  villages 
of  Virginia." 

^  Five  days  .after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
Minister  in  London,  saying:  "Our  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  Sunday  last,  met  a  reverse  equally  severe  and 
unexpected.  For  a  day  or  two  the  panic  which  had  produced  the  result  was  followed  by  a  panic  that  seemed 
to  threaten  to  demoralize  the  country.  But  that  evil  has  ceased  alread}'.  The  result  is  already  seen  in  a 
vigorous  reconstruction  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  ajid  increased  enthusiasjn." 
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than  its  prescribed  quota,  stating  that  "  it  was  more  iaiportant  to  reduce 
than  to  enhirire  tlie  number,"'  was  now  glad  to  receive  all  tliat  miglit  Ix- 
offered  from  every  quarter.  Tlien  it  Avas  that  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
called  into  existence  by  Governor  Curtin,  were  so  speedily  transferred  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington,"  and  gave  security  to  the  National  Capital. 
Everywhere  the  peo])le  flcAV  to  arms  v/ich  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  theii" 
country,  deeper,  because  born  of  serious  contemplation,  than  when  Fort 
Sumter  Avas  attacked.  There  was  another  grand  uprising;  and  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  Avhen  the  terms  of  service  of  the 
seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men  had  expired,  moi-e  than  an  equal 
number  Avere  in  camps  or  in  the  field,  engaged  "for  three  years  or  the  wai'." 
Among  them  Avere  a  large  portion  of  the  three-months  men,  Avho  had  re-en- 
listed. Nine-tenths  of  the  non-combatants  shai-ed  in  the  fervor  and  the  foith 
of  those  Avho  took  up  arms,  and  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  presented 
to  the  Avorld  a  sublime  spectacle  difiiciilt  to  comprehend.  That  terrible  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  Avas  promptly  met,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
was  assiired. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Confederates,  flushed  Avith  victory,  and  satisfied 
that  their  so-called  attorney-general  (Benjamin)  had  predicted  Avisely,  that 
pacification  through  recognition  by  France  or  England,  or  both,  Avould  occur 
''  in  ninety  days,"  and  their  independence  be  secured,  Avere  wasting  golden 
moments  in  celebrating  their  own  A'alor."  Yet,  in  the  manner  of  that 
unthriftiness  of  time  and  opportunity,  there  Avas  a  potential  force  that  gave 
amazing  strength  to  the  Confederacy.  There  Avas  a  prestige  in  that  l^attle, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  Avhich  almost  silenced  opposition  to  the 
war;  for  multitudes,  Avho  had  loved  the  Union  supremely,  and  had  no  fiith 
in  the  success  of  the  conspirators,  noAV  thought  they  saAV  a  great  rcA'olution 
nearly  accomplished,  and  themselves  made  part  of  a  new  nation  carA'ed 
suddenly  by  the  SAVord  out  of  the  Republic,  Avith  whose  fortunes  it  Avas  their 
duty  and  their  interest  to  link  themselves.  They  had  already  suflTered  much 
from  the  despotism  established  by  the  conspirators ;  and  noAV,  by  an  act  of 
the  "  Congress," "  threatened  Avith  banishment  and  confiscation, 
"'^,1'^^f,?"*^  thcA'  Avere  utterly  helpless,  and  souuht  peace  and  reconciliation 
by  a  display  of  zeal  in  Avhat  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  AA'ar 
for  indej)endence.^     That  "  united  South  "  Avhich  the  conspirators  had  falsely 

'  General  Patterson's  Narrative  of  Vie  Campaign  in  the  S'lenandoiih  Valley. 

-  See  note  2,  page  5'20,  volume  I. 

3  It  is  reported  that  General  Buckner,  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  several  months  afterward,  while  on  his 
way  to  Fort  AVarren,  at  Boston,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  said  to  a  gentleman  in  Albany:  '"The  elfect  of  that  battle 
was  to  inspire  tlie  Southerners  with  a  blind  confidence,  and  lull  them  into  false  security.  The  effect  upon  the 
Northerners,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  arouse,  madden,  and  exasperate." 

*  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Union  men  was  terrible,  and  the  youth  of  that  class  were  driven  into 
the  army  b_v  tliousands,  because  of  the  social  proscription  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  zeal  of  the 
women  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  was  unbounded,  and  their  influence  was  extremely  potential.  Young  men  who 
hesitated  when  asked  to  enlist,  or  even  w.aited  to  be  asked,  were  shunned  and  sneered  at  by  the  young  women ; 
and  many  were  tlie  articles  of  woman's  apparel  which  were  sent,  as  significant  gifts,  to  these  lagg.ards  :it  honi'-. 
Men  who  still  dared  to  stand  firm  in  their  true  allegiance,  were  denounced  as  "traitors  to  their  country,"  and 
treated  .-us  such  :  and  the  i>roscription  and  the  persecution  became  so  general  and  fiery,  that  Millie  Maytield  was 
justified  in  singing,  with  scornful  lips — 

"  Union  men !     O  thrice-fooled  fools! 
As  well  might  ye  hope  to  bind 
The  desert  sands  with  a  silken  thread. 
When  tossed  by  the  whirling  wind. 
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declared  months  before,  now  became  a  fact,  and  the  terrible  strife  instantly 
assumed  the  proportions  and  the  vigor  of  a  civil  Avar  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. Almost  the  entire  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  in  which 
rebellion  existed  were  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  with  wonderful  energy  on 
both  sides,  the  great  conflict  went  on.  During  that  conflict,  while  Aveakei- 
men  were  in  practical  sympathy  with  the  conspirators,  there  were  thousands 
of  the  best  men  of  the  South,  imbued  with  the  martyi'-spirit  which  reverences 
principle,  Avho  could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  terrible  pressure,  but  main- 
tained their  intes^ritv  throuo:hout.  These  unconditional  Unionists  suffered 
intensely  in  person  and  property,  and  large  numbers  perished.  liut  the 
survivors  Avere  many,  and  offered  to  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  Avar, 
the  proper  instrumentalities  for  co-opei*ation  Avitli  the  GoA^ernment  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  disoi-dered  Union  on  a  basis  of  justice,  Avhich  should 
secure  for  the  Republic,  for  all  time,  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

When  the  shouts  of  triumph  had  died  away,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  Avas 
dissipated,  and  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  saw  their  A'ictorious  army 
immoA^able  at  Manassas  and  indisposed  to  folloAV^  up  their  A'ictory,  they 
were  uneasy,  and  many  a  lip  queried  why  "  President "  Davis,  the  chief  of 
the  army,  returned  so  quickly  to  Richmond,  and  spent  time  in  public  boastings 
of  the  achicA^ements  of  the  present  and  in  predictions  of  the  future,  instead 
of  directing  .Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  press  on  after  the  fugiti\es  and 
capture  Washington  City,  the  great  and  coveted  prize  ?  Tlie  immobility  of 
their  army  Avas  an  enigma.  It  AA^as  an  incubus  on  the  spirits  of  the  people. 
While  their  tongues  Avere  jubilant,  their  hearts  Avere  misgiving. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  desired  to  press  on,  but  the  wisdom  and  the 
prudence  of  the  first-named  officer  restrained  his  OAvn  impatience  and  the 
folly  and  rashness  of  the  Creole  ;  and  the  perilous  movement  Avas  delayed 
until  it  Avas  too  late  to  hope  for  success.  Johnston  knew  that  it  Avould  be 
madness  to  folloAV  the  retreating  Nationals,  and  hurl  his  Avearied  troops 
against  the  strong  defenses  of  Washington,  behind  Avhich  thej'^  Avere  resting, 
supported  by  fresh  soldiers.  But  he  Avas  anxious  to  cany  out  his  original 
plan  of  crossing  the  Potomac  aboA'c  the  National  Capital,  cut  off"  that  city's 
communications  Avith  the  North,  and  capture  it  by  a  vigorous  movement  in 
the  rear.  Bvit  for  a  pursuit,  or  this  grand  flank  moA'ement,  there  Avere  tAVO 
essential  requisites  lacking — namely,  a  sufficient  cavalry  force,  and  nieans  of 
subsistence,  for  Avhich  lack  Confederate  experts  hold  DaA'is  responsible.  It 
is  agreed  that  he  ahvays  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  tlnvarting  the  Avishes 
of  others  ;  and  Avith  a  most  mischicA'ous  obstinacy  lie  foUoAved  the  dictates 
of  his  own  Avill,  passions,  and  caprice,  rather  than  the  counsels  of  judicious 
advisers.  This  disposition  Avas  conspicuous  in  his  appointment  to  important 
offices  of  his  incapable  personal  and  political  friends  ;  and  the  best  of  the  Con- 
federate army  officers  declare  that,  l)y  his  interference  in  details,  he  Avas  a 


Or  to  blend  the  shattered  waves  that  lash 

The  feet  <if  the  cloavina;  rock, 
AVhen  the  tempest  walks  the  face  of  tlie  deep, 

And  the  water-spirits  mock. 
As  the  sacred  chain  to  reunite 

In  a  peaceful  link  afcain: 
On  our  burning  homesteads  ye  may  write, 

"We  found  no  ITnion  men." '' 
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marplot  in  the  way  of  military  aifairs  throughout  the  war.  At  the  begin- 
ning he  appointed  an  ineonipetent  and  vicious  companion-in-arms  at  a  former 
period,  named  Northrop,  to  the  vitally  important  jiost  of  Chief  of  Subsistence. 
This  Avas  done  in  the  face  of  earnest  protests ;  and  now,  at  the  fii'st  mo- 
mentous trial,  this  Chief  Commissary's  incaj^acity  was  fatally  conspicuous. 
Under  the  sanction,  if  not  at  the  command  of  Davis,  he  refused  to  allow  his 
subordinates  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  army  at  Manassas  in  the  fertile 
country  adjacent,  but  sent  others  to  gather  them  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
forward  them  in  daily  doles,  at  heavy  expense,  by  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria llailway,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  He  allowed  no  deposits  of 
supplies  to  be  established  near  the  army ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  Beau- 
regard had  only  a  single  day's  rations  for  his  troops.'  For  weeks  afterward 
this  state  of  things  continued,  and  it  Avas  impossible  for  the  army  to  move 

forward  Avith  safety,  imder  such 
-_--^v   ^~~~  "":,  circumstances.^     There  it  lay  at 

Manassas  for  many  Aveeks,  its 
officers  chafing  Avith  impatience, 
whilst  an  immense  National  army 
Avas  gathering  and  organizing, 
and  drillino-  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington  City.  Johnston  made  his 
head-quarters  at  Grigsby's  house 
in  Centreville.^  He  was  compelled 
to  content  himself  Avith  sending 
out  scouting  and  foraging  parties, 
and  guerrilla  bands,  Avho  some- 
times ajjproached  Avithin  cannon- 
shot  of  the  National  defenses  on  Arlington  Heights. 

The  physical  disabilities  of  the  Confederates  alluded  to,  Avere,  probably, 
not  the  only  reasons  for  the  immobility  of  their  army  after  the  battle.  Davis 
and  his  associates  at  Riciimond  Avell  kncAV  the  strength  of  the  lion  of  the 
North,  Avhich  their  Avickedness  had  aroused.  They  had  promised  their  dupes 
"  peaceable  secession,"  because  they  thought  that  strength  Avould  not  be  put 
forth.  They  found  themseh^es  mistaken,  and  their  cause  in  great  peril ;  and 
they  Avell  kncAV,  that  if  they  should  push  on  to  the  extremity  of  seizing  Wash- 
ington at  that  time,  it  would  so  consolidate  and  invoke  to  terrible  action  the 
poAver  of  the  North,  that  the  conspirators  Avould  not  hold  the  National  Capi- 
tal ten  days,  nor  preAent  the  utter  extermination  of  the  insurgent  armies,  and 
the  desolation  of  their  territories  by  an  exasperated  people.  This  moral 
effect  they  Sreaded ;  so  they  Avere  content  to  have  the  A'anity  of  their  fol- 
loAvers  gratified  by  the  accident  of  a  victory  at  Bull's  Run,  and  hoped  to 
accomplisli,  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  what  they  could  not  expect  to 
Avin  1)A'  arms. 


GEIGSBY  8    HOUSE,   CENTKEVILLE. 


1  StntPtnent  of  General  Thomas  Jordan,  then  chief  of  Beauresanrs  staff,  in  IToi'per's  Mogazine,  xxxi. 
610.  Jordan  says :  "  Flour  bought  by  speculators  in  the  Valley  and  Loudon  was  carried  to  Kichmond,  sold  to 
the  Subsistence  Bureau,  and  transported  back  to  Manassas." 

'  Late  in  August.  Johnston  wrote  to  Beauresard  :  "  It  is  impossible,  as  the  affairs  of  the  commissariat  are 
nowmanased,  to  think  of  any  other  military  course  than  a  strictly  defensive  base." 

'  From  a  photograph  by  Alexander  Gardiner,  of  Washington  City. 
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The  National  Government  now  acted  with  decision  and  energy.     General 
McClellan,  who,  with  able  subordinates  and  brave  troops,  had  made  a  bi-illiant 
and  successful  campaign  in  AYestern  Virginia,  was  summoned  to 
Washington  on  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,"  and,  with     "'^"^^^^^' 
the   approbation  of  the  people,  who   were  loudly  sounding  his 
jiraises,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  shattered  army  at  and  near  the 
seat  of  Government.     General  INlcDowell,  like  a  true  soldier,  gracefully  with- 
drew, and  on    the    25th  of  July,  the  Adjutant-General  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Geographical  Division,  formed  of  the  Departments  of  Washington 
and  of  Northeastern  Virginia,  under  the  young  chieftain,  with  head-quarters 
at  Washington  City. 

Other  changes  had  already  been  determined  upon.  On  the  '■July. 
19th,*  an  order  was  issued  from  the  AVar  Department  fur  the 
honorable  discharge  from  the  service  of  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
on  the  27th,  when  his  term  of  duty  would  expire;  and  General  N".  P. 
Banks,  then  in  command  at  Baltimore,  was  directed  to  take  his  place 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  being  relieved  by 
General  John  A.  Dix.  There  was  a  new  arrangement  of  Military  Depart- 
ments,' and  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  Avas  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
armies,  greatly  disabled  by  increasing  infirmities,  was,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
relieved  from  active  duties. 

General  McClellan  turned  over  the  command  of  the  army  in  Western 
Virginia  to  Brigadier-General  Rosecrans,  and  entered  with  zeal  and  vigor 
upon  the  arduous  task  of  reorganizing  the  army,  of  Avhich  he  took  charge  on 
tlie  27th  of  July.  He  brought  to  the  service,  youtli,  a  spotless  moral  charac- 
ter, robust  health,  a  soimd  theoretical  military  education  with  some  practical 
experience,  untiring  industry,  the  prestige  of  recent  success  in  the  field,  and 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  loyal  people.  He  found  at  his  disposal  about 
fifty  thousand  infontry,  less  than  one  thousand  cavalry,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
artillerymen,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon."  He  found,  in  the  men,  excellent 
materials  out  of  which  to  fashion  a  fine  army,  but  in  a  disorganized  and  com- 
paratively crude  condition.  His  first  care  was  to  effect  a  moral  improvement 
by  thorough  discipline ;  and  then,  under  the  sanction  of  a  recent  Act  of 
Congi-ess,  to  winnow  the  officers  of  all  the  volunteer  regiments,  and  dismiss 
all  incompetents.  By  this  process  no  less  than  three  hundred  officers  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  service  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Having  laid  the  moral  foundations  for  an  efficient  army  organization, 
McClellan  proceeded  with  skill  and  vigor  to  mold  his  materials  into  perfect 
symmetry.  He  made  the  regiment  a  unit.  Four  regiments  composed  a 
brisiade,  and  three  briij-ades  a  division.  Each  division  had  four  l)atteries : 
three  served  by  volunteers  and  one  by  regulars ;  the  captain  of  the  latter 
commanding  the  entire  artillery  of  the  division.  With  the  assistance  of 
Majors  William  F.  Barry  and  J.  G.  Barnai'd,  he  organized  artillery  and  en- 
o-ineerino-  establishments  :  and  the  dragoons,  mounted  riflemen   and  cavalry 


1  The  counties  of  Washington  and  Alleshany,  in  Maryland,  were  added  to  the  Department  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, created  on  the  19th  of  July,  with  head-quarters  in  the  field;  and  the  remainder  of  Marylan<l.  and  all  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  constituted  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  head-quarters  at  Baltimore.  A 
B:>ard  was  also  established  at  this  time  for  the  examination  of  all  ofRcers  of  volunteer  regiments. 

2  General  McClcllan's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August  4, 1S63. 
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were  all  reorganized  \uiJer  the  general  name  of  cavalry.  Tcj  Major  Barry 
were  intrusted  the  details  of  the  artillery  establislunent ;  and  Major  Barnard 
Avas  directed  to  construct  a  system  of  defenses  f(n"  Washington  City,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac.     In  the  course  of  a  few  months  every  considei'able 


MAP   SHOWING   THE   DEFENSES    OP   WASHINGTON. 


eminence  in  the 
vicinity    of   the 
National     Capi- 
tal was   croAvned   Avith 
a  fort  or  redoubt  Avcll 
mounted.     Early  in  the 
folloAving  year  the  num- 
ber of  these  Avorks  Avas 
fifty-tAVO,  Avhose  names 
and  locations  are  indi- 
cated   on    the    accom- 
1 


panymg  map.'  This 
system  of  AVorks  Avas  so  complete,  that  at  no  time  afterward,  during  the  Avar, 
did  the  Confederates  ever  seriously  attempt  to  assail  them.  At  no  time  Avas 
the  Capital  in  danger  from  external  foes. 

The  Avork  of  organization  Avas  performed  Avith  such  energy,  that  in  the 
place  of  a  raw  and  disorganized  army  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  in  and 
around  Washington  City,  at  the  close  of  July,"  there  Avas,  at  tlie 
end  of  fifty  days,  a  force  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
Avell  organized  and  ofiicered,  equipped  and  disciplined.  Of  these,  full  seventy- 
five  thousand  Avere  then  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations.  The  entire  force  under  McClellan's  command,  at  that  time,  in- 
cluding those  under  Dix,  at  Baltimore,  Avas  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 


alSGl. 


1  According  to  General  Orders  issued  by  McClellan  on  the  30th  of  September,  18G1,  in  which  the  names  :vt-  I 
locations  of  these  forts  wore  designated,  thirty-two  of  them  were  then  com;>leted.  At  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber forty-eight  were  finished. 
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sand  men,  of  whom  between  eight  unci  nine  thousand  were  sick  or  absent. 

This  number  was  continually  increased,  until,  on  the  first  of  March,  1862, 

when  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  its  grand  total  was  two  hundred  and 

twenty-two  thousand,  of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  were  sick  or  absent.' 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  General  ]McClellan  was  furnished  for  the  first 

campaign  in  Virginia  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run.     It  Avas  known  as  the 

Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  existence  was  a  wonder. " 

One  of  the  most  serious  difiiculties  encountered  by  the  Government,  at 

the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  a  lack  of  arms.     We  have  seen  how  Secretary 

Floyd  stripped  the  arsenals  and  armories  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  filled 

those  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  when  preparations  were  making  for  rebellion.^ 

The  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Springfield  were  the  principal  ones  on 

which  the  Government  could  rely  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.     The 

^former  was  destroyed  in  Ajjril,  and  the  latter  could  not  sui)ply  a  tithe  of  the 

demand.     It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  arms ;  and  Colonel  George 

L.  Schuyler  was  appointed  an  agent  for  the  purpose,"  with  specific 

instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War.     He  purchased  116,000      ''•J"iy29. 

•'  _        ^  '  isoi. 

rifles,  10,000  revolvers,  10,000  cavalry  carbines,  and  21,000  sabers, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2,044,931.'*  It  was  not  long  before  the  private  and 
National  armories  of  the  United  States  Av^ere  able  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  loss  of  over  two  thousand  cannon  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard^  was  a 
serious  one ;  but  the  foundries  of  the  country  soon  supplied  the  Government 
with  all  that  were  required. 

Of  the  "absent"  soldiers  alluded  to,  more  than  tAvo  thousand  Avere,  at 
the  time  in  question,  in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  Confederates,  and 
sufiering  intensely  from  cruel  treatment  and  priA'ations  of  every  kind. 
A  large  portion  of  these  prisoners  Avere  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Bull's 
Run.  These  Avere  taken  by  raihvay  to  Richmond  on  the  23d  and  24th 
of  July.  Among  the  first  Avho  arrived  there  Avas  Alfred  Ely,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,**  and  Calvin  Huson,  his  rival  can- 

1  In  a  "Memorandum"  which  General  McClellan  submitted  to  the  President,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1861,  he 
said ;  "  For  the  main  army  of  operations,  I  urge  the  following  composition  : — 

250  regiments  of  Infantry,  say 225.000  men. 

100  field  batteries,  600  guns 15,000      " 

28  regiments  of  cavalry 25,500      '■ 

5  regiments  engineer    roops 7,500      " 

Total 273,000  men." 

2  "  The  creation  of  such  an  army,"  said  General  McClellan,  '■  in  so  short  a  time,  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  highest  glories  of  the  Administration  and  the  nation."  In  this  organization  of  that  army,  and  the 
discipline  which  it  received  during  the  seven  months  that  it  remained  at  Washington  City  and  in  the  vicinity, 
we  may  fairly  look  for  the  groundwork  of  those  successes  which  it  achieved  long  afterward,  to  the  "  glory  of  the 
Administration  and  the  nation." 

3  See  volume  I.,  page  121. 

^  Colonel  Schuyler  could  not  procure  arms  in  England  and  Franco  on  his  arrival,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
them  were  purchased  Germany.  He  boucht  70.000  rifles  in  A'ienna,  and  27.000  in  Dresden.  Of  the  "Small- 
arms  Association."  in  England,  he  procured  15,000  Enfield  rifles.  The  revolvers  were  purchased  in  France  and 
Belgium;  also  10,000  cavalry  carbines;  and  the  sabers  were  bought  in  Germany.  Through  the  interference  of 
Confederate  agents  in  France,  the  French  Government  would  not  allow  any  arms  to  be  taken,  by  either  party, 
from  its  arsenals.— See  Report  of  Colonel  Schuyler  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  S,  1S62. 

5  See  volume  I.,  pase  397. 

'  Mr.  Elv  was  one  of  the  civilians,  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (page  605),  who  went  out  as  a 
spectator  of  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Kun.  He  was  cajjtured  by  some  South  Carolina  troops,  who  ascertaincil  his 
name  and  position,  and  conducted  him  to  their  colonel,  E.  B.  C.  Cash,  of  South  Carolina.  That  officer  was 
excited  by  liquor,  and,  drawing  his  pistol,  was  about  to  shoot  the  prisoner,  when  the  others  interfered.     Mr.  Ely 
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didate  for  the  same  office,  acconijianied  l>y  Colonel  ^Michael  Corcoran  and 
forty  other  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  jjrivate  soldiers.  It  was  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  on  a  moonlit 
evening,  when  they  reach- 
ed the  citv,  where  an  im- 
mense  crowd  had  assem- 
l)led.  Amid  the  scoffs  and 
sometimes  curses  of  the 
popuUice,  they  were  march- 
ed  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  Harwood's  large  tobacco 
factory,  on  Main  Street, 
near  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
It  was  a  brick  building, 
hastily  jirepared  for  the 
occasion.  Into  it  officers  and  men  were  thrust,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
six  hundred  -^  and  they  were  so  closely  huddled  that  it  was  difficult  for  any 
one  to  lie  down.  Xo  doubt  this  Avas  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be 
made  immediately  for  the  unexpected  captives. 

On  the  following  morning  the  officers  were  waited  upon  by  John  H. 
Winder,  a  stout,  gray-haired  man,  from  Maryland,  and  lately  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  by  brevet,  in   the  National    Army.      He  was  now   a  Confederate 

bi'igadier-general,  in  command  of  the 
post  at  Richmond,  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theater  of  the 
Rebellion  as  Commissary-General  of 
prisoners,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
throughout  the  war,  and  gained  for 
himself  the  most  unenviable  notoriety. 
He  promised  the  prisoners  better  quar- 
ters, and  on  that  day  the  officers  were 
removed  to  an  adjoining  building, 
where  they  had  a  little  more  room, 
light,  and  air;  but  neither  chair  nor 
bench  to  sit  upon,  nor  bed  to  lie  upon. 
For  a  short  time  they  entertained 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release  f  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  somewhat 
distinguished  in  the  political  world,  visited  Mr.  Ely,  and  made  abundant 
promises  of  aid,  which  they  never  fulfilled.^     Yet  there  were  a  few  persons 


>sx^^. 
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was  compelled  to  walk  to  the  railway,  .at  Manassas,  about  seven  miles  :  and  near  Beauregard's  head-quarters,  he. 
with  Corcoran  and  several  officers,  spent  the  night  in  an  old  barn,  from  which  they  were  marched  to  the  railway 
station  and  sent  to  Uichmond. 

'  In  the  Ai>pendix  to  Mr.  Ely's  Jbiirnal,  kept  during  his  imprisonment,  may  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  Bull's  liun  prisoners  who  were  confined  with  him. 

-  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Kichmond,  Mr.  Ely,  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  President,  requesting  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  their  release.  It  was 
signed  by  the  officers,  and  was  forw.irded. 

'  Among  these  were  Messrs.  Keitt  and  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Pryor  and  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  who 
were  Mr  Ely's  fellow-members  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  were  now  occupying  se.ats  in  the  so-called 
Confederate  Congress. 
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in  Kichmond  who  did  not  only  promise,  but  afforded  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  the  Union  prisoners,  at  this  time  and  ever  afterwards.' 

The  prisoners  in  Richmond  were  soon  convinced  that  the  tobacco  ware- 
liouse  would  be  their  home  for  some  time.     As  the  days  wore  Avearily  away, 
their  sufferings  increased,  for  their  treatment  became  less  humane.     Yet  they 
did  not  yield  to  melancholy.     There  Avere  some  irrepressibly  buoyant  spirits 
among  them,  and  every  thing  possible  to  be  done  to  render  their  situation 
endurable,  was  employed.     They  formed  a  club  called  Tke  Rkhmond  Prkon 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Ely  was  made  President,"  and  at  their 
first  meeting,  held  on  the  day  of  organization,  they  were  enli-     " ''I's^i  ^'^' 
vened  by  speeches,  songs,  and  toasts.*     This  was  the  more  agree- 
able beginning  of  that  terrible  prison-life  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
National  troops  were  exposed  during  the  war,  of  which  more  will  be  recorded 
^hereafter. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  had  been  in  session  more  than  a  fortnight 
when  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  was  fought,  and  they  had  already  made  several 
enactments  preparatory  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.^  Yet  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  humanity,  to  endeavor  to  secure 
peace  by  any  just  and  honorable  means.  As  we  have  observed,"*  a  resalution 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,'  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, declaring  the  sole  object  of  the  Government  in  waging  "  ^ 
war  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  vindication  of  the 
National  authority.  It  was  "  laid  over  until  Monday,"  the  22d,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  battle  at  BulFs  Run  was  fought.  Notwithstanding 
the  National  Capital  was  filled  with  fugitives  from  a  shattered  army,  and  it 


1  Distinguished  among  these  benefactors  were  Mrs.  John  Van  Lew  and  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Van  Lew  was  an 
aged  and  wealthy  widow,  who  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  on  Church  Hill.  Warmly  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  most  generous  impulses  of  hum.anity,  these  womeacontinued,  throughout  the  war,  merciful  minis- 
trations lor  the  comfort  of  the  National  soldiers  starving  and  freezing  in  Libby  prison  and  on  Belle  Isle.  They 
suffered  the  most  withering  social  proscription,  and  received  the  must  vulgar  abuse  from  the  politicians  and  the 
press  of  nichmond.  They  were  branded  as  "  Southern  women  with  Northern  sympathies ;"  and  one  of  the  Kich- 
mond papers,  with  characteristic  coarseness  and  ill-breeding,  said  :  "  If  such  people  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed 
and  dealt  with  as  alien  enemies  to  their  country,  they  would  do  well  to  cut  stick  while  they  can  do  so  with  safety 
to  their  worthless  carcasses."  In  the  same  paper  was  a  eulo;;y  of  "  Southern  chivalry  and  refinement."  On  the 
lips  of  many  a  dying  prisoner  lingered  a  blessing  for  those  "  honorable  women." 

2  For  a  full  account  of  prison-life  in  this  Ilichmond  tobacco  warehouse,  see  Ely's  Journal;  Lieutenant 
Harrises  Prison  Life  in  Ilichmond ;  Five  Montha  in  lieheldoni,  or  Notes  from  the  Diary  of  a  BulPs  linn 
Prisoner;  and  General  Corcoran  s  Captivity.  Among  the  early  prisoners  was  Lieutenant  Isaac  W.  Hart,  of 
Indiana,  whose  pr.aise  was  on  the  lips  of  all  his  fellow-captives,  because  of  his  overflowing  spirits,  vivacity,  and 
wit.  lie  told  funny  stories  and  sung  goo<l  songs.  One  composed  by  himself,  always  provoked  hopeful  feelings 
when  he  sang  it.  It  was  entitled  "The  Prisoner's  Song,"  and  its  burden  was  the  prospect  of  a  sjieedy  exchange. 
Its  concluding  words  were: — 

"  And  when  we  arrive  in  the  Land  of  the  Free,  —  •??  ■r^  ^ 

They  will  smile  and  welcome  us  joyfully ;  /L^VCO*?^  /)  ^  >, 

And  when  we  think  of  the  Rebel  b.and,  'Sj^^f  "  7^  jfe  "^ 

We'll  repeat  our  motto—' Bite  and  he  damned:  "  ^vo^/^J?  I  T  Ti    i»  ^"^ 

This  motto  was  on  the  seal  of  the  Prison  Association,  which  was  drawn  with  ^^  ^  A Kir\  TIT'  '^'P.'^ 


a  pen.  and  attached  to  each  certificate  of  membership.     The  annexed  copy  is  from      ¥  O^  ^      ■^ 

a  book  containing  the  autographs  of  a  number  of  the  officers  who  were  captives  at      ^S'^JJ^N\!\lE^^O^ 
that  time.     It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Iluson,  who  experienced  the  kind         ^^*>  >''«i'-y 

hospitality  of  Mrs.  Van  Lew  and  her  family,  died  while  in  prison.     Mr.  Ely  w.is  \^y^ ■ii  ^"^        -J^ 

afterward  exchanged  for  Charles  James  Faulkner,  who  was  the  resident  Ministir  ^  ^^6j   ^ 

of  the  Republic  at  the  French  Court  when  Buchanan  retired  from  office,  and  who, 

on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  a  charge      pkison-  aasopiation  seal. 
of  complicity  in  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators. 

'  See  chapter  .xxiv.,  volume  I. 

*  See  volume  L,  page  573. 
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Avas  believed  by  many  tliut  tlic  seat  of  Government  was  at  the  mercy  of  its 

enemies,  Congress,  on  Monday,  deliberated  as  ealndy  as  if  assured  of  perfect 

safety.     Mr.  Crittenden's  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 1 7  to  2  ;  and 

two  days  afterwards,"  one  identical  Avith  it  passed  the  Senate  by 

a  July  24,     ^  YQii.  almost  as  decisive.'     It  was  such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 

;  Government  that  the  conspirators  were   speaking    falsely  Avhen 

charofini"  that  Government  with  waging  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 

States,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  confiscation  of  property,  that  it 

Avas  not  alloAved  to  be  pxiblished  Avithin  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.     The 

writer  Avas  so  informed  by  Southern  men  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  never 

heard  of  the  resolution  until  the  war  had  ceased ;  also  that,  had  its  declarations 

been  known,  multitudes  Avould  have  joaused  in  their  rebellious  career,  and  the 

terrible  desolation  of  the  South  might  have  been  prevented.     This  Avas  Avhat 

the  conspirators,  Avho  had  resoh^ed  on  rule  or  ruin,  justly  feared. 

On  the  same  day*  the  Hoi;se  of  RepresentatiA'es,  by  an  almost 

I'  July  22.  .  •'  .    .  ^       .  •    1  ^      1         ,  1  11 

unanimous  A'ote,  anticipated  the  Avishes  oi  the  loyal  people  by 
declaring  that  "  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  preserA'ation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  are  sacred  trusts  Avhich  must  be 
executed ;  that  no  disaster  shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  ample  per- 
formance of  this  high  duty  ;  and  that  Ave  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  Avorld 
the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and  indiA'idual,  for  the  sup- 
pression, OA'erthroAV,  and  punishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

On  the  same  sad  day  a  bill,  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  20th,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,  Avas  considered  in  the  Senate,  to  Avhich  Mr.  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  offered  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  the  master  of  any  slaA^e  who  should  employ  him  for  such  pur- 
pose should  forfeit  all  right  to  his  service  or  labor  thereafter.  It  Avas  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  33  against  6.  When  this  bill  reached  the  LoAver  House,  on  the  2d 
of  August,  it  met  Avith  strenuous  opposition,  especially  Trumbull's  amend- 
ment, from  Crittenden  and  Burnet,  of  Kentuck}',  Vallandigham,  Pendleton, 
and  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  DiA-en,  of  Xew  York,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
Avould  confirm  the  belief  of  the  slaveholders  that  the  Avar  Avas  Avaged  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaA^es,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Avould  produce  great 
exasperation,  and  increase  the  rigors  of  Avar  Avithout  increasing  the  means  for 
the  success  of  the  army.  Mr.  Crittenden  Avas  opposed  to  tlie  passage  of  any 
penal  laAvs.  "  Shall  Ave  send  forward  to  the  field,"  he  asked,  "  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  penal  laAvs  to  fight  this  battle  Avith  ?  Arms  more  impotent  Avere 
ncA'er  resorted  to.  They  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  great  cause.  They 
are  outside  of  the  policy  Avhich  ought  to  control  this  Government,  and  lead 
us  on  to  success  in  the  Avar  Ave  are  now  fighting.  If  you  hold  up  before  your 
enemies  this  cloud  of  penal  laws,  they  Avill  say,  '  War  is  better  than  peace : 
war  is  comparative  repose.'  They  will  say  Avhen  they  are  subdued,  or  if  they 
choose  now  to  submit,   '  What  next  ?     Have  Ave  peace,  or  is  this  new  army 


1  The  ncarativcs  were  Breckiuridse  and  Powell,  of  Kentucky;  Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Missouri ;  and  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois.  The  latter  opposed  it  because  of  the  particular  wording;  of  the  first  clause,  and  said,  "  the  revolt  was 
occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  peo|)le  who  are  not  here,  nor  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  started  in  South  Carolina. 
I  think  the  resolution  limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  [those  'in  arms  around  the  Capital']  who  were  not  the 
ori<rinators  of  this  Kebellion." 
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of  penal  laws  then  to  come  into  action  ?  Are  these  penal  laws  to  inflict  upon 
us  a  long  agony  of  prosecution  and  forfeiture  ?'  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  by 
such  means  that  we  are  to  achieve  the  great  object  of  establishing  our  Union 
and  reuniting  the  country.  Sir,  these  laws  Avill  have  no  efticacy  in  Avar. 
Their  only  eftect  will  be  to  stimulate  your  adversaries  to  still  more  desperate 
measures.     That  will  be  the  effect  of  this  army  of  penal  laws." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  strenuously  advocated  the  bill,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  TrumbulFs  amendment  concerning  the  freedom  of  slaves  employed 
for  insurrectionary  purposes  ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  assertions  that  the  insur- 
gents would  never  submit,  that  they  could  not  be  conquered,  that  they  would 
"  sufiln-  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  and  tlicir  whole  country  to  be  laid 
waste,"  he  said,  "  Sir,  war  is  a  grievous  1»iiing  at  best,  and  civil  Avar  more 
than  any  other ;  but  if  they  hold  this  language,  and  the  means  Avhich  they 
haA'e  suggested  must  be  resorted  to,  if  their  Avhole  country  must  be  laid 
Avaste  and  made  a  desert  in  order  to  saA'C  this  Union  from  destruction,  so  let 
it  be.  I  Avould  rather,  sir,  reduce  them  to  a  condition  Avhere  their  Avhole 
country  is  to  be  peopled  by  a  band  of  freemen  than  to  see  them  perpetrate 

the  desti'uction  of  this  people. through  oiu-  agency I  warn  Southern 

gentlemen  that  if  this  Avar  is  to  continue,  there  Avill  be  a  time  Avhen  my  friend 
from   New  York  [Mr.  Diven]  Avill   see  it  declared  by  this  free  nation  that 
CA'ery  liondsman  in  the  South — belonging  to  a  rebel,  recollect ;  I  confine  it  to 
them — sliall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  Avar  against  their  masters,  and  to 
restore  this  Union."'     The  bill  Avas  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  on  the  folloAving  day"  it  Avas  reported  back  Avith 
Trumbull's  amendment  so  modified  as  to  include  only  those  slaA'es      "  '^^^^  ' 
AAdiose  labor  for  insurrectionary  purposes  Avas  employed  in  "  any 
military  or  naA^al  service  against  the  GoAcrnment  and  authority  of  the  United 
States."     With  the  amendment  so  modified,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  A^ote  of 
60  against  48.     When  it  Avas  returned  to  the  Senate,  it  Avas  concurred  in, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  Avas  passed 'by  a  A'ote  of  24 
against   11.     Tlie  President's  signature  to  it  made  it  laAV  on  the 
same  day.     This  Avas  the  first  act  of  Congress,  after  the  beginning  of  the  Avar, 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  confiscation  of  property. 

We  haA'e  already  observed  the  jjeace  propositions  of  Vallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  and  Wood,  of  Ncav  York."  These  were  folio Aved,  later  in  the  session, 
after  Clarke,  of  Ncav  Hampshire,  had  asked  and  obtained  leaA^e  of  the  Senate 
to  offer  a  joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  determination  of  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Government  and  integrity  of  the  Union,  by  proposi- 
tions for  securing  peace  and  reconciliation  by  friendly  measures.  One  of  these, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  of  Congress  from  each 
State,  Avho  should  I'eport  to  the  House,  at  the  next  session,  such  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution  as  should  "  assuage  all  gricA'anccs  and  bring 
about  a  reconstruction  of  the  national  unity;"  also  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  adjustment,  and  a  conference 


'  Congresniontil  <?to&f,  Auff.  2,  1S61 ;  Ifi/ito,';/  of  Vie  Anii-alazcry  Miaitures  of  the   Thirtj-seventh  and 
Thirtij-eiqhth  Congrennex,  by  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  chapter  I. 

^  Volume  I.,  pase  573.  ^ 
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i-eqiiisite  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  seven  citizens,  whom  he  named,'  -who 
should  request  the  appointment  of  a  simihir  committee  "from  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,"  the  two  commissions  to  meet  at  Louisville,  Kentuckv, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September  following.  This  was  followed  by  a  propo- 
sition from  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  to  recommend  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  convene  the  respective  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  an  election  to  select  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional  district, 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Louisville  on  the  same  day,  "to  devise  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our  country."  These,  and  all  other  proposi- 
tions of  like  nature.  Congress  refused  to  entertain,  for  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  conspirators,  who  had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  patriotism.  The  judgment  of  the  majority 
was  in  consonance  with  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Diven,  of  Xew  York,  proposed 
to  offer,  namely:  "That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed  rebellion  is  threatening 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  anv  and 
all  resolutions  or  recommendations  designed  to  make  terms  with  armed 
rebels  are  either  cowardly  or  treasonable."  They  recognized  war  as  existing 
in  all  its  hideousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  and  legislated  accordinijly. 
Acting   upon  the   recommendation    of  the    Secretary    of   the    Treasury 

(Mr.  Chase),  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of 
$250,000,000,  for  which  bonds  and  Treasury- 
notes  were  to  be  issued.  The  bonds  were  to 
be  irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  and  to  bear 
interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum;  while  the  Treasury  notes  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  upwards  were  to  be  2:)ayable  three 
years  after  date,  with  annual  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per 
annum.  For  greater  convenience  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Government,  and  the  pav 
ment  of  revenue.  Treasury  notes  were  author- 
ized in  denominations  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  Government  was  allowed 
to  deposit  its  funds  with  solvent  banks,  instead  of  confining  these  deposits 
to  the  National  Sub-treasury.  This  measure,  together  with  the  issue  of  the 
bills  receivable  for  specie,  relieved  the  financial  pressure  at  a  time  when  it 
threatened  serious  embarrassments. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt,  and 
°  isoT  ^^  meet  other  demands,  an  act**  was  passed"  for  the  increase  of 
revenues  from  imports,  by  which  ncAV  duties  were  imposed  upon 
foreign  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity.  By  a  provision  of  the  same  act,  a 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  Avas  to  be  laid  upon  the  real  estate 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  State  was  specified, 
not  excepting  those  in  Avhich  rebellion  existed.  ProAdsion  Avas  also  made  for 
levying  a  tax  on  the  excess  of  all  incomes  above  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  but 


^o  ccooocoO'^'  ' 
SEAL  OP  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


1  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire;  Millard  Fillmore,  of  Xew  York: 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  Martin  A'an  Buren,  of  New  York;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio;  and  James  Guthrie, 
of  Kentucky. 

"^  See  No.  40  of  the  Acts  and  Eesolations  passed  during  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress. 
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Mr.  Chase's  suggestion  concerning  excise  duties,  and  other  taxes  on  special 
articles  of  personal  property,  legacies,  tfec,  Avere  not  adopted  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  this  system  of  taxation  was  not  put  in  operation  until  after  it  was 
modified  at  the  next  session  of  Congress ;  for  the  President,  who  was  in- 
vested Avith  power  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  it  out,  was  not  allowed  by  the 
act  to  exercise  it  until  the  following  February.' 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Chase  sent  forth  a  jiatriotic  appeal  to  the 
people,  in  behalf  of  the  subscription  to  the  authorized  loan.'-  lie  called  for 
purchasers  at  par  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  interest,  and  met  with  a  cordial  response 
from  individuals  and  banking  institutions.  The  obvious  advantages  of  the 
loan  caused  the  first  and  second  issues,  of  fifty  millions  each,  to  be  generally 
absorbed  for  investment ;  and  this  mark  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
-and  the  financial  system  of  the  Secretary  filled  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  people 
with  gladness.  We  shall,  as  occasion  offers,  hereafter  notice  the  working  of 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chase. 

When  Congress  liad  finished  the  business  for  Avhich  they  were  called 
together,  they  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  a  session  of  thirty-three 
days.  They  had  Avorked  earnestly  and  industriously,  and  the  product  of  tlieir 
labors  consisted  of  the  passage  of  sixty-one  public  and  seven  private  acts, 
and  five  joint  resolutions.  They  had  made  ample  proA^sions  for  sustaining 
the  contest  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ;  and,  on  the  day  before  the 
adjournment,  in  a  joint  resolution,  they  requested  the  President  to  "  recom- 
mend  a  day  of  public  humiliaiton,  prayer,  and  fasting,  to  be  obserA^ed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Avith  religious  solemnity,  and  the  oflfering  of  fer- 
ATut  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety  and  Avelfare  of  these 
States,  his  blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace. "^ 

Whilst  the  National  Congress  Avas  in  session  at  Washington,  and  armies 
were  contending  along  the  borders  of  Bull's  Run,  the  Third  Session  of  the 
so-called  " ProA'isional  Congress"  of  the  conspirators  (who,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
had  left  the  Senate-Chamber  of  the  Capitol  of  xVlabama,  at  IMont- 
gomery,"  Avherein  their  Confederacy  Avas  formed)  Avas  commenced      "  Ysei "  ' 
in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  July.'' 
There  Avas  a  full  attendance.     The  members  assembled  at  noon,  and  Avere 
called  to  order  by  HoAvell  Cobb,  Avhen  the  ReA'.  S.  K.  Tallmadge,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  prayer.     At  half-past  tAvelve  o'clock.  Col.  Josselyn,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Jefi:erson  Davis,  appeared,  and  delivered  to  "  Congress  "  a  communi- 


•  It  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  real  and  personal  values  in  the  United  States, 
at  that  time,  reached  the  vast  aggresate  of  $10,000,000,000,  of  which  $11,000,000,000  were  in  the  loyal  States.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  the  yearly  surplus  earninu'S  of  the  loyal  people  amounted  to  over  $400,000,000. 

^  "The  war,"  said  Air.  Chase,  "made  necessary  by  insurrection,  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, must  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  vi^or,  until  the  restoration  of  the  just  authority  of  the  Union  shall 
insure  permanent  peace.  The  same  Providence  wliich  conducted  our  fathers  throush  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  beset  the  formation  of  the  Union,  has  trraciously  strengthened  our  hands  for  the  work  of  its  preservation. 
The  crops  of  the  year  are  ample.  Granaries  and  barns  are  everywhere  full.  The  capitalists  of  the  country  come 
cheerfully  forward  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government.  Already,  also,  even  in  advance  of  this  appeal,  men  of 
all  occupations  seek  to  share  the  honors  and  the  advantages  of  the  loan.  Never,  except  because  of  the  temporai'y 
depression  caused  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  derangement  of  business  occasioned  by  it,  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  better  condition  to  .sustain  a  great  contest  than  now." 

3  The  President,  by  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  August,  appointed  the  last  Thursday  in  September  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 

■*  See  page  547,  volume  I. 
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TlIK   SENATE-CHAMBER   AT   IIONTOOMEKT.' 

cation  from  that  chief  leader  of  the  Itehellion.  In  that  "message,'''  Davis 
congratulated  his  confederates  on  the  accession  of  States  to  their  league. 
He  assured  them  that  the  National  Government  had  now  revealed  its  inten- 
tions to  subjugate  them  hy  a  war  "whose  folly"  Avas  "equaled  by  its  wick- 
edness," and  whose  "  dire  calamities  would  fill  with  double  scA^erity  "  on  the 
loyal  people  themselves.  He  charged  the  President  with  "  a  violation  of  an 
armistice"  concerning  Fort  Sumter,"  and  declared  the  assertion  that  the 
insurgents  commenced  hostilities,  to  be  "an  unfounded  pretense."  He  argued 
that  the  Confederacy  Avas  "  a  great  and  powerful  nation,"  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  such  extensive  preparations  for  its  overthroAV ;  also  that 
the  nationality  of  the  leagued  insurgents  had  been  recognized  by  the  Goa- 
ernment,  by  its  establishment  of  "  blockades  by  sea  and  land ;"  also  that  the 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Confederate  States "  Avere  citizens  of  the 
United  States  Avas  I'epudiated  by  the  GoA^ernment,  in  making  Avar  upon  them 
"Avith  a  savas^e  ferocit\^  unknown  to  modern  civilization." 

With  the  same  disregard  of  candor  Avhich  characterized  Beauregard's 
proclamation  at  Manassas,  in  June,  and  Avith  the  same  evident  intention  to 
"  fire  the  Southern  heart, "^  Davis  said  of  the  Avarfare  of  the  Nationals : 
"  Rapine  is  the  rule ;  private  residences,  in  peaceful  rural  districts,  are  bom- 
barded and  burnt,"  and  pains  taken  to  have  "  a  brutal  soldiery  completely 
destroy  every  article  of  use  or  ornament  in  pi'ivate  houses."  "Mankind  Avill 
shudder,"  he  continued,  "to  hear  the  tales  of  outrages  committed  on  defense- 
less females,  by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  noAV  invading  our  homes."     He 


'  This  picture  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author,  while  on  a  visit  to  MontLroniery,  early  in  Apiil,  1S66. 
The  mahogany  furniture  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  conspirators  at  the  formation  of  their  Confederacy. 
^  See  pages  305  to  309,  inchisivc,  volume  I.  3  See  page  550,  volume  I. 
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charged  the  Government  with  making  "  special  war  "  on  the  South,  inchiding 
the  Avomen  and  the  children,  "by  carefully  devised  measures  to  prevent 
their  obtaining  medicines  necessary  for  their  cure,"  with  "  cool  and  deliberate 
malignity,  under  pretext  of  suppressing  an  insurrection."  He  spoke  of  "  other 
savage  practices  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  and  cited  the  case  of  the  prisoners  taken  with  the  pii-ate-sliip 
Savannah,  already  referred  to  in  this  work.^  After  speaking  of  the  annun- 
ciation at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  the  States  were  subordinate  to  the 
National  authority  and  had  no  right  to  secede,  and  tliat  the  President  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  "Avhen," 
as  the  Constitution  says,  "  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  he  said:  "We  may  well  rejoice  that  Ave  have  severed  all 
connection  with  a  Government  which  thus  tramples  on  all  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such  avowals 
could  be  hazarded."  He  then  spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  people, 
their  abundant  offers  of  aid  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  "  almost  unquestion- 
ing confidence  which  they  display  in  their  government  during  the  impending 
struggle;"  and  he  concluded  his  communication  by  saying:  "To  speak  of 
subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak  in  language 
incomprehensible  to  them.  To  resist  attacks  on  tlieir  rights  or  their  liberties, 
is  with  them  an  instinct.  Whether  this  war  shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five 
years,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone;  it  will  last 
till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  borders — till  their  political 
rights,  their  altars,  and  their  homes,  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  they  rest  from  this  struggle,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings 
which,  with  the  favor  of  Providence,  they  have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their 
own  strong  hearts  and  sturdy  arms." 

With  a  determination  such  as  Davis  expi-essed,  the  "  Congress "  made 
provision  for  the  contest,  and  for  creating  that  "  United  South  "  Avhich  had 
been  proclaimed  to  the  world.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  passed 
an  act"  which  authorized  the  banishment  from  the  limits  of  the      "  ')"f  ^' 
"  Confederate  States  "  of  every  masculine  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (with  some  exceptions  named^)  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  ad- 
hered to  his  Government  and  acknowledged  its  authority.     The  act  prescribed 
as  the  duty  of  all  courts  of  justice  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  Union  men  who 
did  not  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the  conspirators  or  leave  the  Confederacy 
within    forty    days,    and    to    treat    them    as    "  alien    enemies." 
Another   act*    authorized   the    confiscation    of  every    species    of       ^   »•    • 
property  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  belonging  to  such  "  alien  ene- 
mies "  or  absent  .citizens  of  the  United  States,  Avith  the  exceptions  mentioned. 
Various  measures  Avere  adopted  for  the  increase  and  efiiciency  of  the  army 
and  naA'}^,  and  for  carrying  on  the  immense  financial  operations  of  the  so- 
called  government.^     It  Avas  ofiicially  reported  that  there  Avere  two  hundred 

'  See  page  557,  volume  I. 

2  The  citizens  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  tlie 
Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  excepted. 

'  Further  issues  of  Treasury  notes  were  authorized,  and  i)rovision  was  made  for  a  war-tax,  for  tlie  creation 
of  means  for  their  redemption,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  real  estate, 
slaves,  merchandise,  stocks  of  corporations,  money  at  interest  or  invested  in  various  securities,  excepting  Con- 
federate bonds,  money  in  hand  or  in  bank,  live  stock,  ;cold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  horses,  and 
pleasure  carriages. 

YOL.  II.— 3 
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thousand  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  and  Davis  was  authorized  to  increase  this  force 
by  an  addition  of  four  hundre<l  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  not  less  than 
twelve  months  or  more  than  tln-ee  years.  He  was  authorized  to  send  ad- 
ditional ctnnmissioners  to  Europe ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 


o  Aug.  31, 
18G1. 


sion"  ail  act  was  passed  giving  him  authority  to  inflict  retaliation 
ujion  the  persons  of  prisoners  of  war.  This  measui-e  had  special 
reference  to  the  captives  of  the  pirate-sliip  Savannah,  concerning  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,'  Davis  had  already  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  no  reply  was  given.^  Under  the  provisions  of  that  act.  Colonel 
Corcoran  and  other  officers  were  closely  confined  as  hostages,  and  treated 
worse  than  the  pirates  were.^  The  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  were,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  treated  as  prisoners  of  wax-,  and  in  due  time  the  hostages 
were  exchanged. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  government  at  Richmond,  Davis's 
committee  of  advisers,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Cabinet,"  was 
reorganized.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  had  become  his  "Secretary  of 
State."  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  his  law  officer,  was  made  "Secretary  of  Wai*," 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  ex-Governor  Thomas  Bragg,  of  North 
Carolina.  The  other  members  of  the  "  Cabinet "  were  the  same  as  those  first 
appointed.''  In  every  phase  of  its  organization,  the  "  new  government "  was 
modeled  after  the  rejected  one ;  and  in  form,  and  numbers,  and  operations,  the 
Confederacy  presented  to  the  world  the  outward  aspect  of  a  respectable  nation. 
Seals  were  devised  for  the  use  of  the  several  "  Departments ;"  and  on  that 
made  for  the  "  Department  of  State,"  which,  more  than  others,  might  be 
seen  abroad,  Avas  the  significant  legend,  in  indifterent  Latin,  Nulla  Patria 
AMiCT.E  FiDEi,  meaning,  No  country,  no  fatherland,  that  does  not  kefp  faith, 
or  where  faith  is  covered  up — that  is  to  say,  We  reject  the  National  Govern- 
ment because  it  is  faithless.*  With  this  feeling  they  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  empire,  with  wonderful  energy,  and  called  forth  all  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  region  under  their  control,  with  results  the  most 

1  See  paire  557,  volume  L 

2  This  letter  was  taken  by  Captain  Thomas  II.  Taj-lor,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  head-quarters  of  General 
McDowell,  at  Arlington  House,  when  the  bearer  was  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  General  Scott,  in  Washington 
City,  where  the  letter  was  delivered. 

3  See  note  2,  page  557,  volume  I.  The  trial  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  occurred  at  New  Torl<, 
in  October,  1861.  It  continued  seven  days,  when,  the  jury  disagreeing,  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  mav.shals.  In  the  mean  time,  William  Smith,  another  Confederate  privateersman,  had  been  tried  in 
Philadelphia,  and  found  guilty  of  piracy,  the  penalty  for  which  was  death  by  hanging.  Now  was  atforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  system  of  retaliation  which  the  Confederate  "Congress"'  had  authorized. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9Lh  of  November,  1S61.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  War,"  instructed 
General  Winder  to  select  by  lot  "from  among  the  prisoners  of  war  of  the  highest  rank  "  one  who  was  to  be 
confined  in  a  cell  appropriated  to  convicted  felons,  to  be  a  hostage  for  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Siivannak,  and  to 
be  executed  if  he  should  suffer  death.  Also  to  select  in  the  same  way  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war,  the  highest 
in  rank,  to  be  confined  in  cells  used  for  convicted  felons,  and  to  be  treated  as  such  so  long  as  the  Naticmal 
Government  so  treated  a  "like  number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them  at  sea."  This  order  was  read  by 
General  Winder,  in  the  presence  of  seventy-five  captive  officers,  in  the  old  Tobacco  Warehouse,  in  Eichmond, 
on  the  10th  of  November.  He  liad  six  slips  of  paper,  each  containing  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  colonels  of  the 
National  Army  then  held  as  prisoners.  These  were  handed  to  Colonel  W.  R.  Lee,  of  the  20th  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  recently  captured  at  Rail's  Bluff,  who  was  directed  to  place  them  in  a  deep  tin  case  provided  for  the 
purpose,  when  Mr.  Ely  was  directed  to  draw  one  out,  the  officer  whose  name  it  should  bear  "to  be  held  as 
hostage  for  William  Smith,  convicted  of  piracy."  The  lot  fell  upon  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a  prisoner  in  Castle 
Pinckney,  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  names  of  the  other  thirteen  hostages  were  drawn  in  the  satne  way.  They 
were:  Colonels  Lee.  Wilcox,  Cogswell,  Wood,  and  Woodruff;  Lieutenant-Colonels  Bowman  and  Neff;  Majors 
Potter,  Revere,  and  Vogdes ;  and  Captains  Rockwood,  Bowman,  and  Keffer. — Journal  of  Alfred  Ely,  Nov.  10, 
1861,  pages  210  to  216,  inclusive. 

■•  See  page  258.  »  See  engi  a\inL'  on  \t:]se  S'h 
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astonishing.  The  blockade  becoming  more  and  more  stringent  every  day, 
they  perceived  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try for  the  materials  of  "\\'ar ;  and  forges, 
and  foundries,  and  poAvder  manufactories 
soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,  M'hile  those  already  estab- 
lished were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity 
in  responding  to  orders.  Of  these  the 
great  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  at'  Rich- 
mond (see  page  36),  was  the  most  exten- 
sive of  its  kind  within  the  limits  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  some  of  the  most 
effective  heavy  ordnance  used  by  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  projectiles  of 
various  kinds,  were  made  tliere,  directly 
under  the  eve  of  the  so-called  o-overnment. 
The  laboi'S  of  this  establishment  in  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  made  its  name  and  deeds  familiar  to  every  American. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  quick  to  act  upon  the  authority  of  the  decree  of  the 
Confederate  "Congress"  concerning  the  banishment  of  Union  men.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  that  decree;  and  then  commenced  those  terrible  persecutions  of  loyal 
inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  "  Confederate  States,"  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  which  made  that  reign  of  terror  in  those  resrions  tenfohf  more  dreadful 
than  before.  This,  and  the  Confiscation  Act,  put  tlie  seal  of  silence  upon  the 
lips  of  nearly  all  Union  men.  Few  could  leave,  for  obstacles  were  cast  in 
their  way.     To  remain  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things,  or  suffer 


CONTEDERATE  "  STATE  DEPARTMENT"  SEAL.' 


■  This  delineation  of  the  seal  is  from  a  pass  which  the  "Secretary  of  State"  of  the  Confederacy  issued  in  the 
folIowinL,'  form : — 

"CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMEKICA. 

•'Tb  u/l  to  ichom  the^e  presents  shdll  come.  Greeting : 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  hereby  request  all  whom  it 

may  concern,  to  permit  safely  and  freely  to  pass,  A B ,  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 

and  in  case  of  need  to  give  him  all  lawful  aid  and  protection. 

"Given  under  ray  hand  and  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  City  of 
[seal.]  Montgomery,  May  20,  ISCl. 

"KoiiEKT  TooMBS,  Secfetari/  of  St  (tie." 

While  on  a  visit  to  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1SC6,  the  writer  met  a  resident  of  Wilming- 
ton and  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  secret  service  of  the  National  Government 
during  a  portion  of  the  war,  with  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  S50  spies,  who 
were  scattered  over  the  Confederacy.  He  also  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  spy,  in  order  that  he 
might  work  more  efficiently  for  his  Government,  and  was  furnished  with  a  pass  like  the  above,  on  the  margin 
of  which,  it  sliould  have  been  mentioned,  was  an  exact  description  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given.  He 
desired  to  furnish  each  of  his  spies  with  such  a  pass.  Throuirh  some  of  them  in  Richmond,  he  procured  a  large 
number  of  blank  passes.  These  required  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  "State  Department."  He  went  to 
Richmond,  and  through  spies  there,  professedly  in  the  service  of  the  Confederates,  he  was  introduced  to  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  then  "Secretary  of  State,"  and  visited  his  otRce  daily  for  about  a  fortnight,  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  seal  of  the  "Department"  was  kept.  He  was  finally  successful.  One  d.ay,  when  no  one  was  in 
the  office  but  a  boy,  he  sent  him  on  an  errand,  and  then  going  boldly  to  the  place  where  the  seal  was  kept, 
he  made  an  impression  of  it  in  wax.  He  then  started  with  his  own  pass  to  "go  into  the  Yankee  lines."  He 
hastened  to  Washington,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  had  a  seal  cut  in  steel  precisely  like  the  original." 
With  this  he  stamped  the  blank  passes,  which  he  ))roperly  filled  up  and  signed  successfully  with  the  forged 
name  of  Benjamin.  With  these  he  furnished  his  spies  with  passes,  and  they  performed  essential  service  by 
gaining  information  in  the  camps  and  at  the  Capital,  and  in  communicating  with  the  blockading  sr|Uadrons.  The 
commander  of  this  regiment  of  spies  was  arrested  several  times  on  suspicion,  but  was  never  implicated  by  suffi- 
cient proof. 
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intensely.     Then,  for  the  same  reason  that  gave  truth  to  the  iiroclaniation  of 
tlie  despot — "Order  reigns  in  Warsaw-" — there  ^vas  a  "United  Soutli"  in 


THE   TREDEGAR   IKON    WORKS,   AT    KICIIMOND,   VIEGIXIA.I 

• 

favor  of  the  conspirators.  Under  their  snl^ordinate  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, almost  unbounded  license  was  exercised,  and  no  man's  life,  liberty,  and 
l^roperty  Avere  secure  from  violence. 

In  districts  of  the  Confederacy,  such  as  East  Tennessee,  where  the  blight 
of  slavery  was  but  little  known,  Avhere  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  loyal  to  their  Government,  and  where  the  Confederates  held  sway,  the 
keenest  cruelties  were  exercised.  Those  who,  in  East  Tennessee,  had  voted 
for  the  Union  at  the  election  of  which  Governor  Harris  made  fraudulent 
returns,^  were  continually  persecuted.  Good  and  peaceable  citizens  were 
taken  before  magistrates  Avithout  cause,  and  imprisoned  without  mercy. 
They  were  arrested  by  the  authority  of  processes  issued  by  J.  Crozier  Ramsey, 
tlie  Confederate  district  attorney,  wlio  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  crushing 
the  Unionists  in  that  region  by  R.  B.  Reynolds,  a  Confederate  commissioner, 
and  W.  B.  "Wood,  a  Methodist  clergyman  from  Alabama,  who  bore  the  com- 
mission of  a  Confederate  colonel.  Under  the  direction  and  assistance  of  these 
men,  loyalists  were  hunted,  arrested,  taken  to  camps  and  prisons,  and  insulted 
and  abused  by  mobs.  Confederate  cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  scoured  the 
country,  offering  every  indignity  to  men  and  women,  destroying  the  crops  of 
the  rich  and  poor  alike,  turning  their  horses  to  feed  into  fields  of  growing  corn, 
burning  barns  and  stacks  of  hay^  and  plundering  the  people  of  provisions. 
The  jails  Avere  soon  filled  Avith  loyalists,  and  an  extensiA^e  disarming  of  the 
people  Avas  accomplished.  So  thoroughly  Avere  they  under  the  control  of  the 
Confederates,  that  in  November"  Colonel  Wood  Avas  able  to  Avrite 
to  Benjamin,  at  Richmond,  "  The  rebellion  [resistance  to  Con- 
federate outrages]  in  East  Tennessee  has  been  put  doAvn  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  Avill  be  effectually  suppressed  in  less  than  two  Aveeks  in  all  the 
coimties.  Tlieir  camps  in  Sevier  and  Hamilton  Counties,"  he  continued, 
"have  been  broken  u]>,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  made 
prisoners It    is    a    mere   fiirce    to   arrest  them  and  turn  them 


aisei. 


'  This  vit-w  is  from  tlio  ruins  of  tlio  A'irginia  State  Arsenal.     The  works  are  on  Ihc  left  bank  of  the  James 
River,  nearly  opjxjsite  Alayo's  Island. 
*  See  pages  SSS— 3S9,  volume  I. 
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over  to  tlie   courts They  really  deserve  the  gallows,  and,  if 

consistent  with  the  laws,  ought  speedily  to  receive  their  deserts."  With 
the  spirit  of  this  Alabama  clergyman,  the  Loj^alists  were  everywhere  ill- 
treated,  and  no  measures  seemed  to  be  considei-ed  too  cruel  to  be  employed 
in  crushing  them.' 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  East  Tennessee  Loyalists,  who  suffered 
persecution,  were  Andrew  Johnson  and  Horace  Maynard,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Rev.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  editor 
of  the  I^noxville  JV/u'(/.^  Brownlow's  fearless  spirit,  caustic  pen,  social 
position,  and  public  relations  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  made  him 
intensely  hated  by  the  conspirators  and  their  friends,  and  much  feared.  They 
thirsted  for  his  life,  and  finally  the  false  charge  was  made,  that  he  was  acces- 
sory to  the  burning  of  several  railway-bridges  in  East  Tennessee,'^  to  cut  off 
communication  between  that  region  and  Virginia.  His  life  had  been  daily 
threatened  by  Confederate  soldiers ;  and,  at  the  itrgent  solicitations  of  his 
family,  he  left  his  home  in  the  autumn,  and  went  into  another  district  of  his 
State.  While  he  was  absent,  several  railway-bridges  were  burned.  Brown- 
low  was  accused  of  being  in  complicity  Avith  their  destroyers,  and  Colonel 
Wood  sent  out  cavalry  in  search  of  him,  Avith  instructions,  publicly  given  in 
the  street,  at  Knoxville,  not  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  to  shoot  him  at  once.* 

BroAvnloAV  was  informed  of  his  peril,  and,  with  other  loyal  men,  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  Avere  fed  by  Loyalists.  It  Avas  finally  resolved  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  rid  themselves  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  by  gi\'ing  BroAvnloAv  a 
pass  to  go  into  Kentucky,  under  a  military  escort.  The  "  Secretary  of  War  " 
at  Richmond  {Benjamin)  Avas  asked  for  one.  He  Avould  not  give  it  himself 
He  said  he  greatly  preferred  seeing  BrownloAV  "  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
lines,  as  an  avoAA^ed  enemy ;'"  and  instructed  General  Crittenden,  then  in 
command  at  KnoxAdlle,  to  giA'e  him  a  pass.  General  Crittenden  sent  for 
BrownloAV  to  come  to  KnoxA'ille  to  receive  it.  He  did  so,  and  Avas  on  the 
point  of  departul-e  for  the  Union  lines,  Avhen  he  Avas  arrested"  for 
treason,  on  the  authority  of  a  Avarrant  issued  by  "  Commissioner  "  "  "^ ^g"^ ''''  ' 
Reynolds,  on  the  afiidaAdt  of  Attorney  Ramsey.     He  Avas  refused 


'  Notwithstanding  the  Loyalists  were  disarmed,  the  hatred  and  cruel  passions  of  the  Secessionists  were  not 
appeased.   Two  Confederate  officers  had  the  following  advertisement  printed 
in  the  Memphis  Appeal  ; 

"Bloodhounds  Wanted. — We,  the  undersigned,  will  pay  five  dollars 
per  pair  for  fifty  pairs  of  well-bred  hounds,  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  pair  of 
thonjughbrod  bloodhounds,  that  will  take  the  track  of  a  man.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  these  dogs  are  wanted,  is  to  chase  the  infernal,  cowardly 
Lincoln  bushwhackers  of  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  (who  have  takeii 
advantage  of  the  bush  to  kill  and  cripple  many  good  soldiers)  to  their 
haunts  and  capture  them.  The  said  hounds  must  be  delivered  at  Captain 
Hammer^s  livery-stable  by  the  10th  of  December  next,  where  a  mustering 
officer  will  be  present  to  muster  and  inspect  them. 

"  F.  N.  McNairy. 
••  II.  IL  Harris.  uloodiiound. 

"Camp  Comfort, CA.MPiiELL  Co.,  Tknn.,  Nov.  Id." 

'  See  page  3S,  volume  L 

3  So  eager  were  the  Confederate.s  to  implicate  Brownlow  in  these  transactions,  that  they  offered  men  under 
sentence  of  death  their  lives  and  liberty,  if  they  would  testify  to  that  eft'ect.  The  latter  spurned  the  bribe,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  truth  and  honor  even  for  the  sake  of  life. 

■'  Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession.     3y  AV.  G.  Brownlow, 

^  Letter  of  J.  P.  Benjamin  to  Major-General  Crittenden.  Nov.  20th,  I'^il:. 
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THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AT  KNOXVILLE.* 


"  Nov.  20, 
1661. 


a  hearing  or  l)ail,  but  was  cast  into  the  county  prison  at  Knoxville,  from 
which  appeals  to  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  Crittenden  and  his  superiors 

were  made  in  Aain.  There,  in  a  room 
so  crowded  that  not  all  could  lie  down, 
and  not  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  table,  or 
other  article  of  furniture,  excepting  a 
wooden  bucket  and  tin  cup,  was  to  be 
seen,  he  and  his  associates,  some  of 
them  among  the  best  men  in  the  land, 
were  kept  a  long  time,  subjected  to  the 
vile  ribaldry  of  soldiers  and  guards, 
and  threats  of  beins^  himo;.  Nor  were 
these  threats  idle ;  for,  from  time  to 
time,  j^risoners  were  taken  out  and 
hung — men  as  innocent  of  crime  as 
infants.  These  were  citizens,  charged 
with  burning  the  railway-bridges.  The  alleged  crimes  of  these  men  and  other 
Loyalists  were  set  forth  by  Colonel  Wood  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin," 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  in  East 
Tennessee  was  "  hostile  to  the  Confederate  government,"  and  that 
the  people  were  slaves  to  Andrew  Johnson  and  Horace  Maynard.  "To  release 
the  prisoners,"  he  said,  "  is  ruinous.  To  convict  them  befoi-e  a  court  is  next  to 
an  impossibility.  The  bridge-bunaers  and  spies  ought  to  be  tried  at  once." 
This  letter  excited  the  brutal  instincts  of  Benjamin,  and  he  wrote  back 
instantly '  from  Richmond,  saying,  "  All  such  as  can  be  identified 
in  having  been  engaged  in  bridge-burning,  are  to  be  tried  sum- 
marily by  drum-head  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  executed  on  the 
spot  by  hanging.  It  would  be  well  to  leave  their  bodies  hanging  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burned  bridges.''''  He  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  arms  that  were 
"  concentrated  by  these  traitors,"  and  said,  "  In  no  case  is  one  of  the  men, 
known  to  haA^e  been  up  in  arms  against  the  government,  to  be  released  on 
any  pledge  or  oath  of  allegiance.  The  time  for  such  measures  is  j^ast.  They 
are  all  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  held  in  jail  to  the  end  of  the  war." 
Acting  upon  these  suggestions,  some  of  those  who  Avere  charged  Avith 
bridge-burning,  but  not  found  guilty,  Avere  hung  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty.  In  compliance  Avith  Benjamin's  saAage  instructions,  they  Avei'e  left 
hanging  in  public  places,  to  receive  the  indignities  of  a  brutal  mob.  Such 
Avas  the  case  Avith  the  bodies  of  tAVO  Adctims  (Plensie  and  Fry),  Avho  Avere 
hanged  together  upon  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree,  near  the  raihvay-station,  at 
GreenA'ille,  Tennessee,  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Leadbetter,  already  men- 
tioned.^ He  ordered  their  bodies  to  hang  there  four  days  and  nights ;  and 
when  the  trains  upon  the  road  passed  by,  they  Avere  detained  long  enough 
to  alloAV  the  passengers  to  go  up  and  offer  insults  to  the  lifeless  remains. 


''  Nov.  2.D. 


1  This  picture  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  .luthor  in  M:iy,  ISOG,  .and  shows  the  front  of  the  prison.  Tlio 
window  that  liL'hted  the  room  on  the  lower  floor,  in  which  Brownlow  was  confined,  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
door.  In  the  upper  story  are  two  immense  iron  cages,  into  which  the  worst  criminals  are  put,  and  in  these 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  Loyalists  were  confined.  Out  of  this  loathsome  place  several  were  taken  to  the 
gallows. 

^  See  page  174,  volume  I.  This  man,  who  was  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  it  is  said,  during  the  war,  and 
fli'd  to  Upper  Canada  at  its  close,  died  at  Clifton,  in  that  province,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  2.'ith  of  September,  '.806. 
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This  was  done,  especially  by  Confederate  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Virginia, 
in  view  of  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Greenville. 

In  the  midst  of  these  fiery  trials,  the  intrepid  Brownlow  remained  firm, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  boldness  of  speech.  They  dared  not  hang  him 
without  legal  conviction,  and  they  Avell  knew 
that  he  had  done  nothing  Avorthy  of  death. 
He  was  not  only  bold,  but  defiant.  They 
oiFered  him  life  and  liberty  if  he  would  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy. 
He  scorned  the  proposition,  saying  :  "  Rather 
than  stultify  myself,  and  disgrace  my  family 
by  such  an  oath,  I  agree  to  die.  I  never 
could  sanction  this  government,  and  I  trust 
no  child  of  mine  will  ever  do  it."  Whilst 
suffering  in  the  Knoxville  jail,  and  almost 
daily  menaced  Avith  death,  he  wrote  to  Ben- 
jamin a  characteristic  letter,"  in 
which  he  said,  "You  are  report- " Dec^nber le, 
ed  to  have  said  to  a  gentleman 
in  Richmond,  that  I  am  a  bad  man,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  you 
desire  me  out  of  it.  Just  give  me  my  pass- 
ports, and  I  will  do  for  your  Confederacy 
more  than  the  devil  has  ever  done — I  will 
quit  the  country  !" 

This  letter,  and  a  visit  from  General  Crittenden  (avIio  felt  sensitive  on  this 
point),  brought  one  from  Benjamin'  to  the  authorities  at  Knox- 
ville, indicating  his  wish  that  Brownlow  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  regretting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  imjDrison- 
ment ;  "  only,"  as  he  said,  because  "  color  is  given  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  been  entrapped."  He  was  finally  released  and  sent  to  Nashville 
(then  in  possession  of  National  troops)  early  in  March.  Dr.  Brownlow  was 
a  type  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  State,  who  suffered 
terribly  during  a  great  portion  of  the  war.  A  minute  record  of  the  faithful 
and  fearless  patriotism  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  during  the  struggle, 
and  the  cruel  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  they  endured  a  greater  portion 
of  that  time,  wovild  make  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  yet  revolting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  late  fierce  conflict.  Incidents  of  that  patriotism  and 
suffering  will  be  observed,  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Let  us  return  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  measure  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  designed  to  force  loyal  men  into  a  support  of  the  re- 
bellion, namely,  the  Confiscation  Act."  From  the  "  Department  of  Justice," 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  went  out  instructions  that  all 


THE    GALLOWS  TREE.' 


b  December  22. 


'  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author,  in  Maj-,  1S66.  The  tree  was  a  viirnrous  red  oak,  standing  on  a 
slope  overlooking  the  town,  a  few  rods  northeastward  of  the  Greenville  Station.  Some  person  commenced  cut- 
ting it  down  a  while  after  the  execution,  but  was  restrained  by  the  consideration  oflfcred,  that  it  miirht  .servo  the 
pui'pose  of  a  gallows  for  the  punishment  of  some  of  those  who  were  engased  in  the  murder  of  the  men  who  were 
hanged  there.  Near  the  root  of  the  gallows  limb  (from  which  a  rope  is  seen  suspended)  we  observed  a  scar  made 
by  the  passage^f  a  Confederate  cannon-ball  through  the  tree.    Its  place  is  marked  by  a  black  spot,  in  the  picture. 

^  See  page  545,  volume  I.,  and  page  33.  volume  II. 
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persons,  Americans  or  Europeans,  having  a  domicile  in  the  "Confederate 
States,  and  carrying  on  business  or  traffic  within  the  States  at  war  with  the 
Confederacy,"  were  alien  enemies ;  that  the  property,  of  every  kind,  of  these 
persons  should  be  seized  and  held,  and  that  the  receivers  of  the  same  should 
apply  to  the  clerk  of  courts  for  writs  of  garnishment,'  commanding  persons 
suspected  of  holding  in  trust  the  property  of  an  alien  enemy  to  appear  and 
answer  svich  questions,  under  oath,  touching  such  custody,  as  niight  be  pro- 
poimded.  The  authorized  persons  making  the  seizures  were  furnished  with 
a  formula  of  questions  for  the  garnishees,  which  implied  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  inquisition  of  the  most  despotic  kind. 

The  citizen  was  asked,  first,  whether  he  held  in  trust  any  j^roperty  belonging 
to  an  alien  enemy ;  secondly,  what  was  the  character  of  such  property,  and 
what  disposition  had  been  made  of  any  profit,  interest,  or  rent  accruing  from 
the  use  thereof;  thirdly,  Avhether  the  citizen  so  questioned  had,  since  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1861,  been  indebted  to  such  alien  enemy  or  enemies,  and  if  so  to 
what  amount,  and  to  Avhat  extent  the  debts  had  been  discharged,  and  also  to 
give  the  names  of  the  creditors  ;  fourthly,  whether  he  knew  of  any  property 
or  interest  belonging  to  such  alien  enemies,  and  if  so  to  tell  where  it  might 
be  found.  The  citizen  was  warned  that  it  was  his  duty,  according  to  the 
law,  to  answer  all  of  these  questions,  under  jienalty  of  indictment  for  a  high 
misdemeanor,  j^unishable  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Under  this  searching  sequestration  act  a  vast  amount  of  property  be- 
longing to  owners  in  the  loyal  States  was  seized,  swelling  the  entire  loss  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  States  by  the  repudiation  of,  or  inability  to  pay, 
honest  debts  by  the  business  men  of  the  South,  to  about  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  was  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the  despotism  established 
by  the  conspirators,  and  few  men  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  its  operations. 
Yet  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  questioned  ,in  the  Confederate  courts  ; 
and  in  that  of  the  district  of  Chai'leston,  over  which  Judge  Magrath^  presided, 

it  Avas  opposed  in  open  court  by  that 
stanch  loyalist  J.  L.  Pettigru,  who, 
from  the  beffinnina:  of  the  rebellion 
until  his  death,  defied  the  conspirators 
and  their  instruments.  He  was  ^rved 
with  a  writ  of  garnishment,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  it,  telling  the  court 
plainly  that  such  proceedings  were  no 
l)etter  than  those  which  made  the 
English  Star  Chamber  and  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  odious  to  every  lover  of 
liberty.  "  Was  there  ever  a  law  like 
this  endured,  practiced,  or  heard  of?" 
he  asked.  "  It  certainly  is  not  found 
among  the  people  from  whom  we  de- 
rive the  common  law.  No  English 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  sanc- 


JA.MES   LOUIS   PETTIGR0. 


'  A  writ  of  garnishment  in  English  law  is  a  warning  or  notice  for  a  person  to  appear  in  court,  or  give  infor- 
mation of  any  kind  rcqiiirod.     The  person  named  was  called  a  garnishee.  • 
^  See  page  49,  volume  I. 
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tioned  or  undertaken  such  a  tiling.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  tlie  law  of  war 
than  it  is  a  j^art  of  the  law  of  peace."  The  inquisitors  quailed  in  the  presence 
of  the  honest  old  patriot,  and  his  example  and  his  words  blunted  the  keen 
edge  of  the  law.'  Its  enforcement  gradually  declined,  and  it  became  almost 
a  dead  letter  during  the  later  period  of  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  August,  Congress  and  the  chief  council  of  the  conspirators 
at  Richmond  had  each  finished  its  session,  and  both  parties  to  the  contest 
were  preparing  to  put  forth  their  iitmost  strength.  Let  us  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  these  preparations,  and  "s^hilst  General  McClellan  is  preparing 
the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  campaign,  let  us  return  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  performances  on  the  theater  of  war  westward  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

'Mr.  Pettigru's  boldness,  and  fidelity  to  principle  while  the  terrible  insanity  of  rebellion  afflicted  the 
people  of  his  State,  Avas  most  remarkable.  He  never  deviated  a  line,  in  word  or  act,  from  the  high  stand  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  madmen,  which  he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  raving  mania.  And  the  respect  which  his 
counige  and  honesty  wrung  from  those  whose  course  he  so  pointedly  condemned  was  quite  as  remarkable.  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  during  that  period  of  wild  tumult,  elected  him  to  the  most  important  trust  and  the 
largest  salary  in  their  gift,  namely,  to  codify  the  State  laws. 

William  J.  Grayson,  a  life-long  friend  of  Pettigru,  and  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  the  ago 
of  seventy-five  years,  left,  in  manuscript,  an  interesting  biographical  study  of  his  friend.  Concerning  Mr. 
Pcttigru's  action  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  he  wrote : 

"To  induce  the  simple  people  to  plunge  into  the  volcanic  fires  of  the  revolution  snd  war,  they  were  told 
that  the  act  of  dissolution  would  produce  no  opposition  of  a  serious  nature  ;  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be 
spilled;  that  no  man's  flocks,  or  herds,  or  negroes,  or  houses,  or  lands  would  be  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  that 
unbroken  prosperity  would  fcdlow  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  ;  that  cotton  would  control  all  Europe,  and  secure 
open  ports  and  boundless  commerce  with  the  whole  world  for  the  Southern  States.  To  such  views  Mr.  Petti- 
gru was  unalterably  opposed.  He  was  convinced  that  war,  anarchy,  military  despotism  would  inevitably  fol- 
low a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  that  secession  would  impart  to  the  abolition  party  a  power  over  slavery  that 
nothing  else  could  give  them — a  power  to  make  war  on  Southern  institutions,  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the 
negroes,  to  invoke  and  command  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  whole  world  in  carrying  on  a  crusade  on  the 
Southern  States." 

"Mr.  Pettigru  saw  that  bankruptc}-  would  follow  war;  that  public  fraud  would  find  advocates  in  Richmond 
as  well  as  in  Washington.  He  opposed  these  schemes  of  disorder  which  have  desolated  the  South.  Their  pro- 
jectors professed  to  protect  her  from  possible  evils,  and  involved  her  in  present  and  terrible  disasters.  The 
people  were  discontented  at  seeing  rats  infesting  the  granaries  of  Southern  industry,  and  were  urged  to  set 
Are  to  the  four  corners  of  every  Southern  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin.  They  were  alarmed  at  attacks  on 
slavery  by  such  men  as  John  Brown  and  his  banditti,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  rush  into  war  with  the  armed 
hordes  of  the  whole  world.  For  a  bare  future  contingency,  they  proposed  to  encounter  an  enormous  immediate 
evil." 
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CHAPTER    II, 


CIVIL  AND  MILITAET   OPEEATIONS   IN  MISSOURI. 


■  _r~  E  left  General  Lyon  in  possession  of  Booneville,  Mis- 
souri,' from  -which  he  Imd  driven  the  Confederates 
^^^^        under  Price  and  Jackson,  on  the  ISth  of 

« 1S61.  •" 

June."      These   leaders,  as  we   have   ob- 
served, were  satisfied  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  lost  to  the  cause  of  Secession,  for  the  time, 
and  they   endeavored  to   concentrate  their  troops 
with  Ben  McCulloch's  more  southern  men,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  tlie  Commonwealth.     AYe  also 
left  Colonel  Franz  Sigel  in  the  vicinity  of  Polla,  pushing  with  eager  Missouri 
loyalists  toward    tlie   Confederate    camps,   on    the  borders    of  Kansas    and 
Arkansas.^ 

Colonel  Sigel  arrived  at  Springfield  on  the  23d  of  June,  where  he 
was  informed  that  the  Confederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  were  making 
their  way  from  the  Osage  River  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  He  pushed 
on  to  Sarcoxie,  a  post-village  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  arrived  to- 
ward the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  learned  that  General  Price,  with  about 
nine  hundred  troops,  was  encamped  at  Pool's  Prairie,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Neosho,  the  ca|)ital  of  Newton  County,  and  that  other  State  troops, 
under  Jackson  and  Rains,  were  making  their  way  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  important  to  jDrevent  their  junction.  Sigel  resolved  to  march  first  on 
Price,  and  capture  or  disperse  his  force,  and  then,  turning  northward,  attack 
the  other  troops,  and  so  open  a  communication  with  General  Lyon,  wlio,  he 
bad  been  informed  (but  incorrectly),  had  been  fighting  with  the  Confed- 
erates on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Osage.  * 

Sigel's  march  from  Sarcoxie  had  just  commenced,  when  a  scout  brought 
him  word  that  Price  had  fled  from  Pool's  Prairie  to  Elk  Mills,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Neosho.  He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  troops  north  of 
him,  who  he  supposed  Avere  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  into  Ai'kansas. 
He  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  two  companies,  under  Captain  Grone,  with 
two  field-pieces,  toward  Cedar  Creek  and  Grand  Falls,  on  the  Neosho,  to 
occupy  a  road  in  tliis  supposed  route  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  gain  infor- 
mation, Avhile  he  pushed  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  to  Neosho, 
receiving  greetings  of  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  way,  Avho  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  insurgents.  He  had  already  summoned  Colonel  Salo- 
mon, Avith  his  Missouri  battalion,  to  join  him  at  Neosho,  and  Avitli  this  addi- 


'  See  page  542.  volume  I. 


*  See  page  54.3,  volume  L 
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tion  to  his  force,  he  weut  forward  to  meet  his  foe,  leaving  a  single  rifle 
company,  under  Captain  Conrad,  to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants  there,  with 
orders  to  retreat  to  Sarcoxie  if  necessary. 

Sigel  encamped  close  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Sj^ring  River,  southeast  of 
Carthage,  the  capital  of  Jasper  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
after  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  where  he  was  informed  that  Jackson  was 
nine  or  ten  m.iles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  Lamar,  the  county  seat  of  Barton 
County,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men.  Sigel's  force  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Third  (his  own)  Missouri  Regiment,  and 
four  hundred  of  the  Fifth  (Salomon's)  Regiment,  Avith  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
each  consisting  of  four  field-pieces — in  all  about  fifteen  himdred  men.  With 
these  troops,  and  with  his  baggage-train  three  miles  in  the  rear,  he  slowly 
advanced  to  find  his  foe  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  his  skirmishers  driving 
before  them  large  numbers  of  mounted  riflemen,  who  seemed  to  be  simply 
gathering  information.  Six  miles  northward  of  Caitliage  they  passed  the  Dry 
Fork  Creek,  and,  after  a  brisk  march  of  three  miles  farther,  they  came  upon  the 
Confederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  assisted  by  Brigadier-Generals  Rains, 
Clai'k,  Parsons,  and  Slack.  They  had  been  marching  that  morning  in  search  of 
Sigel,  and  were  now  drawm  up  in  battle  order  on  the  crown  of  a  gentle  ascent. 

Sigel  was  soon  convinced  that  his  foe  was  vastly  his  superior,  not  only  in 
numbei-s,  but  in  cavalry,  but  was  deficient  in  artillery.  They  had  but  a  few 
old  pieces,  which  Avere  charged  with  ti'ace-chains,  bits  of  iron,  and  other 
missiles.  Sigel  therefore  determined  to  make  his  own  cannon  play  an  im- 
portant part,  for  they  were  his  chief  reliance  for  success. 

The  battle  commenced  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock  by  Sigel's  field-pieces, 
under  IMajor  Bischofi*,  and,  after  a  desultory  contest  of  over  three  hours,  it  Avas 
obserA'ed  that  the 
Confederate  cav- 
alry under  Rains 
Avere  outflanking 
the  Nationals,  on 
the  right  and  left. 
Sio-el's  bawffaffe- 
train  at  the  Dry 
Fork  Creek  Avas 
in  danger,  and  he 
fell  back  to  secure 
it.  His  antagonist 
sloAvly  folio  Aved, 
but  was  kept  at 
a  respectful  dis- 
tance by  the  Na- 
tional cannon,  two 

of  Avhich  Avere  on  each  flank,  and  four  in  the  rear,  of  the  little  Union  army. 
The  retreat  Avas  made  in  perfect  order,  and  Avas  but  little  interrupted  by 
fighting,  excepting  at  the  bluflTs  at  Dry  Fork  Creek,  through  Avhich  the  road 
passed.  There  the  Confederate  caA'alry  massed  on  Sigel's  front  and  tried  to 
impede  his  progress.  These  were  quickly  dispersed  by  his  guns,  and  by  a 
vigorous  charge  of  his  infantry.  , 


sigel's  field  of  operations. 
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Finding  tlie  pi'escnce  of  an  overwhelming  force  (estimated  at  full  five 
tliousand  men,  including  a  heavy  reserve)  too  great  to  be  long  borne  with 
safety,  Sigel  continued  his  orderly  retreat  to  the  heights  near  Carthage, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  running  fight  nearly  all  the  Avay.  The  Confede- 
rates still  jiressed  him  sorely.  lie  attempted  to  give  his  troops  rest  at  the 
village,  but  the  cavalry  of  his  enemy,  crossing  Spring  River  at  various  points, 
hung  so  threateningly  on  his  flank,  and  so  menaced  the  Springfield  road,  that 
he  continued  his  retreat  to  Sarcoxie  without  much  molestation,  the  Confeder- 
ates relinquisliing  the  pursuit  a  few  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Nationals  had 
lost  in  the  battle  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded,  all  of  whom  were 
borne  away  by  their  friends.  They  also  lost  nine  horses,  a  battery  of 
four  cannon,  and  one  baggage  wagon.  In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Con- 
rad and  his  company  of  ninety  men,  Avho  were  left  in  Neosho,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates.'  The  loss  of  the  insurgents,  according  to  their 
own  account,  was  from  thirty  to  forty  killed,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fiA^e  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.-  They  also  lost  forty-five  men 
made  prisoners,  eighty  horses,  and  a  considerable  number  of  shot-guns,  with 
which  Jackson's  cavalry  were  armed. 

Being  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates,  more  than  thi'ee  to  one.  Colonel 

Sigel  did  not  tarry  at  Sarcoxie,  but  continued  his  retreat  by  Mount  Vernon 

to  Svjrino^field,  where  he  was  ioined  by  General  Lyon  on  the  ISth," 

ajuly,  1S61.  ^°.^  "^        ^  •'  •'  „ 

who  took  the  chief  command.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement  for 
Sigel ;  for  within  twelve  hours  after  the  battle,  Jackson  Avas  re-enforced  by 
Generals  Price  and  Ben  McCulloch,  who  came  Avith  several  thousand  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Texas  troops. 

General  Lyon  had  left  BooncA^ille  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitiA'e  Confederates 
on  the  3d  of  July,  Avith  a  little  army  numbering  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
men,  Avith  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  long  baggage-train.  The  day  Avas 
intensely  hot.  The  commander  Avas  mounted  on  an  iron-gray  horse,  accom- 
panied by  his  body-guard,  composed  of  ten  Gerii^an  l)utchers  of  St.  Louis, 
Avho  Avere  noted  for  their  size,  strength,  and  horsemanship,  and  AA'cre  all  well 
mounted  and  heaA'ily  armed  Avith  pistols  and  sabers.  He  reached  an  im- 
portant ferry  on  the  Grand  River,  a  branch  of  the  Osage,  in  Henry  County,  on 
the  Yth,*  Avhere  he  was  joined  by  three  thousand  troops  from 
Kansas,  under  Major  Sturgis.  The  AA'hole  force  crossed  the  river, 
by  means  of  a  single  scow,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  8th.  In  the  mean  time, 
tAvo  companies  of  caA^alry,  Avho  crossed  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  had  pushed 
forAvard  to  gain  the  ferry  on  the  Osage,  tAventy-tAVO  miles  ahead.  Near  that 
point,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  the  main  army  reached  the  river  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th,  Avhen  they  were  stirred  by  intense  excitement,  jiroduced 
by  intelligence  of  Colonel  Sigel's  fight  near  Carthage. 

Lyon  Avas  noAv  eighty  miles  from  Springfield.  Satisfied  of  Sigel's  peril, 
he  decided  to  change  his  course,  and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  ofiicer, 
by  forced  marches.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  regardless  of  the  in- 
tense heat  and  lack  of  sleep,  the  army  moved  from  the  south  bank  of  the 


'  Report  of  Colonel  Sigel  to  Brigadier-General  Sweeney,  dated  Springfield,  .Tuly  lltli,  1S61. 
2  Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War,  paire  133.     It  is  believed  that  the  entire  loss  of  the  Confodoiatos  was  at 
least  300  men. 
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Osage,  and  soon  striking  a  dense  forest,  sometimes  pathless  and  dark,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  their  way  among  steep  hills,  deep  gorges,  swiftly 
running  streams,  miry  morasses,  ngly  gullies  Avashed  by  the  rains,  jagged 
rocks,  and  fallen  timbers.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  army 
halted  for  dinner,  tliey  were  twenty-seven  miles  from  their  starting-place  in 
tlie  morning.  The  march  was  resumed  at  sunset,  and  was  continued  until 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lltli,  when  the  commander  ordered  a 
halt.  For  forty-eight  hours,  most  of  the  men  had  not  closed  their  eyes  in 
sleep.  Witliin  ton  minutes  after  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  nine-tenths  of 
the  wearied  soldiers  were  slumbering.  Tliey  did  not  stop  to  unroll  their 
blankets,  or  select  a  good  spot  for  resting ;  but  officers  and  privates  dropped 
upon  the  ground  in  deep  sleep.  They  had  marched  over  a  horrible  road, 
during  twenty-four  hours,  almost  fifty  miles.  Early  tlie  next  momiing  a 
courier  brought  intelligence  of  Sigel's  safety  in  Springfield,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  march  of  thirty  miles  was  made  leisurely  during  the  space  of  the 
next  two  days.' 

Lyon  encamped    near  Springfield,"  and    then  prepared  to  contend  with 
the  overwhelming  and  continually  increasing  number  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Confederates  had     "''^Igg/'^ 
been  driven  into  the  soiithwestern  corner  of  Missouri,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Kansas  and  Arkansas.     Xow  they  were  making  vigorous  preparations . 
to  regain  the  territory  they  had  lost.     They  had  been  largely  re-enforced,  and 
were  especially  strong  in  cavalry.     At  Cassville,  the  capital  of  Barry  County, 
near  the  Arkansas  line,  on  the  great  overland  mail  route,  they  established  a 
general  rendezvous;  and  there,  on  the  29th  of  July,  four  Southern  armies, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Price,  McCulloch.  Pearce,  and 
McBride,  effected  a  junction. 

At  that  time  General  Lyon,  with  his  little  force  daily  diminishing  by  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  enlistment,  was  confined  in  a  defensive  attitude  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Springfield.  He  had  called  repeatedly  for  re-en- 
forcements, to  which  no  response  Avas  given.  lie  waited  for  them  long,  but 
they  did  not  come.  Every  day  his  position  had  become  more  perilous,  and 
now  the  Confederates  were  weaving  around  him  a  strong  web  of  real  danger ; 
yet  he  resolved  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards.'^ 

At  the  close  of  July,  Lyon  was  informed  that  the  Confederates  were 
marching  upon  Springfield  in  two  columns  (in  the  aggregate,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  strong)  ;  one  from  Cassville,  on  the  south,  and  the  other 
from  Sarcoxie,  on  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  National  camp 
and  the  town.  He  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  them ;  and,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  August,  his  entire  army  (5,500  foot,  400  horse,  and  18 
guns),  led  by  himself,  moved  toward  CassA'ille,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
force  left  behind  to  guard  the  city."     They  bivouacked  that  night  on  Cave 

^  Life  of  General  Xathaniel  Lyon.     By  Ashbol  Woo(lwar(l,  M.  D. 

-  On  the  31st  of  July,  Lyon  wrote,  saying:  "I  fear  the  enemy  may  become  emboldened  by  our  want  of 
activity.  I  have  constant  rumors  of  a  very  large  force  below,  and  of  throats  to  attack  us  with  overwhelming 
numbers.     I  should  have  a  much  larger  force  than  I  have,  and  be  much  better  supiilicd." 

5  Lyon's  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the  First  and  Second  Heguhirs,  under  Major  Sturgis  ; 
five  companies  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews;  two  companies  of  the  Second 
Missouri,  Major  Osterhaus;  three  companies  of  the  Third  Missouri,  Colonel  Sigel ;  Fifth  Missouri,  Colonel  Salo- 
mon; First  Iowa,  Colonel  Bates;  First  Kansas,  Colonel  Deitzler;  Second  Kansas,  Colonel  Mitchell  ;  two  com- 
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Creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  moved  forward  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  excessively  annoyed  by  heat  and  dust,  and  intense  thirst,  for 
most  of  the  wells  and  streams  were  dry.  At  Dug  Springs,  nineteen  miles 
southwest  of  Springfield,  tliey  halted.  They  were  in  an  oblong  valley,  five 
miles  in  length,  and  broken  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  formed 
wooded  ridges.  Soon  after  halting,  they  discovered,  by  clouds  of  dust  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  valley,  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  there  and  in 
motion.  Tliese  were  Confederates,  under  General  Rains.  A  battle-line  was 
foi-ined  by  the  Nationals,  and  in  that  order  the  little  army  moved  forwaixl 
toward  the  enemy,  led  by  a  company  of  Regular  Infantry,  under  Captain 
Steele,  supported  by  another  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Captain 
.Stanley,  which  held  the  advanced  position  on  the  left.  Owing  to  the  ridges 
in  tlie  valley,  the  real  force  of  each  party  was  easily  concealed  from  the  other, 
and  afforded  opportunities  for  surprises.  And  so  it  liappened.  While  the  van- 
guard of  the  Nationals  was  movmg  cautiously  forward,  followed  by  the  main 
body,  and  skirmishers  were  exchanging  shots  briskly,  a  large  force  of  Con- 
federates suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods,  to  cut  ofi*  Steele's  infantry  from 
Stanley's  cavalry.  The  latter  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  strong)  immediately 
drew  up  his  men  in  proper  order,  and  ^\-hen  the  foe  was  witliin  the  range  of  their 
Sharp's  carbines,  they  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  them.  The  latter  numbered 
nearly  five  hundred.  They  returned  the  fire,  and  a  regular  battle  seemed 
about  to  open,  when  a  subordinate  officer  in  Stanley's  command  shouted 
"  Charge  !"  and  twenty-five  horsemen  dashed  in  among  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry, hewing  them  down  with  their  sabers  with  fearful  slaughter.  Stanley 
could  do  nothing  better  than  sustain  the  irregular  order ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  heroic  little  band  with  re-enforcements,  the  Confederates  had  broken 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  "Are  these  men  or  devils — they  fight  so?" 
asked  some  of  the  wounded  of  the  vanquished,  when  the  conflict  was  over. 

When  this  body  of  Confederate  infantry  fled,  a  large  force  of  their  cavalry 
appeared  emerging  from  the  woods.  Captain  Totten  brought  two  of  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  them  from  a  commanding  eminence  with  such  precision,  that  his 
shells  fell  among  and  scattered  them  in  great  disorder,  for  their  frightened 
horses  became  unmanageable.  The  whole  column  of  the  Confederates  now  with- 
drew, leaving  the  valley  in  possession  of  the  National  troops.  Tims  ended  The 
Battle  of  Dug  Springs.  Lyon's  loss  was  eight  men  killed  and  thirty  wound- 
ed, and  that  of  the  Confederates  was  about  forty  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 

The  Nationals  moved  forward  the  next  morning  in  search  of  foes,  but  were 

disappointed.     They  encamped  at  Curran,  in  Stone  County,  twenty-six  miles 

from  Springfield,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  the  next  day,  when 

General  Lyon  called  a  council  of  officers,'  and  it  was  determined 

"£"^    '    to  retui-n  to  Snrino-field.     The  armv  moved  in  that  direction  on 

the  following  morning,"   and    reached    Springfield    on   the    6th.^ 

jianifs  First  Itoirular  Cavalry,  Captains  Stanley  and  Carr;  three  companies  First  Regular  Cavalry  (i-ecrnits). 
Lieutenant  Latlirop;  Captain  Totten's  Battery,  Regular  Artillery,  six  guns,  6  and  12-p(ninders;  Lie\itenant  Du 
Bois''  B.atterj-,  Regular  Artillery,  four  guns,  6  and  12-pounders ;  Captain  Schaetfer's  B.attery,  Missouri  Volunteer 
Artillery,  six  guns.  0  .ind  12-pounders.  Gener.al  Lyon  gave  the  most  important  secondary  commands  to  Briga- 
dier-General Sweeney,  Colonel  Sigel,  and  Major  Sturgis. 

1  The  officers  called  into  the  council  were  Brigadier-General  Sweeney,  Colonel  Sigel,  Majors  Schoflcld, 
Shepherd,  Conant,  and  Sturgis,  and  Captains  Totten  and  Schaeffer. 

^  Correspondence  of  the  Xew  York  World  and  Herald :  Life  of  General  Lyon,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  pages 
297  to  301,  inclusive. 
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The  events  of  the  past  few  days  had  given  great  encouragement  to  both 
officers  and  men. 

Tlie  affair  at  Dug  Springs  impressed  General  McCulloch  (a  part  of  whose 
cohimn  it  was  that  had  been  so  smitten  there)  with  tlie  importance  of  great 
circumspection,  and,  after  consultation  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  fell  back, 
and  moving  westward,  formed  a  junction  with  the  weaker  force  under  Price, 
then  advancing  fi-om  Sarcoxie.  Information  reached  them  at  Cane  Creek 
that  Lyon's  force  was  immensely  superior,  and  McCulloch  counseled  a  retro- 
grade movement.  Price  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  favored  an 
immediate  advance.  His  officers  agreed  with  him,  and  he  asked  McCiilloch 
to  loan  him  arms,  that  his  destitute  Missouri  soldiers,  who  were  willing  to 
fight,  might  be  allowed  to  do  so.  McCulloch  refused.  So  the  matter  stood, 
when,  on  the  same  evening,"  an  order  was  received  by  McCulloch, 
from  Major-General  Polk,'  ordering  an  advance  upon  Lyon.  He  "  j^geL  ' 
called  a  council  of  his  officers,  exhibited  the  order  to  Price, 
and  offered  to  march  immediately  on  Springfield,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  Price,  anxious  to  drive  the 
Nationals  out  of  Missouri,  yielded  to  the  Texan,  saying  he  was  "  not  fighting 
for  distinction  but  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was 
willing  to  surrender  his  command  and  his  life,  if  necessary,  as  a  saci-ifice  to 
the  cause.'" 

On  taking  chief  command.  General  McCulloch  issued  an  order,*  direct- 
ing all  unarmed  men  to  remain  in  camp,  and   all  others  to  put 
their  arms    in  order,   provide   themselves    "with   fifty   rounds    of         ' 
ammunition   each,    and   be    in    readiness  for   marching   at   midnight.      He 
divided  the  army  into  three  columns ;  the  first  commanded  by  himself,  the 
second  by  General  Pearce,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  third  by  General  Price ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  whole  force,  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  in  fine 
spirits,  moved  toward  Springfield,  expecting  to  meet  Lyon  eight  miles  dis- 
tant   from  their  camp,   where    there   Avere   strong  natural    defenses.     They 
approached  the  position  cautiously,  at  sunrise,  but  were  disappointed.     They 
pushed  forward,  unmindful  of  the   intense  heat,  the  stifling  dust,  and  the 
lack  of  water;  and  en  the  night  of  the  10th  the  wearied  army  encamjDed  at 
Big  Spring,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wilson's  Creek,  and  about  ten  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Springfield.     They  were  in  a  sad  plight.     Their  baggage-train 
was  far  behind,  and  so  were  tlieir  beef  cattle.     The  troops  had  not  eaten 
any  thing   for   twenty-four  hours,   and  for  ten   days  previously  they   had 
received  only  half  rations.     They  satisfied  the  cravings  of  liunger  by  eating- 
green  corn  on  the  way,  but  without  a  particle  of  salt  or  a  mouthful  of  meat. 
They  had  no  blankets,  nor  tents,  nor  clothes,  excepting  what  they  had  on 
their  backs,  and  four-fifths  of  them  were  liarefooted.     "  Billy  Barlow's  dress 
at  a  circus,"  wrote  one  of  their  number,  "  would  be  decent  in  comparison  Avith 
that  of  almost  any  one,  from  the  major-general  down  to  the  humblest  pri- 
vate." 

On  the  9th,  the  whole  Confederate  army  moved  to  Wilson's  Creek,  at  a 
point  southwest  of  Springfield,  where  that  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  gentle  sloping  hills  covered  Avith  jiatches  of 

1  See  page  540,  volume  I.  "  Pollard's  Fimt  Year  of  the  War.  page  135. 
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low  trees  and  fields  of  corn  and  Avlieat.  Tliey  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  for  nearly  two  days  subsisted  wholly  upon  green  corn.  Their 
eftective  force,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  was  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  horsemen.  Tlie  latter  were  indifterently 
armed  with  flint-lock  muskets,  rifles,  and  shot-guns ;  and  there  were  many 
mounted  men  not  armed  at  all.  They  had  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.'  Gen- 
eral Price  reported  the  luimber  of  ^Missouri  State  troops  at  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  entu-e  number  of  Confederates  encamped  on 
Wilson's  Creek  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-three  thousand. 

General  Lyon  had  now  only  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  efiective 
men,  and  prudence  seemed  to  dictate  a  retreat  northward  rather  than  risk  a 
battle  under  such  disadvantages.  But  he  knew  that  a  retreat  at  that  time 
would  ruin  the  Union  cause  in  Missouri,  and  he  was  willing  to  risk  every 
tiling  for  that  cause.  He  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  peril  by  which  his 
little  army  was  surrounded,  but  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  success,  for  he  was 
in  command  of  good  oflicers,  and  brave  and-  well-armed  men.  Yet,  in  a 
council  of  war,  which  he  called  on  the  9th,  these  oflicers,  with  great  unani- 
mity, favored  the  evacuation  of  Springfield,  in  order  to  save  the  troops ;  but 
General  T.  AV.  Sweeney  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  urged  making  a  stand 
where  they  were,  and  withdrawing  from  Springfield  only  on  com- 
pulsion." On  the  same  day"  each  party  in  the  contest  prepared 
to  advance  upon  the  other  within  twenty-four  hoiirs. 
Xecessity  compelled  Lyon  to  go  out  and  meet  his  foe,  for  Springfield,  situ- 
ated on  an  open  plain,  could  not  be  made  defensible  by  means  at  his  command. 
Every  avenue  leading  from  it  would  soon  be  closed  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  loss  of  his  whole  command  might  be 
the  consequence.  Every  thing  now  depended  upon  secrecy  and  skill  of  move- 
ment, and  he  resolved  to  march  out  at  night,  surprise  his  enemy,  and  by  a 
bold  stroke  scatter  his  forces.  Twice  already  he  had  appointed  the  hour  for 
such  a  movement  to  begin,  but  each  time  prudence  compelled  him  to  post- 
pone it.  Finally,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  he  pi'epared  to  execute  his 
plan  that  night.  He  divided  his  little  army  into  two  columns,  and  made 
dispositions  to  strike  the  Confederate  camp  at  two  points  simultaneously.^ 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Confederates  were  preparing 

for  a  similar  movement.     They  were  divided  into  foi;r  columns,  and  ordered 

to  march  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  night   of  the   9th,'  so  as  to  sm-- 

round  Springfield  and  attack  the  National  Army  at  dawn  the  next 

morning.     On  account  of  a  gathering  storm  and  the  intense  darkness,  McCul- 

1  Pollard's  Firxt  Tear  of  the  War,  pnge  136. 

2  WooilrutFs  Life  of  Lyon. -pix^a  303.  General  Sweeney  hail  been  in  Sprinsfield  some  time,  from  which 
place  he  had  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  4th  of  July,  commanding  all  disloyalists  to  cease  their  opposition 
to  the  Government  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

3  Lyon's  column  consisted  of  three  brigades,  commanded  respcctirely  by  M.^ior  S.  D.  Stnrgis.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Andrews,  and  Colonel  Deitzler.  Major  Sturiris's  bri^rade  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  Regular  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Plummer.  Captain  Totten's  light  battery  of  six  pieces,  a  battalion  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  under 
Major  Osterhaiis,  Captain  Wood's  company  of  mounted  Kansas  Volunteers,  and  a  company  of  Regular  Cavalry_ 
under  Lieutenant  Canfield.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews's  brigade  consisted  of  Captain  Steele's  battalion  of 
Regulars,  Lieutenant  Du  Bois'  light  battery  of  four  pieces,  and  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers.  Deitzler's  brigade 
was  composed  of  the  First  and  Second  Kansas  and  First  Iowa  Volunteers,  and  two  hundred  mounted  Missouri 
Home  Guards.  Sigel's  column  consisted  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Missouri  Volunteers,  one  company  of  cavalry, 
under  Captain  Carr.  another  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  Farrand.  of  the  First  Infantry,  and  a  company  of  re- 
cruits, with  a  light  battery  of  six  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Lothrop. 
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loch  countermanded  the  order,  and  his  araiy,  wearied  with  waiting  and 
Avatching,  was  still  in  camp  on  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.' 
This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Lyon.  He  had  moved  at  the  appointed 
hour ;  and  as  McCuIloch,  in  anticipation  of  his  march  upon  Springfield,  had 
Avithdrawn  his  advanced  pickets,  and,  feeling  no  apprehensions  of  an  attack  by 
Lyon  with  his  small  force,  had  not  thrown  them  out  again,  the  Xationals 
Avere  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  surjjrise  of  their  foe. 

The  two  c^:)lumns  of  the  Xational  Army  Avere  led  respectively  hy  Lyon 
and  Sigel.     The   former,    Avith    ]Major   Sturgis    as    his  second   in  command, 
marched  from  Spi-ingfield  with  the  main  body,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  Oth,"  to  foil  upon  the  Confederates  in  front,  leaving 
Sigel,  Avith  tweh'e  hundred  men  and  six  guns,  to  gain  their  rear        isei.  ' 
by  their  right.     Lyon's  force    ariived  Avithin  sight  of  the  Con- 
federate guard-fires  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Avhere  they  lay  on  their 
arms  until  daAvn.     Sigel  in  the  mean  time  had  left  his  position  a  little  south 
of  Springfield,  and  was  in  the  Confederate  rear  at  the  appointed  time,  ready 
to  strike  the  meditated  bloAv. 

Lyon   formed   a  line  of  battle    at    Aa'c   o'clock  *  and  moved 

_  '  ''  Aug;  10. 

forward  to  attack  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Confederate 
camp,  occupied  by  General  Rains,  closely  followed  by  To tt en's  Battery, 
which  Avas  supported  by  a  strong  reseiwe.  The  Confederate  pickets  Avere 
driven  in  by  Lyon's  skinnishers,  and  the  Xationals  Avere  Avitliin  musket- 
range  of  the  hostile  camp  in  front  of  Rains  before  the  latter  Avas  aware  of 
their  approach.  Rains  immediately  communicated  the  astounding  fact  to 
General  Price.  He  told  him  truly,  that  the  main  body  of  the  National  Army 
was  close  upon  him,  and  he  called  earnestly  for  re-enforcements.  McCulloch 
was  at  Price's  quarters  Avhen  the  alarming  news  arrived,  and  he  hastened  at 
once  to  his  own,  to  make  dispositions  for  battle. 

General  Lyon  pushed  on  Avith  vigor  Avhen  the  Confederate  camp  pickets 
were  driven  in.  The  mounted  Home  Guards  and  Captain  Plummer's  battal- 
ion Avere  throAvn  across  Wilson's  Creek,  near  a  sharp  bend,  and  moved  on  a 
line  Avith  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  for  the  puq^ose  of  preA-enting  the 
left  flank  of  the  Nationals  being  turned.  Steadily  onAvard  the  main  column 
marched  along  a  ravine,  Avhen,  on  ascending  a  ridge,  it  confronted  a  large 
force  of  Confederate  foot-soldiers,  composed  of  the  infantry  and  artilleiy  of 
Price's  command,  under  Generals  W.  Y.  Slack,  J.  H.  McBride,  J.  B.  Clark, 
and  M.  M.  Parsons.  These  Avere  all  Missouri  State  Guards.  Dispositions 
for  a  contest  Avere  at  once  made  by  both  parties.  The  battalions  of  Major 
Osterhaus,  and  two  companies  of  tlie  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  under  Cap- 
tains Yates  and  Cavender,  of  the  Nationals,  deployed  as  skirmishers.  At  the 
same  time  the  left  section  of  Captain  Totten's  Battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Sokalski,  fired  upon  their  foe.  A  few  moments  afterward,  the  remainder  of 
the  battery,  planted  on  an  eminence  more  to  the  right  and  front,  opened  Avith 
such  desti-uctive  effect,  that  the  Confederates  broke,  and  Avere  driven  by 
Lyon's  infantry  to  the  hills  OA'erlooking  their  camp. 

To  seize  and  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  Avhich  the  Confederates 

>  Report  of  General  Price  to  Governor  Jackson,  August  12th,  1861.  Pollard,  In  his  Firnt  Year  of  the  War,. 
page  137,  says,  that  after  receiving  orders  to  march,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  troops  made  preparation,  and 
got  up  a  dance  before  their  camp-fires.     This  dance  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour. 
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had  Leen  driven  was  most  desirable,  and  for  that  purj^ose  the  First  Missouri, 
First  Kansas,  and  First  Iowa,  with  Totten's  Battery,  pushed  forward.  Major 
Osterhaus's  battalion  being  on  the  extreme  riglit,  his  own  right  resting  on 
the  side  of  an  abrupt  ravine.  A  line  of  battle  was  immediately  formed  on 
the  hill,  with  the  Missouri  troops  in  front,  the  Kansas  troops  sixty  yards  to 
the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  and  the  Iowa  troops  still  farther  to 
the  left.  Totten's  Battery  was  planted  on  an  eminence,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  troops;  and  Dubois's  Battery,  supported  by  Steele's  battalion, 
was  i^laced  about  eighty  yards  to  the  left  and  rear  of  it,  in  a  position  to  play 
upon  a  concealed  Confederate  battery  on  the  ci'est  of  a  ridge  across  the 
creek,  which  swept  the  position  of  the  Xationals.  In  the  mean  time,  Totten 
attacked  a  masked  battery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  Avhose  position 
could  only  be  known  by  the  flash  and  smoke  of  its  guns.  Directly  in  front, 
under  Totten's  guns,  lay  the  camp  of  General  Rains,  entirely  deserted. 

The  battle  row  became  general  A  very  severe  contest  was  raging  on  the 
rig-ht,  where  the  First  Missouri  was  iig-htino^  in  thick  landerwood.  It  was  a 
contest  involving  a  struggle  between  superior  arms  well  used,  and  over- 
whelming numbers.  As  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates  were  penetrated  and 
gaps  were  made,  they  were  immediately  filled ;  and  in  this  terrible  conflict 
the  line  of  the  Missourians  was  sadly  thinned.  Totten  was  ordered  up  to 
their  support,  and  his  canister-shot  made  awful  lanes  through  a  large  body 
of  Confederates,  who,  by  the  trick  of  carrying  a  Union  flag,  approached 
quite  near  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  cannon.  The  deception  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  allow  Totten  to  punish  them  severely,  and  full  half  an 
hour  his  and  Dubois's  Battery  made  a  continual  roar.  In  the  mean  time, 
Plummer's  battalion,  in  the  bend  of  the  stream,  was  encountering  a  large 
body  of  infantry  in  a  com-field.  The  fight  there  was  terrific  for  a  while, 
when  over  two  thousand  Confederates  came  pouring  into  the  open  field 
from  the  woods  like  a  torrent,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  aunihilate  the 
Xationals  in  an  instant.  The  latter,  perceiving  their  peril,  retreated  in  good 
order,  while  shells  from  Dubois's  Battery,  thrown  with  precision,  fell  among 
the  pursuers  with  such  fearful  eflect,  that  they  turned  and  fled.  The  Con- 
federates had  been  struggling  vigorously  and  bravely  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Xationals;  but  noAV,  after  such  feai^ful  loss  and  demoralization,  they 
abandoned  the  attempt. 

Whilst  Lyon  was  thus  carrying  on  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  front, 
Sigel,  whose  assigned  duty  was  to  turn  their  right,  by  the  rear,  had  opened 
fire.  With  his  twelve  hundred  men,  and  battery  of  six  cannon,  he  had 
reached  a  position  Avithin  a  mile  of  their  camp  at  dawn.  He  had  moved 
with  great  skill  and  caution,  and  his  alert  little  force  had  cut  ofi"  several 
squads  of  their  enemy  in  such  a  way  that  no  intelligence  of  his  ajjproach 
coiild  reach  the  Confederate  Amiy.  Almost  the  first  intimation  given  them 
of  his  presence  was  the  bursting  of  his  shells  over  their  tents  near  the  middle 
of  their  encampment,  at  the  moment  Avhen  the  booming  of  Lyon's  hea^-y 
guns  was  heai'd  in  another  part  of  the  field.  The  dismayed  Confederates, 
composed  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Churchill,  Greer's  Texan  Rangers,  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  mounted  Missourians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Brown, 
fled,  leaving  every  thing  behind  them ;  Avhen  Sigel's  men  rushed  across  the 
creek,  traversed  the  desolate  camp,  and  formed  almost  in  its  center.     Tlie 
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Confederates  immediately  reappeared  in  strong  force  of  infontry  and  cavalry, 
when  Sigel  brought  his  artillery  into  a  commanding  position,  and  with  it 
drove  his  foes  into  the  Avoods. 

Hearing  the  continued  roar  of  Lyon's  heavy  guns,  Sigel  now  pressed  for- 
Avard  to  attack  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  in  the  rear.  He  had  pass^ed 
along  the  Fayette- 
ville  road,  as  far  as 
Sharp's  farm,  with 
about  a  hundred 
prisoners  Avhom  he 
had  captured, when 
the  firing  at  the 
northward  almost 
ceased.  Seeing  at 
the  same  time 
large  numbers  of 
the  Confederates 
moving  southward, 
he  believed  that 
Lyon  had  won  a 
victory;  and  that 
belief  Avas  strength- 
ened, Avhen  it  Avas 
reported  to  him 
that  National  sol- 
diers Avere  ap- 
proaching his  line. 
Orders  Avere  giA^en 
not  to  fire  in  that 
direction,  and  flags 
of  friendly  greeting 

Avere  waA'ed,  Avhen  suddenly  the  adA^ancing  troops  raised  the  Confederate 
banner,  and  tAvo  batteries,  directly  in  front  of  Sigel's  force,  opened  a  heaA^y 
and  destructive  fire  upon  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates,  strong  in  num- 
bers, and  dressed  like  Sigel's  men,  had  so  deceived  that  commander,  that  they 
Avere  allowed  to  approach  Avithin  less  than  musket-shot  distance  before  the 
trick  Avas  discoAcred.  The  consternation  in  his  ranks  Avas  terrible,  and  erery 
arm  seemed  paralyzed  for  a  moment.  In  the  sudden  confusion  the  Confed- 
erates rushed  forAvard,  killed  the  ai'tillery  horses,  and,  turning  the  flanks  of 
the  infantry,  caused  them  to  fly  in  the  Avildest  disorder.  They  rushed  into 
bushes  and  by-roads,  incessantly  attacked  by  large  numbers  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  cavalry.  The  entire  battery  Avas  captured ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  of  his  twelve  hundred  men,  Sigel  had  only  about  three  hundred 
left.  He  saved  these  and  one  of  his  cannon,'  but  lost  his  regimental  flag. 
Such  now  composed  the  entire  remnant  of  Lyon's  second  column.^ 
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1  Captain  FUgg  fastened  ropes  to  this  gun,  and  made  gome  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  draw  it  off  the  field. 

2  The  composition  of  Sigel's  corps  was  not  well  fitted  for  a  trying  position.     The  term  of  service  of  the 
Fifth  Missouri  had  expired,  and  the  engagement  to  remain  eight  days  longer  ended  on  the  day  before  the  battle. 
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There  had  boon  a  hill  in  the  tempest  of  Avar,  when  this  successful  strata- 
gem of  the  Confederates  was  performed.  Now  the  storm  burst  with  ..i- 
ereased  fury,  and  the  fight  was  terrific  all  along  the  line,  as  we  shall  obserw 
presently. 

We  left  Lyon's  column  contending  Avith  the  Confederates  in  front,  Avhen 
each  party  in  turn  had  been  compelled  to  give  Avay,  but,  equally  brave  and 
determined,  had  renewed  the  contest  with  vigor.  At  length,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  Sigel  Avas  pushing  along  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  strike  the  Con 
federate  rear,  the  firing  had  ceased  along  almost  the  entire  line.  The  excep^ 
tion  Avas  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  National  forces,  Avhere  the  First  Mis- 
souri, assisted  by  the  First  loAva  and  Kansas  regiments,  Avere  valiantly  beating 
back  the  foe,  in  their  attempts  to  turn  that  flank.  They  Avere  patiently 
fUTT^'ing  on  an  unequal  contest  with  a  superior  force,  though  decimated, 
during  OA'cr  four  hours'  hard  fighting.  They  Avere  almost  fainting  Avith  weari- 
ness and  thirst,  after  having  repeatedly  driven  back  their  enemy,  Avhen  a 
heavy  body  of  fresh  Confederates  were  seen  hurrying  forward  to  give  them  a 
crushing  bloAV.  The  quick  eye  and  judgment  of  General  Lyon  saAv  the  peril 
of  his  comrades,  and  he  ordered  the  Second  Kansas  to  their  support.  He 
rode  forward  himself,  and  perceiA'ing  the  danger  greater  than  he  apprehended, 
ordered  Totten  to  send  aid  from  his  battery  for  the  right  of  the  contending 
Nationals.  Lieutenant  Sokalski  was  immediately  ordered  forAvard  Avith  a  sec- 
tion, and  prompt  relief  Avas  afforded  by  his  skillful  use  of  his  guns. 

A  noAv  danger  to  the  Nationals  noAv  appeared.  Eight  hundred  Confede- 
rate cavalry  had  formed  a  line  of  battle,  unobserved,  behind  a  ridge,  and 
suddenly  dashed  toAvard  the  National  rear,  Avhere  some  Kansas  troops  Avere 
guarding  ambulances  for  the  Avounded.  Yolleys  from  infontry  did  not  check 
their  moA'ement ;  but  Avhen  they  Avere  Avithin  two  hundred  yards  of  Totten's 
Battery,  that  officer  suddenly  wheeled  his  guns,  turned  them  upon  the 
horsemen,  and  opened  such  a  deadly  fire  that  they  and  their  beasts  fell  in 
heaps.  The  effect  was  marvelous.  Those  mounted  men,  Avho  had  just 
been  prouldy  scorning  all  opposition,  and  feeling  sure  of  turning  the  tide 
of  A'ictory  in  faA^or  of  the  Confederates  Avith  A'ery  little  more  fighting,  Avere 
noAV  suddenly  scattered  in  confusion.  The  check  immediately  became  a 
rout,  and  every  man  in  the  saddle  sought  the  shelter  of  the  Avoods  or 
interA^ening  ridges.  MeauAvhile  the  support  of  Steele's  Battery  Avas  trans- 
ferred from  Dubois's  to  Totten's.  These  had  just  formed  in  battle  line  Avhen  a 
A-ery  heavy  body  of  Confederates  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods  on  Lj^on's 
front  and  flank.  Instantly  the  hurricane  of  Avar  Avas  again  in  full  career  over 
that  hard-fought  field.  BackAvard  and  forward  the  contending  lines  SAvayed, 
their  fronts  often  Avithin  a  foAV  yards  of  each  other.  Every  effective  man  in 
Lvon's  column  was  now  enwaored.  For  an  hour  the  conflict  Avas  terrible,  and 
all  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  feather's  Aveight  Avould  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other.  Lyon  Avas  seen  continually  moving  along  the  lines 
AvhereA'er  the  storni  raged  most  furiously,  encouraging  his  men  by  brave 
Avords  and  braver  deeds.  Very  early  in  this  fierce  engagement  his  horse 
Avas  shot.     Then  he  receiA'od  a  wound  in  the  leg ;  another  in  the  head  soon 

The  men  serving  the  cannon  were  tiiken  from  the  infantry,  and  were  mostly  recrnits.  Many  officers  had  left, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  the  men  of  the  Third  Keaiment  were  imperfectly  drilled,  and  had  never  been  under  flro 
before. 
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followed,  when,  partially  stunned,  he  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  rear  and 
said  to  Major  Schotield,  despondingly,  "I  fear  the  day  is  lost." — "No,  Gene- 
ral, let  ns  try  once  more,"  was  the  reply.  The  commander  soon  rallied,  and, 
i"eg^ardless  of  the  blood  still  flowing  from  his  wounds,  he  mounted  tlie  horse 
of  one  of  Major  Sturgis's  orderlies,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  Second 
Kansas,  who  were  led  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Mitchell,  he  swung  his  hat  over 
his  head,  and  calling  loudly  for  the  troops  to  follow,  dashed  forward  with  a 
desperate  determination  to  gain  the  victory.  Mitchell  fell  severely  wounded, 
and  his  troops  asked,  "  Who  shall  lead  us  ?" — "  I  will  lead  you,"  said  the 
chief;  "  come  on,  brave  men  !"  In  a  few  moments  afterAvard  a  ritte-ball  entered 
his  left  side  and  passed  through  his  body  near  the  heart.  He  fell  in  the  arms 
of  his  body-servant,  Albert  Lehman,  saying :  "  Lehman,  I  am  going,"  and 
expired  a  few  seconds  afterward. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  General  Lyon  fell,  and 
the  command  devohed  upon  Major  Sturgis.  The  Confederates  had  just  been 
repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  and  for  twenty  minutes  there  was  another  lull 
in  the  storm.  Taking  advantage  of  this  respite,  Sturgis  consulted  with  his 
officers.  The  little  army  was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  its  beloved  leader 
was  slain.  In  its  front  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  two- 
tliirds  were  effective  soldiers.  The  Nationals  had  then  been  without  water 
nearly  thirty  hours,  and  a  sujjply  could  be  had  only  at  Springfield,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Certain  defeat  seemed  to  await  the  little  band.  The  loss  of 
Sigel's  column  was  not  then  known.  His  silence  was  ominous.  If  he  had 
retreated,  nothing  was  left  for  Sturgis  to  do  but  to  follow  his  example.  The 
great  question  to  be  decided  Avas,  "  Is  retreat  possible  ?"  It  was  under  con- 
sideration when  the  council  was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  a 
heavy  body  of  infantry  advancing  from  the  hill  on  which  Sigel's  guns  had 
been  heard.  Above  them  was  seen  waving  the  banner  of  the  Union.  Pre- 
parations were  made  to  form  a  junction  Avith  them,  and  they  had  approached 
to  a  covered  position  Avithin  a  short  distance  of  Sturgis's  line,  Avhen  a  battery 
upon  a  hill  in  the  rear  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Nationals,  and  the 
approaching  troops  displayed  the  Confederate  flag. 

For  the  third  time  during  the  battle  the  Union  soldiers  had  been  deceiA'ed 
by  this  stratagem.  In  this  case  the  Confederates  came,  having  an  appear- 
ance exactly  like  Sigel's  men,  and  the  battery  Avith  Avhich  they  announced 
their  true  character  Ayas  composed  of  Sigel's  captured  guns !  Their  A'oice 
was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  they  Avere  speedily  silenced 
by  Dubois,  supported  by  Osterhaus  and  a  remnant  of  the  First  Missouri.  The 
battle  raged  fiercely  for  a  time.  Totten's  Battery,  supported  by  loAva  and 
Regular  troops,  in  the  center  of  the  National  line,  Avas  the  special  object  of 
attack.  The  tAvo  armies  Avere  sometimes  Avithin  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and 
faces  Avere  scorched  by  the  flash  of  a  foemau's  gun.  The  Union  column  stood 
like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  waves,  dashing  them  into  foam.  Its 
opj^onents  Avere  vastly  its  superior  in  numbers.  At  length  its  line,  pressed 
by  an  enormous  Aveight,  began  to  bend.  At  that  critical  moment  Captain 
Granger  dashed  forAvard  from  the  rear  Avith  the  support  of  Dubois's  Batter}', 
consisting  of.  portions  of  the  First  Kansas,  First  Missouri,  and  First  Iowa 
Regiments.  These  poured  upon  the  Confederates  a  A'olley  so  destructive  that 
their  right  Aving  recoiled,  leaving  the  earth  strewn  with  their  dead  and 
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wounded.  The  confusion  caused  by  this  disaster  spread  over  the  entire  Con- 
federate line,  and  in  broken  masses  they  fell  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
At  the  same  time,  their  wagon-train  was  on  fire,  its  huge  columns  of  black 
smoke  in  the  distance  giving  heart  to  the  Nationals  by  its  seeming  indications 
of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  fly.  But  this  they  did  not  do.  They 
lield  the  field. 

Thus  ended,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  the  Battle  of 
"^186^^*''  ^^"ilson's  Crkek,'  after  a  struggle  of  five  or  six  hours,  Avhich 
Avas  not  surpassed  in  intensity  and  proAvess,  on  both  sides,  durmg 
the  ofreat  war  that  followed.^  The  Xational  loss  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  the  most 
careful  estimate,  full  three  thousand.^  The  shattered  Xational  troops  were 
in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained  in  the 
closino-  contest.  Their  strength  and  their  ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  but  to  fall  back  to  S2)ringfield.  The 
order  for  that  movement  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  the  little 
army,  joined  on  the  way  by  a  portion  of  the  remnant  of  Sigel's  column, 
i-cached  the  old  camp,  still  iinder  the  j^rotection  of  a  body  of  Home  Guards, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hurry  of  retreat,  the  body  of  General 
Lyon  was  left  behind,  but  it  was  subsequently  recovered."* 

Under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Sigel,  the  entire  Union  force 
left  Sprmgfield  the  next  morning'  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  good 

*  August  11.  TT  -nil  111  1  n  ^  -y 

order  retreated  to  Kolla,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nve  miles 
distant,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  safely  conducting  a  Government  train, 
five  miles  in  lenijth,  and  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

J  The  Confederates  called  this  the  BattU  of  Oak  IliU. 

^  The  example  of  Lyon  in  the  campaign,  Avhich  for  him  ended  at  Springfield,  inspired  all  of  his  followers 
with  the  most  soldierly  qualities,  and  they  were  eminently  displayed  afterward.  From  his  little  army  a  large 
number  of  commanders  emanated,  and  were  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  West.  Two  year.;  afterward,  a 
writer  in  the  Detroit  Tribune  said :  "  There  was  present  at  Wilson's  Creek  the  usual  complement  of  officers  for 
a  force  of  five  thousand  men.  From  them  have  been  made  six  major-generals,  and  thirteen  brigadiers:  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors  by  the  score  have  sprung  from  those  who  were  then  either  line  or  non-com- 
missioned officers.  From  one  company  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  thirty-seven  commissioned  officers  are  now 
in  the  service.  Slmilarh',  one  company  of  the  First  Missouri  has  contributed  thirty -two.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  of  the  officers  who  survived  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  not  one  has  been  killed  in  battle,  and  only  one 
has  died  from  disease.  In  every  battle  for  the  L'nion  the  heroes  of  this  terrible  contest  are  found,  and  nowhere 
have  they  disgraced  their  old  record.  '  Is  it  not  worth  ten  years  of  life  to  be  able  to  say,  I  was  in  the  campaign 
with  Lyon  T  " 

A  poet  of  the  day,  apostrophizing  the  Spirit  of  Lyon  as  a  terror  to  the  conspirators,  wrote : 

"  For  wheresoe'er  thy  comrades  stand 
To  face  the  traitors,  as  of  yore. 
Thy  prescient  spirit  shall  command, 
And  lead  the  charge  once  more." 

'  See  reports  of  Major  Sturgis,  August  20th,  1S61 ;  of  Colonel  Sigel,  August  ISth,  1861,  and  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  Lyon's  army ;  also,  reports  of  Generals  Price  and  McCuUoch  and  their  subordinate  officers.  The 
National  loss  was  reported  at  22:3  killed,  721  wounded,  and  292  missing.  McCulloch  repo:  ted  the  Confederate 
loss  at  265  killed,  SOO  wounded,  and  30  missing.  At  the  same  time,  he  reported  the  National  loss  to  be  over  2.000. 
He  had  previously  said  to  a  National  officer,  who  was  with  a  party  at  his  quarters,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  ''Your 
loss  was  very  great,  but  ours  was  four  times  yours."    See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  {he  Conduct  oftlie  War. 

General  Price,  in  his  report  ( August  12th,  1S61),  says  the  loss  of  his  command  was  nearly  TOO,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  his  entire  force. 

■•  Lyon's  body  was  placed  in  an  ambul.ance  to  be  moved  from  the  field,  but  in  the  hurry  of  departure  it  was 
left.  From  Springfield,  a  surgeon  with  attendants  was  sent  back  for  it,  and  General  Price  sent  it  to  the  town  in 
his  own  wagon.  In  the  eonfnsion  of  abandoning  Springfield,  t'ue  next  morning,  it  was  again  left  behind,  when, 
after  being  carefully  prepared  for  burial  by  two  members  of  Brigadier-General  Clark's  staff,  it  was  delivered  to 
the  care -of  Mrs.  Phelps  (wife  of  J.  S.  Phelps,  a  former  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  a  stanch  Union 
m.in),  who  caused  it  to  be  buried.  A  few  days  afterward  it  was  disinterred  and  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  from 
there  it  was  convej^ed  to  its  final  resting-place  in  a  churchyard  at  East  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 
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The  Confederates,  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  did  not  follow,  thereby 
acknowledging  the  groundlessness  of  their  claim  to  a  victory,  Avhich  was  so 
exultingly  made.'  Indeed,  McCulloch,  in  his  first  official  report,  only  said  of 
the  Nationals,  "  They  have  met  with  a  signal  repulse."    It  was  not  even  that. 

The  Union  forces  reached  Rolla,  a  point  of  railway  communication  with 
St.  Louis,  on  the  19th  of  August,  where  "Camp  Good  Hope"  was  established. 
The  southern  portion  of  Missouri  was  now  left  open  to  the  sway  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  they  were  securing  important  footholds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mississippi  liiver.  In  the  mean  time,  Harris,  one  of  Governor  Jackson's 
brigadiers,  had  been  making  a  formidable  display  of  power  in  Northeastern 
Missouri.  He  had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at  Paris,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  destroying  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railway.  He  was  driven 
away  by  loyal  forces  under  Colonel  Smith,  when  he  oi'ganized  guerrilla  par- 
ties to  harass  and  plunder  the  Union  people.  Finally,  with  twenty-seven 
hundred  men,  he  joined  General  Price  before  Lexington. 

Other  organized  bands  of  Secessionists  had  been  operating  in  Northeastern 
Missouri  at  the  same  time,  and  had  compelled  the  Unionists  to  oi-ganize  and 
arm  themselves  for  defense.  The  latter,  under  Colonel  Moore,  formed  a 
camp  at  Athens.  The  Secessionists  also  organized;  and  on  the  5th  of  August, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  led  by  Martin  Green,  and  furnished  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  upon  Moore's  force,  of  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  in  the  village  of  Athens,  where  the  assailants  were  repulsed  and 
utterly  routed.  The  LTnionists  now  flocked  to  Moore's  victorious  standard ; 
and  these  being  aided  by  General  Pope,  the  Secessionists  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  were  soon  made  to  behave  very  circumspectly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loyal  civil  authorities  of  Missouri  were  making 
efibrts  to  keep  the  State  from  the  vortex  of  secession.     The  popular  Conven- 
tion, which  had  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  as  we  have  observed," 
reassembled  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  22d  of  Juh%  and  proceeded  to  reorganize 
civil  government  for  the  State,  which  had  been  broken  np  by  the  flight  of 
the  Executive-  and  other  officers,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  legislators,  many 
of  whom  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government.     The  Conven- 
tion declared  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  to  be  vacant,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to  twenty-five.     They  also  declared 
the  seats  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  vacant,  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-two  to  t Aventy-eight.''    On  the  following  day  they  pro-     "  '^"s^i^"' 
ceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  a  provisional  government,^  and 
appointed  the  first  Monday  iii  November  following  as  the  time  for  the  people 

1  McCulloch  tolcsraphcd  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  at  RU'hmond :  "Wo  have  gainofl  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy."  General  Price  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  brilliant  victory,"  "  achieved  upon  a  hard-fought  field,"  and  said  the 
Confederates  had  "  scattered  far  and  wide  the  well-appointed  army  which  the  usurper  at  Washington"  had. been 
for  more  than  six  months  gathering.  The  Confederate  "  Congress,"  at  Richmond,  on  the  21st  of  August,  in  the 
preamble  to  a  resolution  of  thanks  tendered  to  McCulloch  and  his  men,  declared  that  it  had  "  plea.sed  Almighty 
God  to  vouchsafe  to  the  arms  of  the  Confederate  States  another  glorious  and  important  victory;"  while  the 
newspaper  press  exhibited  the  greatest  jubilation.  "  The  next  word  will  be,"  shouted  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
of  the  ITth  of  August,  '"On  to  St.  Louis!'  That  taken,  the  power  of  Lincolnism  is  broken  in  the  whole  West; 
and  instead  of  shouting  'Ho!  for  Richmond!'  and  'IIo!  for  New  Orleans!'  there  will  be  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
among  the  frightened  magnates  at  Washington,  and  anxious  inquiries  of  what  they  shall  do  to  save  themselves 
from  the  vengeance  to  come." 

^  See  page  462,  volume  I. 

"  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Provisional  Governor;  Willard  P.  Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  Mordecai  Oliver, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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to  elect  persons  to  fill  the  same  offices.  ^Vftcr  transacting  other  necessarv 
business,  the  Convention  issued  an  Address  to  the  2>C'0ple,  in  which  the  state 
of  public  affiiirs  was  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  dangers  to  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Secessionists  within  its  borders  and 
invaders  from  without,  were  as  plainly  portrayed.  Tlie  treason  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  associates  was  exposed,  Avhereby  the  action  of  the  Convention 
in  organizing  a  provisional  government  was  justified. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  Provisional  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  calculated  to  allay  their  apprehension  concerning  one  of  their 
special  interests.  "Xo  countenance,"  he  said,  "will  be  afibrded  to  any 
scheme,  or  to  anj'-  conduct,  calculated  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  existing  in  the  State.  To  the  very  utmost  extent  of 
executive  power  that  institution  will  be  protected."  This  assurance  was  a 
mordant  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Union-loving  slaveholders,  and  the  new  pro- 
visional government  received  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Large  numbers  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance,'  and  the  friends  of  order  were  ijreatlv  encouraored. 

Whilst  the  loyal  State  Convention  and  the  provisional  government 
Avere  laboring  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  Missouri,  the  leaders  in  rebellion 
there  were  making  the  strongest  efforts  to  secure  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Commonwealth.  On  the  day  when  the  Convention  sent  forth  its  address, 
the  disloyal  Lieutenant-Governor  (Thomas  C.  Reynolds),  then  at  Xew  Ma- 
drid, on  the  Mississippi  River,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  declared  that,  acting  as  Chief  Magistrate  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  Governor  JacksQn,  he  had  returned  to  proclaim,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  disloyal  legislature,  the  absolute  severance  of 
Missouri  from  the  Union.  "Disregarding  forms,  and  looking  to  realities," 
he  said,  "I  view  any  ordinance  for  the  separation  from  the  Xorth,  and  union 
with  the  Confederate  States,  as  a  mere  outward  ceremony  to  giA'e  notice  to 
others  of  an  act  already  consummated  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,"  and  that, 
consequently,  "no  authority  of  the  L^nited  States  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
in  Missouri."  With  such  views  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  consign  them  to  the  inflictions  of  a  military  despotism; 
so,  in  the  same  pi'oclamation,  he  announced  that,  by  invitation  of  Governor 
Jackson,  General  Pillow,  commander  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  had  entered  Missouri,*  and  that  he  was  empowered  "  to  make 

1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  which  the  Confederate  leaders  had  compelled  the  citizens  to  take: — 

"  Know  all  men,  that  I, ,  of  the  County  of ,  State  of  Missouri,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear 

true  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  I  will  not  give  aid, 
comfort,  information,  protection,  or  encouragement  to  the  enemies  or  opposers  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  or 
of  their  allies,  the  Armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  penalty  of  death  for  treason." 

2  General  Pillow  landed  with  his  troops  at  New  Madrid,  at  near  the  close  of  July.  Ilis  first  order  issued 
there  was  on  the  2Sth,  prohibiting  the  s.ile  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  his  soldiers.  He  had  sugsested  this  move- 
ment into  Missouri  at  an  early  iieriod,  as  one  of  vast  importance  In  his  plans  for  seizing  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo. 
Whilst  engaged  in  strongly  fortifying  Memphis,  Randolph,  and  one  or  two  other  points  on  the  Tennessee  shore 
of  the  Mississi[>pi.  he  earnestly  recommended  the  occupation  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Xo.  10  by  his  troops, 
and  the  erection  of  strong  fortifications  there,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  making  New  Madrid  his  base  of  opera- 
tions .against  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  and  of  preventing  armed  vessels  descending  the  river,  it  being  evident 
early  in  June  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  that  purpose.  At  the  middle  of  June  he  was  ready  to  move 
forw.ard,  and  only  awaited  a  compliance  of  Governor  Harris,  with  a  requisition  of  Pillow  for  additional  troops 
from  Middle  Tennessee.  The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  loyal  East  Tennessee  at  that  time  so  .alarmed 
Harris  tliat  he  hesitated,  and  telegraphed  to  Pillow-  on  the  22d  of  June,  as  follows:  '"I  still  approve,  but  cannot 
send  troops  from  here  until  matters  in  East  Tennessee  are  settled.'''     Pillow  was  disappointed  and  annoyed,  and 
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and  enforce  such  civil  police  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
security  of  his  forces,  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline  in  his  camp, 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens;"  in  other  Avords, 
martial  law  was  established  witliin  indefinite  limits  hy  this  avowed  usurper 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  clothed  31.  Jeff.  Thompson,'  one  of  Jackson's 
Missouri  brigadiers,  with  the  same  power;  and  he  and  Pillow,  and  AV.  J. 
Hardee  (who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  Army),  now  held  military  posses- 
sion of  the  southeastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  made  vigorous 
preparations  to  co-operate  with  Price  and  his  associates  in  "expelling  the 
enemy  from  the  State."  Pillow  assumed  the  pompous  title  oi '•'•  Liberator  of 
Missouri^''  and  his  orders  and  dispatches  were  commenced,  "Head-Quarters 
Army  of  Liberation." 

Governor  Jackson,  who  had  been  to  Richmond  to  make  arrangements  for 


on  the  fnlldwint;  clay  he  wrote  to  the  Governor,  saying:  "I  think  it  exceedingly  unfortunate  tliat  you  have 
suspended  the  movemvnti/'orward  against  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo  for  the  relief  of  Missouri.  The  main  body  of 
the  force  at  these  two  points  has  been  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  in  the  East  and  thurising  up  of 
Missouri,  and  the  work  of  taking  these  points  would  now  be  of  comparatively  easy  accomplishment.  If  my  move- 
ments are  to  be  s\ispended  until  East  Tennessee  ceases  to  aitlk  and  becomes  loyal,  it  will  defer  my  action  to  a  period 
when  I  cannot  assume  the  qfentire  state.  In  my  judgment,  two,  three,  or  four  regiments  is  a  force  sullicient 
for  any  probable  contingency  in  view  of  the  position  of  East  Tennessee.  Without  aid  from  the  forces  of  Middle 
Tennessee  I  have  not  the  means  of  advancing,  nor  will  I  attempt  it.  In  ten  days  the  enemy  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, increase  his  force  at  Cairo,  and  will  h.ive  his  three  gunboats,  mounting  30  guns,  at  Cairo,  and  then  It 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  a  dislodgment."   ■ 

Then,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  great  wiint  of  tlie  Army  of  Tennessee  was  arms.  In  July,  Pillow 
issued  an  order  directing  tlie  ^rathering  up  of  all  the  ritles  in  [iri  vate  hands  in  Western  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  made  of  uniform  bore  and  devoted  to  the  psblic  use. 

In  his  appeal  to  the  people,  he  said:  "Seventy  thousind  additional  troops  must  be  raised  to  protect  the 
countr}'.  These  troops  can  be  armed  only  by  the  country  rifles  being  procured,  and  thus  converted.  .  .  These 
rifles  will  give  you  no  protection  when  scattered  over  the  country  in  your  houses.  Nothing  will  save  the  coun- 
try from  being  overrun  and  devastated  by  a  more  than  savage  foe,  but  arms  in  the  hands  of  organized  and  drilled 
troops."  Workshops  for  the  purpose  of  changing  these  arms  were  employed  at  Memphis,  under  Captain  Hunt. 
Agents  were  appointed  to  collect  the  rifles,  who  were  authorized  to  give  certificates  of  purchase,  the  weapons  to 
be  afterwards  paid  for  by  the  Confederate  government. — Pillow's  MS.  Order  Book. 

Among  a  mass  of  autograph  letters  before  me  is  one  from  General  S.  K.  Anderson  to  General  Pillow,  dated 
May  ISth,  ISOI,  in  which  he  makes  an  important  disclosure  concerning  evident  prc'i)arations  for  revolt  having 
been  made  by  the  authorities  of  Tennessee,  several  months  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  says  :  "  I  am 
using  every  elfoit  to  collect  together  the  arms  of  the  State  issued  to  volunteer  companies,  raised  _ft>r  political 
ptirposes  and  otherwise,  and  now  i]is,ba.m]t'i\;  and  in  looking  over  the  bonds  given  for  arms,  as  found  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  ofiice.  I  And  that  on  the  ith  of  Jul  1/  last  [1S60],  there  was  issued  to  W.  J.  Hendricks,  J.  E. 
Crowder,  E.  E.  Moody,  and  R.  Winslow,  of  Lagrange,  West  Tenn.,  the  following  arms :  W  swords  and  12S  pistols. 
These  arms  are  worth  looking  after,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  to  have  them  looked  after  and 
gathered  up,  if  not  in  the  liands  of  such  men  as  are  going  to  take  the  field."' 

1  Thompson,  who  became  a  notorious  guerrilla  chief,  like  Pillow,  seemed  fond  of  issuing  proclamations  and 
writing  letters,  in  both  of  which  he  indulged  much  in  hyperbole.  Many  of  the  latter,  written  at  the  period  we 
are  now  considering,  are  before  me.  The  day  after  Reynolds  issued  his  proclamation,  Thompson  sent  forth  the 
following  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style: — 

"  Come,  now,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot !  Our  enemies  are  whijiped  in  Virginia.  They  have  been  whipped 
in  Missouri.  General  Hardee  advances  in  the  center,  General  Pillow  on  the  right,  and  General  McCulloch  on 
the  left,  with  20.000  brave  Southern  hearts,  to  our  aid.  So  leave  your  plows  in  the  furrow,  and  your  o.xen  in  the 
yoke,  and  rush  like  a  tornado  upon  our  Invaders  and  foes,  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  e.arth,  or  force  them 
from  the  soil  of  our  State !  Brave  sons  of  the  Ninth  District,  come  and  join  us !  We  have  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  the  cattle  on  ten  thousand  hills  are  ours.  AVe  have  forty  thousand  Belgian  muskets  coming;  but  bring  your 
guns  and  muskets  with  you,  if  you  have  them;  If  not,  come  without  them.  We  will  strike  your  foes  like  a 
Southern  thunderbolt,  and  soon  our  camp-fires  will  illuminate  the  Merrimac  and  Missouri.     Come,  turn  out. 

"Jeff.  Thompson',  I>ri(/. -General  Comd'g."' 

Many  Missourians  who  had  fled  from  the  State,  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  had  entired  the  Tennessee 
Army.  It  was  desirable  to  have  these  and  other  exiled  citizens  of  that  State  organized  for  home  duty,  and 
Thompson  was  sent  to  Memphis  for  that  purpose.  There,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  meeting  of  Missouri.ms  was 
held,  and  in  a  series  of  resolutions  they  asked  Pillow  for  quarters  and  subsistence,  and  the  release  from  service  in 
the  Tennessee  Army,  such  Missourians  as  had  been  enlisted.  The  autograph  letter  to  Pillow  inclosing  these 
resolutions  is  before  me,  and  is  signed  by  M.  Jetf.  Thompson,  B.  Xewton  Hart,  Thomas  P.  Hoy,  N.  J.  McArthur, 
James  George,  and  Lewis  II.  Kennerly. 
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military  aid,  and  the  annexation  of  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy,  had  just 
returned,  and  from  New  Madrid  he  also  issued  a  proclamation," 
°  '\"^"]^'      It  was  in  tlie  form  of  a  provisional  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  State,  in  which  he  gave  reasons  which,  he  said,  "justified" 
a  separation  from  the  Union.    These  "  reasons  "  consisted  of  the  usual  misrepre- 
sentations concerning  the  N"ational  Government,  in  forms  already  familiar  to  the 

reader,  and  Avere  followed  by  a  formal 
declaration  that  Missouri  was  "  a  sove- 
reign, free,  and  independent  republic." 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Confederate  "Congress"  at  Richmond 
passed  an  act  to  "  aid  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  reijelling  invasion  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  admission 
of  said  State  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America."  Jefferson 
Davis  was  authorized  to  "muster  into 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States" 
such  Missouri  troops  as  might  volunteer 
to  serve  in  the  Confederate  Army ;  the 
officers  to  be  commissioned  by  Davis, 
who  Avas  also  empoAvered  to  appoint  all 
field  officers  for  the  same.  Missouri  Avas  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy 
on  an  equal  footing  Avith  the  other  States,  Avhen  the  Constitution  of  the 
"Confederate  States"  should  be  "adopted  and  ratified  by  the  properly  and 
legally  constituted  authorities  of  said  State;"  in  other  words,  when  the 
disloyal  fugitive  Governor,  Jackson,  and  his  friends,  and  not  the  people  of 
Missouri,  should  so  adopt  and  ratify  that  unholy  league. 

By  the  same  act  the  government  of  Missouri,  of  Avhich  Jackson  was  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  magistrate,  was  declared  to  be  "  the  legally  elected  and 
constituted  government  of  the  people  and  State  of  Missouri."'  Measures 
Avere  speedily  adopted  for  the  consummation  of  the  alliance,  and,  during  a 
greater  jjortion  of  the  Avar,  men  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  Missouri 
occupied  seats  in  the  Confederate  "  Congress"  at  Richmond.- 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  public  affairs  in  Missouri,  John  C.  Fremont, 
Avho  had  been  brought  prominently  before  the  American  people  in  1856,  as 
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1  See  Acts  and  liesolutions  of  the  rrorisional  Co7ifjresfs  of  the  Confederate  States,  Third  Session, 
No.  225. 

2  By  proclamation,  in  September,  Jaclison  called  a  session  of  the  disloyal  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Missouri,  at  Neosho,  on  the  21st  of  October.  In  his  message  to  that  body,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  recom- 
mended, l.st,  the  i)assai:e  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  ;  2d,  of  an  "act  of  provisional  union  with  the  Confederate 
States ;"  8d,  the  .nppointment  of  '■  three  commissioners  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States ;" 
4th,  the  jiassageof  a  law  empowering  the  Governor  to  cause  an  election  to  beheld  for  Senators  and  Ilepresentatives 
to  the  "Confederate  States  Congress"  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Missouri  should  become  a  member  of  the  league; 
and,  5th,  the  passage  of  an  act  empowerins  the  Governor  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  pliant  in- 
struments of  the  Governor  responded  cheerfully  to  his  recommendations.  An  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed 
the  same  day  (October  2Sth,  1S61),  and  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  State  of  Missouri""  was  adopted 
on  the  1st  of  November.  It  authcyized  the  issue  of  what  were  t<.'rmcd  "Defense  Bonds,"  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000,  all  of  which,  of  the  denomination  of  $5  and  upwards,  should  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum.  They  were  to  be  issued  in  denominations  not  less  than  $1,  and  not  greater  than  $500,  payable  in 
three,  five,  and  seven  years.  They  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues.  Such  was  the  currency  offered  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  as  members  of  llie  Confederacy.  ?iee  Jounuils  of  the  Senate,  ttc,  noticed  at  the  close  of  note 
L,  page  4C4,  volume  I. 
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the  candidate  of  the  newly  formed  Republican  party  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  assumed  the  command  of  the  Western  Department.  He 
was  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  Volunteers.  On  receiving  notice  of 
his  appointment,  he  left  his  private  aifairs  abroad  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
hastened  home.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  June," 
bringing  with  him  an  assortment  of  arms  for  his  Government, 
and   on  the  Gth  of  July  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  command  in 

the  West   just   mentioned.'     lie    re- 


mained a  short  time  in  Ncav  York, 
where  he  made  arrangements  for  over 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with 
munitions  of  war,  to  be  sent  to  his 
Department.  On  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Bulfs  Ikun,  he  left  for  the 
West,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  2Gth  of  July,  where  Colonel 
Harding,  Lyon's  Adjutant-General, 
was  in  command.  Fremont  had 
already  issued  orders  for  General 
John  Pope  to  proceed  from  Alton, 
in  Illinois,  with  troops  to  suppress  the 
armed  Secessionists  in  Northern  Mis- 
souri, who,  as  we  have  observed,  had 
commenced  the  destruction  of  railways,  and  depredations  upon  the  ITnionists. 

Fremont  made  his  head-quarters  in  _  _^ 

St.  Louis  at  the  house  of  the  late  Colo- 
nel Brant,  an  elegant  and  splendid 
mansion,  and  proceeded  at  once  with 
great  vigor  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  found  disorder  e\'eryw]iere 
prevailing.  The  terms  of  enlistment  of 
the  Home  Guards,  or  thi-ee-months  men, 
were  expiring  ;  and  these,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Avorking-men,  with 
dependent  families,  and  having  been 
some  time  Avithout  pay,  Avere  unAvilling 
to  re-enlist — in  fact,  some  yet  in  the 
service  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  on 
that  account.  Fremont  Avas  embarrassed.  He  had  very  little  money  at  his 
disposal  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  these  soldiers;  neither  liad  he  arms  for 
ncAV  recruits,  Avho  were  now  coming  into  St.  Louis  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  Avere  compelled  to  remain  there  in  idleness  for  lack  of  Aveapons,  Avhen  he 
Avas  anxious  to  send  them  to  the  aid  of  Lyon,  and  to  points  exposed  to  cap- 
ture. The  ffuns  ordered  at  Xcav  York  Avere  detained  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
of  the   Potomac.     Indeed,    the   National   authorities  Avere    so    absorbed  m 
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Fremont's  head-quarters  in  6t.  louis. 


•The  WesterJi  Department  yia.s  creaXci  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  comprised  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  including  New  Mexico.  Head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 
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taking  mcasvircs  for  the  defense  of  Washington  City,  tliat  the  care  of  the 
Government  Avas  little  felt  in  the  West,  for  a  time. 

Fremont  perceived  that  he  could  be  useful  only  by  assuming  grave 
responsibilities,  and  he  resolved  upon  that  course,  with  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  sustained  by  his  Government.  Funds  were  indispensable,  and  he 
applied  to  the  National  Sub-Treasurer  at  St.  Louis  for  a  supply.  That  officer 
had  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  hands,  but  he  refused  to  let  the 
General  have  a  dime  Avithout  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
So  Fremont  prepared  to  seize  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  it  by  military 
force,  when  the  custodian  yielded.'  With  these  funds  lie  secured  the  re-en- 
listment of  many  of  the  three-months  men. 

With  vigor  and  secrecy,  Fremont  prepared  for  oifensive  and  defensive 
action.  He  strongly  fortified  St.  Louis  against  external  and  internal  foes, 
and  prepared  to  place  Cairo  in  a  condition  of  absolute  security ;  for  upon  the 
holding  of  these  points  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  the  salvation  of  the  North- 
west from  invasion  and  desolation.  He  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
securing  the  safety  of  these  places,  or  re-enfoi"cing  Lyon ;  and  wisely,  it  seems, 
he  decided  upon  the  former  course.  Kentucky,  pi-ofessedly  neutral,  and 
with  doors  closed  against  L'nion  troops  from  other  States,  Avas  giving  shelter 
and  Avelcome  to  large  bodies  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  its  Avestern  districts. 
Already  full  12,000  Confederate  troops  were  Avithin  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
around  Cairo,  in  Kentucky  and  jNIissouri.  PilloAv,  as  Ave  haA'e  seen,^  had  in- 
A-aded  the  latter  State  at  its  southeastern  extremity  Avith  a  large  number  of 
troops,  preparatory  to  an  immediate  advaSice  upon  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo, 
while  Hardee,  with  a  considerable  force,  Avas  pushing  into  the  interior  to 
menace  Lyon's  flank  and  rear.  At  the  same  time  Liutenant-Go\-ernor  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,"  taking  adA'antage  of 
"'isei.''  the  joy  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  depression  of  the  loyalists,  on 
account  of  the  sad  ncAvs  from  Virginia,  had  said,  in  connection 
Avith  his  announcement  of  the  presence  of  Pillow  Avith  Tennessee  troops, 
"  The  sun  which  shone  in  its  full  midday  splendor  at  ^Manassas  is  about  to 
rise  in  Missouri."  Every  thing  at  that  moment  seemed  to  justify  the  predic- 
tion. Lyon,  with  the  only  considerable  National  force  in  the  field,  Avas  sur- 
rounded Avith  the  greatest  peril,  as  Ave  haA-e  seen ;  eA'ery  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Avas  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  every  post  held  by  the 
L^nionists — even  St,  Louis  itself — Avas  menaced  Avith  real  danger. 

To  aA'ert  the  perils  threatening  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  Fremont  secretly 
and  quickly  prepared  an  expedition  to  strengthen  the  latter  post ;  for  Gen- 
eral Prentiss,  its  commander,  had  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  in 

1  Fremont  laklabrief  statement  of  tbfl  condition  of  affairs  in  Missouri,  andliis  needs,  before  the  President,  in 
a  letter  on  the  30th  of  July.  He  said :  '"  AVe  have  not  an  hour  for  delay.  There  are  three  courses  open  fur  rue. 
One,  to  let  the  enemy  possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  State  and  threaten  St.  Louis,  which 
is  insurrectionary;  second,  to  force  a  loan  from  secession  banks  here;  third,  to  use  the  luone.v  belonging  ti» 
the  Government -n-hich  is  in  the  Treasury  here.  Of  course  I  will  not  lose  the  State,  nor  permit  the  enemy  a 
foot  of  advantage.  I  have  infused  energj'  and  activity  into  the  Department,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly  good 
spirit  in  officers  and  men.  This  morning  I  will  ordir  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  ths  mone^- in  liis  possession  to 
General  Andrews,  and  will  send  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the  money,  and  will  direct  sub-payments,  as  the 
exigency  requires."  The  President  made  no  reply  ;  and  this  silence,  with  a  dispatch  received  four  (hiys  before 
from  a  Cabinet  minister  (Postmaster-General  Blair),  sajing,  "Ton  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  can,  and  take 
all  needful  responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  the  people  over  whom  yon  are  specially  set,"  justified  his  course, 
to  his  judgment. 

2  See  page  56. 
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garrison  there  at  the  close  of  July.  Clustering  about  thirty-eight  hundred 
troops  on  board  of  eight  steamers,'  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  night  of  tlie  ;30th  of 
July,  he  left  that  city  at  noon  the  next  day  with  the  entire  squadron,  and 
making  a  most  imposing  display.  Xobody  but  himself  knew  the  real 
strength  of  the  expedition,  and  the  most  exaggerated  rumors  concerning  it 
went  abroad.  The  loyal  people  and  the  insurgents  believed  that  these  ves- 
sels contained  at  least  twelve  thousand  men.  The  deception  had  its  desired 
eifect,  Cairo  was  re-enforced  without  opposition.  Other  points  Avere 
strengthened.  Pillow,  avIio  had  advanced  some  ti-oops,  and,  Avitli  Thompson, 
was  preparing  to  seize  Cape  Girardeau,  Bird's  Point,  and  Cairo,  and  overrun 
Southern  Illinois,  fell  back,  and  became  very  discreet  in  action ;  and  Hardee, 
with  his  independent  command,  was  checked  in  his  movements  into  the 
interior  of  Missouri. 

Pillow,  notwithstanding  he  had  about  twenty  thousand  troops  at  his  com- 
mand, alarmed  by  rumors  of  an  immense  National  force  on  his  front,  sent  a 
dispatch"  to  Hardee,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Greenville,  urging 
the  necessity  for  a  junction  of  their  forces,  before  an  attempt 
mirifht  be  safely  made  to  inarch  on  Commerce  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau. "  Having  a  good  deal  of  work  before  us,"  he  said,  "  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  so  cripple  our  forces  as  to  be  unable  to  go  forward.  ...  I 
ought  to  have  your  support  before  engaging  the  enemy  on  my  front. 
.  .  .  .  Without  the  co-operation  of  your  force,  I  doubt  if  I  can  reach 
you  at  Ironton,  except  in  a  very  critical  condition.  We  ought  to  unite  at 
Benton."^  He  informed  Hardee  that  General  Thompson,  Governor  Jackson, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Reynolds  were  with  him,  and  that  they  all  re- 
garded the  union  of  the  two  forces  as  essential.  On  the  same  day  General 
Polk  wrote  to  Pillow,  urging  him  to  "  put  his  troops  in  the  trenches,"  and 
strongly  fortify  New  Madrid,  near  which  it  was  proposed  to  stretch  a  chain, 
to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.^     Polk  was  then  gathering 


a  AllKUSt  5, 
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1  Empress,  War  Eagle,  Jennie  Dean,  Wa^•sa^c,  Cifi/  of  Alton,  Louisiana,  Junuari/,  and  Graham.  Gen- 
eral Fremont  and  Statf  were  on  the  Cifi/  of  Alton.    The  squadron  was  in  charge  of  Captain  B.  Able. 

'  Autosrraph  letter  of  General  Pillow,  dated,  "  Head-quarters  Army  of  Liberation,  August  5th,  1S61." 

2  At  that  time  there  were  various  plans  proposed  for  barricading  the  Mississippi  against  the  "  invaders."  Tho 
Btretching  of  a  chain  across  was  a  favorite  one,  and  materials  for  the  purpose  were  sent  up  from  New  Orleans 
to  Memphis.    An  anonymous  writer,  whose  autograph  letter  is  before  me,  dated  "  New  Orleans,  July  3d,  1S61," 

proposed  a  filan,  by  which,  he  eaiil,  "  steamboats  of  the  enemy  could  be  as  etfec- 
tually  prevented  from  descending  the  Mississippi,  as  from  steaming  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains."    The  letter  contained  the  annexed  illustrative  diagram. 

Thomas  J.  Spear,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  dated  the  31st  of  July,  proposed  a 
species  of  torpedo  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  miglit  also  be  of  use  in 
battle  on  land.  His  accompanying 
diagram,  which  is  annexed,  represents 
the  manner  of  using  the  torpedo  in 
the  river.  It  was  to  be  att.ached  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod,  projecting, 
under  water,  from  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  fixed  by  a  tube  filled  with 

gunpowder.  These  plans  were  not  tried;  but  other  obstructions,  in  the  way  of 
sunken  vessels,  cheraux  de  frise  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  torpedoes, 
were  used  during  the  war.  Spear  proposed  to  place  his  torpedoes  on  land,  at  "  shoot- 
ing distance  in  front  of  a  chosen  place  of  battle,  or  in  roads  over  which  the  enemy 
would  travel,  a  few  inches  underground,  with  wires  attached,  so  as  to  explode  them 
The  plan  was  to  fall  back  as  the  enemy  approached,  and  when  they  were  above  tho 
torpedoes  to  explode  them.    The  illustrations  of  this  note  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 

Steamboat    Obstructions. — A  A,   rafts  anchored  between   the   shoro   and   tho   channel. 
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btea.mboat  obstruc- 

TtOSS. 

by  means  of  electricity.' 


B  B,   bat! cries 
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strength  at  Ran(lol])li  and  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  had  prohibited  all  steamboats  from  going  above  New  Madrid,  had 
pi-essed  into  the  service  several  Cincinnati  pilots,  and  had  ordered  up  two 
g.unboats  from  New  Orleans,  to  operate  between  New  Madrid  and  Cairo.' 

Fremont  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  4th  of  August,  having  accomplished 
the  immediate  objects  of  his  undertaking.  He  had  spread  great  alarm  among 
the  Confederates  immediately  confronting  him,  who  were  somewhat  dis- 
tracted by  divided  commanders.  Polk  was  chief  ;^  and  from  his 
""^isGi**  '  liea<^-q"arters  at  Memphis  he  ordered"  Pillow  to  evacuate  New 
Madrid,  and,  with  his  men  and  heavy  guns,  hasten  to  Randolph 
and  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Tennessee  shore.  The  ink  of  that  dispatch  Avas 
scarcely  dry,  when  he  countermanded  the  order,  for  he  had  heard  glad  tidings 
from  McCulloch,  in  front  of  Lyon.  Again,  on  the  15th,  he  Avas  so  alarmed 
by  rumors  from  above,  that  he  again  ordered  Pillow  to  abandon  New  Mad- 
rid, and  cross  to  Tennessee  with  his  troops  and  armament  immediately. 
The  ambitious  Pillow,  evidently  anxious  to  win  renown  by  seizing  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  with  that  victory  to  gain  possession  of  Bird's  Point  and 
Cairo,  was  tardy  in  his  obedience,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  kept  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Madrid  until  early  in  September,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
observe.* 


IIAFT    ANCIIOUED    IN    THE   MISSISSIPPI. 


on  the  shore.     C,  raft  with  heavy  battery  In  the  channeL     D,  floating  boom  to  allow  friendly  vessels  to  pass 

through.  E,  steamer  descending  the 
river  Such  rafts  were  constructed  at 
several  pl.aces  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
form  seen  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
being  held  by  chains,  attached  to  .an- 
chors, passing  over  them  lengthwise. 
They  were  inefficient,  and  were  soon 
abandoned. 

Spear's  Torpedo. — A,  bow  of  tor- 
pedo vessel.  B,  torpedo.  C  C,  tube 
filled  with  gunpowder,  supported  by  a 
strong  framework,  to  which  the  torpedo 
is  attached.  D,  end  of  tube  to  which 
the  match  is  applied. 

1  Autogr.aph  letter  of  Leonidas  Polk  to  Gideon  J  Pillow,  dated  at  Memphis,  August  5th,  1861. 

2  General  Polk,  as  we  have  observed,  was  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  when  the  war  broke  out.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune^  writing  from  Bichmond  on 
the  day  of  Polk's  api)ointment  as  major-gener.al  in  the  Confederate  service,  rel.ated  the  secret  history  of  his  lay- 
ing aside  the  crook  of  the  bishop  for  the  sword  of  the  soldier.  He  had  been  urged  to  take  the  appointment,  his 
military  education  at  the  West  Point  xVcademy  being  thought  sufiicient  to  promise  a  successful  career  in  the 
field.  He  finally  visited  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  church  in  the  United  St.ates,  to 
consult  with  him  .about  it.  The  result  was  In  his  case,  .as  in  th.at  of  Gener.al  Joseph  E.  Johnston  (who  also  con- 
sulted Bishop  Meade  as  to  what  was  his  duty  in  a  similar  emergency);  he  received  the  approval  of  the 
prelate,  and  joined  the  army.  It  seems  that  Polk  h.ad  satisfied  himself  that  he  ought  to  accept  the  commission, 
before  he  visited  Bishop  Me.ade ;  for  the  writer  says,  that  when  the  latter  suggested  that  the  Diocesan  of  Louisi- 
and  was  .already  holding  a  commission  in  a  very  different  army,  to  which  he  owed  allegiance,  the  great  slave- 
holding  bishop  replied:  "  I  know  that  very  well,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  resign  it  On  the  contr.ary,  I  shall  only 
prove  the  more  faithful  to  it  by  doing  all  that  in  me  lies  to  bring  this  unhallowed  and  unnatural  war  to  a  speedy 
and  happy  close.  We,  of  the  Confederate  States,  .are  the  last  bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ,■  we  fight  for 
our  he.arthstones  and  our  .altars;  .above  all,  we  fight  for  a  r.ace  that  has  been,  by  Divine  Providence,  intrusted  to 
our  most  sacred  keeping.  When  I  accept  a  commission  in  the  Confederate  Army,  therefore,  1  not  only  perform 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  hut  contend  for  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  social,  political^ 
and  religious  poUti/." 

5  Pillow  had  always  been  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  transfer  of  the  Tennessee  Army  to 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  ho  never  obeyed  the  commands  of  General  Polk  with  .alacrity. 
Thompson  was  under  the  command  of  Governor  Jackson  ;  and  Hardee,  who  was  at  Greenville,  some  distance  in 
the  interior  of  Missouri,  early  in  August  was  operating  with  independence,  in  a  measure,  of  both  Pillow  and  Polk. 
Pillow  and  Thompson  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  seizure  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  Bird's  Point,  whilst  Hardee 
was  aiming  at  a  similar  result  in  a  diiferent  way.     Polk,  at  Memphis,  alarmed  by  rumor  of  an  immonse  anna- 
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N"ews  of  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,'  and  the  death  of  Lyon,  reached 
Fremont  on  the  13th  of  August.     The  secessionists  in  St.  Louis  were  made 
jubilant  and  bold  by  it.     This  disposition  was  promptly  met  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief     Martial  law  was  declared,"  and  General  Mc- 
Kinstry   was    appointed    Provost-Mai'shal.      Some    of   the    most    "  ^"fci!'^  ^*' 
active  secessionists  were  arrested,  and  the  publication  of  news- 
papers charged  with  disloyalty  was  suspended.^     So  tight  was  held  the  curb 
of  restraint  in  the  city  that  an  outbreak  was  prevented.     More  free  to  act  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  armed  secessionists  began  again  to  distress  the  loyal 
people.     Li  bands  they  moved  over  the  country,  plundering  and  destroying. 
Almost  daily,  collisions  between  them  and  the  Home  Guards  occurred.     One 
of  the  most  severe  of  these  conflicts  took  place  at  Charleston,  west,  of  Bird's 
Point,    on    the   19th,*  Avhen   three  hundred   Illinois   Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Dougherty,  put  twelve  hundred  Confederates  to         "^^ ' 
flight.     Two  days  afterward,  a  battery  planted  by  Thompson,  at  Commerce, 
was  captured  by  National  troops  sent  out  from  Cape  Girardeau ;  and  every- 
where the  loyalists  were  successful  in  this  sort  of  warfare.     But  the  condition 
of  public  alfairs  in  Missouri  was  becoming  daily  more  alarming.     The  provi- 
sional government  was  almost  powerless,  and  Governor  Gamble,  by  a  mis- 
taken policy,  seriously  injured  the  public  service  at  that  critical  time  by 
refusing  to  commission  military  ofticers  appointed  by  Fremont.     The  Presi- 
dent commissioned  them  himself,  and  the  work  of  orwanizino-  a  force  for  the 


ment  aliout  to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  attack  that  place,  was  anxious  to  strengthen  it  and  the  supporting 
posts  above  it  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  hence  his  order  for  Pillow^  to  evacuate  New  Mad- 
rid and  hasten  with  his  troops  and  heavy  guns  to  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow.    Pillow  demurred,      «  August  T, 
and  charged  Poll;,  by  implication,  with  lieeping  back  re-enforcements,  and  thwarting  his  well-laid  1S61. 

jilaus  for  the  liberation  of  Missouri.  Polk  retorted,  and  intimated  that  Pillow  s  neglecting  to 
fortifj-  New  Madrid,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  before  the  Nationals  were  ready  for  an  offensive  movement, 
was  a  blunder  that  now  made  the  evacuation  of  that  post  a  necessity.  In  his  dispatch  revoking  the  order  for 
the  evacuation  of  New  Madrid,  Polk  directed  Pillow  to  break  up  his  base  there,  send  his  heavy  cannon  to  Kan- 
dolph  and  Fort  Pillow,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Pleasantcm,  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Hardee  at  Greenville. 
This  was  also  distasteful  to  the  Tennessee  commander.  He  rop(jrted  that  he  had  tried  the  path  and  had  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  New  Madrid  on  account  of  unsafe  bridges;  also,  that  he  intended  to  move  on  Cape 
Girardeau  by  the  river  road.  Polk,  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  its  tone 
deprecatory  of  Pillow's  course;  whilst  the  restless  Thompson,  who  was  now  with  Hardee,  and  now  with 
Pillow,  was  eagerly  urging  a  forward  movement  "  I  would  like  very  much,"  ho  wrote  on  the  ICth  of  August, 
"to  have  your  permission  to  advance,  as  I  am  sure  that  I  can  take  Cape  Girardeau  without  firing  a  gun,  by 
marching  these  moonlight  nights  and  taking  them  by  surprise.  Every  one  gives  me  the  credit  of  at  least  7,000 
men,  and  I  have  them  frightened  nearly  to  death."  The  following  day  he  wrote  to  Pillow,  saying,  "  If  you  wish 
a  legal  excuse  for  advancing,  withdraw  your  control  over  me  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  come  to  my  rescue.  We 
must  not  lose  the  moon;  the  weather  may  change,  and  the  swamps  become  impassable." 

Hardee,  on  the  contrary,  who  desired,  as  a  proHminary  movement  against  Cape  Girardeau,  to  seize  the  post 
at  Ironton,  the  then  terminus  of  the  I'aihvay  running  southward  from  St.  Louis,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  aid 
Pillow  in  his  designs;  whilst  Polk,  according  to  a  letter  from  Lewis  G.  Do  Eussey,  his  aid-de-camp,  dated  at 
Fort  Pillow  on  the  ITth  of  August,  was  anxious  for  Pillow  and  Hardee  to  join  their  forces  .at  Benton,  and  march 
upon  St.  Louis.  In  this  undecided  state,  the  question  concerning  oifensive  movements  in  Missouri  remained 
until  the  close  of  August,  when  the  National  forces  at  Ironton,  the  Cape,  and  Bird's  Point,  had  been  so  increased, 
that  any  forward  movement  of  the  Confederates  would  have  been  extremely  perilous  "  We  can  take  the  Cape, 
but  what  would  we  do  with  it?"  Pillow  asked  significantly  on  the  29th  Hardee,  an  old  and  experienced 
ofldcer,  had  positively  refused  to  go  forward,  and  Pillow  and  Polk  would  not  risk  such  a  movement  without  his 
concurrence.  The  conduct  of  the  ambitious  Pillow  in  this  connnection  became  so  insubordinate,  that  General 
Polk  submitted  a  statement  of  it  to  the  '■  War  Department,"  at  Kiehmond,  on  the  20th  of  August.  "  Considering 
you  have  usurped  an  authority  not  properly  ^-onrown,"  wrote  Do  Russc}',  in  behalf  of  Polk,  "by  which  you 
have  thwarted  and  embarrassed  his  arrangements  and  operations  for  the  general  defense,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  War  Department  the  position  you  have  thought  proper  to  assume."  Events  during  the  few  suc- 
ceeding days  changed  all  p]a.n!i.— Autograph  Letters  of  Polk,  Hardee,  Pillow,  Tliompson,  and  others,  from  the 
close  of  July  to  the  close  of  August,  1861. 

^  The  Confederates,  as  we  have  observed,  call  it  the  Battle  of  Oak  Hill. 

'  Morning  Herald,  Evening  Jfissourian,  and  War  Bulletin. 
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purpose  of  sweeping  the  insurg-eiits  out  of  tlie  State,  and  clcanng  tlie  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  of  all  blockading  obstructions  to  free  navigation  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  Avent  steadily  on. 

Satisfied  that  nothing  but  mai'tial  law  and  the  most  stringent  measures 
toward  the  secessionists  would  secure  peace  and  quiet  to  Missouri,  and  safety 
to  the  cause,  Fremont  took  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs  there  into  his 
own  hands,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  martial  law  was  thereby  established  throughout  Missouri,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  Ai-my  of  Occupation  in  that  State  extended,  for  the 
present,  from  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jeflerson 
City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississipj)!  River.  lie 
declared  that  all  persons  within  those  lines  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot ;'  that 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  Missouri,  who  should  be 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  in 
the  field,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  they  had 
any,  should  be  thereafter  free  men ;  and  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  railway  tracks,  and  telegraphs,  should  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  All  persons  who,  by  speech  or  correspondence, 
should  be  found  guilty  of  giving  aid  to  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  Avere 
warned  of  ill  consequences  to  themselves ;  and  all  who  had  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  wei'e  required  to  return  to 
their  homes  forthwith.  The  declared  object  of  the  proclamation  was  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  the  poAver  to  give  instantane- 
ous efiect  to  existing  laAvs,  Avhile  ordinary  civil  authority  would  not  be  sus- 
j)ended,  Avhere  the  laAA^  should  be  administered  in  the  usual  manner.' 

General  Fremont  acted  promptly  in  accordance  Avith  his  proclamation, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  began  to  preA^ail  among  the  insurgents  of 
Missouri,  Avhen  his  hand  Avas  stayed.  He  Avas  most  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Administration,  especially  because  of  that  portion  of  his  pro- 
clamation AA'hich  related  to  emancipation  and  confiscation.  In  the  border 
Slave-labor  States  there  arose  a  storm  of  indignation  Avhich  alarmed  the 
GoA'ernment ;  and  the  President,  anxious  to  placate  the  rebellious  spirit  in 
those  States,  requested  Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation  concerning 
the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaACS,  so  as 
to  strictly  conform  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust.^ Fremont  declined  to  do  so,  and  asked  the  President  to  openly  direct 
him  to  make  that  modification,  for  his  judgment  and  self-resj)ect  Avould  not 

1  M.  Ji'ff.  Thompson,  already  mentioned,  and  who  boc.ime  the  terror  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  in  Missonri, 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  2(1  of  September,  declaring:  that  he  ■was  intrusted  by  Acting  Governor  Reynolds 
not  only  with  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  but  also  with  "certain  jiolice  powers,'"  and  said:  '•  I  do 
most  solemnly  promise  that,  for  every  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard  or  soldier  of  our  allies,  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  Slates,  who  shall  be  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order  of  General  Fremont,  I  will 
Jiang,  draw,  and  quarter  a  minion  of  said  Abraham  Lincoln." 

2  Fremont  specified,  as  reasons  for  his  assuming  the  administrative  powers  of  the  State,  the  fact  that  "its 
disorganized  condition,  the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total  insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastation 
of  property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,"  who  infested  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  .availed 
themselves  of  the  puMic  misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force,  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  found  an  enemy  wherever  thoy  found  plunder,  demanded  the  severest  measures  to  suppress 
these  disorders,  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  "  to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  loyal  citizens." 

3  S«e  page  29. 
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allow  liim  to  do  it  Iiimself.'     The  President  accordingly  issued  an  order  to 

that  ctfect,"  and  a  most  powerful  Avar  measure,  which  was  adopted 

by  the  Government  less  than  a  year  later,  and  which  now  prom-     ""^^gi^  ' 

iscd,  as  such,  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  National  cause,  was 

made  almost  inoperative.     Only  those  slaves  who  were  actually  employed 

in  the  military  service  of  the  Confederates  were  to  be  declared  free  by  the 

President's  order.     So  cautiously  did  the  Government  move  at  this  time,  in 

the  matter  of  slaves,  that  special  orders  were  issued  to  commanders  in  other 

Departments  on  the  subject,  all  having  a  tendency  to  calm  the  apprehensions 

that  a  general  emancipation  of  the  bondsmen  was  contemplated.^ 

1  "  If  I  -were  to  retract  of  tnj'  own  accord,"   said  Fremont,  "  it  would  imply  that  I  myself  thoucrht  it  wnmg, 

and  that  I  acted  without  the  reflection  which  the  cravitv  of  the  point  demanded.     But  I  did  not.     I  acted  with 

■  t 

full  deliberation,  and  with  the  certain  conviction  that  it  was  a  measure  right  and  necessary  ;  and  I  think  so 

still." 

2  The  conservative  attitude  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  slavery,  at  that  time,  however  e.vpedient  it  may 
have  been  as  a  soothing  policy  toward  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  was  a  disapjiointment  to  its  friends  abroad, 
who  well  understood  the  object  of  the  conspirators  to  lie  the  formation  of  a  great  empire  whoso  political  and 
industrial  system  should  be  founded  on  human  slaveij-.  In  Western  Europe,  the  long  controversy  on  that  sub- 
ject in  our  National  Legislature  had  been  watched  with  great  interest;  and  the  more  enlightened  observers, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  believed  and  hoped  that  the  prediction  of  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  (Joshua 
R.  Giddings),  made  in  that  body  in  1S48,  when  members  from  Slave-labor  States  insolently  threatened  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  if  their  wishes  were  not  gratified,  would  be  fulfilled.  He  said  that  when  that  contest  should 
come,  "  the  lovers  of  our  race  will  then  stand  forth  and  exert  the  legitimate  powers  of  this  Government  for  free- 
dom. We  shall  then  have  constitutional  [)OWer  to  act  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  to  do  justice  to  the  slave. 
Wo  will  then  strike  off  the  shackles  from  his  limbs.  The  Government  will  then  have  power  to  act  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  and  It  can  then  make  peace  by  giving  liberty  to  its  sla\'es."' — See  GidcUxgn's  Jlintonj  of  tho 
liehellion,  page  481. 

They  were  disappointed  when,  in  Mr.  Seward's  carefully  written  dispatch  to  Minister  Dayton,  on  the  2'2d  of 
April,  1S61,  they  were  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  were  willing  to  let  the  system  of 
slaver}'  alone,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  war  then  kindling,  it  would  receive  no  damage.  "Tho 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  States,"  he  said,  "will  remain  just  the  same,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail.  There 
is  not  even  a  pretext  for  the  complaint  that  the  disaffected  States  are  to  be  conquered  by  the  United  States  if  the 
revolution  fail;  fur  the  riglits  of  the  States,  and  the  condition  of  every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  exactly  the  same  laws  and  forms  of  administration,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether  it 
shall  fail.  In  the  one  case  the  States  would  be  federally  connected  with  the  new  confederacy ;  in  the  other,  they 
■  would,  as  now,  be  members  of  the  Unite<l  States  ;  but  their  constitutions  and  laws,  customs,  habits,  and  insti- 
tutions, in  either  case  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  incontestable  statement  the 
further  fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well  as  the  citizens  through  whose  suffrages  he  has  come  into  the  admin- 
istration, has  always  repudiated  all  designs,  whatever  and  wherever  imputed  to  him  and  them,  of  disturbing 
the  system  of  slavery  as  it  is  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws." 

The  prediction  of  Mr.  Giddings  was  fulfilled,  while  those  of  his  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  contained  in  his  official  assurances,  were  not.  They  only  served  to  inflict  moral  injury  upon  the 
cause  of  the  Government,  and  discourage  the  friends  of  humanity;  and  such  also  was  the  effect  of  tho  conserva- 
tive action  of  the  Govei'nment  on  the  subject  of  slavery  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war.  It  was  not  until 
the  President  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  sixteen  months  later,  that  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  Old  World,  were  manifested  for  the  cause  of  the  Government. 
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CHAPTER    III 

MILITA.EY   OPERATIONS    IX   MISSOURI   AN1>   KENfuCKT. 

ONTRARY  to  general  expectation,  the  Confederates  did 
not  pursue  the  shattered  little  army  that  was  led  by 
Sigel,  from  Springfield  to  Rolla.'  McCulloch  contented 
himself  with  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the 
"  1S61  "  peojile  of  Missouri,"  telling  them  that  he  had 
come,  on  the  invitation  of  their  Govei'nor, 
"to  assist  in  driving  the  National  forces  out  of  the 
State,  and  in  restoiing  to  the  people  their  just  rights." 
He  assured  them  that  he  had  driven  the  enemy  from  among  them,  and  that 
the  Union  troops  were  then  in  full  flight,  after  defeat.  He  called  upon 
the  people  to  act  promptly  in  co-operation  with  him,  saying,  "Missouri  must 
be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  destiny — no  oaths  binding  your  consciences.'''' 
This  was  all  that  the  Texan  did  in  the  way  of  "  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
State,"  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  His  assumptions  and  deportment 
were  offensive  to  Price  and  his  soldiers.  Alienation  ensued,  and  McCulloch 
soon  abandoned  the  fortunes  of  the  Missouri  leader  for  the  moment,  and,  with 
his  army,  left  the  State. 

Price  now  called  upon  the  secessionists  to  fill  his  shattered  ranks.  They 
responded  with  alacrity,  and  at  the  middle  of  August  he  moved  northward 
toward  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  in  a  curve  that 
bent  far  toward  the  eastern  frontier  of  Kansas,  from  wnich  Unionists  were 
advancing  under  General  James  H.  Lane.  With  these  he  had  some  skirmish- 
ing on  the  7th  of  September,  at  Drywood  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  border.  He  drove  them  across  the  line,  and  pursued  them  to  Fort  Scott, 
which  he  found  abandoned.  Leaving  a  small  force  there,  he  resumed  his 
.„    ^    ,        inarch,  and  reached  Warrensburg,  in  Johnson  County,  on  the 

"September.  '  ^  »'_  _»  ' 

11th.''     In  the  mean  time,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 

*Auff  "^S        .  .  .  .  . 

inhabitants  of  Missouri,"  dated  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  great  A'ictory  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  gave  the 
peaceable  citizens  assurance  of  full  protection  in  person  and  property. 

Lexington,^  a  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  three 
hundred  miles,  by  its  course,  above  St.  Louis,  and  occupying  an  important 
frontier  position,  Avas  now  brought  into  great  prominence  as  the  theatre  of  a 
desperate  struggle.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by 
water;  and  when  Fremont  was  apprised  of  Price's  northward  movement, 
and  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  secessionists  in  that  region,  he  sent  a 

'Sec  pa<je  54. 

'  Capital  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  and  then  containing  about  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
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small  force  to  Lexington  to  take  charge  of  the  money  in  the  bank  there,  and 
to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants.  This  little  force  was  increased  from  time 
to  time,  until  early  in  September,  when  Price  was  approaching  Warrensburg, 
the  number  of  Union  troops  at  Lexington  was  nearly  twenty-eight  hundred,' 
commanded  by  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan,  of  the  "'Irish  Brigade"  of  Chicao-o, 
Illinois.  Mulligan,  witli  his  men,  reached  Lexington  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  march  of  nine  days  from  Jeiferson  City,  and,  being  the  senior 
officer,  he  assumed  the  chief  command.  Pcabody's  regiment  had  come  in,  on 
the  following  day,  in  full  retreat  from  Warrensburg,  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Price.' 

Satisfied  that  Price  would  speedily  attack  the  post.  Colonel  Mulligan 
took  position  on  Masonic  Hill,  northeastward  of  the  city,  which  comprised 
about  fifteen  acres,  and  on  which  was  a  substantial  brick  building  erected 
Tor  a  college.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  cast  up  strong  intrenchments  on  the 
eminence,  in  compass  sufficient  to  accommodate  within  their  area  ten  thousand 
men.  His  first  line  of  works  was  in  front  of  the  college  building.  Outside 
of  his  embankments  Avas  a  broad  ditch,  and  beyond  this  were  skillfully 
arranged  pits,  into  which  assailants,  foot  or  horse,  might  fall.  The  gi-ound 
was  also  rained  outside  of  the  fortifications,  with  a  good  supply  of  gunjDowder 
and  suitable  trains.  But  the  troops,  imfortunately,  had  only  about  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and  six  small  brass  cannon  and  two  howitzers. 
The  latter  were  useless,  because  there  were  no  shells.  Hourly  expecting 
re-enforcements,  Mulligan  resolved  to  defy  his  enemy  with  the  means  at 
hand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  September,  after  a  violent  storm  that  had  raged 
for  several  hours.  Price  moved  from  Warrensburg  toward  Lexington,  and  that 
night  encamped  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  city. 
There  he  rest- 
ed until  dawn,"  "  'j^gg^  ' 
when  he  drove 
in  the  National  pickets, 
and  opened  a  cannonade, 
with  the  batteries  of  Bled- 
soe and  Parsons,  upon 
Mulligan's  intrenched 
camp  from  four  different 
points.  Their  fire  was  at 
first  concentrated  upon  the 
stroncrer  works  at  the  col- 
lege  building.  Some  outworks  Avere  captui'ed,  and  the  Nationals  were  driven 
within  their  intrenchments ;  not,  however,  until  several  fierce  struggles  had 
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1  These  troops  vere  composed  of  the  Thirteenth  Missouri,  Colonel  Peabody;  First  Illinois  Resimcnt  of 
Cavalry,  Colonel  Marshall;  five  hundred  Missouri  Home  Guards,  and  the  Twenty-third  Illinois,  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  Colonel  Mullisan. 

2  Those  troops  had  been  sent  from  Lexington  to  Warrensburg,  to  secure  about  $100,000  in  money.  Price 
was  informed  of  this  movement,  and  hail  hurried  forward,  by  forced  m,arches,  to  seize  the  treasiue  before  the 
National  troops  could  reach  there.  He  was  too  late,  and  to  his  disappointment  was  added  great  indignation, 
becanse  of  caricatures  which  some  of  the  German  oflBcers,  who  were  clever  artists,  had  left  behind,  illnstrative 
of  the  distress  of  the  Confederates  when  they  should  find  the  treasure  gone. 
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been  endured.  The  defense  was  bravely  kept  up  during  tlie  whole  day, 
when  Price,  finding  his  ammunition  and  liis  famished  men '  nearly  exhausted, 
withdrew,  at  sunset,  to  the  Fair-grounds,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  wagon- 
train  and  re-enforcements.  Mulligan''s  men  immediately  resorted  to  the 
trenches,  to  complete  their  preparations  for  a  siege. 

Mulligan  now  anxiously  looked  for  expected  re-enforcements,  while  his 
men  worked  night  and  day  in  strengthening  the  fortifications.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. His  courier,  sent  Avith  supplications  for  aid  to  Jeiferson  City, 
was  captured  on  the  way.'  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  went  by,  and 
no  relief  appeared.  Yet  bravely  and  hopefully  his  little  band  worked  on, 
until,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  General  Price,  who  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  now  had  in  hand  over  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  including  a  large 
jiumber  of  recruits  who  had  come  with  their  rifles  and  shot-guns,  cut  off  the 

*  communication  of  the  besieged  with  the  city,  upon  Avhich  they 

1861    '     chiefly  relied  for  water,  and  on  the  following  day"  took  possession 

of  the  town,  closed  in  ujjou  the  garrison,  and  began  a  siege  in 

earnest.     Tlie  Confederates  had  already  seized  a  steamboat  well  laden  with 

stores  for  the  Xational  troops ;  and,  under  every  disadvantage,  the  latter 

conducted  a  most  gallant  defense. 

General  Rains's  division  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  fortifications,  from  which  an  eftective  cannonade  was  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  kept  up  by  Bledsoe's  Battery,  commanded  by  Captain  Em- 
mit  McDonald,  and  another  directed  by  Captain  C.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis. 
General  Parsons  took  a  position  southwest  of  the  works,  from  which  his 
battery,  under  Captain  Guibor,  poured  a  steady  fire  upon  the  garrison.  Xear 
Kains,  the  division  of  Colonel  Congreve  Jackson  was  posted  as  a  reserve ; 
and  near  Parsons,  a  part  of  General  Steen's  division  performed  the  same  ser- 
vice, whilst  sharpshooters  were  sent  forward  to  harass  and  fatigue  the  be- 
leaguered troops,  who  were  not  allowed  a  moment's  repose. 

General  Harris  (who,  as  we  have  seen,''  came  down  from  Xortheastern 
Missouri  and  joined  Price  at  Lexington)  and  General  McBride,  scorning  all 
rules  of  Christian  Avarfivre,  stormed  a  bluff  on  which  was  situated  the  house 
of  Colonel  Anderson,  and  then  used  as  a  hosjjital,  ca^Jturing  it  with  its  in- 
mates, while  a  yellow  flag,  the  insignia  of  its  character,  was  waving  over  it. 
It  was  retaken  hj  the  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  Gleason,  of  the  "  L-ish 
Brigade,"  eighty  strong,  Avho  charged,  in  the  face  of  the  hot  fire  of  the  foe, 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  up  a  slope,  driving  the  Confederates  from 
the  building  and  fiir  down  the  hill  beyond.  The  fight  Avas  desperate,  and 
some  of  the  sick  were  killed  in  their  beds.  The  Guards  were  finally  repulsed. 
Captain  Gleason  came  back  with  a  bullet  through  his  cheek  and  another 
through  his  arm,  and  Avith  only  fifty  of  his  eighty  men.  "This  charge,"  said 
Colonel  Mulligan,  in  his  official  report,  "  Avas  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
reckless  in  all  history." 


1  In  consequence  of  a  forced  mnrch  to  Lexinston,  a  laree  number  of  Price's  soldiers  bad  neither  eaten  nor 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours.— Price's  Report  to  Governor  Jaclcson,  September  23,  1S61. 

*  On  the  10th  he  sent  Lioutenani  Rains,  of  his  '•  Irish  Brigade,"  mth  12  men,  on  the  steamer  SunsJiine,  on 
this  errand.  Tlie  distance  to  Jefferson  City  from  Lexinpton  is  160  miles.  Forty  miles  below  Lexington  the 
steamer  was  captured,  and  those  on  board  were  made  prisoners. 

3  See  page  5.". 
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For  seventy-two  hours  Mulligan's  little  "band  maintained  the  contest  with- 
out cessation,  fighting  and  laboring  on  the  works  alternately  beneath  a 
scorching  sun  by  day  and  a  scarcely  less  debilitating  heat  by  night,  under  a 
cloudless  moon,  choked  with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  their  tongues  parched 
with  thirst  from  which  there  was  little  relief,  and  at  last  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  completely  exhausted.  During  that  time.  Colonel  Mulligan  Avas 
seen  at  all  points  where  danger  was  most  imminent ;  and  there  were  deeds  of 
courage  and  skill  performed  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  that  baffle  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  romancer  to  conceive.  At  length,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,''  the  Confederates,  who  had  constructed  "  ^^p^^^J^^^'-' 
movable  breastworks  of  bales  of  hemp,  two  deep,  Avetted  so  as  to 
resist  hot  shot,  pressed  up  to  Avithin  ten  rods  of  the  Avorks,  along  a  line  forty 
yards  in  length.  Further  resistance  Avould  have  been  madness.  Retreat  Avas 
-  impossible,  for  the  ferrA-boats  had  been  seized,  and  these  being  in  possession  of 
the  Confederates,  re-enforccraents  could  not  reach  the  irarrison.  No  Avater 
could  be  had  excepting  that  Avhich  came  from  the  clouds  in  little  shoAvers, 
and  Avas  caught  in  blankets  and  Avrung  into  camp  dishes.  The  stench  of 
horses  and  mules  killed  Avithin  the  intrenchments  Avas  intolerable.'  The 
scant  amount  of  artillery  ammunition  Avas  of  poor  quality,  and  the  firearms 
of  the  Illinois  cavalry  (avIio  composed  one-sixth  of  Mulligan's  command) 
consisted  of  pistols  only.  Ma,jor  Becker,  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  Home  Guards 
(whose  colonel.  White,  had  been  killed),  now,  for  the  second  time  and  Avith- 
out  authority,  raised  a  AA'hite  flag  from  the  center  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
Siege  of  Lexington  ceased.^ 

Colonel  Mulligan,  Avho  had  been  tAvice  Avounded,  noAV  called  a  council  of 
officers,  and  it  Avas  decided  that  the  garrison  must  surrender.  That  act 
was  performed.  The  officers  Avere  held  as  prisoners  of  Avar,^  Avhilst  the  pri- 
A'ate  soldiers,  for  AA'hom  Price  had  no  food  to  spare,  Avere  paroled.  Tlie  vic- 
tor held  all  arms  and  equipments  as  laAvful  prize.*  The  National  loss  in  men 
had  been  forty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  tAventy  Avounded.  Price  reported 
his  loss  at  tAA'enty-five  killed  and  seventy-five  Avounded.  Colonel  Mulligan 
was  soon  exchanged,  and  for  his  gallant  seiwices  Avas  rewarded  Avith  the 


1  There  were  abi)Ut  3,000  horses  and  mules  witliin  the  intrenchments.  These  were  a  burden  of  much  weight, 
under  the  circumstances.  In  the  center  of  the  encampment,  wagons  were  knoclied  into  pieces,  stores  were 
scattered  and  destroyed,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  horses  and  mules. — Correspondence  of  Iho 
Chicago  Tribune. 

2  The  Home  Guards  seem  to  have  become  discouraged  early  in  the  siege,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  '20th, 
after  Mulligan  had  replied  to  Price's  summons  to  surrender,  by  saying,  "  If  you  want  us,  you  must  take  us," 
Major  Becker,  their  commander,  raised  a  white  flag.  Mulligan  sent  the  Jackson  Guard,  of  Detroit,  Captain 
McDermott,  to  take  it  down.  After  a  severe  contest  that  soon  afterward  ensued,  the  Home  Guards  retreated  to 
the  inner  line  of  the  intrenchments,  and  refused  to  flght  any  longer.  Then  Decker  again  raised  the  white  flag, 
for  he  was  satisfied  that  resistance  was  utterly  vain,  to  which  conclusion  Mulligan  and  his  otKcers  speedily 
arrived. 

s  These  were  Colonels  Mulligan,  Marshall,  AA'hite,  Peabody,  and  Grover,  and  Major  A'an  Horn,  and  118  other 
commissi(med  offlct'rs. 

*  The  spoils  were  G  cannon,  2  mortars,  over  3,000  stand  of  infantry  arms,  a  large  number  of  sabers,  about  750 
horses,  many  sets  of  cavalry  equipments,  wagons,  teams,  ammunition,  and  .$100,000  worth  of  commissary  stores. 
— See  General  Price's  Keport  to  Governor  Jackson,  September  24th,  ISCl.  "In  addition  to  all  this,"  Price  said, 
"  1  obtained  tlie  restoration  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  the  public  records,  which  had  been  stolen  from  their 
proper  custodian,  and  about  $000,000  in  money,  of  which  the  bank  at  this  place  had  been  robbed,  and  which  I 
have  caused  to  be  returned  to  it." 

The  disloyal  State  Legislature,  with  Governor  Jackson,  had  held  a  session  in  the  court-house  at  Lexington 
only  a  week  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Mulligan.  They  fled  so  hastily  that  they  left  behind  them  the  State 
seal  and  |S00,n00  in  gold  coin,  dei)Osited  in  the  vault  of  the  bank  there.  These  treasures,  with  the  magazine, 
were  in  the  cellar  of  the  college,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  Mulligan. 
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offer  of  the  commission  of  a  brip^adier-general,  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and 
the  2)laudits  of  the  loyal  people.  Congress  gave  the  Twenty-third  Illinois 
llegiment  (which  Avas  now  called  "  Mulligan's  Brigade")  authority  to  wear 
on  its  colors  the  name  of  Lexixgtox.  Mulligan  declined  the  commission  of 
brigadier,  because  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  regiment. 

General  F'remont  was  censured  for  his  failing  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
Lexington.     The  public  knew  little  of  his  embarrassments  at  that  time.     His 
forces  Avere  largely  over-estimated,'  and  he  was  receiving  calls  for  help  from 
every  quarter.     Pressing    demands  for  re-enforcements  came  from   General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at  Paducah,  for  the  Confederates,  then  in  possession  of 
Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  were  threatening  an  immediate  march  ujDon  that 
place,  so  as  to  flank  and   capture  Cairo.     General  Robert  Anderson,  com- 
manding in  Kentucky,  was  imploring  him  to  send  troops  to  save  Louisville 
from  the  Confederates ;    and  a  peremptory  order  Avas  sent  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott"  to  forward  five  thousand  "  Avell-armed  infantry  to 
i^eV^     Washington  City,  Avithout  a  moment's  delay."    There  Avere  at 
that  time   seventy  thousand  men  under  General  McClellan  in 
camp   near  the  National    Capital,   AA'hile  Fremont's    total  force  Avas    only 
about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  scattered  OA^er  his  Department,  and  menaced  at 
many  points  by  large  bodies,  or  by  guerrilla  bands  of  armed  insurgents.     He 
had  only  about  seven  thousand  men  at  St.  Louis ;  the  remainder  Avere  at  dis- 
tant points.     When   he  heard*  of  Mulligan's  arriA'al  at  Lexing- 
^^"^ '    '     ton,  and  of  General  Price's  movements   in  that   direction   Avith 
continually  increasing  strength,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Jefferson  C. 
DaA'is,  commanding  nearly  ten  thousand  men  at  Jefferson  City,  and  keeping 
a  Aagilant  eye   upon   the  Confederate   leader,   Avould  give   him  immediate 
aid.     He  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  General  Pope's  five 
thousand  men  in  Northern  Missouri,   sent  for  the  purpose  under  General 
Sturgis,^  Avould  co-operate  Avith  the  forces  of  General  Lane  on  the  frontier  of 
Kansas,  over  tAvo  thousand  strong,  and  those  of  Davis  at  Jefferson  City,  in 
givino;  all  needed  relief  to  iNLullisran.''     So  confident  Avas  he  that  Price  Avould 
be  driven  from  Lexington  by  these  combined  forces,  that  he  telegraphed  to 
General  Davis  on  the  1 8th,  directing  him  to  send  five  thousand  men  to  the 
South  Fork  of  La  Mine  River,  in  Cooper  County,  Avhere  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Pacific  Raihvay,  there  to  intercept  the  expected  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
to  the  Osage  River. 

In   these   reasonable   calculations  Fremont   Avas   disappointed.      Whilst 

expecting   tidings  of  success,  he  receiA^ed   from   Pope""  the   sad 

'^'^^'-    ■     ncAVS  of  Mulligan's  surrender.     The    active   and  vigilant  Price, 

with  a  force  of  more    than    tAventy-five  thousand  men,    had  been  enabled 

•  Fremont's  force  in  St  Louis  alone,  at  that  time,  was  estimated  at  20.000.  A  week  before  the  full  of  Lex- 
ington. Schuyler  Colfax,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana,  visited  him,  and  urged  him  to  send  forward  a 
|>art  of  that  force  to  confront  Price.  Fremont  informed  him  how  few  were  his  troops  in  St.  Louis  then,  and  the 
importance  of  allowing  the  false  impression  of  their  number  to  remain.  His  muster-roll  was  laid  before  Colfax, 
and  it  showed  that  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  around  the  cit.y,  the  whole  number  of  troops,  inciuding  the 
Homo  Guards,  was  less  than  8,000.  The  official  returns  to  the  War  Department  at  that  date  gives  the  number 
in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  at  6,890,  including  the  Home  Guards. — Speech  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  March  7,  1862,  cited  by 
Abbott  in  his  Ciril  W(ir  in  America  ;  252. 

'  Major  Sturgis  had  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  for  his  gallant  service  at  the  Battle  of  Wilsoii'ii 
Creek,  on  the  lOlh  of  August. 

'  General  Pope  telegraphed  to  General  Fremont  on  the  lOth,  saying:  "The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexington  will 
be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow  [the  da.v  when  the  assault  on  Mulligan  commenced],  and  consist  of  two  full 
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to  beat  back  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison  and  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
recruits  for  liis  own  army.'  In  this  work  a  severe  fight  occurred  at  Blue 
Mills,  on  the  Missouri,  thirty  miles  above  Lexington,  on  the  1  Yth," 
in  which  the  insurgents,  commanded  by  General  David  R.  Atch- 
inson,"  were  victorious ;  and  on  the  1 9th,  General  Sturgis,  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  appeared  opposite  Lexington,  but  finding  no  boats  for  transporta- 
tion, and  being  confronted  by  two  thousand  men  under  General  Parsons,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  northward. 

The  liill  of  Lexington  was  a  discouraging  blow  to  the  LTnion  cause  in 
Missouri.  Fremont  was  violently  assailed  Avith  charges  of  incapacity,  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure,  and  a  score  of  faults  calculated  to  weaken  his  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  troops  in  his  Department.  The 
disasters  at  Wilson's  Creek  and  Lexington  were  attributed  to  his  remissness 
in  forwarding  re-enforcements ;  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  in  the  Avay  of  rej5airing  his  damaged  character.  In  a  brief  electro- 
erraph  to  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  23d,''  announcing  the  fall 

.  .  ,     '  September. 

of  Lexington,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  himself, 
with  a  hope  of  speedily  destroying  the  enemy,  before  McCulloch,  who  Avas 
gathering  strength  in  Arkansas  to  return  to  Missouri,  should  reyoin  Price. 
Believing  the  latter  Avould  follow  up  his  success  at  Lexington,  and  march  in 
the  direction  of  Jefierson  City  or  establish  himself  somcAvhere  on  the  Missouri 
River,  he  immediately  pepared  to  proceed  Avith  a  lai-ge  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  insurgents.  On  the  2  7th  of  September  he  put  in  motion  an  army  of 
more  than  tAventy  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  five  thousand  Avere 
cavalry,  arranged  in  five  divisions  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  David  Hunter,  John  Pope,  Franz  Sigel,  J.  A.  McKinstry,  and  H. 
Asboth,  and  accompanied  by  eighty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  them 
rifled  cannon.  While  this  formidable  force  is  moving  forAvard  cautiously, 
let  us  observe  the  course  of  events  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
Kentucky,  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  ot  Avar  in  Fremont's  Department. 

During  the  fcAV  Aveeks  preceding  the  fill  of  Lexington,  General  PilloAA^,  as 
Ave  have  seen,  had  been  making  great  efforts  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Cairo  by  military  operations  in  Missouri.  In  this  effbrt,  as  he  alleged,  he 
had  been  thAvarted  by  a  lack  of  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Generals 
Polk  and  Hardee,^  and  he  noAV  turned  his  attention  to  a  plan  Avhich  he  had 
proposed  at  an  early  day,  in  Avhich  it  is  probable  he  had  the  active  sympathies 
of  the  disloyal  Govei-nor  of  Kentucky,  namely,  the  occupation  and  intrench- 
ing of  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  from  Avhich  he  believed  he  could  flank  the 
position  at  Cairo,  take  it  in  reverse,  and,  turning  its  guns  upon  Bird's  Point, 
drive  out  and  disperse  its  force.'*  So  early  as  the  13th  of  May,"  he  ^^^g^ 
had  asked  the  consent  of  Governor  Magoflin  to  take  possession  of 
and  fortify  Columbus ;  and  in  reporting  the  fact  to  his  "  Secretary  of  War," 


refrimonts  of  infantry,  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  150  regular  horse.    These,  with  two  Ohio  regiments,  which 
will  reach  there  on  Thursilay  [19th],  will  make  a  re-enforcement  of  4,000  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery." 

>  Martin  Green,  already  mentioned  (see  page  55),  was  at  about  that  time  operating  successfully  in  North- 
eastern Missouri  with  3,000  men.     They  were  effectually  broken  up  by  General  Pope. 

2  Atchinson  was  atone  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  the 
Missourians  called  "Border  Ruffians,"  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  Kansas  a  few  years  be- 
fore. 

3  Autograph  letter  of  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  "Secretary  of  War,"  Sept.  6,  1S61.  ' 
1  Autograph  letter  of  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  AValker,  Sept.  1,  1861. 
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he  exhibited  his  contempt  for  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  by  saying:  "If  he 
(Magoffin)  should  Avithhold  his  consent,  my  present  impression  is  that  I 
shall  go  forward  and  occupy  the  position,  upon  the  ground  of  its  necessity 
to  protect  Tennessee.'"  The  action  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  made  Magoffin  Acr}'^  circumspect.  At  the  election  in  June,  for 
members  of  Congress,  there  appeared  a  Union  majority  of  over  fifty-live 
thousand,  and  the  Governor  saw  no  other  Avay  to  aid  his  southern  friends 
than  bv  insisting  upon  the  strict  neutrality  of  his  State  in  outward  form,  in 

A\  liich  its  politicians  had  placed  it.     He  had  sent  Buckner  to  con- 
ajnneio,     ^^^.  ^^j^j^  General  McClellan  (then"  in  command  at  Cincinnati)  on 

the  subject,  who  reported  that  he  had  consummated  an  agreement 
officiallv  with  that  officer,  for  a  thorough  support  of  that  neutrality.  He 
declared  that  McClellan  agreed  that  his  Government  should  respect  it,  even 
though  Confederate  troops  should  enter  the  State,  until  it  should  be  seen 
that  Kentucky  forces  could  not  expel  them;  and  then,  before  troops  should 
be  inarched  into  its  borders,  timely  notice  of  such  intended  movement  should 
be  given  to  the  Governor;  also,  that,  in  case  United  States  troops  Avere  com- 
pelled to  enter  Kentucky  to  expel  Confederate  troops,  the  moment  that  Avork 
should  be  accomplished  the  Xational  forces  should  be  Avithdrawn.  McClellan 
promptly  denied  eA^er  making  any  such  agreement  Avith  Buckner.''  Yet 
Magoffin  insisted  upon  acting  as  if  such  an  agreement  had  been  actually 
entered  into  by  the  ^National  GoA'ernment ;  and  GoA'ernor  Harris,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  Avhom  Buckner  Avas  directed  by  Magoffin  to  make  an  oral  report  of 
his  conference  Avith  McClellan,  determined  to  aid  Kentucky  in  preserving 
that  neutrality,  because  it  promised  his  OAvn  State  the  best  protection  against 
the  power  of  the  GoA-ernment  troops.* 

While  Masroffin  endeaA'ored  to  enforce  neutralitA'  as  ao^ainst  Xational 
troops,  he  seems  to  haA^e  giA'cn  cA'cry  encouragement  to  the  secessionists  that 
common  prudence  Avould  alloAv.  They  Avere  permitted  to  form  themsehes 
into  military  organizations  and  enter  the  serA'ice  of  Tennessee  or  of  the  Con- 
federate States  ;■*  and  recruiting  for  the  latter  went  on  openly.  The  Unionists 
soon  folloAved  the  example,  and  "Camp  Joe  Holt"  Avas  established  near 
Louisville,  at  an  early  day,  as  a  military  rendezvous  for  loyal  citizens.  This 
was  chiefly  the  AVork  of  Lovell  II.  Rousseau,  a  loyal  State  Senator  Avho, 
when  he  left  the  hall  of  legislation,  prepared  for  the  inevitable  conflict  for 
the  Xational  life.     At  about  the  same  time,  ^Villiam  Xelson,  another  loyal 


'  Autosrr.iph  letter  of  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  May  lo.  ISCl.  lie  appealed  to  Walker  for  arms, 
.ind  promised  him.  if  he  should  comply  with  his  request,  that  he  would  have  25,000  of  the  best  fish  ting  men  in  the 
world  in  the  field  in  twenty  days.  "  If  we  cannot  get  arms."  he  said,  "  it  is  idle  to  indulge  the  hope  of  successfully 
resisting  the  bodies  of  Xorthern  b,arbarians  of  a  tyrant  who  has  trampled  the  Constitution  under  his  feet."  The 
Mayor  of  Columbus,  B.  W.  Sharpe,  seems  to  have  been  in  complicity  with  Pillow  in  his  designs  for  invading 
Kentucky.  On  the  first  of  June  he  informed  him  by  letter,  that  the  citizens  there  were  preparing  to  mount 
heavy  guns  and  to  collect  military  stores. 

2  Letter  to  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  United  Slates  Navy.  June  26,  1S61. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  IsUam  Q-.  Harris  to  General  Pillow,  .Tune  13,  ISGl. 

*  Many  young  men  joined  the  Tennessee  troops  under  Pillow,  and  with  his  army  were  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  service.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  organizations  for  the  purpose  had  been  commenced  in 
Kentucky.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  William  Preston  Johnston,  a  son  of  General  A.  Sidne.v  Johnston,  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Harris,  from  Louisville,  said:  "Many  gentlemen,  impatient  of  the 
position  of  Kentucky,  and  desirous  of  joining  the  Southern  cause,  have  urged  me  to  organize  a  regiment,  or  at 
least  a  battalion,  for  that  purpose."  He  oflFered  such  regiment  or  battalion  to  Governor  Harris,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  camp  for  Kentucky  volunteers,  at  Clarkesville  or  Gallatin,  in  Tennessee. 
This  was  one  of  many  offers  of  the  kind  received  froiri  Kentucky  by  Governor  Harris. 
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Kentuckian,  establislicd  a  similar  rcnde/.vous  in  Garrard  County,  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  called  "  Camp  Dick  Rol)inson."     Both  of  these  men  Avere  after- 
ward major-generals  in  the  Na- 
tional Volunteer  service.     The 
Government   encouraged  these 
Union    movements.     All    Ken- 
tucky, Avithin  a  hundivd  miles 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  had  heen 
made    a    military    department, 
at  tlie  head  of  which  was  placed 
Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of 
Fort  Sumter,  who,  on  the  1 4tli  of 
^lay,  had  been  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  of  Volunteei's. 
"When   Union   camps    Avere 
formed  in  Kentucky,  Magofhu  became  concerned  about  the  violated  neutrality 
of  his  State,  and  he  finally  wrote  tOvthe  President,"  by  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  urging  him  to  remove  from  the  limits  of  Ken-     ""^01' 
tucky  the    forces    organized    in    camps    and    mustered   into    the 
National    service.     The   President    not    only    refused   compliance    with    his 
request,  but  gave  him  a  rebuke*  so  severe  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  repeat  his  wishes.'     A  similar  letter  was  sent  by  the  Governor 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  softened  with  Magoffin's  assurance  that  he  had  no  belief 
that  the  Confederates  would  think  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky. 
Davis,  thus  made  apparently  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  "  Con- 


UEAD-Qr»P.TF.ES    AT   CAMP    DICK    ROBINSON. 


i  Aug.  24. 


gress ■ 


at  Richmond  had  authorized"  enlistments  for  the  Confed- 


c  Aup 


erate  armies  in  Kentucky ;  that  his  officers  were  organizing  bands  of  Volun- 
teers on  its  soil,  and  that  already  Tennessee  troops  in  his  employ  had  invaded 
the  State,  and  carried  away  six  cannon  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  replied 
that  his  "government"  had  scrupulously  respected  the  neutrality  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  would  as  scrupulously  maintain  that  respect  "so  long  as  her 
people  will  maintain  it  themselves." 

The  loyal  Leijislature  of  Kentucky  assembled  at  Frankfort  on  the  2d  of 
September.  Its  action  was  feared  by  the  conspirators;^  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  an  expectation  that  National  troops  were  about  to  invade  the  State, 
General  Polk,  with  the  sanction  of  Davis,  and  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  full  knowledge,  it  is  believed,  of  Governor  ]Magoffin,  proceeded  to 
carry  out  General  Pillow's  favorite  plan  of  scorning  Kentucky's  neutrality, 
and  seizing  Columbus.  On  the  .30th  of  August,  Polk  telegraphed  to  Pillow, 
saying:  "I  shall  myself  be  at  New  JNIadrid  to-morrow  to  arrange  for  the 
future;"  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  De  Russey,  Polk's  aid-de-camj),  tele- 
graphed to  the  same  officer,  that  "  the  general-commanding  determines,  with 
troops  now  at  Union  City,  to  fall  at  once  upon  Columbus ;"  and  directed  Pillow 


'  The  President  said  tliat,  taking  all  means  within  his  reach  for  forming  a  judgment,  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  I'nion  troops  should  be  removed,  anil  adilcd:  "It  is  with  regret  I 
search,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire 
for  the  preserv.ation  of  the  Federal  Union." 

'  In  the  Senate  were  27  Union  and  11  Secession  members,  .and  in  the  Lower  Ilor.se  76  Union  and  24  Secession 
representatives. 
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to  take  his  whole  coinmaiul  immediately  to  Island  No.  10.     This  was  done, 
and  on  the  4th''  Polk  seized  Hickman  and  Columbus,  and  com- 

a  Sept.,  1861.  .  ^  .  ,  ^   ^      m  ii 

meneed  the   erection   oi    batteries   on  the   bluii    near  the   latter 
2^1aoe/     He  immediately  telegraphed  the  fact  to  Davis,  at  Richmond,  and  to 


TUE    BLUFF,    AND    POLKS    UK AD-QC AUTER5,    NEAR    COLUMBUS. 

( rovernor  Harris,  at  Xashville.'     Then  followed  some  transparent  chicanery 

1  Columbus  is  in  Hickman  County,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Uiver. 

2  On  the  same  day  General  Polk  issued  a  proolamatioji,  in  which  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  violation  of  ihe 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  that  tlie  National  Government  had  done  so  by  establishing  camp  depots  for  its  armies, 
by  organizing  military  companies  within  its  territory,  and  by  making  evident  preparations,  on  the  Missouri  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  lor  the  seizure  of  Columbus.  It  was,  therefore,  *'a  military  necessity,  for  the  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States,  that  a  Confederate  force  should  occujty  Columbus  in  advance." 

When  General  Fremont  heard  of  this  movement,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  President,  dated  the  Sth  of 
September,  in  which  he  set  lorth  a  plan  for  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee*  The 
President  urged  its  immediate  adoption,  but  was  overruled  by  his  counsellors.  Experts  say,  that  had  Fremont's 
plan  been  promptly  acted  upon,  the  war  that  so  long  desolate d  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  might  have  been  averted. 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Fremont's  letter: — 

HEAD-QuAETEr.s  Westkhn  Defahtmext,  September  S,  1S61. 
To  the  President : — 

Mv  Dear  Sir: — I  send,  by  another  hnnd^  what  I  ask  you  to  consider  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  note  by  your  special  messenjjer. 

In  this,  I  desire  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Kentucky.  As  the  rebel  iroops,  driven  out  of  Missouri,  had  invaded 
Kentucky  in  considerable  force,  and  by  occupying  Union  City,  Hickman,  and  L'olumbus,  were  preparing  to  seize  Paducah  and  Cairo,  I  judged 
it  impossible,  without  losing  important  advantages,  to  defer  any  longer  a  forward  movement.  For  this  purpose  I  have  drawn  from  tV.c 
Missouri  side  a  part  of  the  firce  stationed  at  Bird's  Point,  Cairo,  and  C:ipe  Girardeau,  to  Fort  Holt  and  Paducah,  of  which  places  we 
have  taken  possession.  As  the  rebel  forces  outnumber  ours,  and  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  as 
well  as  those  along  the  Cumberland,  are  strongly  Secessionist,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  forces 
under  Generals  Anderson  and  Nelson,  m  well  us  those  already  encamped  opposite  Louisville,  under  Colonel  Rousseau.  I  have  re-enfurced,  yes- 
terday, Paducah  with  two  regiments,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  position  with  men  and  artillery.  As  soon  as  General  Smith,  who 
commands  there,  is  re-enforced  sutSciently  for  him  to  spread  his  forces,  he  will  have  to  take  and  hold  Mayfield  and  Lovelaceville,  to  be  in 
the  rear  and  flp.nk  of  Columbus,  and  to  occupy  Smithland,  controlling  in  its  w:iy  both  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  At  the  same 
time  Colonel  Rousseau  (should  bring  his  force,  increased,  if  possible,  by  two  Ohio  regiments,  in  boats,  to  Henderson,  and  taki^^e  Hen- 
derson and  Nastivilie  Ra  Iroad,  occupy  Hopkinsville,  while  General  Xelson  should  go,  with  a  force  of  5,00ii,  by  railroad  to  Louisville, 
and  from  there  to  Uowiin*^  Green.  As  the  population  in  all  the  counties  through  which  the  above  railroads  pass  are  loyal,  this  movement 
could  be  made  wlthou-  delay  or  molestation  to  the  troops.  Meanwhile,  General  Grant  would  take  possession  of  the  entire  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroad,  Piketon,  New  Madrid,  and  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Hickman  and  Columbus,  The  foregoing  disposition  having  been 
ejected,  a  combined  attack  will  he  made  on  Columbus,  and,  if  successful  in  that,  upon  Hickman,  while  Rousseau  and  Nelson  will  move  in 
concert,  by  railroad,  to  Nashville,  occupying  the  State  capital,  and,  with  adequate  force,  New  I'rovidence.  The  conclusion  of  this  move- 
ment would  be  a  combined  advance  towards  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Ohio  and  Memphis  Railroad,  and  I  trust  the 
result  wouM  be  a  glorious  one  to  ihe  couiary.  In  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  General  Sherman,  by  the  hand  of  Judge  Williams,  in  relation  to 
the  vast  importmce  of  securing  possession,  in  advance,  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  I  have  to-day 
suggested  the  first  pnrt  of  the  plan.  By  extending  my  command  to  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  you  would  enable  me  to  attempt 
the  accomplishment  uf  this  all-important  result,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  secrecy  necessary  to  its  success,  I  shall  not  extend  the  communi- 
cation I  have  made  to  General  Sherman,  or  repeat  it  to  any  one  else. 

With  high  respect  and  regard,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Fremont. 
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on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  deceive  the  people  and  defend  Confederate 
honor.  Walker,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  ordered  Polk  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Kentucky,  while  Davis,  his  superior,  telegraphed  to  the  same 
officer  in  approval  of  his  movement — "The  necessity  justifies  the  act.'" 
When  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  demanded  from  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, an  explanation  of  the  movement,  that  functionary  replied  with  the 
false  assertion  that  it  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge  or  consent; 
"  and  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "  without  the  consent  of  the  President.  1 
have  telegraphed  President  Davis,"  he 
continued,  "requesting  their  immediate 
withdraAval." 

On  the  day  after  Polk  invaded  Ken- 
tucky on  the  west,  and  General  Felix 
K.  Zollicofier,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  with  a  considerable  force  liad 
passed  from  East  Tennessee,  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  entered 
the  State  on  its  eastern  border,  Magoffin 
laid  a  message  before  the  Legislature, 
in  which  he  made  special  complaint  of 
Union  military  organizations  within  the 
State,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  maintaining  for  the  Common- 
wealth an  armed  neutrality ;  also  to 
request  the  National  Government  to 
order  the  immediate  disbanding  of  such  orsxanizations.  The  Letjislature 
responded  by  directing  the  Governor  to  order,  by  proclamation,  all  the  Con- 
federate troops  within  the  State  to  leave  it  immediately.  An  attempt  to 
have  the  Union  troops  included  in  the  order  was  promptly  voted  down. 
The  Legislature  did  more.  They  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  by  an  over- 
whelming votc,'^  declaring  that  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  Kentucky  had 
been  Avantonly  violated,  its  soil  invaded,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens  grossly 
injured  "by  the  so-called  Southern  forces;"  and,  therefore,  by  special  act, 
the  Governor  was  requested  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  "  to 
expel  and  di'ive  out  the  invaders."  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Government  should  be  asked  for  aid  and  assistance  in  that  business;  that 
General  Anderson  be  requested  "  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties"  in  that  military  district,  and  that  they  appealed  to  the  people 
to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving  out  "the  lawless  invaders  of  the  soil." 

1  Tliis  was  denied  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  Davis.  I  liave  before  me  an  autograph  letter,  written  by  Nash 
TI.  Burt  to  Governor  Tlanis,  dated  at  Nashville,  September  6,  1S61,  in  which  he  says:  ''The  following  dispatch 
is  received  this  morning,  dated  Union  City,  12  p.  M.,  Sept.  5,  ISGl,"  directed  to  Governor  Harris: — 

"On  last  evening  I  had  the  honor  of  telegraphing  to  you  the  necessity  I  had  been  under,  of  seizing  the  town 
of  Columbus  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  had  already  taken  all  the  preparatory  measures  to  do  so.  On  this 
evening  I  received  from  his  honor  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  order  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Kentucky;  but 
while  issuing  the  appropriate  orders  to  that  effect,  had  the  gratification  to  receive  from  the  President  tlie  follow- 
ing dispatch,  viz. :  '  General  Polk,  Union  City — Your  telegram  received.  The  necessity  muiit  justiftj  the  (ict. 
Signed,  Jefferson  Davis.' 

"Leonidas  Polk,  Major- General." 

General  Polk  sent  a  dispatch  to  Governor  Magofiin,  announcing  to  him  that  military  necessity  had  com- 
pelled liim  to  take  possession  of  Columbus,  and  that,  in  reporting,  to  Davis,  his  reply  was,  "the  necessity  justified 
the  action."     That  dispatch  is  before  me. 

=  In  the  House,  63  to  26;  and  in  the  Senate,  26  to  S. 
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Magoffin  vetoed  these  resolutions,  and  they  were  promjjtly  jDassed  over 
his  negative  by  a  large  majority/     In  the  mean  time,  the  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky by  Tennessee  troops  had  brought  in  a  National  force,  under  Major- 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  in  command  of  the  district  around 
1861.'      Cairo.   He  took  military  possession  ofPaducah,"  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  where  he  found  Secession  flags  flying  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  in  cxjjectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  Confederate  army,  nearly 
four  thousand  strong,  reported  to  be  within  sixteen  miles  of  that  jilace.     He 
seized  property  there  prepared  for  the  Confederates,  and  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that  he  had  come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
State  from  the  aggression  of  rebels,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
promising  tliat  Avhen  it  should  be  manifest  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Government  themselves,  he  should  withdraw  the  forces 
under  his  command. 

Thus  ended  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  in  which  its  politicians  had 
unfortunately  placed  it.^  That  neutrality  had  suppressed  the  practical  loy- 
alty of  the  State,  given  freedom  to  the  growth  of  its  opposite,  and  allowed 
Confederate  troops  to  make  such  a  lodgment  on  its  soil,  that  large  National 
armies  were  required  to  ojjpose  them,  and  war  in  its  most  horrid  aspects 
filled  all  its  borders  with  misery.  But  for  that  neutrality,  Tennessee,  whose 
disloyal  authorities  had  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  Avould  probably 
have  been  the  frontier  battle-ground,  and  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Kentucky, 
so  largely  spent  in  the  war,  would  have  been  spared.  Too  late  to  avoid 
the  penalties  of  remissness  in  duty,  Kentucky,  five  months  after  the  war  was 
begun  in  Charleston  harbor,  took  a  positive  stand  for  the  Union. 

Encouraged  by  the  new  attitude  of  Kentucky,  the  National  Government 
determined  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  securing  its  loyalty  against  the 
wiles   of  dangerous   men.     Ex-Governor   Morehead,   who   was    reported   to 

be  an  active  traitor  to  his  covmtry, 
was  arrested  at  his  residence,  near 
Louisville,  and  sent  as  a  State  prisoner 
to  Fort  Lafayette,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  Others  of 
like  sympathies  took  the  alarm  and 
fled,  some  to  the  Confederate  armies 
or  the  more  southern  States,  and  others 
to  Canada.  Amonar  them  was  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  member  of  the 
National  Senate,  also  William  Pres- 
ton, late  American  Minister  to  Spain; 
James  B.  Clay,  a  son  of  Henry  Clay; 
Humphrey  Marshall,  lately  a  meinbcr 
of  Congress,  and  a  life-long  politician ; 
Captain  John  Morgan,  Judge  Thoriias   Monroe,  and  others   of  less   note. 


HUMPHREY    MARSUALL. 


1  Compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  Magoffin  put  forth  one  on  the  1.3th  as  mild 
iis  possible,  simply  s.aying  that  he  was  instructed  to  declare  that  "Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate  or  Tennes- 
see troops  to  withdraw  from  her  soil  immediately." 

*  See  jiage  45^,  volume  I. 
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Breckinridge,  Marshall,  and  Morgan  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  first  two  were  commissioned  brigadier-generals,  and  the  latter 
became  a  conspicuous  guerrilla  chief. 

Breckinridge  became  a  zealous  servant  of  the  Confederates,  He  issued 
an  address,  in  which  he  announced  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  bitter  language  spoke  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  atrocious  despotism  which  he  alleged  had  been  established  at  "Wash- 
ington; and  he  charged  his  own  State  Legislature  with  abject  "submission 
to  every  demand  o  Federal  despotism,  and  woeful  neglect  of  every  right  of 
the  Kentucky  citizens."  It  is  well  suggested  that  "Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  his 
exodus  from  Kentucky,  perpetrated  a  serious  blunder;'"  for,  had  he,  like 
other  "  friends  of  the  South,"  remained  in  Congress,  he  might  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators  more  efticiently.  He  was  an  able  and  adroit 
])olitician  and  legislator,  but  was  an  indifferent  soldier. 

Vigorous  military  action  in  Kentucky,  besides  the  seizure  of  Columbus 
and  Hickman,  speedily  followed  that  act.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  the  corrupter  of 
the  patriotism  of  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  Kentucky,^  bearing  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service,  had  established  a 
camp  on  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Railway,  just  below  the  Kentucky 
line.  Soon  after  the  seizure  of  Columbus,  he  left  his  camp  with  a  considera- 
ble force,  with  the  intention  of  moving  quickly  upon  Louisville,  by  the  rail- 
way, seizing  that  city,  and  establishing  a  Confederate  post  on  the  Ohio  at 
that  important  point.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and  he  was  far  on  his 
Avay  before  any  intimation  was  given  of  his  approach.  The  trains  due  at 
Louisville  did  not  arrive,  and  the  managers  sent  out  an  engine  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  It,  like  a  train  before  it,  was  seized  by  Buckner.  A  fireman 
escaped,  and,  j^rocuring  a  hand-car,  soon  returned  to  Louisville  Avith  the 
startling  news. 

General  Anderson  immediately  ordered  General  Rousseau  to  move  out  on 
the  road  with  his  little  force  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,^  and  some  Louisville  Home 
Guards.  These  were  his  only  available  forces  at  that  moment.  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  very  soon  a  considerable  force,  under  the  chief 
command  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Anderson's  lieutenant,  were  on 
their  way  to  repel  the  invaders — the  latter,  Avho  Avas  in  delicate  health, 
remaining  in  Louisville  to  forward  re-enforcements.  Fortunately,  Buckner 
had  been  delayed,  near  Bowling  Green,  by  the  patriotic  act  of  a  young  man 
of  that  place,  who  went  quietly  up  the  road  and  displaced  a  rail,  by  which 
the  ensfine  of  the  invaders'  train  was  throAvn  from  the  track.  But  for  this, 
Buckner  might  have  reached  Louisville  before  Anderson  could  have  put  any 
forces  in  motion.  As  it  Avas,  he  penetrated  the  county  as  far  as  Elizabeth- 
toAvn,  forty  miles  from  that  city,  Avhen  he  heard  of  the  approaching  troops. 
He  thought  proper  to  fall  back  to  BoAvling  Green,  Avhere  he  established  an 
intrenched  camp,  and  issued  a  proclamation"  to  his  "fellow-citizens 
of  Kentucky,"  ■*  and  Avhere  he  remained  for  several  months.  At  "  ^^^^^  ' 
the  same  time,  Sherman  established  a  camp  and  general  rendez- 

1  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  i.  G15.  ^  See  page  45S,  volume  I.  '  See  pace  72. 

<  That  proclamation  abused  the  National  Government  and  the  loyal  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  He  declared 
in  it  that  Confederate  troops  occupied  "a  defensive  position "'  in  that  State,  "on  the  invitation  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky ;"  that  he  returned  to  Lis  native  State  with  pc-xceful  intentions,  "  at  the  head  of  a  force,  the  advance  of 
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vous  on  Muldraugh's  Hill,  not  far  from  Elizabethtown,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  notable  organization  afterward  known  as  the  Army  of  the, 
Cumberland.     On  account   of  Anderson's   feeble   health,   General   Sherman 
was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  (which 
included  the  States   of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee)   early  in  October,  when, 
with   a  forecast   not  then   appreciated,  he   declared   that   an   army   of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the  Confederates  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  carry  the  National  banner  victoriously  to  the 
Gulf     Because  of  that  assertion,  whose  Avisdom  was  speedily  vindicated,  he 
was  called  insane,  and  for  a  time  he  was  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of  neglect. 
Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  affairs  in  ]\Iissouri. 
We  left  General  P^remont,  with  a  strong  force,  moving  toward  the  interior 
of  Missouri.     He  had  strengthened  the  forces  in  Eastern  Missouri  and  at 
Cairo,  that  they  might  keep  the  Confederates  so  well  employed  in  that 
region,  that  they  could  not  give  aid  to  Price,  nor  seriously  menace  St.  Louis. 
In  this  service,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  successful.     Hardee  dared  not 
advance  much  from  Greenville;  Pillow  was  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Madrid,  Avithout  courage  to  move  far  toward  Bird's  Point  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau ;  and  Jeff.  Thompson,  the  guerrilla,  contented  himself  with  eccentric  raids 
and  "  scaring  the  Federals  to  death,"  as  he  foolishly  supposed  and  declared. 
Fremont  went  forward,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  he  was  at  Jefferson 
City,  the  State  capital,  where  he  adopted  vigorous  measui-es  for  driving 
Price  from  the  State.     The  latter  had  cause  for  serious  alarm.     McCulloch, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  left  him  and  gone  to  Arkansas,  and  Pillow  and  Hardee 
had  abandoned  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  taken  position  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     McCulloch,   who   had  promised  an  escort  for  an  ammunition 
ti'ain  to  be  sent  from  Arkansas  to  Price,  not  only  withheld  that  promised 
aid,  but  arrested  the  progress  of  the  train,  with  the  pretext  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  in  Missouri. 

These  adverse  circumstances  compelled  Price  to  retreat  toward  Arkansas. 

He  abandoned  Lexington  on  the  30th  of  September,"  leaving  a 

guard  of  five  hundred  men  there  in  defense  of  National  prisoners. 

A  squadi'on  of  cavalry,  called  the  "  Prairie  Scouts,"  one  hundred  and  eighty 

strong,  under  Major  Frank  J.  White,  surprised  this  party  by  a  bold 

dash,*  dispersed  them,  made  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners, 

released  the  Union  captives,  and,  bearing  away  with  them  the  Secession 

State  flag,  joined  Fremont's  forces,  which  were  then  on  the  Osage  River,  at 

Warsaw,  in  pursuit  of  Price.     Fremont,  with  his  splendid  body-guard  of 

cavalrv,  iinder  Major  Charles  Zagonyi,  a  Hungarian,'  had  arrived 

<  October.         ■,  '        ,  -i  r-  ^.  .  ,^ 

tliere  on  the  16th,'  alter  encountering  a  severe  rain  storm.     Gen- 

wliich  is  composed  entirely  of  Kontuckians,"  whom  he  had  seduced  by  false  representations  from  their  homes 
and  their  national  allegiance  ;  and  that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  was  "faithless  to  the  will  of  the  people." 
He  assured  the  people  that  his  forces  at  Bowling  Greon  would  be  used  in  aiding  Kentucky  in  maintaining  its 
strict  neutrality,  and  '•  to  enforce  it  against  the  two  bellicereuts  alike."' 

General  Anderson  issued  a  counter- proclamation,  in  which  he  said  that  he,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  had  "  come 
to  enforce,  not  to  make  laws,"  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
called  upon  the  citizens  to  arm  in  their  might  and  drive  the  invader  from  their  soil.  "The  leader  of  the  hostile 
force,"  ho  said,  "  who  now  a[)proaches,  is,  I  regret  to  gay,  a  Kentuckian,  making  war  on  Kentucky  and  Keii- 
tuckians."  lie  called  them  to  "rally  around  the  flag  our  fathers  loved,"  and  bade  them  trust  in  God  and  do 
their  duty. 

'  Zaaronyi  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  native  land,  under  General  Rein.  He  came  to  America  as  an  exile. 
OTering  his  services  t"  Fremiiut  at  St.  Louis,  he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  recruiting  a  body  of  cavalry  as 
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eral  Sigel,  Avho  led  the  advance,  had  already  crossed  his  force  over  the 
rapidly  swelling  stream  by  means  of  a  single  flatboat  and  the  swimmino-  of 
his  horses;  l)ut  its  banks 
Avere  now  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  recent 
rains,  and  could  not  be 
forded,  nor  Avere  boats 
or  lumber  for  their  con- 
struction to  be  had 
there.  The  ax  Avas 
soon  heard  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  and  in 
the  course  of  Hve  days 
a  rude  strons:  bridjxe 
was  constructed,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain 
Pike,  of  the  engineers, 

1    •     1         .1  11  SIGKt.   CRORSIXr,   THE   OSAGE. 

over  Avhich   tlie   Avhole 

army,  noAV  thirty  thousand  strong,  Avith  eighty-six  heaA'y  guns,  safely  passed, 
and  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  Springfield,  by  the  Avay  of  Bolivar.  The 
commander  was  full  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  plans,  yet  fearful  of 
official  interference  Avith  them  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (Cameron)  and  the 
Adjutant-General  (Thomas),  then  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  had  been  informed.' 
That  plan  Avas  to  capture  or  disperse  the  forces  of  Price,  and  seizing  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  Arkansas,  so  completely  turn  the  position  of  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Polk,  PilloAv,  Tliompson,  and  Hardee,  as  to  cut  off  their  supplies 
from  that  region,  and  comjjel  them  to  retreat,  Avhen  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
then  in  preparation  near  St.  Louis,  in  command  of  Captain  Foote,  could  easily 
descend  the  river  and  assist  in  military  operations  against  Memphis,  which,  if 
successful,  would  allow  the  Army  and  Navy  to  push  on  and  take  possession 
of  XeAV  Orleans.  "My  plan  is  ISTcav  Orleans  straight,"  he  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  October,  from  his  camp  near  Tipton.  "  It  Avould  precipitate  the  Avar  for- 
ward, and  end  it  soon  and  Adctoriously."^ 

When  Fremont's  army  Avas  at  the  Pomme  cle  Terre  River,  fifty-one  niiles 
north  of  Springfield,"  he  sent   the    combined    cavalry  forces  of 
Zagonyi  and  Major  White   (led  by  the  former),  to  reconnoiter      "'isei!^^' 
the  position  of  the  Confederates  at  the  latter  place,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attempt  its  capture  if  circumstances  should  promise  success.     The 
Avhole  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men.     When  within  a  feAV  miles 
of  Springfield,*  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  they 
fell  in  Avith  some  foragers  and  captured  them ;  and  there  a  Union 
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a  bodyguard  for  the  General.  lie  selected  for  this  purpose  young  men.  and  formed  them  into  three  companies, 
one  of  which  were  nearly  all  Kentuckians.  There  were  very  few  foreigners  in  the  guard,  and  all  the  officers  were 
Americans  excepting  three,  one  Hollander  and  two  Hungarians,  the  latter  being  Major  Zagonyi  and  Lieutenant 
Majthenyi.  The  Guard  was  mounted  on  well-equipped  blooded  bay  horses.  E.ich  man  was  armed  with  two  of 
Colt's  six-barrel  n.avy  revolvers,  one  five-barrel  rifle,  and  a  saber. 

•  Sec  letters  to  his  wife  in  Mrs.  Fremont's  Story  of  the  Guard. 

^  Letter  of  General  Frem.mt  to  his  wife,  October  11th,  ISCl.  Mrs.  Fremont,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Benton  of  Missouri,  was  then  at  Jefferson  City.  Her  husb.and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  manner 
of  work  and  duties  to  her  as  acting  principal  in  his  absence,  and  in  that  capacity  she  was  now  at  Jefferson  City 
and  gave  him  efficient  aid.  Sec  note  on  page  SSof  The  Story  of  Uie  Guard :  a  Chronicle  of  the  War.  Cy  Jessie 
Denton  Fremont. 
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farmci'  tokl  Zagonyi  that  tlie  Confederate  force  in  tlie  town  vras  full  two 
thousand  in  number.  lie  was  not  daunted  by  this  information,  but  puslied 
forward.  One  of  the  foragers  Avho  escaped  had  heralded  his  coming,  and 
when  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  on  the  Mount  Yernon  road, 
at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  twelve  hundred  in- 
fantry and  four  hundred  cavalry  well  prepared,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  front 
of  sheltering  woods,  to  receive  him.  Zagonyi  was  still  undaunted.  Not- 
withstanding White's  Prairie  Scouts  had  been  separated  from  the  Guard, 
Zagonyi  was  determined  to  fight.  Turning  to  his  officers,  he  said  :  "  Follow 
me  and  do  like  me  !"  And  to  his  little  band  of  followers  he  spoke  a  few 
hurried  words,  saying :  "  Comrades  !  the  hour  of  danger  has  come ;  vour 
first  battle  is  before  you.  The  enemy  is  two  thousand  strong,  and  we  are 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  possible  no  man  will  come  back.  If  any  of 
you  would  turn  back,  you  can  do  so  now !"     Xot  a  man  moved. 

Zagonyi  was  delighted.  "I  wdll  lead  you!"  he  exclaimed.  "Let  the 
watchword  be,  '  The  Union  and  Fremont  f  Draw  sabers  !  By  the  right  flank 
— quick  trot — march .'"  and  away  dashed  the  bold  leader  and  his  comrades 
with  a  shout  down  a  narrow  lane  fringed  with  concealed  sharp-shooters, 
with  a  miry  brook  and  a  stout  rail  fence  ahead  to  oppose  them.  These  were 
all  i^assed  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  fire  from  the  infantry  in  their  front 
was  terrible.  On  an  eminence  nearer  stood  the  Confederate  cavalry,  ready 
to  engage  in  the  fray.  Already  the  lane  had  been  strewn  with  the  fallen 
men  and  horses  of  the  Guard,  and  yet  Zagonyi's  troops  had  not  struck  a 
blow.  The  moment  for  dealing  that  blow  was  now  at  hand.  The  word  is 
given,  and  Lieutenant  Majthenyi,  with  thirty  men,  dashed  madly  upon  the 
center  of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  breaking  their  line,  and  scattering  the 
whole  body  in  confusion  over  the  adjoining  corn-fields.  Then  Zagonyi 
shouts  to  the  impatient  soldiers  he  is  holding  in  leashes,  as  it  were,  "In  open 
order — cJuirge  P^  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind  they  sweep  up  the 
slope  in  the  face  of  bullets  that  fly  thick  as  hail.  At  the  same  moment  fifty 
Irish  dragoons  of  Major  "White's  squadron,  led  by  Captain  McNaughton,  fall 
upon  the  foe,  and  away  scampers  almost  the  entire  body  of  Confederate  in- 
fantry in  wild  search  for  safety.  The  remnant  of  the  Guard,  led  by  Zagonyi, 
follow  the  fugitive  horsemen  and  smite  them  fearfully,  chase  them  into  the 
town,  and  fight  them  fiercely  in  detail  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  square 
of  Springfield,  whilst  Union  women,  undismayed  by  the  dangers,  come  out, 
and,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  cheer  on  the  victors.  When  the  conflict 
ended,  the  Confedei-atcs  were  utterly  routed ;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Zagonyi's  Guard,  eighty-four  were  dead  or  wounded.'  The  action 
had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  that  bright  Octo- 
ber evening,  the  National  flag  was  raised  in  triumph  over  the  coui-t-house. 

At  a  little  past  midnight,  Zagonyi,  with  a  captured  Confederate  flag  and 
only  seventy  of  his  Guard,  and  a  few  released  prisoners,  rode  proudly  but 
sadly  out  of  Springfield,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  remain.     They 


1  Dispritch  of  Major  Zagonyi  to  General  Fremont.  October  25,  1S61.  Report  of  Major  Zagonyi  to  Colonel  J. 
ir.  Eaton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  October  2S,  1S61.  Letter  of  Major  Zagonvi  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  quoted  in 
^ar  Story  of  the  Guard.  Narrative  of  Majt.r  Dorsheimer,  of  Fremont's  staff,  in  th^  Atlantic  ifonthly.  The 
number  of  the  Guard  killed  was  15;  mortally  wounded,  2;  the  remainder  were  wounded  or  made  prisoners. 
Zagonyi  said,  "Of  the  wounded  not  one  will  lose  a  finger."  The  prisoners  were  released,  and  the.  actual  loss 
to  the  Guard  was  only  17.    So  Z,Tgonyi  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  October  1%  1S61. 
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foil  back  until  they  met  Sigefs  advance,  between  Springfield  and  Bolivar. 
The  report  of  this  brilliant  charge  and  victory,  which  had  preceded  them, 
filled  the  whole  army  with  delight  and  enthusiasm.  "  This  was  really  a 
Balaklava  charge,"  wrote  Fremont.  "  The  Guard  numbered  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  You  notice  that  Zagonyi  says  he  has  seen  charges,  but 
never  such  a  one.  Their  war-cry,  he  says,  sounded  like  thunder.  This  action 
is  a  noble  example  to  the  army.'"  There  had  been  other  noble  examples  for 
the  army  during  its  advance  in  Missouri." 

Fremont's  army  arrived  at  Springfield  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
inspirited  by  news  of  recent  successes  in  the  Department,  and  the  prospect  of 
speedily  ridding  Missouri  of  insurgents.    \Yhile  it  had  been  moving  forward, 
Lane  and  Montgomery,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  been  driven  back  into  Kan- 
sas by  Price,^  had  crossed  into  Missouri  again,  to  cut  oft  or  embarrass  the 
Confederates  in  their  retreat  from  Lexington.     Montgomery  pushed  on  to 
the  town  of  Osceola,  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  Osage,  but  was 
too  late  to  intercept  Price.     The  armed  Confederates  at  that  place,  after  a 
brief  skirmish,"  were  driven  awaj",  and  the  village   was   laid   in 
ashes,  with  no  other  excuse  for  the  cruel  measure  than  the  fact      "  ^isei.  ' 
that  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  foe,  and  its  inhabitants  were  all 
disloyal. 

A  month  later  the  National  troops  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  guer- 
rilla chief,  Thompson  (who  was  called  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  and  his  command, 
the  "Swamp  Fox  Brigade"),  at  Frederickton,  the  capital  of  Madison  County, 
in  Southeastern  Missouri.  General  Grant  was  in  command  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau at  that  time.  General  Thompson  and  Colonel  Lowe  had  been  roaming 
at  will  over  the  region  between  New  JMadrid  and  Pilot  Knob,  Thompson, 
with  six  hundred  men,  had  captured  the  guard  at  the  Big  River  Bridge,  near 
Potosi,  and  destroyed  that  structure  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  and  Lowe  were  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  near  Ironton, 
threatening  that  place,  where  they  Avere  defeated  by  Major  Gavitt's  Lidiana 
cavalry,  and  a  part  of  Colonel  Alexander's  Twenty-first  Illinois  cavalry, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed  and  wounded.  Grant  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  career  of  these  marauders,  if  possible.  Informed  that  they  were 
near  Frederickton,  he  sent  out  a  considerable  force  under  Colonel  Plummer,'* 
to  strike  them  from  the  East,  while  Captain  Hawkins,  with  Missouri  cavalry, 
was  ordered  up  from  Pilot  Knob  on  the  Northeast,  folloAved  by  Colonel 
Carlin  with  a  body  of  infantry  as  a  support,^  to  engage  and  occupy  Thomp- 

1  An  accident  occurred  to  Major  White  and  prevented  his  beirifr  in  tliis  action.  He  had  sickened  on  the  way 
and  l)ecn  coniMclled  to  lag  behind.  When  at  tempting  toovertalce  liis  troop?,  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  escaped 
and  reached  Springfield  on  the  morning  after  the  fight,  with  a  lew  Home  Guards.  Stationing  22  of  his  24  men 
us  pickets,  he  deceived  the  Confederates  in  the  town  with  tlie  belief  that  lie  had  a  considendjle  force  with  him. 
After  receiving  a  flag  of  truce,  and  permitting  them  to  bury  their  dead,  be  prudently  fell  b.aek  to  meet  the 
advancing  .army. 

^  Other  detachmentsof  cavalry  from  yremont's  army,  besides  those  of  White  and  Zagonyi,  had  been  opera- 
ting asainst  the  Confederates  d\iring  the  march  of  the  main  body.  One  of  them,  under  Major  Clark  Wright, 
routed  and  dispersed  a  body  of  Conleclerates  near  Lebanon,  in  Laclede  County,  on  the  13th  of  Oct<d)er;  and  on 
the  f<dlo«lng  day  the  same  forces  captured  the  village  of  Lynn  Creek.  In  the  former  engagement,  after  a 
charge,  and  a  running  fight  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  were  about  60  Confederates  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
T'nion  loss  was  only  one  man  killed. — Report  of  Major  Wright,  October  13,  1861. 

'  See  page  66. 

*  They  consisted  of  the  Eleventh,  Seventeenth,  and  Twentieth  Illinois,  and  400  cavalry. 

=  These  consisted  of  parts  of  the  Twenty -first,  Twenty-third,  and  Twenty-eighth  Illinois,  the  Eighth  Wis- 
consin, Colonel  Baker's  Indiana  cavalry,  and  Major  Schofleld"s  Uattery. 
Vol.  II.— G. 
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son  until  Plumnicrs  ai-riviil.  They  formed  .1  junction  at  Frederickton, 
with  Phimmer  in  chief  command,  and,  starting  in  pursuit  of  the  Confederates, 
wlio  they  supposed  were  in  full  flight,  found  tliera  about  one  thousand 
strong,  Avell  posted  and  I'cady  for  battle,  partly  in  an  open  field  and  partly 
in  the  woods,  only  a  mile  from  the  village,  with  four  iron  18-pounders  in 
position.  Schofield  opened  the  battle  with  his  heavy  guns.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  and,  after  two  liours'  liard  fighting,  the  Confederates 
fled,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indiana  cavalry  for  twenty  miles.  The  Confede- 
rate Colonel  Lowe  was  killed  early  in  the  action.  Their  loss  Avas  large — how 
large  is  not  known.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  ten  kille<l  and  twenty 
wounded.  This  defeat  and  dispersion  completely  broke  up  Thompson's 
guerrilla  organization  for  a  time,  which  was  comj^osed  almost  wholly  of 
disloyal  and  deluded  Missourians.  They  had  foxight  bravely  witli  interior 
arms  against  superior  niimbers.' 

We  have  observed  that  General  Fremont  had  anticipated  an  interference 

with  his  plans  Avhen  lie  heard  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  iVdjutant- 

General  were  in  pursuit  of  him.     Thev  had  overtaken  him  on  the 

a  Oct.,  1S61.  ,  _.  ^  ,  ,  ,^  ''        .  ,.      1         -r.        • ,-       -I-.     -1 

13th,"  at  iipton,  the  then  Western  terminus  01  the  1  acme  Uail- 
way,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jeflfersoii  City.  The  interview  of  the 
oflicials  was  courteous  and  honorable.  The  Secretary  frankly  told  him  that 
their  errand  was  to  make  personal  observations  of  his  army,  and  of  aflairs  in 
his  Department.  Complaints  concerning  his  administration  of  those  afiairs 
had  filled  the  mind  of  the  President  with  painful  apprehensions,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  bore  with  liim  an  order,  relieving  him  of  his  command, 
with  discretionary  powers  to  use  it  or  not.  The  Secretary  carried  it  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  Adjutant-General  made  a  report  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  commanding  general  in  Missouri.  This  was  published,  and  had  the  two- 
fold effect  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  Fremont,  and  revealing  to 
the  enemy  secrets  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  at  that  time 
required  to  be  hidden. - 

The  assertion  was  publicly  made,  after  the  return  of  the  Government 
officials,  that  the  campaign  in  Missouri  Avas  a  failure ;  and  the  prediction  was 
confidently  uttered  that  Fremont's  army  could  never  cross  the  Osage,  much 
less  reach  Springfield.  The  fallacy  of  this  prophecy  was  proven  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  when  that  army  lay  on  the  Ozark  hills  and  on  the  plain  around 
Springfield ;  and  the  campaign  failed  only,  it  is  believed,  because  its  progress 
was  suddenly  checked  when  the  most  reasoiial)le  promises  of  abundant  suc- 
cess Avere  presented.  That  check  Avas  given  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
November,  when  a  courier  arrived  at  head-quarters  Avith  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  directing  General  Fremont  to  turn  over  his  coiumaiid  to  General 


1  Mure  than  lialf  of  their  tirc-arms  -were  old  flint-lock  squirrel  jruns.  '-Of  the  dead."  \vrote  an  cyc-witncss, 
"not  a  singleont!  that  I  saw  was  dressed  in  an_v  kind  of  uniform,  the  clotli  b(  in;:  jrenerally  lioiiie-nia<le,  and  bnt- 
ter-nut  colored." 

^  This  report  was  In  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  contained  a  preat  amount  of  gossip  and  scandal,  leathered 
from  subalterns  and  Fremont's  political  enemies,  which  subsequent  information  showed  to  bo  unworchy  of 
credit.  It  is  due  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  say  that  he  disclaimed  any  intention  to  make  that  journal  public. 
It  is  said  that  a  cojiy  of  it  was  surreptitiously  obtained  and  irivon  to  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  suspicion  at  the 
time  pointed  to  the  Postmaster-General  (whose  brother,  an  ofticerin  the  army,  it  was  known  hail  (luarrelled  willi 
Fremont),  as  the  one  on  whoin  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  should  rest.  Fremont  afterward  publislied 
a  vindication  of  his  administration  in  the  Department  of  Missouri,  which  almost  wholly  removed  lVo!n  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  unfavorable  impression  made  b_v  that  journal. 
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David  Pliiutcr,  then  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Tliis  order  came  when  the 
ariny  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  battle  almost  immediately.  Price  had 
at  first  fled  to  Xeosho,'  when,  finding  Fremont  still  in  pursnit,  he  i)nshed  on 
to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme  South- 
western part  of  Missouri.  Further 
than  that  liis  "  State  Guard  "  were  lujt 
disposed  to  go.  He  was  unwilling 
to  leave  Missouri  without  measuring 
strength  and  powers  with  Fremont, 
so  he  changed  front  and  prepared  to 
receive  him.  This  attitude  gave  rise 
to  startling  rumors  in  Fremont's 
camp,  and,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  relieved  of  command,  it  was 
reported  that  Price  was  marching 
on  Springfield,  and  that  his  van- 
guard had  reached  "Wilson's  Creek, 
ten  miles  distant,  prepared  to  give 
battle  on  the  ground  where  Lyon 
was  killed  three  months  before.  McCulloch  was  reported  to  be  at  Dug 
Springs  f  and  the  number  of  the  combined  armies  Avas  estimated  at  forty 
thoiisand  men.' 

Hunter  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Fremont,  who  had  made  his  troops  ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful  by  the  announcement  in  a  formal  address  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,'*  was  implored  by  one  hundred  and  ten  of  his  ofiicers  to 
lead  his  army  against  the  foe.  He  promised  compliance  with  their  Avishes, 
if  his  successor  should  not  reach  them  by  sunset.'  Hunter  failed  to  do  so, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Fremont  issued  the  order  of  battle,  and 
the  entire  camp  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Lyon's  plan  for  surrounding 
and  capturing  the  Confederates  was  substantially  adopted.  They  were  to 
be  assailed  simultaneously  by  Generals  Pope  and  McKinstry  in  the  front,  by 
Generals  Sigel  and  Lane  in  the  rear,  and  by  General  Asboth  on  thy  east, 
from  the  Favetteville  road. 


DAVID   HUJSTEK. 


1  There  Jackson  nml  the  cUsloyal  Lejrislature  of  Missmiri  met,  as  we  have  observed  (note  2,  pa^e  5"),  undir 
Price's  protection. 

2  See  pa^e  45. 

'  General  Asboth's  report  to  General  Fremont,  Nov. .",  ISGC. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  .address:  "  Soldiers  of  the  Mississippi  Ap-my:  Afrreeable  to  orders  this 
day  received,  I  take  leave  of  you.  Although  our  army  has  been  of  sudden  growth,  we  have  grown  up  together, 
and  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  brave  and  generous  spirit  which  you  bring  to  the  defense  of  your  country, 
and  which  makes  me  anticipate  for  you  a  brilliant  career.  Continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  give  to  my  successor 
the  same  cordial  and  enthu.siastic  support  with  which  you  have  encouraged  me.  Emulate  tlie  splendid  example 
which  you  have  already  before  you,  and  let  me  remain,  as  I  am,  proud  of  the  noble  army  which  I  had  thus  far 
labored  to  bring  together.  Soldiers!  I  regret  to  leave  j'on.  Most  sincerely  I  thank  you  for  the  regard  and  con- 
fidence j'ou  have  invariably  shown  to  me.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  tlie  honor  to  lead  you  to  the 
victory  which  you  are  just  .about  to  win  ;  but  I  shall  claim  to  share  with  you  in  the  joy  of  every  triumph,  and 
trust  always  to  be  fraternally  remembered  by  my  companions  in  arms." 

^  "The  intelligence  of  this  determination  of  the  comm.anding  general,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "was  at  once 
communicated  from  camp  to  camp,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Every  five  minutes  during  the  suc- 
ceeding two  and  a  half  hours,  the  wildest  cheering  could  be  heard  from  some  portion  of  the  army  as  the  informa- 
tion was  carried  to  the  various  regiments.  A  dozen  bands  at  once  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  and  serenaded 
the  General.  Crowds  of  oflicers  gathered  in  front  of  his  quarters,  and  greeted  him  with  loud  and  prolonged  chei.'r- 
ing;  and,  had  the  battle  occurred  .according  to  arransKnu'nts,  the  troops  would  have  fought  in  the  most  deter- 
mined manner "' 
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a  Nov.  S 
1861. 


General  Huntoi*  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  midnight,  and  Fremont,  after 

informing  him  of  the  position  of  affidrs,  l;ii<l  before  him  all  Ins  plans.     The 

order  for  battle  was  countermanded,'   and  nine  days  aftenvard 

]\Iajor-General  IT.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

tlie  3Iissouri  Department. 

On  the  morning-  of  the  4th,  Fremont  and  his  Statf  left  the- 
army  for  St.  Louis.     The  parting  Avith  his  devoted  soldiers  was 
very  touching,  and  his  reception  in  St.  Louis"  was  an 
ovation  like  that  given  to  a  victor.      Crowds  of  citi- 
zens greeted  him  at  the  railway  station  and  escorted 
him  to  his  head-quarters.     An  immense  torch-light  i)rocession 
passed  through  the  streets  that  night  in  honor  of  his  arrival  ;■ 
and  at  an  assemblage  of  the  citizens,  resolutions  of  conlidencc 
and  sympathy,  and  an   address,  were  adopted.     Afterward  he 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword  in  token  of  profound  re- 
gard, which  was  inscribed  with  these  Avords  : — "  To  the  Path- 
finder, BY  THE  Men  of  the  West."^ 

Disappointed  and  disheartened,  the  National  army  com- 
menced a  retrograde  march  from  Springfield  toward  St.  Louis 
at  the  middle  of  November,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  vehicles 
filled  with  Union  refugees.  The  Avomen  of  Springfield,  who  had 
welcomed  Zagonyi,  and  the  LTnion  men  CAeryAvhere  throughout 


'  Price  seems  not  to  have  moved  bis  army  from  Pineville,  but  bis  scouts  jienetratod  to  the  front  of  the 
National  troops,  and  thus  caused  the  alarm. 

2  '-The  General  was  to  have  been  at  home  by  nine  in  the  morning ;  but  the  manajement  of  the  train  heiiis:  in 
other  hands,  they  were  delayed  nntil  nearly  that  hour  in  the  evening.  But  patient  crowds  had  kept  their  watch 
througli  the  long  day,  and  by  night  it  was  a  sea  of  heads  in  all  the  open  spaces  around  our  house.  The  door- 
posts were  garlanded,  and  the  very  steps  covered  with  llowers — touching  and  graceful  offerings  from  Ihc  Ger- 
mans. China-asters  and  dahlias,  with  late  roses  and  regular  bouquets  of  peraniuins.  beautilied  the  entrance  and 
p  'rfumed  the  air;  and  when  the  General  did  make  his  way  at  last  throngh  the  magnificent  assemblage,  it  was 
to  be  met  by  tlie  wives  and  children  of  the  German  t>fficcrs  he  had  left  at  Springfuld.  Unknown  to  me,  they 
had  come  to  speak  their  hearts  to  him,  but  they  bad  more  tears  than  words.  Touched  to  the  heart  already,  the 
General  w.as  not  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  citizens— American  as  well  as  German — who  came  to  thank  him  for 
past  services,  and  ask  to  stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of  disgrace.  Meantime,  the  unceasing  cheers  and  shouts  of 
the  vast  crowd  without  sounded  like  the  tide  after  a  high  wind.  I  could  not  stand  it ;  I  went  far  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  cold  night  air  tried  to  still  the  contending  emotions,  when  I  saw  a  sight  that  added  to 
the  thiobbingof  my  heart.  Far  down  the  wide  avenue  the  Serried  crowd  was  parting,  its  dark,  restless  masses 
glowing  in  the  lurid,  wavering  torcbligbt,  looking  literally  like  waves;  and  passing  through  them  came  horse- 
men, stamped  wilh  the  S]dendid  signet  of  battle,  their  wounded  horses  and  bullet-t  rn  uniforms  bringing  cries 
of  love  and  thanks  from  those  for  whom  they  had  been  battling.  ^Vhen  they  halted  before  the  door,  and  the 
sudden  ring  and  flash  of  their  drawn  sabers  added  new  beauty  to  the  j)icture,  I  think  only  the  heart  of  a  Ilaman 
could  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  Were  not  these  men  for  the  kin^  to 
delight  to  honor?  Who  could  have  foreseen  what  was  the  official  recognition  already  preparing  for  them?"* — 
Mrs.  Fremont,  in  her  Sfofi/  of  the  Guard,  page  201. 

^  Fremont  had  long  before  been  called  Tlie  Paihjinder,  because  of  bis  wonderful  explorations  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Idade  of  the  sword  now  presented  to  him  was  made  at  Solinsen,  on  the  Rhine.  The 
scabbard  was  of  silver,  with  a  desisn  near  its  upper  jiart,  four  inches  in  length.  In  its  center  was  a  bust  of 
Fremont  sculptured  out  of  ^old,  in  hi;:h  relief,  with  a  rich  border  of  diamonds,  and  on  each  side  a  sculptured 
figure  of  fame.  In  the  rear  of  the  hilt  was  a  hollow,  areh.^d  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  canopy  for  a  fiiure  of 
.\merica.  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  appropriate  surroundings,  was  a  medallion  of  blue  enamel,  bearing 
tlie  initials  J,  C.  F.  in  diamonds.     The  cost  of  the  sword  was  $1,000. 

*  "  The  official  recognition  "  referred  to  by  Jlrs.  Fremont  is  indicateJ  in  the  following  electrograplis  :  — 

St.  Loeis,  .MissurRi,  November  11,  1861. 
Maj.-Gen.  George  B.  McCleli.an,  Commanding-in-Cbief,  Washington,  D.  C.:— 

I  would  regard  it  as  nn  net  of  personal  com  tesy  and  kindness  to  me,  if  yo'i  will  order  my  Body-Guard  to  remain  with  me,  subject  to  no 
orders  in  this  department  but  my  own.  It  is  composed  of  educated  and  inlelligent  young  men,  to  whom  the  country  .^nd  I  owe  more  than 
the  usual  co  siderntion  a.ccorded  to  the  rank  and  file  (f  the  arniv. 


J.  C.  Frcmont,  Maj.-Gen.  U.S.A. 


I 


Head  Quahteks  op  the  Army,  WA^inMGXoN,  Xov.  11,  1861. 
Maj.-Gen.  J.  C.  Kbk.mont: —  0 

Before  receiving  your  d  spattli,  I  liad  jriven  instruclions  that  the  cavalry  rorps,  linnwn  as    your    r.ody-Gunni,  should  be  ntbtrwise  die- 
jiosed  of.     Official  infnrniution  had  reached  this  city  that  members  of  that  borly   had  at  Sprinfrfield  express^^d  sentiments    rencJeriuj  their 
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that  region  who  had  received  Fremont  as  a  liberator,  dared  not  remain,  for 
they  expected,  Avhat  really  happened,  that  General  Price  would  follow  up 
the  receding  army,  and  they  would  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  loyalty. 
Price  did  folloAV,  with  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  three  columns; 
and  all  South-western  Missouri  below  the  Osage  was  soon  delivered  into  the 
power  of  the  Confederates. 

When  at  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  command,  Fremont  sent  an 
order  to  General  Grant  at  Cairo,  directing  him  to  make  some  co-operating 
movements.     That   officer,  as   we  have   observed,  had  taken  possession  of 
Paducah,  in  Kentucky,"  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  that  State  by 
General  Polk.     He  had  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  position  by     "   j^^^*'" 
casting  up  fortifications  there  ;  and  by  order  of  General  Fremont, 
an  immense  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the 


PONTOON    BRIDliE    AT   I'ADLCAII. 


town.'  He  also  seized  and  occupied  Smithland,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  Ili\'er,  and  thus  closed  two  important  gateways  of  supply  for  the 
Confederates  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  Ohio. 

When  Fremont's  order  for  co-operation  reached  Grant,  and  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  dispatch,*  saying,  "  Jeff.  Thompson  is  at  Indian 
Ford  of  the  St.  Frangois  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  Green- 
ville, with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  Colonel  Carlin  has  started 
with  a  force  from  Pilot  Knob;  send  a  force  from  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Bird's  Point,  to  assist  Carlin  in  driving  Thompson  into  Arkansas,"  he  was 
ready  to   move  quickly  and  effectively.     Grant   had   already  sent   Colonel 


;•  Nov.  2. 


'  A  |junt(Miii  bridiri'  is  a  poi-tabk'  structui-o  inado  to  float  on  boat-shapcMl  buoys,  and  used  by  an  .nniiy  on  iis 
march  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers  -vvliere  bridges  may  have  been  destroyed,  or  a  ford.able  river  made 
impassable  by  rains.  The  more  modern  boats  used  for  the  purpose  are  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and 
consist  of  cylinders  peaked  at  each  end.  so  as  to  offer  very  little  resistance  to  a  current. 

The  river  at  Paducah  is  3,G00  feet  .across.  The  bridse  was  constructed  of  coal-barges,  stronjly  braced  to- 
gether, and  otherwise  connected  by  trestle-work  planked  over.  It  was  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest  ordnance 
and  thousands  of  men. 

continu:iiice  in  the  service  of  douLtful  expediency.     With  e\ery  (lesire  to  gratify  your  wishes,  I  do  not  eee  exactly  lio\v  I  can  violate  every 
rule  of  military  propriety.     Please  reply. 

Geo.  B.  McCleli.an,  Com.-in-Cftirf. 

General  Fremont  tried  to  find  out  what  were  the  offensive  sentiments  that  had  been  e.vpressed  by  members  of  his  Guard,  which  had 
caused  ihis  harsh  otficial  action  toward  them ;  but  to  his  application  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  case,  in  order  that  the  truth  mijrht  be  dis- 
covered. General  McClellan  made  no  reply.  Tlie  Guard  wits  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  2Sth  of  November  lS»il.  It  is  said  that  the 
offensive  sentiments  alluded  to  were  those  of  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation.  It  was  well  known  that  some  of  the  Gu.ird 
were  outspoken  apalni^t  the  slave  system,  whose  supporters  had  commenced  the  war  agrainst  the  Government. 
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Oglesby  to  Commeree  and  Sikeston,  to  pursue  Thompson  in  conjunction  with 
some  troops  from  Tronton,  and  had  hceii  iiiformt'd  that  Polk  was  sendinj^ 
re-enforeeint'nts  to  Price  from  Cohimbus.  In  this  situation  of  aftairs,  he 
determined  to  threaten  Columbus  by  attacking-  Iselmont,  a  little  village  and 
landino:-])lace  on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite,  and  break  up  the  connection 
between  Polk  and  I'rice.     f  )glesby's  force  was  deflected  toward  New  Madrid, 

andColoncHV.  H.  L.Wallace, 
of  Illinois,  was  sent  from 
Cairo  to  re-enforce  him.  The 
movement  on  Belmont  would 
keep  Polk  from  interfering 
with  Grant's  troops  in  pursuit 
of  Thompson. 

General  Charles  F.  Smith, 
a  soldier  of  rare  qualities,  was 
now  in  command  at  Paducah. 
Grant  requested  him  to  make 
a  demonsti'ation  toward  Co- 
lumbus, to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Polk,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  force  down  the 
Kentucky  shore  to  Ellicott's 
Mills,  about  twelve  miles 
above  Columbus.  When  these  deceptive  movements  were  put  in 
1861  operation,  Grant  went  down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo,"  with 
about  three  thousand  troops,  mostly  Illinois  Volunteers,'  in  four 
steam  transports,  convoyed  by  the  wooden  gunboats  T>jlcr  and  Lexington^ 
commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Walke  and  Stemble.  They  lay  at 
Island  No.  1 ,  eleven  miles  above  Columbus,  that  night.  There  Grant  received 
information  that  Polk  Avas  sending  troops  across  to  Belmont,  to  cut  off"  Colo- 
nel Oglesby.  At  dawn  the  next  morning,  he  pressed  forward  and  landed 
his  forces  at  Hunter's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  shore,  three  miles  above  Bel- 
mont, where  a  battalion  was  left  to  guard  the  transjiorts  from  au  attack  by 
land,  whilst  the  remainder  pushed  on  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  two  miles 
from  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gunboats  had  moved  down  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Iron  Tianks,  a  short  distance 
above  Columbus,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  where  twenty  heavy  guns  were  planted.  Colonel  Fouke  took  command 
of  the  center  of  the  attacking  column,  Colonel  Buford  of  the  right,  and  Colonel 
Logan  of  the  left.  Polk  was  surprised.  He  was  looking  for  an  attack  only  in  the 
rear,  for  General  Smith  was  threatening  him  at  Maytield.  He  at  once  sent  over 
three  regiments,  under  General  Pillow,  to  re-enforce  the  regiments  of  Pussell 
and  Tappen  (the  former  acting  as  brigade  commander),  then  holding  Ik'lmont. 


rini.D   OF    OPERATIONS   AGAINST    BELMONT. 


1  These  consisted  of  a  part  of  General  John  A.  McClernanrt's  Brigade,  composed  of  the  Twenty-seventh, 
Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-first  Illinois,  comniandod  respectively  by  Colonels  N.  B.  Buford,  Philip  B.  Fouke,  and 
John  A.  Logan;  and  a  fonipany  of  cavalry  led  by  Captain  J  J.  Dollins.  To  those  wore  .added  another  company 
of  cavalry  under  I.iontoiiant  J.  R.  Catlin,  and  Cajitain  Ezra  Taylor's  Chicago  Licrht  .Vrtillery  of  six  pieces  and 
114  men,  all  Illinois  Volunteers.  Also  the  Twenty-second  Illinois,  Colonel  II.  Dougherty,  and  the  Seventh 
Iowa,  Colonel  Lauman. 
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Grant  moved  forward,  with  Dollins'  cavalry  scouring  the  woods  to  the 
right,  and,  deploying  his  whole  force  as  skirmishers,  he  fought  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to  their  intrenched  camp,  whicli  was  protected 
by  a    strong    abatis    of    slashed 
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trees.'  Behind  these,  opposing 
Grant's  left,  lay  the  Thirteenth 
Arkansas  and  Ninth  Tennessee  ; 
and  opposite  his  left  Avas  a  bat- 
tery of  seven  guns,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Beltzhoover,  and 
Colonel  Wright's  Tennessee  regi- 
ment. Against  these  the  Nation- 
als charged  over  the  fallen  timber, 
captured  the  battery,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  back  across  the 
low  level  ground  to  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  to  their  boats. 
In  this  movement  Pillow's  lino 
was  broken  into  a  confused  mass 
of  men.  The  powder  of  the  Con- 
federates Avas  neai'ly  exhausted. 
The  victory  Avas  complete  ;  but 
the  o-round  being  commanded  bA' 
the  heavy  guns  on  the  bluffs  a^ 
and  near  Columbus,  it  was  mi- 
tenable.  The  Adctors  gaA-e  three  cheers  for  the  Union,  set  fire  to  the  Confed- 
erate camp  (ha\dng  no  wagons,  in  which  to  carry  away  property),  and  fell 
back  Avith  captured  men,  horses,  and  artillery,  toAvard  their  landing-place 
in  the  morning, 

Polk  determined  not  to  allow  Grant  to  escape  Avith  his  Adctory  and  booty. 
lie  opened  upon  him  Avith  some  of  his  heaA'iest  guns,  and  sent  General  Cheat- 
ham Avith  three  regiments  to  cross  the  riA^er  aboA^e,  and  land  between  Grant 
and  his  flotilla.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  crossed,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  to  aid  PilloAA"  in  his  chase  of  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates 
now  were  not  less  than  five  thousand  strong,  and  pressing  hard.  There  was 
<Iesperate  fighting  for  a  short  time.  Grant  piished  on  in  good  order  toward 
his  landing-place,  under  fire  of  the  Confederate  battei'ies  on  the  Iron  Banks, 
turning  once  to  ^Junish  scA^erely  some  of  Cheatham's  troops  on  his  flank,  and 
once  again  to  send  back  in  confusion  some  of  PilloAv's  men,  under  Colonel 
Marks,  AA'ho  had  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from  his  boats.  He  finally  reached 
his  landing-place,  and  embarked,  after  suffering  severely.  Tlie  fight  had  been 
gallant  on  both  sides.'     The  gun-boats  liad  performed  most  efllicient  serA^ce  in 


BATTLE  OF   UELMONT. 


1  Abatis  is  a  French  word  for  rows  of  felled  trees,  having  their  smaller  branches  cutoff  and  the  larsrer  ones 
sharpened,  and  placed  with  their  ends  toward  the  approach  of  assailants,  either  in  front  of  a  fort  or  an  intrenched 
camp.  Sometimes  the  smaller  branches  are  left,  and  so  intertwined  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  mass,  excepting  by  cannon-balls. 

2  In  a  general  order,  Nov.  Sth,  General  Grant  said  :  "  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  been  in  all  the  battles 
fought  in  MeN'ico  by  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  save  Buena  Arista,  and  I  never  saw  one  more  hotly  contested, 
or  where  trooi)S  behaved  with  more  gallantry."  In  his  report  on  the  12th,  he  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  General 
McClernand,  as  being  in  the  midst  of  danger  throughout  the  engagement,  displaying  coolness  and  judgment, 
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engaging  the  Confederate  batteries,  protecting  the  transports,  and  covering 
the  re-enibarkation.  Indeed,  to  Captains  Walke  and  Steml)le,  who  managed 
their  craft  Avitii  the  greatest  skill  and  efficiency,  the  country  Av^as  mostly  in- 
debted for  the  salvation  of  that  little  army  from  destruction  or  capture.'  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  flotilla,  Avith  the  entire  force,  Avas  on  its  Avay 
back  to  Cairo,  carrying  aAvay  tAVO  of  Beltzhoover's  heavy  guns,  tlie  others 
having  been  recaptured.  Grant  had  lost  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,'- 
and  Polk  six  hundred  and  thirty-tAVO.^  Cotemporarics  and  eye-Avitnesses  on 
both  sides  related  many  deeds  of  special  daring  by  individuals. 

The  repulse  of  Grant  did  not  relicA'C  the  Confederates  of  a  sense  of 
impending  great  danger,  for  intelligence  Avas  continually  reaching  Colum- 
bus of  the  increase  of  National  forces  on  the  Ohio  border.  General  Mansfield 
LoA'ell,  then  in  command  at  Kcav  Orleans,  A\^as  solicited  to  send  up  re-en- 
forcements ;  and  GoA'ernor  Pettus,  of  Mississippi,  and  GoA^ernor  Rector,  of 
Arkansas,  Avere  implored  for  aid.  But  these  men  perceived  the  peril  threat- 
ened by  the  land  and  Avater  campaign  commanded  by  Fremont,  Avhich  eA^ents 
had  sufficiently  develoi^ed  to  make  it  fully  suspected  by  the  Confederates, 
and  they  dared  not  spare  a  man.  Lovell  ansAvered  that  he  had  no  more  troops 
than  Avere  necessary  to  defend  NeAV  Orleans,  Avdiilst  both  Pettus  and  Rector 
considered  themselves  deficient  in  strength  for  the  expected  conflict.'*  Gov- 
ernor Harris,  of  Tennessee,  Avas  urged  to  increase  liis  eftbrts  in 
"  ^I'se/*'  I'^ising  volunteers.  He  had  telegraphed  to  PilloAV,"  saying :  "  I 
congratulate  you  and  our  gallant  A^olunteers  upon  their  bloody 
but  brilliant  and  glorious  Adctory;"  and  a  AA'eek  later  he  added,  "  I  am  or- 
ganizing, as  rapidly  as  jiossible,  thirty  thousand  A^olunteers  and  militia,_ 
armed  Avith  country  guns."  The  hope  thus  held  out  Avas  fiiUacious,  for  nearly 
all  the  troops  that  Harris  could  then  muster,  by  force  or  persuasion,  Avere  soon 
needed  in  the  interior  of  his  State,  in  keeping  in  check  the  Loyalists  of  East 


and  having  had  his  horse  shot  threo  times.  Grant's  horse  was  also  shot  under  him.  Colonel  Douirherty,  of  the 
Twcnty-secimd  Illinois,  was  three  times  wounded,  and  finally  taken  prisoner.  Major  McClurken,  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Illinois,  and  Colonel  Launian,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  ■were  hr.dly  wounded.  Anions  the  killed  were  Colonel 
Wentz,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  Captains  Brolaski  and  Markle,  and  Lieutenant  Dousherty.  The  Twenty-second 
Illinois  lost  23  killed  and  74  wounded;  and  the  Seventh  Iowa  had  2G  killed  and  80  wounded,  including  nearly 
all  of  its  field  officers.  The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  25  bagfratre  wagons,  100  horses,  l,OuO  overcoats,  and 
1,000  blankets.     One  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded  on  the  trnnboats. 

Among  the  Confi-derates  killed  was  Colonel  Jcihn  \.  A^'right,  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee,  and  Major  But- 
ler, of  the  Eleventh  Louisiana.  A\' right  was  a  Demoeratie  Congressman,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Philip 
B.  Fouke,  of  the  Illinois  A'oluntecrs.  "AMien  they  prirted  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  18(^01,"  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
(American  Confiicf,  i.  50"),  AVright  said  to  his  friend,  '  Phil,  I  expect  the  next  time  we  meet  it  will  be  on  the 
battle-field.'     Their  next  meeting  was  in  this  bloody  struggle." 

'  After  the  transports  had  departed  from  before  Columbus,  and  gone  some  distimce  up  tho  river,  followed  by 
the  gunboats,  t'aptain  AValke  was  informed  that  some  of  the  troops  had  been  left  behind.  IIo  returned  with  thi; 
Ti/!er,  and  met  detached  parties  along  the  banks.  lie  succeeded  in  rescuing'  nearly  all  of  the  stragglers  from 
capture. 

■^  Eighty-five  killed,  301  wounded,  and  99  missing.  General  Pillow,  wliose  performances  on  this  occasion 
were  the  least  creditalile,  with  his  usual  bombast  and  exaggerations,  spoke  in  his  report  of  liis  "small  Spartan 
.irmy"  withstanding  the  constant  fire  of  three  times  their  number  forfour  hours.— Pollard's  I^ir.st  Year  of  tin' 
War,  203. 

3  Official  reports  of  Grant  and  Polk,  and  their  subordinate  officers;  private  letter  of  General  Grant  to  his 
father,  Nov.  8th,  ISGl ;  Grant's  Revised  Report,  June  26th,  1SC5;  Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War.  The  latter 
gives  the  Confederate  loss  as  it  is  above  recorded.  MS.  Reports  of  Acting  Brigadier-General  R.  M.Russell. 
Nov.  9,  and  of  C(donels  E.  Ricketts,  Jr.,  and  T.  II.  Bell,  Nov.  11,  1S61. 

■•  A  little  later,  Governor  Pettus  changed  his  views,  and,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature, 
he  suggested  to  that  body  the  propriety  of  sending  such  troops  as  could  "be  immediately  raised  and  armed,  to 
assist  in  the  defense  of  the  important  [lost  of  Ccdumbus.  I  deem  the  safety  of  onr  position  and  forces  at  Colum- 
bus as  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  State,"  he  said,  "as  to  claim  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  all  the 
Btate  authorities." 


KENTUCKY    INVADED   BY    ZOLLICOFFER.  89 

Tennessee ;  in  aiding  ZollicolFer  in  his  invasion  of  Southeastern  Kentucky, 
already  alluded  to ;'  and  in  supporting  Buckner  in  his  treasonable  operations 
in  his  native  State.  Zollicofter  had  advanced  to  Barboursville,  the  capital 
of  Knox  County,  so  early  as  the  19th  of  September,  Avhere  he  dispersed  an 
armed  band  of  Kentucky  Unionists,  and  captured  their  camp.  He  pro- 
claimed peace  and  security  in  person  and  property  for  all  Kentuckians,  ex- 
cepting those  Avho  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  Union ;  but  his  soldiers 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  were  mercilessly 
plundered  by  them. 

Zollicotfer's  invasion  aroused  the  Unionists  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
they  llew  to  arms.  A  laro-e  number  of  them  were  musterinsx  and  orsxaniziuir 
under  Colonel  Garrard,  a  plain,  earnest,  and  loyal  Kentuckian,  at  a  point 
among  the  Rock  Castle  Hills  known  as  Camp  Wild  Cat.  It  was  in  a  most 
picturesque  region  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Cumberland  Gap  toward  the  rich  "  blue-grass  region  "  of 
Kentucky.  Upon  this  camp  Zollicofter  advanced  on  the  18th  of  October, 
with  seven  regiments  and  a  light  battery.  When  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach was  received.  Colonel  Garrard  had  only  about  six  hundred  eifective 
men  to  oppose  him.  Others  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  successful  re- 
sistance were  too  remote  to  be  available,  for  the  invader  moved  swiftly, 
swooping  down  from  the  mountains  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 
Yet  when  he  came,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,''  he  found  at  "  *^'i'"^'^'' 
Camp  Wild  Cat,  besides  Garrard's  three  regiments,  a  part  of 
Colonel  Coburn's  Thirty-third  Indiana,  and  Colonel  ConnelFs  Seven- 
teenth Ohio  regiments,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kentucky  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Woolford,  ready  to  resist  him.  With  the  latter  came  General 
Schoepf,  an  officer  of  foreign  birth  and  military  education,  who  assumed  the 
chief  command. 

The  position  of  the  Unionists  was  strong.  Zollicoffer  with  his  Tennes- 
seans  and  a  body  of  Mississippi  "  Tigers  "  boldly  attacked  them,  and  was 
twice  repulsed.  The  first  attack  was  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  after- 
noon. The  latter  was  final.  The  contests  had  been  very  sharp,  and  the 
latter  was  decisive.  The  camp-fires  of  Zollicofter''s  invaders  were  seen  that 
evening  in  a  sweet  little  valley  two  or  three  iniles  away  from  the  battle- 
ground. Promptly  and  efficiently  had  Garrard's  call  for  help  been  responded 
to,  for  toward  the  close  of  the  second  attack  a  portion  of  Colonel  Steadman's 
Fourteenth  Ohio  also  came  upon  the  field  to  aid  the  Kentuckians,  Iiulianians, 
and  Ohioians  already  there;  and  when  the  invaders  had  withdrawn,  others 
were  seen  dragging  cannon  wearily  up  the  hill  for  the  defense  of  Camp  Wild 
Cat. 

A  little  later  a  trial  of*  strategy  and  skill  occurred  in   the   most  eastern 

1  Zollicoffer,  like  Polk,  made  necessity  the  pretext  for  scorning  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky.  On  the  14th 
of  Si'ptember  he  telegraphed  to  Governor  Magoffin,  informing  him  of  his  occupation  of  three  mountain  ranges 
in  Kentucky,  because  it  was  evi<lent  that  the  Unionists  in  Eastern  Kentucky  were  about  to  invade  East  Ten- 
nessee, to  destroy  the  great  railway  and  its  bridges.  He  said,  apologetically,  that  he  had  delayed  that  "pre- 
cautionary movement,"  until  it  was  evident  that ''the  despotic  Government  at  Washington  "' had  determineil 
to  subjugate  lirst  Kentucky  and  then  Tennessee,  whom  he  regarded  as  twin  sisters.  With  the  olil  plea  of  the 
unrighteous,  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means,"  he  declared  that  he  felt  a  "religious  respect  for  Kentucky's 
neutrality,"  and  would  continue  to  feel  it,  so  long  as  the  safetv  of  the  Confederate  cause  would  permit.  He 
issued  an  order  at  the  same  time,  setting  forth  that  he  entered  Kentucky  to  defend  "the  soil  of  a  sister  State 
asainst  an  invading  foe." 
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portion  of  Kentucky,  between  about  three  thousaiul  loyalists,  under  General 
William  Xeison,  and  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  insurgents,  under  Colonel 

John  8.  Williams.  The  latter  were 
at  Piketon,  the  capital  of  Pike 
County,  and  were  marched  against 
by  General  Xelson's  force  fi'om  Pres- 
tonburg,  on  the  Big  Sandy 
jgy^  Kiver.  lie  sent"  Colonel 
Sill,  with  nearly  one-half 
of  that  force,'  to  march  by  way  of 
John's  Creek  to  gain  the  rear  of  Wil- 
liams at  Piketon,  whilst  with  the  re- 
mainder he  should  move  forward  and 
attack  his  front,  so  bringing  him  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  compelling  him 
to  surrender.  Some  one,  counting: 
positively  on  success,  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  this  I'esult  had  been 
accomplished,  and  that  a  thousand  prisoners  had  surrendered.  The  whole 
country  was  thrilled  by  the  good  news,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  way  was  about 
to  be  opened  for  the  relief  and  the  arming  of  the  suffering  loyalists  in  East 
Tennessee. 

Truth  soon  told  a  different  story.  Nelson  had  moved  on  the  9th  with  his 
main  column-  directly  toward  Pikeville,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  a  bat- 
talion of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Colonel  C.  A.  Marshall,  in  advance. 
They  met  picket-guards  eight  miles  from  that  village.  The  road  now  lay  along 
a  narrow  shelf  cut  in  a  high  mountain  side,  ending  in  a  steep  ridge  at  Ivy 
Creek,  which  bent  around  it.  There  lay  the  Confederates  in  ambush,  and 
did  not  fii'e  until  Marshall's  battalion  was  close  upon  them.  Then  a  volley 
was  poured  upon  his  men,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  Confederates  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  joined  in  the  attack  ;  but,  after  a  contest  of  almost 
an  hoiir  and  a  half,  all  the  insurgents  fled,  leaving  thirty  of  their  comrades 
dead  on  the  field.  How  much  greater  was  their  loss  was  not  ascertained. 
Nelson's  loss  was  six  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  lie  did  not  pursue 
far,  and,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  Williams  escaped.  The  latter  was  too  watch- 
ful and  discreet  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Nelson.  Seeing  his 
danger,  he  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  at  Pound  Gap,  carrying 
with  him  a  large  amount  of  cattle  and  other  spoils. 

General  Nelson  entered  Pikeville  on  the  10th,  where  he  found  Colonel 
Sill  and  his  division,  Avho,  after  fighting  on  the  way,  had  arrived  the  previous 
evening,  and  given  Williams's  troops  a  few  shot  and  shell  when  they  departed. 
On  the  same  day  Nelson  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  his  troops,  in  an  order 
issued  from  "  Camp  Hopeless  Chase,"  that  "  In  a  campaign  of  twenty  days, 


'  Sill's  troops  for  this  occasion  were  the  Thirty -third  Ohio  (his  own  regiment),  a  light  battalion,  under  Major 
ITart,  composed  of  portions  of  the  Second,  Thirty-third,  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  two  Kentucky  companies;  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  mounted  men.  mostly  teamsters,  commanded  by  Colonel  Metcalf;  thirty-six  volunteers. 
under  Colonel  xVpperson,  and  a  section  of  artillery  (two  rifled  (i-pounders),  under  Colonel  Iloher  Vaehor. 

-  This  was  composed  of  the  greater  portions  of  the  Second.  Twenty-first,  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteers, 
under  Colonels  Harris.  Norton,  and  TyfTi- :  a  l>att-ilion  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  comman -led  by  Colonel  C.  A. 
Marshall,  and  two  sections  of  artillery,  in  charge  of  Captain  Konkle. 
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you  have  driven  the  rebels  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  given  repose  to  that 
portion  of  the  State."  He  alhided  to  their  privations,  and  then  said  :  "  For 
your  constancy  and  courage,  I  thank  you,  and,  with  the  qualities  which  you 
have  shown  that  you  possess,  I  expect  great  things  from  you  in  the  future." 

The  East  Tennessee  patriots  were  corajjelled  to  wait  and  suffer  longer. 
Bright  hopes  had  been  excited  among  tliem  by  the  repulse  of  Zollicoffer  at 
Camp  Wild-Cat ;  and  many  from  tlie  great  valley  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Cumberland  ranges,  had  made  their  Avay  to  the  camps  of  the  Unionists 
in  Kentucky,  fully  pei'suaded  that  they  would  soon  return  with  a  victorious 
host  as  liberators  of  East  Tennessee.  It  might  have  been  so,  had  not  Gen- 
eral Schoepf  been  deceived  by  false  reports  concerning  the  strength  of  tlie 
insurgents  at  the  mountain  gaps,  and  tlie  movements  of  others  who  were 
occupying  Bowling  Green,  in  the  lieart  of  Kentucky,  under  General  Buck- 
ner,  and  who  at  that  time  were  too  weak  to  make  any  aggressions.  Startled 
by  a  report  that  a  large  force  from  Bowling  Green  was  inarching  to  strike 
his  flank,  Schoepf  fell  back  hastily  toward  the  Oliio,  making  two  days'  forced 
marches,  and  leaving  behind  him  and  along  the  road  ample  evidence  of  a 
precipitate  and  ratlier  disastrous  flight.  Xot  a  platoon  of  soldiers  had  gone 
out  from  Buckner's  camp  in  that  direction.  Tliat  retrograde  movement  of 
Schoepf  extinguished  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  in  the  hearts  of  the  East 
Tennesseans. 

Now,  at  the  middle  of  November,  the  Confederates  had  obtained  a  firm 
foothold  in  Tennessee,  and  occupied  a  considerable  j^ortion  of  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  tlie  Mississippi  River ;  also  a  greater  portion 
of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
authorities  were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  drive  them  southward. 
At  this  interesting  point,  let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  events  westward 
of  the  Alleghenies  for  a  time,  and  glance  at  stirring  scenes  eastward  of  that 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


MILITAUY  OPEEATIOSrS  IN  WESTERN  VIRGINIA,  AND  ON  THE  SEA-COAST 


X  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  Confederates  made  a 
severe  struggle  for  the  possession  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. They  hoped,  by  the  employment  of  other 
commanders  than  those  who  had  failed  there,  to 
recover  all  that  had  been  lost  in  the  summer  by  the 
dispersion  of  Garnett's  forces  at  Carricksford,'  and 
the  pusliing  of  the  incompetent  Wise  out  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  as  Ave  have  observed.^  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  sent  with  re-enforcements  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  left  by  Garnett  and  Pegrara  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. He  made  his  head-quai-ters  at  Iluntersville,  in  Pocahontas  County. 
Plis  entire  force,  early  in  August,  numbered  full  sixteen  thousand  men.  He 
placed  a  strong  guard  on  Buffalo  Mountain,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Staunton 
turnpike,  and  extended  his  line  nortlnvard  from  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Green- 
brier County.  General  Floyd,  the  late  Secretary  of  War,^  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  taken  chief  command  of  his  own  and  Wise's  troops,  in  the  region  of 
the  Gauley  River.*  With  these  two  armies  acting  simultaneously,  it  was 
intended  to  expel  the  National  troops  from  Western  Virginia,  and  menace 
Ohio.  Floyd  was  to  sweep  down  the  KanaAvha  Valley,  and  drive  General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  beyond  the  border,  while  Lee  should  scatter  the  LTnion  army, 
under  General  Rosecrans  (McClellan's  successor),^  in  Northern  Virginia, 
and,  planting  the  Confederate  flag  at  Wheeling,  threaten  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Floyd  took  a  strong  position  between  Cox  and  Rosecrans,  at  Carnifex 
Ferry,*  on  the  Gauley  River,  just  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  eight  miles  from 
Summersville,  the  capital  of  Nicholas  County.  He  left  Wise  with  his  force, 
called  "Wise's  Legion,"  at  Pickett's  Mills,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement  from 
Hawksnest,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gauley,  near  which,  on 


'  Spc  pa^c  534,  vdliime  I.  -  See  page  53",  volume  I.  ^  ggg  page  145,  volume  I. 

■•  Wise  was  so  great  a  boaster,  and  so  poor  a  perfonner,  that  his  signal  ftiilures  as  a  military  leailer  on  all 
oi^casions  caused  liiin  In  be  much  ridiculed.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  shafts  of  wit  that  were 
cast  at  bim  through  the  newspapers  of  the  day — 

"  There  was  a  man  of  Acccmiac, 
And  he  was  bully  Wise  ; 
He  jumped  into  Kanawha's  bush, 

And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes; 
And,  when  he  saw  he  lost  his  eyes, 

With  all  liis  might  and  main. 
From  Kanawha  he  quickly  flies. 
To  brag,  and — run  again." 
'  Seepage  53T,  volume  I.  "  Carnif<:x  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  villain,  or  villainous. 
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the  New  River,  Cox's  main  force  was  tlicu  stationed.     Floyd  had  just  settled 
his   command   at  Carnifex   Ferry,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  some 
National  troops  were  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Summersville,  north 
of  him.     These  were  the  Seventh  Ohio,  under  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler,  wlio,  as 
a  fur-trader,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  that  region.     Floyd  had 
been  placed  in  a  perilous  position  in  passing  over  the  Gauley,  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  a  ferry-boat.     His  command  was  severed  ;  most  of  his  cavalry  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery  being  on  the  southern  side  of  the  i-iver,  whilst  his  iii- 
Ihntry  and  a  small  portion  of  his  cavalry  were  on  the  opposite  shore.     Tyler 
had  information  of  this  alfair,  and  hoped  to  strike  P"'loyd  before  he  could  re- 
unite his  troops.     But  he  was  a  little  too  late.  ,  He  was  encamped  at  Cross 
Lanes,  not  far  from  Summersville,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
Auofust,  and,  Avhile  at  breakfast  the  next  mornins;,"  his  command     "  '\^lf,  -"' 
was  surprised  by   a  force  of  Virginians    sent   out   stealthily  by 
Floyd,  severely  handled,  and  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men. 

General  Rosecrans,  soon  after  this  defeat  of  Tyler,  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Cox  ao^ainst  Floyd.  He  issued  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Western  Virginia,  and  promised  them  ample  protection.  General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  from  Charleston  to  the  site 
of  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise,  in  his  hasty  flight,  had  Inirnt ;  and,  at  the 
junction  of  New  River  with  the  Gauley,'  he  had  reported  to  Governor  Pier- 
pont,  on  the  29th  of  July,  that  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  "  free  from  the 
Secession  troops,"  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  denouncing  Wise  "  for  his 
vandalism."  He  had  moved  up  the  Kanawha,  by  land  and  water,  having 
under  his  control  a  number  of  steamboats.  His  Avhole  force  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, for  masked  batteries  were 
dreaded.  His  scouting  parties  were 
very  active.  One  of  these,  under 
Colonel  Guthrie,  composed  of  the 
First  Kentucky  cavalry,  routed  a 
Confederate  troop  at  Cissonville. 
Others  were  driven  from  their  camps, 
and  as  Cox  moved  steadily  onward, 
Wise,  as  we  have  observed,  becoming 
alarmed,-  abandoned  his  strong  in- 
trenchments  at  Charleston,  and  fled 
up  the  river,  burning  the  bridges  over 
the  streams  in  his  rear.  When  ap- 
proaching the  abandoned  town.  Cox 
captured  a  Confederate  steamer,  and 
on  the  25th  of  July  he  entered  the 
village,  just  after  the  Confederate  rear-guard  had  left.  He  found  the  fine 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Elk  River  in  ruins,  and  Wise  beyond  his  reacli ; 
so  he  fortified  his  position  there,  and,  with  some  of  his  troo])S,  followed  his 
fugitive  foe  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  New  and  Gauley  Rivers,  and  took 
position,  as  Ave  have  observed,  in  the  region  between  them. 


JOSKl'II    J.    lIF.YNOI.na. 


'  New  Eivcr  rises  among  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Kidgo,  in  NorthCarolina.  and,  uniting  -with  the  Ganley,  forms 
tlie  Great  Kanawha. 

-  See  i)age  537,  volume  I.  , 
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General  Ilosecrans  had  organized  a  strong  column  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
men  at  Clarkshuro-,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raihvay  ;  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember he  inarched  southward,  with  several  of  his  best  Western  regiments, 
to  attack  Floyd,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 
force  under  General  Reynolds,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Cheat  Mountain 
division,  to  watch  and  oj^pose  Lee.  He  soon  ascertained  that  Floyd  was  at 
or  near  Carnifex  Ferry,  and  he  pushed  forward  in  that  direction,  through 
Lewis,  Braxton,  and  Nicholas  Counties,  by  way  of  Weston,  Jacksonville,  and 
Braxton  Court   House,  to  Summersville.     His  route  lay  along  some  of  the 

wildest  of  the  mountain  roads,  over  the 

^,^  ,  western   sj)urs    of    the    ^Vlleghenies,    and 

;  f  among  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 

scenery  of  Western  Virginia.  Sometimes 
his  troops  thridded  deep  and  gloomy 
ravines,  and  narrow  defiles,  and  then 
climbed  the  steepest  hillsides ;  at  times 
along  slippery  winding  paths,  among 
beetling  crags,  catching  here  and  there, 
at  some  sharp  angle,  glimpses  of  distant 
mountain  groups,  and  fertile  valleys 
covered  Avith  corn.'  Especially  rugged 
was  the  Gauley  mountain  range,  over 
which  the  ai"my  climbed,  after  leaving 
Suttonsville,  on  the  Elk,  and  the  valley 
of  its  tributary,  the  Big  Birch  Creek. 

Rosecrans  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  at  noon,  on  the  9th," 
when  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  lofty  wooded  ranges  met  the  eye.  On 
that  height,  near  Muddlethy  Bottom,  they 
began  to  feel  the  foe.  He  had  an  ad- 
Aanced  camp  in  the  vicinity,  and  there 
picket-firing  commenced.  L^nion  cavalry 
dashed  forwai-d,  and  Floyd's  vedettes 
were  soon  seen  scampering  toward  Sum- 
mersville,  with  information  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Xational  troops.  The 
latter  passed  through  that  town  Avith 
General  Benham's  brigade  in  the  advance, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  few  hours 
after  the  Thirty-sixth  Yir<>,inia  had  left  it  and  fle<l  to  Floyd's  intrenchments 
at  the  Ferr3^ 

The  little  army  moved  cautiously  forward  from  Summersville,  properly 


«  Sept.,  ISGl. 


ASCENT   OF   GAULEY    MtH'NTAIN. 


'  The  ascent,  of  one  of  these  steop  mountain  pathways  by  a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Regiment  was 
(lescrib(Hl  by  an  eyewitness  as  presenting  a  singularly  picturesque  appearance.  This  was  accomplished  a  short 
time  before  the  march  of  ihe  army  now  under  consideration,  when  those  troops  were  mailing  their  way  over  the 
mountains  south  of  the  Gauley,  to  reconnoiter  Floyd's  position.  .V  part  of  the  ascent  was  made  at  ni::ht.  in  the 
light  of  torches.  The  troops  were  compelled  to  go  in  single  file,  sometimes  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
and  at  midnight  they  reached  the  summit.  The  sketch  given  in  the  text  is  from  the  pencil  of  one  who  accom- 
panied the  army. 
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fearing  an  ambuscade.  The  Tenth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  Lytle,  led  the  way ; 
and,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternopn,  the  vanguard  came  in  sight  of 
Floyd's  Avorks,  a  mile  distant,  be- 
yond a  deep  wooded  valley.  These 
occupied  a  bald  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gauley  River, 
which  here  swept  in  a  curve,  so  that 
each  flank  of  the  Confederate  in- 
trenchments  I'ested  on  the  stream. 
Over  that  eminence,  and  through 
these  works,  passed  the  road  to  Car- 
nifex  Ferry,  a  passage  of  the  river 
just  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  a 
battery  of  twelve  guns  was  so  placed 
iipon  the  hill  as  to  sweep  this  road 
back  for  full  a  mile,  in  tlie  face  of 
Rosecrans'  approach. 

Placing  his  entire  foi'ce  in  proper 
order  for  conflict,  the  commander  or- 
dered Benham  to  advance  with  his  Inigade  and  make  a  reconnoissance,  in  force. 
That  brigade  was  composed  of  three  Ohio  regiments  and  two  batteries.'  The 
order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  Tenth  Ohio  still  led,  and  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Lytle's  skirmishers  emerged  from  the  woods  into 
an  open  field  of  corn,  they  found  themselves  near  some  of  the  Confederate 
works.  Musket  firing  immediately  commenced,  first  lightly,  but  soon  it  was  a 
perfect  storm  of  lead  from  the  entire  Confederate  front.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  was  ordered  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  skirmishers,  and  the  colors 
were  placed  in  front,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  main  Confederate  bat- 
tery. This  drew  i;pon  them  the  concenti-ated  fire  of  the  foe.  The  storm  was 
so  heavy  that  the  line  recoiled  and  broke,  but  it  was  soon  rallied,  and  the 
"batteries  of  Schneider  and  McMullen  were  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  the 
smitten  regiment. 

Benham  w^as  now  satisfied  that  Floyd's  weakest  point  was  on  liis  right 
wino;,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  him  there.  He  ordered  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Ohio  to  advance,  pass  the  deep  valley  on  his  left,  and  under  cover 
of  the  woods  make  the  attack.  Wliile  this  movement  was  in  progress. 
Colonel  Lytle  dashed  up  the  hill  with  his  regiment,  to  assail  tlie  intrench- 
ments  in  the  center.  He  was  so  warmly  received  that  lie  was  compelled  to 
direct  his  men  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm.  He  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  his  horse  was  fatally  shot.  He  took  refuge  in  a 
desei-ted  house  between  the  two  fires,  and  lay  there  until  the  conflict  ceased. 
His  regiment,  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  Colonel,  became  somewhat 
scattered  in  the  Avoods,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  firing. 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  mean  time,  had  opened  upon  Floyd's  right,  and 
Colonel  LoAve  with  tlie  Twelfth  Ohio  was  led  by  Adjutant-General  Hartsuft' 
into  the  woods,  in  a  position  to  work  his  way  up  under  cover  and  form  on 

1  These  were  the  Tenth,  under  Colonel  Lytic,  the  Twelfth,  under  Colonel  Lowe,  and  the  Thirteenth,  nnder 
Colonel  Smith.  A  hattery  of  two  rifled  6-ponnders  was  commanded  by  Captain  Schneider,  and  another  of  four 
monntain  howitzers  was  in  charge  of  Captain  McMnlh'n. 
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Smith's  right,  so  as  to  threaten  more  positively  the  extreme  right  flank  of 
the  Confederates.  Lowe  Avas  pushing  rapidly  forward,  wlien  he  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  musket-ball  that  pierced  his  forehead  and  entered  his  brain. 
Ilartsuft*  hurried  MeMuUeif  s  battery  into  a  position  to  play  effectively  on 
the  principal  redoubt,  whilst  Schneider's  on  the  right  of  the  road  completely 
commanded  the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  works.  Two  of  Floyd's  guns 
were  soon  silenced,  and  the  fire  of  the  othei's  became  weaker. 

In  the  mean  time  Rosecrans  was  busy  on  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire;  in  forming  Colonel  Robert  L,  McCook's 
Brigade — the  Third,  Ninth  (his  own  regiment),  and  Twenty-eighth  Ohio — 
for  co-operation  in  the  movement,  with  Scaramon's  Brigade  a  little  in  the 
rear  as  a  reserve.  McCook's  Regiment  was  composed  mostly  of  Germans, 
and  these  were  to  lead  the  column.  When  they  were  ready  for  an  advance, 
Adjutant-General  Hartsuff  was  sent  to  bring  the  brigade  forward.  McCook, 
. who  had  been  restive  in  inac- 

tivity while  the  battle  had 
been  raging  for  nearly  an 
hour,  now  glowed  Avith  de- 
light. He  was  acting  as 
bricjadier,  and  was  easier  for 
usefulness  and  renown.  He 
dashed  up  and  down  his  line 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  officers 
by  his  citizen's  dress  and 
slouched  hat.  He  told  his 
men  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  what  was  expected  of 
them,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  ready  to  do  it.  He  was 
answered  by  cheers  that" 
smothered  the  roar  of  battle  on  the  left.  Then  standing  high  in  his 
stirrups,  and  snatching  his  hat  from  his  head,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  ami 
shouted,  "  Forward,  my  bully  Iliutch  !  We  will  go  over  the  intrenchments 
if  every  man  dies  on  the  other  side  !"  Another  volley  of  clieers  broke  from 
the  column  as  it  moved  forward  at  the  double  quick  to  storm  the  intrench- 
ments, with  the  calm  Hartsuif  at  their  head.  Down  into  the  densely  wooded 
ravine  they  plunged,  and  McCook's  Xinth  and  Colonel  Mohr's  Twenty- 
eighth  Oliio  were  already  feeling  the  severe  storm  from  the  intrenchments, 
and  fighting  bravely,  when  they  were  suddenly  checked  by  an  order  from 
Rosecrans  to  halt.  The  General  had  more  minutely  examined  the  plan 
(which  Hartsuff"  had  submitted  and  begged  permission  to  carry  out)  for 
storming  the  works  in  front,  and  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  too  much  peril 
to  his  troops  involved  in  it,  he  countermanded  the  order  Avhen  the  movement 
was  in  mid  career,  and  a.t  the  moment  when  Colonel  Smith,  with  the  Thir- 
teenth Ohio,  Avas  at  the  point,  apparently,  of  successfully  carrying  the  Avorks 
on  Floyd's  right.  The  troops  Avere  all  recalled  from  the  assault,  after  fight- 
ing between  three  and  four  hours. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  twilight  Avhen  this  oonffict,  knoAvn  as  the  Battlk 
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OF  Carnifex  Ferky,  ceased.     Rosecrans  intended  to  renew  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  troops  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  some  of  them  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  intrenchments.     When  day  dawned,"  Floyd, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  tlie  arm,  had  fled.     Terrified  by  the     "  ^gg^    ' 
fury  of  the  assault  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  stolen  softly  away 
in  the  dark,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  arms,  stores,  and  equipage 
behind.     He  crossed  the  Gaulev  over  a  hastilv  constructed  bridcje  of  losrs, 
Avhich  he  broke  down  behind  him,  destroyed  the  ferry-boat,  and  hastened  to 
Dogwood  Gap,  and  thence  to  a  secure  spot  on  the  summit  of  Big  Sewell 
Mountain,  near  Xew  River,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  battle-field.     After 
resting  there  a  few  days,  he  pushed  on  to  Meadow  Bluff,  whilst  Wise,  who 
had  refused  to  send  him  re-enforcements  at  the  Ferry,  and  now  refused  to 
follow  him,'  strengthened  the  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  and  called 
it  "  Camp  Defiance." 

The  Battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry  was  regarded  as  a  decided  victory  for  the 
Js^ationals,  and  an  excellent  test  of  the  quality  of  the  soldiers.  These  troops, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  of  Stewart,  of  Indiana,  and  Schaumberg, 
of  Chicago,  were  all  from  Ohio.  They  went  into  the  battle  after  a  hard 
march  of  seventeen  miles,  not  more  than  four  thousand  strong,  and  fought 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  behind  intrenchments,-'  for  three  or  four  hours, 
losing  fifteen  killed,  and  seventy 
wounded.  The  Confederates  report- 
ed their  loss  at  one  killed  and  ten 
Avonnded." 

The  expulsion  of  Floyd  from  Car- 
nifex Ferry  was  soon  followed  by  a 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  General 
Reynolds,  of  the  ]S'^ational  army,  and 
those  of  General  Lee,  of  the  Confede- 
rate army,  at  important  posts  among 
the  mountains  farther  to  the  north- 
ward. Reynolds's  troops,  forming 
the  first  brigade  of  Rosecrans's  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Western  Virginia, 
consisted  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Indiana  Regi- 
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'  Wise  could  not  reconcile  his  pride  and  duty.  The  former  prevailed,  and  made  him  insubordinate.  He 
refused  to  send  re-enforcements  to  Floyd,  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  and  the  latter  declared  to  his  superiors  at  Itiehmond 
that  the  failure  to  receive  them  was  a  capital  reason  for  his  inability  to  hold  that  position.  Wise,  at  that  time, 
according  to  Pollard,  was  endeavoring  to  win  laurels  exclusively  for  liiraself  in  another  direction  ;  but,  as  usual, 
he  failed.  He  was  quick  to  follow  Floyd  in  his  retreat  befire  danger;  but,  as  soon  as  that  danger  seemed 
remote,  he  again  became  insubordinate,  and,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  test,  remained  on  the  summit  of  Big 
Sewell  Mountain,  and  established  "Camp  Defiance  *'  there.  There,  on  the  18th,  he  made  a  speech  to  his  Legion, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  hitherto  he  had  never  retreated,  excepting  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  and  that 
there  he  was  determined  to  make  a  stan<l,  notwithstanding  his  own  troops  numbered  only  1,700,  while  those  ot 
his  foe  were  reported  by  Floyd  to  be  15,000.  He  did  not  believe  this  statement;  "  nevertheless,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  jrreat  odds,  front  and  rear,  for  successive  days." 

'■^  Pollard,  in  his  Firxt  Year  n/i'te  War,  page  105,  says :  "The  force  of  General  Floyd's  command  was  1,740 
men.     Others  put  it  at  a  much  higher  number.     It  was  probably  about  2.000." 

'  Report  of  General  Rosecrans  to  Adjutant-General  Townsend,  September  11th;  of  General  Honham  to 
General  Rosecrans,  September  13th;  of  Colonels  Lytle  and  Smith,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  White,  September 
11th,  1S61;  and  of  General  Floyd,  to  the  Confederate  ''Secretary  of  War,"  September  12th ;  also  army  corre- 
spondence of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Republican. 
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ments,  the  Third  and  Sixth  Ohio,  detachments  of  the  First  and  Second  Vir- 
ginia, Burdsall's  Oliio,  and  Bracken's  Indiana  cavahy,  and  Loomis's  Michigan 
Battery.  With  these  forces  lie  held  the  roads  and  passes  of  the  more  wes- 
terly ranges  of  the  great  Allegheny  chain,  from  Webster,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  llailvvay,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gauley,  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Greenbrier  Mountains.  His  head-qAiarters,  at  the  time  of  Rosecrans's  move- 
ment from  Clarksburg,  were  at  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  (Crouch's),  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  goes  the  highway  from  Iluttons- 
ville  to  Staunton.  There  he  had  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Colonel  Sullivan, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  small  cavalry  force.  These  Avere  disposed 
along  the  approaches  to  the  Pass,  to  guard  against  surprise.  On  the  Sum- 
mit of  the  Cheat,  as  we  have  observed.  General  McClellan  liad  left  Colonel 
Kimball  with  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  as  an  outpost,'  which  that  officer  had 
strengthened,  and  where  he  now  had  the  aid  of  about  forty  cavalrymen. 

General  Lee's  head-quarters,  at  this  time,  were  at  Iluntersville,  in  Poca- 
hontas County.  His  scouts  Avere  active  everywhere,  and  so  were  those  of 
Reynolds.  The  adventures  of  these  men  during  several  weeks  furnish 
material  for  the  wildest  romances.  The  opposing  parties  frequently  met, 
and  engaged  in  sharp  conflicts  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  sound 
of  the  desultory  firing  of  small-arms  was  not  heard  among  those  solitary 
hills.  Scouting  became  a  most  exciting  pleasure  to  many  Avho  were 
eno-aajed  in  it :  but  time  and  circumstances  soon  brouoht  about  more  sober 
work. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  movements  of  Lee's  scouts  on  the  mountains,  early 
in  September,  that  he  was  contemplating  an  expedition  against  some  of 
Reynolds's  important  posts,  for  the  jnirpose  of  capturing  his  army  in  detail, 
or  of  breaking  through  and  severing  his  lines  of  communication,  and  marching 
to  the  Ohio  ;  or,  possibly,  for  the  interception  of  Rosecrans  in  his  march 
toward  the  Gauley.  He  was  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  on  the 
day  after  Floyd's  retreat  from  Carnifex  Ferry,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
moving  against  the  post  on  the  Summit,  and  another  at  Elk  W^atcr,  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  mountain,  seven  miles  from  the  former  by  a  bridle-path 
over  the  hills,  and  eighteen  by  the  road.  His  object  was  to  secure  the  great 
Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  and  have  free  communication  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  at  Staunton.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  from  Huntersville  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  September,"  with  nine  thousand  men,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery.  He  had  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  placing  his  troops  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
Summit,  Elk  Water,  and  the  Pass.  A  storm  was  SAveeping  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  favored  the  expedition.  At  midnight  the  telegraph  wires  between 
Kimball,  at  the  Summit,  and  head-quarters,  were  cut,  and  all  communication 
ceased.  The  last  message  to  the  Colonel  from  General  Reynolds  Avas  one 
from  Elk  Water,  Avarning  him  of  impending  danger.  It  Avas  heeded,  and 
promptly  acted  upon.  The  bridle-path  betAveen  the  Summit  and  Elk  Water 
was  immediately  picketed,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  horseman  Avas 
sent  down  the  mountain  Avith  dispatches  for  Reynolds.  He  met  some 
wagons  without  horses  or  men.    It  Avas  a  supply-train,  that  had  been  moA^ing 

1  See  page  536,  volume  I. 
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up  under  the  escort  of  llie  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  had  been  cut  oC  He 
hastened  back  Avith  the  news,  when  Colonel  Kimball,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana  and  tAvelve  dragoons,  hurrieed  to  the  spot,  near  Av^hich 
they  met  the  Confederates  in  force,  and  drove  them.  Kimball  then  detailed 
one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Iligo^ins,  to  re-enforce  Caj>tain  Coons,  Avho 
was  closely  invested  on  a  ridge  near  the  Pass.  They  fought  their  waj 
doAvn,  and  found  Coons  stubbornly  holding  his  position,  having  repelled 
every  assault.  In  a  short  time  the  Confederates  in  that  vicinity,  driven  at 
several  points  by  the  men  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Indiana,  and 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  Avere  discomfited  and  dispersed,  and 
in  their  flight  cast  aAvay  every  thing  that  might  encumber  them.  So  the 
attempt  to  reach  tlie  rear  of  the  National  Avorks  on  the  Summit  Avas  foiled, 
and  another  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  Avhich  appeared  on  and  near 
the  Cheat  River,  on  the  front  and  flank  of  Kimball's  position,  Avere  at  about 
this  time  routed  by  a  few  Indiana  and  Ohio  troops,  under  Captain  Foote,  of 
the  Fourteenth  Indiana.  The  Confederates  engaged  in  this  attempt  upon 
the  Summit  and  the  Pass  Avere  nearly  five  thousand  in  number,  and  Avere  led 
in  person  by  General  Anderson,  of  Tennessee.'  The  troops  that  opposed 
tliem  did  not  number  moi'e  than  six  hundred. 

General  Reynolds,  Avho  had  hastened  around  to  Elk  Water,  Avas  ignorant 
of  these  important  movements   on   the  mountain.     He   arrived  • 

there  toAA^ard  eA'enins;,''  and  found  a  laro^e  force  of  Confederates,  "  ^'^Ph}'^' 
iinder  General  Lee,  threatening  the  position.  They  Avere  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance  by  the  Parrot  guns  of  Loomis's  battery,  and  all  Avas 
silent  at  the  gathering  of  darkness  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  Reynolds 
AA'as  satisfied  that  Kimball  had  performed  all  that  could  be  done  in  defense 
of  his  post,  yet  he  Avas  determined  to  open  communication  Avith  him.  He 
ordered  Colonel  Sullivan  to  take  his  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  cut  his  AA'ay,  if 
necessary,  by  the  main  road  ;  and  Colonels  MorroAV  and  Moss  Avere  ordered 
to  do  the  same  by  the  bridle-path.  These  troops  left  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th  f  the  former  from  the  Pass,  and  the  latter 
from  Elk  Water.  They  found  their  prescribed  Avork  already 
performed.  They  secured  the  provision  train,  and  reached  the  Summit  at 
daAvn.  At  the  same  time  Lee  advanced  in  heaA-y  force  upon  Elk  Water, 
Avith  the  apparent  intention  of  making  a  direct  attack.  Reynolds's  pickets 
AA^ere  driven  in,  Avhen  a  10-pounder  Parrot  gun  of  Loomis's  battery  Avas 
pushed  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  and  did  such  execution  that 
the  Confederates  AvithdrcAV.  In  that  position  both  armies  remained  luitil 
night,  Avhen  Lee  AvithdrcAV  still  fixrther  vnidcr  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  on 
the  folloAving  day  took  post  along  the  slopes  of  the  Greenbrier  Mountains, 
about  ten  miles  from  Elk  Water,  He  attempted  a  flank  moAemcnt  on  the 
Cheat  Summit,  on  the  15th,  but  A\^as  driA^en  away.  The  repulse  of  Anderson 
on  the  mountain  had  satisfied  Lee  that  his  grand  strategic  plan  for  scA^ering 
and  destroying  Reynolds's  army,  and  pusliing  on  to  the  Ohio,  had  failed. 
In  the  encounters  during  these  tAvo  or  three  days,  the  Nationals  lost  ton 

'  General  Anderson's  brigade  consisted  chiefly  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  some  A^ircinians. 
Those  employed  against  the  Summit  and  the  Pass  were  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-first,  and  Tliirty- 
scventh  A'irginia  Kegiments,  a  A'^irginia  battery  under  Colonels  Talliaforo  and  Ileck,  and  the  First,  Seventh,  and 
Fourteenth  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  Manly. 
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killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  sixty-four  prisoners.     Tlie  Confederate  loss 
was  about  one  hundred  killed '  and  wounded,  and  ninety  prisoners." 

Lee,  having  foiled  in  liis  designs  against  Reynolds,  withdrew  from  the' 
Cheat  Mountain  region  with  a  greater  part  of  his  force,  and  joined  Floyd  at 

Meadow  Bhiff,  at  the  close  of  Seijteniher."     He  had  left  General 
a  Sept  20,     j^     j^  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  Avith  about  three  thousand  men,  on 

the  Greenbrier  River,  at  the  foot  of  Cheat  Mountain,  and  a 
small  force  at  Huntersville,  to  watch  Reynolds.  He  now  proceeded  to  fortify 
Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  which  confronted  the  Nationals  on 
and  near  the  Gauley  River  and  New  River,  and  there,  as  the  senior  officer, 
lie  concentrated  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  Floyd  and  Wise,  and  found 
himself  in  command  of  an  army  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  men.^ 

Reynolds  now  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  he  moved  with  about  five  thousand  men  upon  Jackson's  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  Greenbrier,  near  a  noted  tavern,  called  "  Travelers'  Repose,"  on 
the  Staunton  pike.     His  forces,  composed  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 

Virginia  troops,  left  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain  at  a  little  before 

midnight,*  for  "  an  armed  reconnoissance,"  as  he  termed  it.  Tliey 
reached  the  front  of  the  Confederates,  twelve  miles  distant,  at  dawn,  when 
the  Ninth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Milroy,  drove  in  the  advance  pickets. 
Kimball's  Fourteenth  Indiana  took  position  directly  in  front,  and  Loomis's 
battery  was  planted  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  where  it 
opened  fire.  Howe,  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Artillery,  and  Daum,  also  in 
command  ot  artillery,  brought  tlieir  guns  into  position  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Three  of  the  Confederate  cannon  were  disabled,  when  heaA^y  re- 
enforcements  for  the  garrison  Avere  reported  to  be  near.  The  Nationals 
Avere  eager  to  storm  the  Avorks  before  these  should  arrive,  but  the  General 
Avould  not  })crmit  it.  They  Avere  alloAved  to  make  a  ilank  moA'ement  on  the 
Confederate  right,  and  attempt  a  dislodgment.  The  Confederates,  per- 
ceiving their  design,  Avere  prepared  at  that  point,  and  Avith  a  terrible  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  they  repulsed  tlie  assailants.  Reynolds  lost  ten 
killed  and  thirty-two  Avounded.  Jackson's  loss  in  the  picket-firing  and  in 
the  trenches  Avas  estimated  at  OA'er  tAvo  hundred.  The  engagement  had 
lasted  about  seven  hours.     Reynolds  fell  back  to  Elk  Water. 

1  Amoncr  the  killed  was  Lioutcnant-Colonel  John  A.  AA''ashin?ton,  of  General  Lee's  staff.  lie  was  the  former 
owner  of  the  mansion  and  mansion-farm  of  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  sold  to  the  Ladies'  Mount 
Vernon  Association  a  few  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  out  on  the  eveninir  of  the  13th,  with  two  other 
officers,  rcconnoiterinjr  the  works  at  Elk  Water,  when  ho  was  shot  dead  by  three  Alinie  bails,  from  a  picket  post 
of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana.  These  penetrated  his  breast,  which  was  covered  by  a  rich  white  satin  vest.  In  his 
pocket  Avas  found  a  complete  description  of  the  works  at  Elk  AA'ater.  His  remains  were  tenderly  cared  for,  and 
sent  to  General  Lee  the  next  morning.     Washington  was  about  forty  years  of  age. 

^  r.eport  of  General  J.  J.  Keynolds  to  Assistant  Adjutant-General  George  L.  Hartsuff,  September  ITth,  1S61  ; 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  September  ISth.  1S61 ;  The  Cheat  Mountain  Campaign,  In  Ste- 
venson's Indiana  IloJl  of  Honor ;  Pollard's  Firitt  Year  of  the  War.  Whilst  evidently  giving  Leo  full  credit 
for  rare  abilities  as  an  engineer.  Pollard  re£:arded  him  as  incompetent  to  execute  well.  lie  says:  "  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  General  Lee  had  not  allowed  the  immaterial  part  of  his  plan  to  control  his  action,  a 
<:Iorious  success  would  have  resulted,  opening  the  whole  northwestern  country  to  us,  and  enabling  Floyd  and 
AA'ise  to  drive  Cox  with  ease  out  of  the  Kanawha  A'.allcj-.  Eegrets,  however,  were  Tiiiavailing  now.  General 
Lee's  plan,  finished  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  War  Department  at  Richmond,  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best-l.'lid  plans  that  ever  illustrated  the  consummation  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  or  ever  went  awry  on 
account  of  practical  failures  in  its  execution." 

3  When  Lee  arrived  at  Fhiyd's  camp  at  Meadow  Bluff,  he  wrote  to  Wise,  advising  him  to  fall  back  without 
delay.  Wise  hesitated,  and  invited  General  Lee  to  visit  him,  and  inspect  his  position.  Lee  did  so,  and,  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  most  adv.intageous  place  of  the  two,  ordered  him  to  rem.iin.  This  tacit  approval  of  Wise's  in- 
subordination offended  Floyd;  but  the  concentration  of  .all  the  forces  nnderLee  prevented  any  ill  consequences. 
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Lee's  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain  was  directly  in  front  of  that 
of  Rosecrans,  who  occupied  the  country  in  the  crotch  formed  by  the  Gau- 
ley  River  and  New  River.  His  main  camp  was  on  New  River,  and  his 
lines  extended  down  to  the  Gauley.  The  breach  between  Wise  and  Floyd 
widened,  and,  late  in  September,''  the  former  was  recalled  to 
Richmond  by  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  War."  Lee  held  "^S,^^' 
Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  for  about  three  weeks,  in  sight  of 
Rosecrans,  who  had  been  re-enforced ;'  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
The  latter  then  fell  back,  without  Lee's  knowledge,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  Lee,  too,  was  then  recalled  to  Ricli- 
mond,'  and  was  soon  afterward  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defenses  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.^  Floyd  and  Rosecrans  were  once  more  com- 
petitors for  the  possession  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  The  former,  late  in  Oc- 
tober, took  position  on  the  left  bank  of  New  River,  and  erected  batteries 
there  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Gauley,  and  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber he  opened  an  annoying  fire  on  the  National  camp.  Already  very 
troublesome  raids  had  been  made  by  small  parties  of  Confederates,  and  on 
one  occasion  they  had  approached  within  twelve  miles  of  Charleston. 

Floyd's  batteries  now  commanded  the  road  over  which  Rosecrans's  sup- 
plies had  to  pass  to  his  camp  at  the  junction,  and  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge 
or  captvire  him.  Troops  were  thrown  across  for  that  purpose.  An  attempt 
of  General  Schenck  to  cross  behind  Fayetteville,  and  strike  Floyd's  rear, 
was  frustrated  by  a  sud- 
den flood  in  New  River, 
and  the  Confederates 
were  struck  only  in  the 
front,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Gauley, 
by    the    First    Ken- 
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tucky,  under  Major  Leeper.     This  was  gallantly  performed,*  and 
Floyd  recoiled.     General  Benham  had  crossed  below  the  mouth 

'  Ilis  army  now  numbered  about  10,000  men,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Cox,  Benham,  and 
Schenck,  the  latter  havinr  been  transferred  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

^  Lee's  campaign  in  Western  Virsinia  was  a  failure,  and  the  liopes  centered  on  him  were  signally  disap- 
pointed. The  Confederate  historian  of  the  war.  Pollard,  commenting  on  Lee's  failure  to  attack  Rosecrans,  s-ays 
(i.  171):  "  Thus  the  second  opportunity  of  a  decisive  battle  in  Western  Virginia  was  blindly  lost.  General  Lei! 
making  no  attempt  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  who  had  so  skillfully  eluded  him;  the  excuse  alleged  for  his  not 
doing  so  being  mud.  swollen  streams,  and  the  leanness  of  his  artillery  horses." 

'  See  Lee's  letter  of  resignation,  note  3.  page  4'21,  volume  L 
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of  New  River,  with  liis  brigade.  Ilosecrans,  fearing  Floyd  would  retreat, 
ordered  Beiiluim  to  pusli  forward  at  once  to  Cassidy's  Mills,  on  his  flank  and 
rear,  to  intercept  liim.  This  was  rrot  accomplished  in  time,  and  Floyd  fleil 
precipitately,  strewing  the  way  with  tents,  tent-jjoles,  working  utensils,  and 
ammunition,  in  his  eflbrts  to  lighten  his  wagons.  Benham  pressed  his  rear 
heavily  throuirh  Fayetteville,  and  on  the  road  toward  lialeigh ;  and  near 
the  latter  place  he  struck  the  Confederate  rear-guard  of  four  hundred  cav- 
alry, under  Colonel  Croghan,'  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

Onward  Floyd  sped,  with  Benham  close  at  his  heels;  but  the  pursuit  was 
ended  near  lialeigh,  after  a  thirty  miles'  race,  by  the  recall  of  Benham,  and 
the  fugitive  escaped  to  Peterston,  full  fifty  miles  southward  from  his  point 
of  departure.  lie  soon  afterward  took  leave  of  his  army,  in  a  stirring 
proclamation,  praising  his  men  for  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  remind- 
ing them  that  for  five  months  "hard  contested  battles  and  skirmishes 
were  matters  of  almost  daily  occurrence."  General  liosecrans  also  issued  an 
address  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  recapitulated  their  services,  and  implored 
them  to  prepare  for  greater  deeds  in  the  future.-  Thus  ended  the  campaign 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley.^ 

But  little  more  eftbrt  Avas  needed  to  rid  Western  Virginia  of  the  ijisur- 
gents.  Already  General  Kelly,  Avho  had  behaved  so  gallantly  at  Philippi 
in  June,^  had  struck  them  a  severe  blow  on  the  spot  where  Colonel  Wallace 
first  smote  them  a  few  months  before.^  Kelly  had  recovered  from  his 
severe  wound,  and.  with  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General,  was  in 
command  of  troops  in  the  autumn,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
IJailwav  along  its  course  throuo:h  West  Viririnia.  Ascertahiini;  that  a 
considerable  insurgent  force,  consisting  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Angus 
McDonald,  and  militia  under  Colonel  Monroe,  was  at  liomney,  preparing 

'  St.  George  Crou'l):in  was  a  son  of  the  eminent  Colonel  Georire  Cro°rhan,  who  so  gr.illantly  defcmU-d  Fort 
Stephenson,  at  lower  Sandusky,  in  the  War  of  1  SI  2.  His  familj-  were  residing  in  New  burgh,  on  the  Hudson 
Eiver,  at  this  time. 

'  Rosecrans  said  :  "  When  our  gillint  vounir  commander  was  called  from  us,  after  the  disaster  of  Bull's  Ku:i, 
this  department  was  left  with  less  than  l.i.OiX)  men  to  guard  300  miles  of  railroad,  and  .100  miles  of  frontier,  ex- 
posed to  bushwhackers,  and  the  forces  of  Gener.ils  Floyd.  Wise,  and  Jackson.  The  northwestern  p.iss  into  it 
was  fortified  and  held.  Cheat  Mount;iin  secured,  the  rebel  assaults  there  victoriously  repelled,  and  the  Kanawha 
Valley  occupied.  A  march  of  112  miles,  over  bad  roads,  brought  you  upon  Floyd's  intrenched  position,  whence 
the  rebels  were  dislodgrd  and  chased  to  Sewell.  Finally,  your  patience  and  watchings  put  the  tr.iitor  Floyd 
within  your  reach,  and  though,  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  he  escaped  your  grasp,  you  have  the  substantial  fruits 
of  victory.  Western  Virginia  belongs  to  herself,  and  the  invader  is  expelled  from  her  soil.  In  the  name  of  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  my  own,  I  thank  you." 

'  On  the  loth  of  November,  a  most  unhappy  event  occurred  in  the  extreme  ."southwestern  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  village  of  Guyandi>tte,  on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  near  the  Kentucky  line,  was  held  by  a  small  Union  force 
under  R.  V.  Whaley,  a  loyal  Virginian,  commanding  the  Ninth  Vir^'inia  Regiment,  who  had  a  recruiting  station 
there.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  guerrilla  chief,  named  Albert  G.Jenkins,  who,  with  his  mounted  men, 
had  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  a  distressing  warfare  in  that  region,  dashed  into  the  little  villa-rc,  surprised 
the  t'uion  force,  and  ma^le  over  100  of  theiu  jirisoners.  They  killed  every  man  who  resisted.  AVith  jirisfiners 
and  plunder,  Jenkins  fled  the  next  morning.  It  was  reported  that  the  Secessionists  in  the  village  had  entrajipcd 
many  of  the  Union  soldiers  in  the  coils  of  social  enjoyments,  and  then  gave  Jenkins  notice  that  he  could  easily 
win  a  prize.  This  so  exasper.ited  Colonel  .John  .J.  Zeigler,  a  loyal  citizen  of  Wayne  County,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Virginia,  and  who  entered  the  town  the  next  morning,  that  he.ordered  the  houses  of  the  dis- 
loyalists to  be  burned.  Almost  the  whole  village  was  laid  in  ashes.  Jenkins  had  represented  his  section  of 
Virginia  in  Congress. 

The  guerrilla  bands  who  infested  jiortions  of  Vii^nia  during  the  whole  war,  were  composed  of  the  disloyal 
citizens  of  that  State.  Seme  of  them  gave  themselves  names  signilicant  of  their  character  and  intentions.  X 
portion  of  one  of  these  bands,  composed  of  residents  of  Flat  Top  Mountain,  in  Mercer  County,  were  captured  near 
Raleigh,  in  Western  Virginiii,  by  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Rutherford  B.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  and  he  found  by 
papers  in  their  possession,  that  their  organization  was  known  as  "  The  Flat  Top  Copperheads,"  their  avowed  ob- 
ject being  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Union  men. 

*  See  page  496,  volume  I.  *  See  page  51S,  volume  I. 
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for  a  descent  on  tlie  railway,  lie  led  about  twenty-five  hundred  Ohiij  und 
Virginia  troops  against  them,  from  the  New  Creelc  Station,  along  the  route 
iirst  traversed  by  Wallace.  He  came  upon  the  insurgents  a  i'vw  miles  from 
Jlfjinney,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October,  divne  in 
tlieir  outposts,  and,  after  a  severe  contest  of  about  two  hours,  completely 
routed  them,  ■captm-ing  llicir  three  cannon,  rnucli  of  tlicir  camp  equijjage, 
a  large  nninl)(  r  of  ]»risoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  the  fray.  This  victory  paralyzed  the  rebellion  in  that  region 
for  a  time.  It  was  followed  l>y  a  proclamation  from  General  Kelly,  assu- 
ring the  inhabitants  that  full  protection  should  be  given  to  those  who  were 
peaceable,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that,  if  they  Joined  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  He  rffjuircd  all  who  h;ul  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Government  to  lay  them  dow^n  immediately,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Ciovernmont.  For  a  while  that  region 
of  the  State  enjoyed  repose. 

Soon  after  llevnolds's  attack  f)n  Jackson,  at  "Travelers'  Ilest,"  a  largre 
portion  of  the  Cheat  IVIountain  troops  were  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  Colonel 
Robert   II.   Milroy,   who   had    been    commissioned   a  Brigadier- 
General,*  was  kept   with  a  single  brigade  to  hold  the  mountain      "^^gj'^' 
passes.     Reynolds  was  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  General 
Itosecrans,  who  at  the  close  of  the  Kanawha  campaign  had  retired  to  Wheel- 
incf,  and,  in  December,  Milroy  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cheat 
Mountain  division  of  the  army.     Milroy  had  at  first  established  his  head- 
quarters on  Cheat  Summit,  and  vigorously  scouted  the  hills  in  that  region, 
making  the  beautiful  little  fJreenbrier  Valley  lively  with  frc'pient  skirmish- 
ing.    Jackson  had  withdrawn  from  Camp  Bartow  at  "Travelers'  Rest,"  and, 
being    ordered    to    Georgia,  had  left 
his  command  of  twelve  hundred  Con- 


federates and  about  eight  hundred 
Virginians  with  Colonel  PMward 
Johnston  of  Georgia,  to  confront 
Milroy.  He  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Allegheny  Summit ;  and  Milroy, 
when  he  took  chief  command,  estab- 
lished his  at  Iluttonsville,  in  Tygart's 
Valley. 

Milroy  determined  to  attack 
Johnston,  and  for  that  purpose  moved 
a  little  over  three  thousand  men  on 
the  12th  of  December.  He  directed 
Colonel  Moody  of  the  Ninth  Indiana 
to  lead  his  regiment,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Second  Mrginia,  around  to  make  a  flank  movement,  and  charge 
and  capture  a  battery  on  a  bluff  commanding  the  Staunton  pike.  At  the 
same  time  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  Colonel  Jones,  with  detachments  of  the 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  was  to  assault  Johnston's  front. 
This  Avas  done,  l)ut  Colonel  Moody  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  co-operate  Avith 
Jones.  The  fight  was  continued,  but  Jones  was  not  successful.  The  Con- 
federates became  the  aggressors,  and  they  in  turn  were  discomfited.     Milroy 
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had  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  when  Moody  commenced  his 
flank  attack.  This,  too,  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Avhole  force  retired  in 
s^ood  order,  unpursued  by  the  Confederates.  The  losses  on  both  sides  appear 
to  have  been  about  equal,  and  amounted  to  very  nearly  two  hundred  men 
each.     Both  parties  had  fought  Avith  the  most  commendable  valor. 

Milroy  was  not  discouraged  by  his  failure  on  the  Allegheny  Summit. 
Late  in  December  he  sent  a  force  to  break  up  a  Confederate  post  at  Hun- 
tersville,  and  capture  or  destroy  military  stores  there.  The  main  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Second  Virginia,  with  Bracken's  cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Major 
Webster,  of  the  first-named  regiment.  Other  troops  were  sent  to  co-operate 
Avith  these.  The  expedition  was  successful.  After  a  weary  march  of  about 
fifty  miles,  the  ground  covered  Avith  snow,  the  post  was  attacked,  the  Con- 
federates were  dispersed,  a  large  amount  of  stores  Avere  burned,  and  the  jail, 
Avhich  Avas  used  for  the  confinement  of  Union  prisoners,  Avas  partially 
destroyed.  This  CAcnt  closed  the  campaign  of  1861  in  Western  Virginias 
and  armed  rebellion  in  that  region  AA^as  effectually  crushed. 

Whilst  the  scenes  Ave  have  just  recorded  Avere  transpiring  in  the  Middle 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  West  Virginia,  others  CA'en  more  remarkable,  and 
quite  as  important  in  their  relations  to  the  great  contest,  Avere  occurring  on 
the  sea-coast.  Let  \is  see  Avhat  official  records  and  narratiA^es  of  eye-AAdt- 
nesses  reveal  to  us  on  this  subject. 

In  a  previous  chapter,'  we  have  considered  some  stirring  eA^ents  at  and 
near  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Southeastern  Virginia.  Li  Hampton  Roads,  in 
front  of  that  fortress,  a  great  land  and  naA'al  armament  Avas  seen  in  August, 
1861,  destined  to  strike  a  severe  bloAV  at  the  rebellion  farther  doAA'n  the 
coast.  It  had  been  collected  there  Avhile  the  smoke  of  the  once  pleasant 
A'illage  of  Hampton,  near,  Avas  yet  making  the  air  of  Old  Point  Comfort 
murky  Avith  its  density.  Let  us  see  how  that  Aillage,  Avhose  ruins  have 
already  been  depicted  in  this  Avork,"  came  to  destruction. 

We  have  observed  that,  after  the  disastrous  Battle  of  BuWs  Kun,  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Avas  compelled  to  reduce  the 
garrison  at  NcAvport-NeAvce,  and  to  abandon  the  village  of  Hampton,  the 
latter  movement  causing  a  general    exodus    of  the    colored  people  living 
there,"  Avho  flocked  into  the  L^nion  lines.     The  AA^hole  country 
"'^^ol/*"'     betAveen  Old  Point  Comfort  and  YorktOAvn  was  now  left  open  to 

Ibol.  ^  ^ 

Confederate  rule ;  and  General  Magrudcr,  commanding  at  the 
latter  post,  moved  down  the  peninsula  Avith  about  five  thousand  men, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  to  menace  NeAvport-N"ewce,  and  take  position 
at  or  near  Hampton,  for  the  close  iuAcstment  of  Fortress  Monroe.  A  de- 
serter^ had  SAVum  across  Hampton  Creek,  and  given  General  Butler  such 
timely  notice  of  the  movement  that  preparations  Avere  made  at  both  posts 
for  Magruder's  Avarm  reception. 

Camp  Hamilton,  commanded  by  Colonel  Max  Weber,  was  soon  alive 
with  preparations  for  battle,  and  a  force  stationed  at  the  redoubt  at  Hamj)- 


J  Chapter  XXI.,  volume  I.  "  Sec  pages  511,  512,  and  514,  volume  I. 

'  Mr.  Mahew,  of  the  State  of  Maine.    lie  was  in  Georgia  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  had  been  pressed  into 
the  Confederate  service. 
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ton  Bridge '  were  ordered  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  foe  at  all  hazards. 
These  were  attacked  late  in  the  evening,  and  repulsed,"  and  soon 
afterward  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  This  was 
done,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  by  order  of  General  Magruder, 
whose  judgment  and  feelings  were  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  his  passions, 
excited  by  the  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It  was  at  about  mid- 
night when  the  town 
was  fired,  and  before 
dawn  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  ashes,  with  a 
greater  portion  of  the 
bridge.  The  Confede- 
rates ran  wildly  about 
the  village  with  blazing 
firebrands,  spreading 
destruction  in  all  direc- 
tions. Even  the  vener- 
able parish  church,  built 
in  colonial  times,  and 
standin2c  out  of  dangler 
from  the  conflagration 
of  the  villa<2:e,  was  not 
spared ;  it  having  been 
fired,  according  to  testimony  subsequently  given,  by  the  special  order  of 
the  drunken  Magruder.-  The  cruelty  of  this  destruction  was  at  first  charged 
upon  the  Union  troops,  but  the  truth  was  soon  known,  and  the  odium  fixed 
where  it  belonged.  JNIagruder  contented  himself  with  this  performance,  and 
withdrew  his  forces  to  Big  Bethel  and  Yorktown. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  General  Butler  Avas  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Major- 
General  John  E.  Wool  was  put  in 
his  place.  Butler  was  not  assigned  to 
any  other  duty  ;  but  he  was  not  long 
idle.  The  generous  and  sagacious 
Wool  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  volunteer  troops  outside  of  the 
fortress.  This  service  was  a  tem- 
])orary  one.  Weeks  before,  a  Union 
prisoner  (Daniel  Campbell,  of  Maine), 
Avho  had  escaped  from  Ilatteras  In- 
let, brought  information  to  Commo- 
dore Strinii-ham,  commanding  in 
Hampton  Roads,  that  through  that 
pass  English  blockade-runners  Avere 
continually  carrying  in  supplies    of 
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'  See  page  514,  volume  I. 

^  The  troops  employed  for  tho  purpose  wcro  all  Virprinians,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Captains 
Goode.  Phillips,  Sullivan,  and  Curtis;  the  whole  under  the  control  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Hodges.  Many  of  these 
troops  were  citizens  of  Hampton,  and  set  fire  to  their  own  property,  to  prevent,  as  they  said,  its  "being  occupied 
by  Northern  A'andals." 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  clothino;  for  the  Confederates,  and  tliat  two  forts 
guarded  the  Tnk't.  Strinsxham  informed  General  Butler  of  these  facts,  and 
the  latter  sent  the  report  to  Washington,  with  suggestions  that  land  and 
naval  forces  should  be  sent  to  capture  the  forts  at  the  Inlet,  and  close  up 
the  passage.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and,  at  the  time  we  are  con- 
sidering, a  small  squadron  of  vessels  was  in  Hampton  Roads  for  tlie  purpose, 
on  Avhich  Avere  to  be  borne  nine  hundred  land  troops.  Butler  volunteered 
to  command  these  troops.  His  ofter  was  accepted,  and  on  Monday,  the  26th 
of  August,"  at  one  o'clock  r.  Ji.,  the  expedition  departed,  the 
squadron  being  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Silas  H, 
Stringham.'  General  Butler  took  passage  in  the  flag-ship  (the  Minnesota), 
and  his  troops  were  on  the  transports  George  Peahodi/  and  Adelaide.''  The 
frigate  Cumberland  was  ordered  to  join  the  squadron.  The  expedition 
rendezvoused  off  the  Hatteras  inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  (at  the  western  end 
of  Hatteras  Island,  and  about  eis^hteen  miles  from  the  Cape)  at 

i  An-  27.         ,  ®  .  .  '^     ' 

five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  morning,  twelve  hours 
later. 

Two  forts,  named  respectively  Hatteras  and  Clark,  occupied  the  western 
end  of  Hatteras  Island.  The  troops  were  to  be  landed  a  short  distance  up 
the  beach,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  while  the  vessels  should  assail  them 
in  front.  The  Pawnee,  Monticello,  and  Harriet  I^ane  were  to  be  sent  for- 
ward to  cover  the  landing  of  the  forces,  and  take  position,  at  first,  about 
two  miles  from  the  forts.  These  movements  began  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour."  Breakfast  Avas  served  at  four  o'clock.  The  C«m- 
herland  (sailing  vessel)  was  there,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Wabash. 
Dragging  her  charge  to  a  proper  position,  the  Wabash  opened  fire  on  the 
forts  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Cwnberland  joined  in  the  work. 
The  flag-ship  (^Minnesota)  was  near,  and  soon  passed  inside  the  other  two 
and  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  /Susquehanna,  which  had  joined  the  expe- 
dition, came  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  once  opened  fire.  In  the  mean 
time  a  few  of  the  troops  had  landed  near  a  wreck,  about  two  miles  up  the 
beach,  vmder  the  direction  of  General  Butler,  who,  with  the  marines,  had 
gone  on  board  the  Harriet  Ijane.  A  heavy  surf  made  the  landing  very  dif- 
ficult, and  it  was  efiected  by  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  men,  who  Avere 
completely  coA'ered  by  the  guns  of  the  Monticello  and  Harriet  Lane. 

The  assault  on  the  Confederate  works  had  continued  for  more  than  four 
hours,  Avhen  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  flags  of  the  forts  AA^ere 
doAvn,  and  the  men  from  the  smaller  work  had  fled  to  the  greater,  Avhich 
Avas  Fort  Hatteras.  Some  of  the  Coast  Guard,  under  Mr.  Weigel,  of  Colonel 
Weber's  command,  Avho  had  landed,  took  possession  of  the  former,  and  raised 
the  Union  flag  OAcr  it ;  and  it  Avas  belicAed  that  both  works  Avere  about  to 

'The  vessels  composing  the  squadron  were  the  J/i)i?i^.w?nr,  Captain  G.  A.  Van  Brune ;  ir(jfiasA,  Captain 
Samuel  Mercer;  J/i9«f/cf//o,  Cummander  .John  P.  Gillis;  Prtj/H^c,  Commander  S.C.Rowan;  Harriet  Lane, 
Captain  John  Fauncc;  chartered  steamer  ^4(/«/^(n'c?«,  Commander  H.  S.  Stellwasen  ;  George  Peabody,  \Af\i- 
tenant  R.  V.  Lowry ;  and  tug  Fiinni/.  Lieutenant  Pierce  Crosby.  The  Minnesota  was  the  flag-ship.  The  trans- 
port, Service,  was  in  charge  of  Commander  Stellwasen,  who  had  made  the  preparations. 

5  These  troops  consisted  of  500  of  the  Twentieth  New  Torl^,  Colonel  Weber-  220  of  the  Ninth  New  York, 
Colonel  Hawkins ;  100  of  the  Union  Coast  Guard,  Captain  Nixon ;  and  60  of  the  Second  United  States  Artillery, 
Lieutenant  Lamed. 
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be  surrendered.  The  Monticello  Avas  ordered  to  go  cautiously  into  the 
Inlet,  followed  by  the  Harriet  Lane,  and  take  possession  of  them;  but  it 
had   proceeded   only  a  __     _  '  ____ 

short  distance,  when  fire 
Avas  opened  upon  it  from 
Fort  Hatteras,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  tug- 
steamer  Avas  seen  ap- 
proaching, haAdng  in 
toAV  a  schooner  filled 
with  troops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  fort.  The 
Minnesota,  Susquehan- 
na, and  Pawnee  imme- 
diately reopened  fire  on 
the  fort,  and  the  attack 

Avas  kept  up  until  half-past  six,  when  the  Avhole  squadron,  excepting  the 
Pawnee  and  the  Harriet  Leine,  hauled  off  for  the  night.  The  Monticello  Avas 
much  exposed  during  the  fight,  and,  at  one  time,  her  capture  or  destruction 
seemed  ineA'itable  ;  but  she  A\'as  finally  taken  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  fort,  without  much  damage. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  contest  was  renewed.  During  the 
preceding  CA'ening,  Major  W.  S.  G.  Andrews,  the  commander  of  the  tAA'O  forts 
(aa'Iio  had  been  absent  on  the  main),  accompanied  by  Samuel  Barron,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  little  Confederate  naA-y  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  then  lying  in  Pamlico  Sound,  not  far  from 
the  Inlet,  arri\-ed  at  Fort  Hatteras.  They  found  Colonel  Martin,  AA^ho  had 
conducted  the  defense  during  the  day,  completely  prostrated  by  fatigue, 
and  it  AA^as  agreed  that  BaiTon  should  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  fort, 
Avhich  he  did.  Guns  were  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Clark,  then 
supposed  to  be  held  by  the  Nationals,  and  the  batteries  were  placed  in 
chai'ge  of  fresh  troops.  But  Fort  Clark  was  not  held  by  Butler's  troops. 
They  AA^ere  well  and  cautiously  handled  by  their  commander.  Colonel  Weber, 
and  had  been  AAathdrawn  toAA'ard  the  landing-place.  Not  far  from  the  fort 
they  had  placed  in  battery  during  the  night  tAA-o  hoAvitzers  and  a  rifled 
6-pounder  cannon,  landed  from  the  fleet.  These  AV^ere  very  serviceable  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  the  Coast  Guai'd,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
beat  off  the  Confederate  steamer  Winslow,  commanded  by  Arthur  Sinclair 
(who  had  abandoned  his  country's  flag),  which  Avas  filled  with  re-enforcements 


1  F(irt  Hatteras  was  the  principal  worl^.  and  mounted  ten  guns.  Fort  Olark  was  a  square  redoubt,  about  T50 
yards  northward  of  it,  and  mounting  seven  guns.  Tlie  former  occupied  a  point  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  was 
almost  surrounded  by  water.  It  could  only  bo  approaclied  on  the  land  side  by  a  march  of  500  yards  circuitously 
over  a  long  neck  of  land,  within  half  musket-shot  of  its  embankments,  and  over  a  narrow  causeway,  only  a  few 
feet  in  width,  which  was  commanded  by  two  32-pounder  guns  loaded  with  grape  and  canister  shot.  The 
I)arapet  was  nearly  octagon  in  form,  and  inclosed  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  with  several  suf- 
ficient traverses. 

Mr.  Fiske,  acting  aid-de-camp  of  General  Butler,  performed  a  gallant  feat  When  Fort  Clark  was  abandoned, 
he  swam  ashore,  through  quite  heavy  breakers,  with  orders  from  Butler  to  Colonel  Weber.  He  entered  the  fort, 
and  f  >und  books  and  papers  there  containing  much  valuable  information.  lie  formed  them  into  a  package, 
strapped  them  on  his  shoulders,  and  swam  back  with  them  to  the  general.  After  the  capitulation,  the  Confede- 
rate officers  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  accuracy  of  Butler's  information  on  the  previous  day,  being  ignorant 
that  their  own  documents  had  furnished  it. 
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for  the  garrison.     The  Harriet  Lane,  in  the  mean  time,  had  run  in  shore  to 
assist  the  land  forces  who  liad  moved  uj)  to  Johnson's  battery. 

The  Susquehanna  was  the  first  of  the  squadron  to  open  fire  on  the  fort 
on  the  second  day.  The  Wabash  and  Minnesota  followed,  and  a  little  later 
the  Cumberland  sailed  in  and  took  part  in  the  fight.  The  Harriet  Lane  also 
came  up  and  became  a  participant.  The  pounding  of  the  fort  was  too  severe 
to  be  borne  long,  and  Barron  attempted  the  trick  of  hauling  down  his  flag, 
and  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  vanquished ;  but  the  Nationals  were  not 
deceived  a  second  time.  At  almost  eleven  o'clock  a  white  flag  appeared  over 
the  fort,  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  tug  Fanny,  with  General  Butler  on 
board,  moved  into  the  Inlet  to  take  possession  of  the  works.  The  Confede- 
rate vessels  in  the  Sound,  with  trooi)S  on  board,  fled  at  lier  approach.  The 
Harriet  Lane  and  the  transport  Adelaide  followed  the  Fanny  in,  and  both 
grounded,'  but  they  were  finally  hauled  oflf.  The  forts  were  formally 
surrendered,  under  a  capitulation  signed  by  the  respective  commanders,' 
"No  one  of  the  fleet  or  army  was  in  the  least  degree  injured,"  said  Butler, 
in  his  report  to  General  Wool.  lie  added,  that  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  "  twelve  or  fifteen  killed  and  thirty-five  Avounded."^ 

The  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Con- 
federates, and  opened  the  Avay  to  most  important  results,  beneficial  to  the 
National  cause,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter.'*     General  Butler  had  been 
ordered  to  destroy  the  forts,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  them.     He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  preserving  them,  that,  after  consultation  with 
Stringham  and  Stellwagcn,  he  returned  immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  hastened  to  Washington  with  the  first  news  of  the  victory,  to  explain 
his  views  to  the  Government  in  person.     It  was  determined  to  hold  them, 
and  the  troops,  which  had  only  been  provisioned  for  five  days,  were  imme- 
diately supplied.     Butler  was  now  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
"^TseT^"'    ^^  War"  to  go  to  New  England  and   "raise,  arm,  uniform,  and 
equip  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war."     lie  did  so.     What  was 
done  with  them  will  be  revealed  when  we  come  to  consider  events  at  Ship 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

Colonel   Hawkins  was   left,  with  the  portion  of  his   Ninth   New  York 
(Zouaves)  that  had  joined  the  expedition,  to  garrison  the  post  at  Hatteras 


1  This  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  Unionists,  for,  by  these  accidents,  a  valuable  ship  of  war  and  a  trans- 
port filled  with  troops  were  umler  tlfe  guns  of  the  fort,  and  within  the  power  of  the  Confederates. 

2  The  CMpitiilation  was  signed  on  board  the  flag  ship  Minnesotn,  August  29th.  1S61.  by  "S.  H.  Stringham, 
Flag  Oflicer  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,"  and  "Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ing,'" on  one  part,  and  "  S.  Barron,  Flag  Officer  C.  S.  Navy,  commanding  naval  forces,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolin.V  "  William  F.  M;.rtin,  Colonel  Seventh  Light  Infantry,  N.  C.  Volunteers,'"  and  "  W.  S.  G.  Andrews, 
Major,  commanding  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark."  It  was  agreed  that  commanders,  men,  forts,  and  munitions  of 
war  sliould  be  immediately  surrendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  full  capitulation, 
"  the  otTicers  and  men  to  receive  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  Ban-on  had  proposed  that  the  otlicers  and 
men  should  "retire"  (in  other  words,  not  be  detained  as  jirisoners).  the  former  to  go  out  with  their  side-arms. 
The  proposition  was  rejecti'd.     The  prisoners  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  exchanged. 

3  Reports  of  General  Butler,  August  30th,  and  of  Commodore  S(ring!)am,  August  30th  and  September  1st, 
1861,  and  other  subordinate  officers;  also  of  " Conimoilore "  Barron  anrl  Major  Andrews,  of  the  Confederate 
service,  September  1st,  ISCl.  The  number  of  troops  surrendered,  incliuling  the  officers,  was  715,  and  witli  them 
1,000  stand  of  arms,  5  stand  of  colors,  31  pieces  of  cannon,  vessels  with  cotton  and  store.s,  and  75  kegs  of  gun- 
powder. One  of  the  flags  was  new.  and  had  been  [iresented,  within  a  week,  by  the  women  of  New  Berne,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  "North  Caridina  Defenders."— General  Wo(d's  General  Order,  No.  8,  August  31st,  ISGl. 

*  General  AVool  issued  a  stirring  order,  announcing  the  victory,  and  Secretary  Welles  congratulated  String- 
ham and  his  men  for  the  "brilliant  achievement  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  Union  side." 
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and  hold  the  Island  and  Inlet.  Late  in  September  he  Avas  re-enforced  by 
Colonel  Brown  and  his  Twentieth  Indiana  regiment.  In  the  mean  time  an 
expedition  had  been  secretly  prepared  for  following  up  the  victory  at  Hat- 
teras,  by  seizing  and  holding  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina  washed  by 
the  waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  threatening  Norfolk,  still 
held  by  the  Confederates,  in  the  rear.' 

The  first  object  was  to  close  the  passages  to  these  Sounds  from  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  a  little  naval  force  was  sent"  to 
breakup  a  Confederate  post  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  a 
few  miles  down  the  coast  from  Ilatteras.  Commo- 
dore Rowan  sent  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Maxwell  to  perform  this 
service.  He  went  in  the  tug  Fanny ^  with  a  detachment 
of  mariners  and  soldiers  of  the  Naval  Brigade  which  had 
been  organized  in 
Hampton  Roads. 
The  tug  towed  a 
laimch,  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna accompa- 
nied them.  An 
earthwork,  little  in- 
ferior to  Fort  Hat- 
teras,  was  found  on 
Beacon  Island,  com- 
manding the  Inlet ;  but  this,  called  Fort  Ocracoke,  and  older  Fort  Morgan 
near,  were  abandoned.     They  were  disabled  by  Maxwell. 

In  the  meantime  the  Confederates  were  evidently  preparing  to  throw  a 
force  on  to  Roanoke  Island,  to  the  northward  of  Hatteras,  with  the  intention 
of  recovering  their  losses  at  the  Inlet,  and  keeping  open  two  small  inlets  to 
Pamlico,  above  Cape  Hatteras.     Hawkins  sent  Colonel  Brown,* 
Avith   his   Twentieth   Indiana,  up    the  island   to  a  hamlet  called     "^^p'-- 
Chicomicocomico,  partly  to  defend  the  professedly  loyal  inhabitants  there, 
but  more  particularly  to  Avatch  the  Confederates,  and,  if  possible,  prcA'ent 
their  gaining  possession  of  Roanoke.     The  regiment   Avas    landed  in  small 
boats,'    Avith   very    scant    supplies.     The  Fanny  Avas    sent  A\"ith      eg,,  t  so 
stores,''  but  Avas  captured  by  the  Confederates,  Avho  thus  obtained     ^Qct.  i. 
property  of  the  A'alue  of  one  Imndred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  most  important  loss  Avas  the  camp  equipage,  provisions,  and  intrenching 
tools  of  BroAvn's  regiment.     It  defeated  his  undeitaking ;  for  Avhen,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  a  squadron  of  Aac  or  six  Confederate  steamers,  bearing  OA'er 
two  thousand  men,  composed  of  North  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  Avho  had 
taken  possession  of  Roanoke  Island,  bore  down  from  Croatan  Sound,  Avith 
the  CA' ident  intention  of  attacking  him,  he  Avas  compelled  to  retreat.     Troojjs 
Avere  landed  from  the  steamers  at  Kencekut  and  Chicomicocomico,  above 
and  beloAV  Brown's  Camp,  iinder  coA^er  of  shells  thrown  from  the  anned  A'essels. 
The  Indianians  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cape  Hatteras,  Avhei'e  they  Avere  met 
by  five    liundred    of  Hawkins's    Zouaves,   supported  by  the  Susquehanna 
and  Monticello.     They  had  lost  about  fifty  men,  most  of  Avhom  Avere  cap- 


'  See  page  897,  volnme  I. 
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tured  while  straggling.'  A  number  of  the  iyh-indei'S  had  followed  them; 
and  all  had  sutiered  much  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  during  that 
exciting  march  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Confederate  vessels  were  a 
part  of  the  little  fleet  in  that  region,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  who  had  lately  abandoned  his  flag  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
assailants  fled  back  to  Roanoke,  and  after  that  left  Hatteras  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  National  forces.  General  ^Mansfield  was  sent  from 
Washington  with  five  hundred  troops,  to  still  further  strengthen  the  position. 
He  was  soon  relieved  by  Brigadier-General  Thomas  S.  Williams,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Colonel  IlaAvkins,  in  pursuance  of 
the  humane  and  conciliatory  policy  of  the  Government  toward  misguided 
and  misinformed  inhabitants,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  in  which  he  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  put  forth  by  the  conspirators  and  their  allies,  assuring 
them  that  the  war  was  waged  only  against  traitors  and  rebels  (who  AAere 
called  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  have  peace),  and  that  the  troops  had 
come  to  give  back  to  the  people  law,  order,  and  the  Constitution,  and  all  their 
legitimate  rights.  To  this  there  was  a  public  response  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hatteras,  who  professed  to  be  loyal.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Hyde  County  was  held,"  which,  by  resolu- 
tions, offered  the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
grievances,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  of  Confederate  rule  was  ^lut 
forth,  in  form  and  style  like  that  issued  in  1776.''  A  more  important  conven- 
jjj  jg  tion  was  held  at  Hatteras  a  month  later,'  in  Avhich  appeared 
representatives  from  forty-five  counties  in  North  Carolina.  That 
body  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  the  State,  and  by  a  strong  ordinance  pro- 
vided for  the  government  of  North  Carolina  in  allegiance  to  the  National 
Constitution.  This  promise  of  good  was  so  hopeful  that  the  President,  by 
proclamation,  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.  The  people  complied,  and  elected  a  representa- 
^,     „,     tive"  (Charles  Henry  Foster),  but  he  Avas  not  admitted  to  Con- 

« Nov.  27.  ^  ■^  •"       . 

gress,^  because  of  some  technical  objection.  This  leaven  of 
loyalty,  that  promised  to  affect  the  Avhole  State,  was  soon  destroyed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Confederates  in  power. 

'  The  Indiana  Regiment  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  at  Ilatteras.  In  tlie  affair  near  Chicomicocomico,  it  had 
lost  its  stool;  of  winter  clothing.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  a  fearful  storm  on  the  night  of  the  2il  of  Novem- 
ber, which  sivept  along  the  coast,  and  bringing  the  sea  in  with  such  violence  that  It  submerged  Hatteras  Island 
between  the  forts,  threatening  instant  destruction  to  Fort  Clarke  the  smaller  one,  occupied  by  the  regiment.  Its 
8ick  were  much  distressed  by  removal  for  safety ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  new  supply  of  winter  clothing 
was  swept  away. 

-  This  Declaration  bore  the  signatures  of  P.ev.  Marble  Nash  Taylor,  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, Caleb  B.  Stowe,  and  William  O'Neal. 

3  This  movement  was  broughtprominently  before  the  citizens  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  presided,  in  which  he 
said  that  "  some  4.000  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  h.ad,  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  troops,  flocked  to  take  the  o  ith  of  allegiance,  and  this  had  cut  them  off  from  their  scanty  resources  of 
trafBc  with  the  interior.  They  were  a  poor  race,"  he  said,  "  living  principal!}'  by  fishing  and  gathering  of 
yoakum.  an  evergreen  of  sponlaneous  growth,  which  they  dried  and  exchanged  for  corn."'  The  yoakiim  is  a 
plant  which  is  extensively  used  in  that  region  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  behalf  of  these  people  was  nobly  responded  to  by  generous  gifts  tf  money,  food, 
and  clothing. 


EVENTS   AT   FORT   PICKENS.  Ill 

Whilst  the  stirring  events  just  mentioned  were  occurring  on  the  coast 
of  Nortli  Carolina,  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  had  again  become  the  theater  of  conflict.  We  have  observed  how 
that  fortress  was  saved  from  seizure  by  the  insurgents  at  Pensacola  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  the  arriAal  in  June,  at  Santa  Rosa  Island  (on  wliich  the 
fort  stands),  of  the  New  York  Sixth,  known  as  Wilson's  Zouaves.'  These 
troops  and  a  small  blockading  squadron,  with  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  were 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  capture  by  the  Confederates 
that  fortress,  whose  possession  was  so  much  coveted  by  them.  Although  no 
serious  hostilities  occurred  between  these  forces  and  the  insurgents  on  the 
main,  who  threatened  them,  the  former  Avere  not  inert,  but  dispelled  the 
uneasiness  of  camp  and  deck  life  by  an  occasional  disturbance  of  the  quiet 
of  their  foe,  sometimes  by  threatening  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  at  others 
by  firing  on  some  supply-vessel  of  the  Confederates,  moving  in  Pensacola 
Bay.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September,"  a  party  from  Fort 
Pickens,  under  Lieutenant  Shepley,  burned  the  Dry  Dock  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Warrington;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
about  one  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant  John  II.  Russell,  of  Commodore 
Merwiu's  flagship  Colorado,  crossed  over  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  before 
daylight  boarded  a  large  schooner  (the  JudaJi),  which  was  being  fitted  out 
as  a  privateer,  and  lying  at  the  wharf  there.  They  spiked  a  ten-inch 
columbiad,  Avith  which  she  Avas  armed,  and  burnt  her  to  the  Avater's  edge. 
By  the  use  of  muffled  oars  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  until  it 
was  too  late  for  useful  resistance.'  This  Avas  a  most  daring  feat,  for  at  the 
Navy  Yard  near  by  there  Avei-e  at  least  a  thousand  Confederate  soldiers. 
"  They  Avere  led  by  an  officer  Avith  the  courage  of  forty  Numidian  lions,  and 
their  success  Avas  perfect,"  said  an  account  of  the  affair  Avritten  by  an  officer 
at  the  NaA'y  Yard. 

The  Confederates  soon  became  the  aggressors.  Early  in  October,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  capture  Wilson's  troops  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  About  fourteen  hundred  picked  men,  chosen  mostly  from  Georgia 
troops  and  from  some  Irish  Aolunteers,  and  commanded  by  General  Ander- 
son, assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  crossed  Pensacola  Bay  in  the  evening  on 
scA^eral  steamers,  and  at  tAvo  o'clock  in  the  morning''  landed  at 
Deer  Point,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  four  or  five  miles  eastAvard  of 
the  encampment  of  the  Zouaves.  Anderson  divided  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  in  this  order  marched  upon  the  camp,  Avherein  there  Avas  no 
suspicion  of  danger  near.  The  pickets  were  suddenly  driven  in,  and  the 
ZouaAX's  Avere  completely  surprised. 

The  Confederate  Avar-cry  Avas,  "  Death  to  Wilson  !  no  quarter  !"^  The 
Zouaves  fought  desperately  in  the  intense  darkness,  Avhile  being  driven  back 
by  superior  numbers  to  the  cover  of  batteries  Lincoln  and  Totten,  situated 


1  See  chapter  XA'.,  volume  I. 

^Lieutenant  Russell  lost  three  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  plannin;;  and  fittin;;  out  of  the 
expedition  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Bailey,  of  the  Colorado.  Lieutenant  Uussell  was  promoted  to  Commander 
on  the  4th  of  October. 

^  Common  report  had  given  to  Wilson's  men  the  character  of  being  mostly  New  York  "roughs,"  and  the 
people  of  the  South  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  rapine.  It 
was  on  that  account  that  the  troops  at  Pensacola  hated  them,  and  resolved  to  give  them  no  quarter.  Wilson, 
In  a  characteristic  letter  to  General  Arthur,  of  Now  York,  reporting  the  affair,  says,  alluding  to  wild  rumors  on 
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one  on  each  side  of  tlie  island,  and  about  foiu-  hundred  yards  from  Foit 
Pickens.  They  ininibered  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  eftective  men. 
They  Avere  met  in  their  retreat  by  two  companies,  nnder  jMajor  Vogdes,  sent 
out  of  the  fort  by  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  its  commander,  to  aid  them.  Two 
other  companies,  nnder  Major  Arnold,  immediately  followed,  and  the  com- 
bined force  returned  and  charged  upon  the  Confederates.  The  latter  had 
already  plundered  and  burnt  the  camp,'  and  were  in  a  disorganized  state.  In 
this  condition  they  Avere  drivenin  great  confusion  to  their  vessels,  terribly  galled 
by  the  Aveapons  of  their  pursuers.  As  the  A'essels  moved  oft"  Avith  the  retreat- 
ing assailants,  several  A'olleys  of  musketry  Avere  poured  upon  them,  and  one 
of  the  launches,  loaded  Avith  nKii,  Avas  so  riddled  by  bullets  that  it  sank. 
In  this  aftair  the  Nationals  lost,  in  killed,  Avounded,  and  prisoners,  sixty-four 
men.  Among  the  latter  Avas  Major  Yoo-des.  The  Confederates  lost  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,"  including  those  Avho  Avere  droAvned.  Such  Avas  the 
confusion  in  Avhich  they  fled  to  their  boats,  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  one  of  their  ofiicers,  they  shot  doAvn  their  OAvn  friends  in  numbers.  "  Night 
skirmishing  is  a  dangerous  business,"  he  said,  "  especially  in  an  unknoAvn 
country,  as  Avas  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa."  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Sa^'ta 
Rosa  Islaxd. 

Fort  Pickens  had  been  silent  durino-  the  entire  summer  and  autumn  of 
1861,  until  late  in  NoA'ember,  Avhen  its  thunders  AA^ere  heard  for  miles  along 
the  coast,  mingling  Avith  those  of  some  A'essels  of  Avar  there,  in  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  Confederates  on  the  main.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  then  numbered  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  BroAvn.  The  number  of  the  Confederates,  Avhose  Avorks  stretched  along 
the  shore,  from  the  XaA'y  Yard  to  Fort  McRee,  in  a  curve  for  about  four  miles, 
Avas  about  seA^en  thousand,  commanded,  as  in  the  spring,^  by  General  Braxton 
Bragg.  His  defenses  consisted  of  Forts  McRee  and  Barrancas,  and  foiirteen 
separate  batteries,  mounting  from  one  to  four  guns  each,  many  of  Avhich 
AA'ere  ten-inch  columbiads,  and  scA'eral  thirteen-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Haviniji;  determined  to  attack  Bragsf's  Avorks,  Colonel  IjroAvn  invited  flag- 
oflicer  McKean,  Avho  AA'as  in  command  of  the  little  blockading  squadron  there 
(composed  of  the  Niagara^  Richmond,  and  Montgomery),  to  join  him.  Mc- 
Kean prepared  to  do  so,  and  at  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  November,"  the  heaAy  guns  of  Fort  Pickens  opened  upon 
some  transports  at  the  NaA'y  Yard.  This  Avas  the  signal  for 
McKean  to  act.  The  Niogara  Avas  run  in  as  near  Fort  McRee  as  the  depth 
of  Avater  Avould  alloAA',  accompanied  by  the  Ulchmond,  Cajotain  Ellison.  The 
latter  became  instantly  engaged  in  a  hot  contest  with  the  fort  and  the  Avater 

the  main  nftor  the  flsht,  "They  are  exhibiting  my  licad  and  hair  in  Pensacola — the  reward  is  already  claimed  ; 
also  an  old  l^az  which  I  nailed  Id  a  flagstaff  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  has  been  hanging  there  ever  since :  nothing 
left,  howevi^r,  but  the  stars.  The  leaders  have  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  have  pinned  it  on  their  bosoms  as  a 
trophy.  Every  one  in  Pensacola  has  my  sword  and  uniform.  I  must  have  a  large  quantity  of  hair,  and  plenty 
of  awords  and  uniforms.     They  s.iy  if  I  was  to  be  taken  alive,  I  was  to  be  \i\\t  In  a  cage  and  exhibited." 

I  This  camp  was  on  the  sea-side  of  the  isl.and,  a  short  mile  from  Fort  Pickens.  The  tents  were  arranged  in 
parallel  lines,  forming  pleasant  avenues,  and  each  was  sheltered  by  a  canopy  of  boughs  and  shrubs,  to  protect  it 
from  the  hot  sun.  Santa  Eosa  Island  is  a  long  and  narrow  sand-bank,  with  an  average  width  of  about  half  a 
mile. 

'^  Report  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown  to  Adjutant-General  E.  D.  Townsend,  October  1 1th.  ISGl :  also  of  Colonel 
AVm.  Wilson  to  General  Arthur.  October  14th.  ISfil ;  Correspondents  of  the  Atlantic  Intelli'jencer  and  Augusta 
ConitfifntionaHxf.     See  map  of  Pensacola  Bay  and  vicinity,  on  page  368,  volume  I. 

'  See  page  371,  volume  I. 
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battery,  and  was  soon  joined  in  the  fight  by  the  Niagara.  The  guns  of  Fort 
Pickens  Avere  also  brought  to  bear  upon  Fort  McRee ;  and  at  noon  the  artil- 
lery of  the  former  and  of  Battery  Scott,  and  also  of  the  two  vessels,  were 
playing  upon  the  devoted  fortress  and  the  surrounding  batteries.  The  guns 
of  McRce  were  all  speedily  silenced  but  one.  Those  of  Barrancas  were  soon 
reduced  to  feeble  efforts ;  and  from  those  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  one  or  two 
other  batteries,  there  was  no  response  for  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
day. 

The  bombardment  from  Fort  Pickens  was  resumed  early  the  next  mor- 
ning," but,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  vessels  could 
.not  get  within  range  of  Fort  McRee.     The  fire  of  Pickens  was      "    °g^j   ' 
less  rapid,  but  more  effective  than  the  day  before.     McRee  made 
no  response,  and  the  other  forts  and  the  batteries  answered  feebly.     At  three 
o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  a  dense  smoke  arose  from  the  village  of  Warrington, 
on  the  Avest  of  the  Navy  Yai'd,  and  at  about  the  same  time  buildings   in 
"Wolcott,  at  the  north  of  the  yard,  were  in  flames.     These  villages  were 
fired  by  the  missiles  from  the  fort,  and  large  portions  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  were  laid  in  ashes.     The  bombardment  was   kept  up  until 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  ceased.' 

After  this  bombardment  of  two  days,  there  was  quiet  on  Pensacola  Bay 
until    the  first    day    of  the    year,''    when    another  artillery  duel 

11-  1  11  1  1-  Tin  i"  January  1, 

occurred,  lasting  nearly  twelve  hours,  but  donig  A^cry  little  dam-  is62. 

age  to  either  party. 

Looking  farther  westward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  observe  little 
sparks  of  war  threatening  a  conflagration  at  several  points,  at  about  the 
time  when  the  events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  on  the  shores 
of  Pensacola  Bay.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  minor  hostilities  was 
exhibited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
was  first  announced  by  Captain  Hollins,  an  old  officer  of  the  National  navy, 
whose  merits  Avere  much  below  his  pretensions,  as  the  Confederates,  to  Avhom 
he  offered  his  services  when  he  abandoned  his  flag,  in  May,  1861,  soon  learned 
to  their  cost.  Ilollins  startled  the  public  with  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  his 
employers  at  Richmond,  boasting  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  National 
blockading  fleet  at  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  He  claimed  to 
have  driven  all  the  vessels  aground  on  the  bar  theve,  sinking  one  of  them 
and  "peppering  well"  the  others.^  The  official  account  of  this  affair  showed 
the  following  facts : 

J.  S.  Hollins  Avas  placed  in  command  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  iron-clad  ves- 
sel called  a  "  ram,"  and  named  Manassas.     At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning" this  ram  Avas  seen  approaching  the  little  blockading  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  war  steamer  Hichmond.,  sloops-of-war  Vln-   '^'^^^H^'^' 
cennes  and  Preble^  and  steam-tender  Water-  Witch^  all  under  the 


'  Keport  of  Colonel  Brown,  November  24th,  1861 ;  also  of  Commodore  McKean  to  Secretary  Welles,  Novem- 
ber 25th,  18C1  ;  report  of  General  Bragg  to  Samuel  Cooper,  November  2Tth,  1861. 

2  The  following  is  a  copy  of  th»?  dispatch,  dated  at  Fort  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans,  October  l?th,  1861 : 
"  Last  night  I  attacked  the  blockaders  with  my  little  fleet.  I  succeeded,  after  a  very  short  struggle,  in  driving 
them  all  asround  on  the  Southwest  Pass  bar,  except  the  Prehle,  which  I »unk. 

"  I  captured  a  prize  from  them,  and  after  they  were  fast  in  sand  I  peppered  them  well.  There  were  no 
casualties  on  our  side.     It  was  a  complete  success. — Hollins." 

Vol.  II.— 8 
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way, 


command  of  Captain  John  Pope.'  The  Manassas  was  close  to  the  Richmond 
before  she  was  discovered,  and  by  the  time  the  watch  coiihi  give  the  alarm, 
her  iron  prow  had  struck  the  vessel  "abreast  the  port  fore-channels,"  tearing 

a  coal  schooner  that  Avas  alongside  from 
her  fastenings,  and  staving  a  hole  in 
the  ship's  side,  about  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, two  feet  below  the  water- 
line.  The  ram  then  drew  off,  and,  pass- 
ing aft,  made  an  ineffectual  attemj^t  to 
breach  the  mc/nnoficPs  stem.  The 
crew  of  the  assailed  vessel  had  promptly  • 
hastened  to  quarters  at  the  first  alarm, 
and,  as  the  monster  passed  abreast  of 
the  ship  in  the  darkness,  had  given 
it  a  volley  from  the  port  batteiy,  but 
Avith  what  effect  was  not  known  until 
some  time  afterward. 

A  signal  of  danger  had  been  given 
to  the  other  vessels.  They  at  once 
slipped  their  cables  and  got  under 
with  orders  to  run  down  to  the  Pass,  while  the  Ulc/imo/id  should 
cover  their  retreat.  This  was  done  at  five  o'clock.  In  an  attempt  to  pass 
the  bar,  the  Hichmond  and  Vincennes  grounded,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  in 
the  morning,  where  they  were  bombarded  for  a  while  by  the  Jfanassas,  and 
some  fire-rafts  were  sent  down  to  burn  them.  A  little  later.  Commander 
Robert  Handy,  of  the  Vincetifies,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  a  signal  from 
Pope,  abandoned  his  ship,  placed  a  slow  match  at  the  magazine,  and  with 
his  officers  and  crew  fled,  some  to  the  Hichmond  and  some  to  the  'Water- 
Witch.  Happily,  the  fire  of  the  match  expired,  and  Handy  and  his  men  re- 
turned to  the  ship  and  saved  her.  The  fire-rafts  sent  down  by  Hollins  were 
harmless,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Confederate  "  Commodore  "  withdrew  and 
ran  up  to  Fort  Jackson,  to  send  news  of  his  great  "victory"  to  Richmond. 
The  onlv  damasres  inflicted  bv  Hollins  were  slight  bruises  on  the  coal 
schooner,  sinking  a  large  boat,  and  staving  Captain  Pope's  gig.  "When  his 
dispatch  and  the  facts  were  considered  together,  they  produced  great  merri- 
ment throughout  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  Confederate  "  Com- 
modore." 

The  Manassas  would  have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  blockaders  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  ofiicer.  It  was 
so  considered  by  the  Government ;  and  the  apprehension  that  others  of  like 
character  might  be  speedily  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans,  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions already  commenced  for  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it  and  its  connecting  Avaters,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  great  commercial  city  on  its  banks.  This  expedition  and  its 
results  Avill  be  hereafter  considered. 


'  This  squadron  had  been  placed  there  by  Flag-officer  McKean,  commander  of  the  squadron  oflF  Pensacola, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  several  entrances  to  the  Mississippi,  and  erecting  a  battery  at  the  head  of  the 
passes,  which  would  command  the  entire  navigation  of  the  river. 
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CHAPTEK    Y. 

MILITAEY   AND   NAVAL   OPERATIONS    ON   THE   COAST    OF  SOUTH    CABOLINA.— MILITARY 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

AJNIPTON"  PtOADS  presented  a  spectacle,  in  October, 
similar  to  that,  late  in  August,  of  the  Hatteras  expe- 
dition ;  but  more  imposing.  It  was  a  land  and  naval 
armament,  fitted  out  for  a  descent  upon  the  borders 
of  lower  South  Carolina,  among  the  coast  islands 
between  Charleston  harbor  and  the  Savannah  River. 

^  The  want  of  some  harbors  under  the  control  of  the 

—  ^'  —  ~^^  Government  in  that  region,  as  stations,  and  as  places 
of  refuge  of  the  blockading  vessels  during  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter, 
had  caused  the  Government  to  take  action  on  the  subject  even  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  July.  So  early  as  June,  a  Board  of  army  and  navy 
officers  was  convened  at  Washington  City.'  The  Board,  after  careful  inves- 
tigations, made  elaborate  reports,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  recommen- 
dations, expeditions  were  planned.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
help  of  his  energetic  assistant,  Mr.  Fox,  had  so  far  matured  an  expedition 
for  the  Southern  coast,  that,  early  in  October,  rumors  of  it  began  to  attract 
public  attention.  It  became  tangible  when  in  Hampton  Roads  a  large 
squadron  was  seen  gathering,  and  at  Annapolis  a  considerable  land  force 
was  collecting,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
Whither  it  was  to  go  was  a  mystery  to  the  public,  and  its  destination  Avas 
so  uncertain  to  the  popular  mind,  that  it  was  placed  by  conjecture  at  almost 
every  point  of  interest  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Galveston,  in  Texas. 
Even  in  official  circles  its  destination  was  generally  unknown  when  it  sailed, 
so  well  had  the  secret  been  kept. 

The  land  forces  of  the  expedition,  which  assembled  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  about  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Briga- 
dier-General T.  W.  Sherman,  acting  as  major-general.     The  naval  portion 
of  the  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  F.  Dupont, 
who  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  just  mentioned.     The 
fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  war  vessels  and  transports,  with  twenty-five  coal 
vessels    under   convoy   of   the   Vandalia.      These,   with    the   troops,   left 
Hampton  Roads  and  proceeded  to  sea  on  a  most  lovely  October 
morning,"  having  been  summoned  to  the  movement  at  dawn  by     "   ^ggj  ' 
the  booming  of  a  gun  on  the  Wabash,  the  Commodore's  flag-ship. 
The  destination  of  the  expedition  was  not  generally  known  by  the  partici- 

1  This  Board  was  cpmposed  of  Major  John  G.  Barnard,  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army,  Professor  Alex- 
ander Bache,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  Captains  Samuel  F.  Dupont  and  Charles  H.  Davis,  of  the  Navy. 
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pants  in  it  until  it  was  -well  out  to  sea,  when,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  we   shall   observe,   it    was   announced   to  be   Port   Royal   entrance   and 

harbor,  and  the  coast  islands  of  South 


Carolina. 

The    army 


under    Sherman    was 


8.    F.    DUI'OST. 


divided  into  three  brigades,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Egbert  S.  Viele,  Isaac  J. 
Stevens,  and  Horatio  G.  Wright ;  all 
of  them,  including  the  chief,  being 
graduates  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  The  transports  which 
bore  these  troops  were  about  thirty- 
five  in  number,  and  included  some 
powerful  steamships.' 

The  Wabash  led  the  way  out  to 
sea,  and  its  followers,  moving  in 
three  parallel  lines,  and  occupying  a 
space  of  about  twelve  miles  each  way,  made  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
The  war-vessels  and  transports  were  judiciously  intermingled,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  safely  convoyed,^  During  a  greater  portion  of  the  day  of 
departure,  they  moved  down  the  coast  toward  stormy  Cape  Hatteras,  most 
of  the  vessels  in  sight  of  the  shore  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  all  hearts  cheered 
wath  promises  of  fine  weather.  That  night  was  glorious.  The  next  day 
was  fair.  The  second  night  was  calm  and  beautiful.  There  was  no  moon 
visible ;  but  the  stars  were»  brilliant.  The  dreaded  Cape  Hatteras  was 
passed  in  the  dimness  with  such  calmness  of  sea,  that  on  the  following 
morning  a  passenger  on  the  Atlantic  counted  no  less  than  thirty-eight  of 
the  fifty  vessels  in  sight  from  her  deck.  But,  on  that  evening,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  changed,  and  the  terrible  storm,  already  mentioned,  Avhich  swept 
over  Hatteras  so  fearfully  at  the  beginning  of  Xovember,  was  soon  encoun- 
tered, and  the  expedition  was  really  "  scattered  to  the  winds."  So  complete 
was  the  dispersion,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  November,  only  a 
single  vessel  might  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Wabash.  Fortunately, 
there  were  sealed  orders  on  board  of  each  vessel.    These  wore  opened,  and  the 


1  Tlie  Atlantic  and  Baltic,  c.icb  carrying  a  full  rccriment  of  men  and  a  vast  amount  of  provisions  and  stores. 
were  of  the  larger  class.  Among  the  other  more  notable  vessels  may  be  nnmed  the  VdiicierOilt.  Ocean 
Queen.  Ericsson,  Empire  City,  Daniel  Webater,  and  Great  Republic,  the  latter  having  been  employed  in  the 
British  service  for  the  same  purpose  during  a  part  of  the  Crimean  war.  Among  the  lesser  vessels  were  five  or 
six  ferry-boats,  calculated,  on  account  of  their  capacity  and  light  draught,  for  landing  troops  in  shallow  and  still 
waters.     The  entire  tonnage  of  the  transports  was  estimated  at  about  40,000  tons. 

2  The  vessels  moved  in  the  following  order  and  connection  :  The  Wabash  was  flanked  by  the  gunboats 
Pawnee,  Ottawa,  Curlew,  Isaac  P.  Smith,  Seneca,  Pembina,  Unadilla,  Penguin,  and  P.  B.  Forbes.  The 
Baltic,  towing  the  Ocean  Express,  led  the  column  on  the  left,  and  was  supported  by  the  Pocahontas.  The 
Illinois  towed  the  Golden  Eagle.  an<l  was  followed  by  the  Locust  Point,  Star  of  the  South,  Parkershurg, 
Belvidere.  Alabama.  Coaizacoalcas.  Marion,  Governor,  and  Mohican. 

Ttis  Atlantic  V'^  the  central  line,  and  was  followed  by  the  Fanderijilf.  tow'ins  the  Great  Pepublic;  the 
Ocean  <Jtieen,Unving  the  Zenas  Cojin;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  Winfi'eld  Scott,  Potomac,  Cahaicba, 
Oriental  Union,  R.  B.  Forbes,  Via-en,  and  0.  M.  Petit. 

The  Empire  Citij  led  the  riglit,  followed  by  the  Ericsson,  Philadelphia,  Ben  De  Ford,  Florida,  Roanoke, 
Matamax,  Daniel  Webster,  Augusta,  Mayflower,  Peerless,  Ariel,  Mercuri/,  Osceola,  and  two  ferry-boats. 
The  twenty-five  co.il-barges,  convoyed  by  the  Vandalia,\md  been  sent  out  the  day  before,  with  instructions 
to  rendezvous  off  the  Savannah  Kiver,  so  as  to  mislead  as  to  the  real  destination  of  the  expedition. 
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place  of  rendezvous,  off  Port  Royal,  was  made  known.  In  that  fearful  storm 
four  transport  vessels  were  lost,'  but  not  a  dozen  persons  perished.  It  was 
most  remarkable  how  small  was  the  aggregate  amount  of  disaster  suffered 
by  so  large  a  number  of  vessels  in  company,  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  at 
times  it  was  a  hurricane.  Some  were  compelled  to  part  with  freight,  in 
order  to  insure  salvation.  The  gunboat  Mercury  lost  (jiie  of  her  two  rifled 
guns,  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her ;  and  the  Isaac  P.  Smith  was  saved 
by  parting  with  eight  8-inch  guns  in  the  same  way.  The  side-wheel  steamer 
Florida^  carrying  nine  guns,  was  disabled,  and  put  back  in  distress ;  and  the 
Belvidere  and  two  New  York  ferry-boats  [Ethan  Allen  and  Commodore 
Perry)  were  compelled  to  go  back  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  they  gave  the 
first  public  notice  of  the  storm  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet. 

The  sad  news  disturbed  the  loyal  people  with  alarm  and  distress  until  the 
small  amount  of  disaster  was  known,  while  the  Confederate  newspapers 
were  jubilant  with  the  expressed  idea  that  the  elements  were  in  league  with 
them  in  destroying  their  enemies.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera,"  one  of  them  quoted,  and  added,  "  So  the  winds  of  heaven  fio-ht  for 
the  good  cause  of  Southern  independence.  Let  the  Deborahs  of  the  South 
sing  a  song  of  deliverance."  That  joyous  song  was  very  brief,  for,  whilst  it 
was  swelling  in  full  chorus,  a  voice  of  wailing  went  over  the  Southern  land, 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  its  wicked  betrayers  had  raised  their  arms 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

On  Sunday  morning'^  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  the  vessels 

of  the   expedition   to   reassemble   around    the    flasf-ship.     When      "  ^"^"  ■^' 
■^  isci. 

passmg  Charleston  harbor.  Commodore  Dupont  sent  in  Captain 
Lardner  with  the  Seneca'  to  direct  the  Susqiiehan7ia,  on  blockading  duty 
there,  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Wabash  anchored  off*  Port  Royal  Bar  in  company  with  twenty- 
five  vessels,  whilst  many  others  Avere  continually  heaving  in  sight  in  the  dim 
ofiing. 

The  expedition  Avas  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  theater  of  great  and  im- 
portant events,  with  many  difticulties  and  dangers  still  before  it.  The  awful 
perils  of  the  sea  had  been  passed,  but  there  were  others,  no  less  fearful,  to  be 
encountered  in  the  works  of  man  before  it.  There  were  also  Gfrave  dano-ers 
beneath  the  waters  on  which  that  armada  floated,  for  the  insurgents  had,  as 
we  have  observed,^  removed  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  every  help  to 
navigation  all  along  the  Southern  coasts.  Yet  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Commander  Charles  H.  Davis  (the  fleet  captain,  and 
chief  of  Dupont's   staff),  and  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  the   Coast  Survey,  a  man  of 


1  The  lost  vessels  were  the  Governor,  Peer!es-</,  Ofieeola,  and  Union.  The  Governor,  Captain  Litchfield, 
was  a  steam  transport.  It  foundered  on  Sunday  (Nov.  3),  having  on  board  a  battalion  of  marines,  numbering; 
350.  All  were  saved  b)'  the  frigate  S<ihine{s,ec  pigeSGG,  volume  I.),  Captain  Ringold.  excepting  a  corporal  and  six 
men,  who  were  drowned,  or  crushed  between  the  vessels;  nearly  all  the  arms  and  half  of  the  accoutennents  of  the  .,   f,^"!^ 

marines  were  saved,  and  about  10.000  rounds  of  cartridges.  The  Peerlesx  was  a  small  Lake  Ontario  steamer, 
loaded  with  beef  cattle.  Its  officers  and  crew  were  saved  by  the  gunboat  J/bAica?(,  Ca[itain  Gordon.  The  pro-, 
peller  Osceola,  Captain  Morrell,  also  loaded  with  beef  cattle,  was  wrecked  on  North  Island,  near  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  and  its  people,  20  in  number,  were  made  prisoners.  The  Union,  Captain  Sawin,  was  a  new  and  stanch 
steamer,  and  went  ashore  off  IJeaufort,  N".  C,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  which  were  lost.  Its  crew  and 
passensers,  and  a  few  soldiers,  in  all  73  persons,  were  captured  and  taken  into  the  interior.  The  stanch  steamer 
Win  field  Scott,  with  500  men  of  the  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  barely  escaped  destruction. 

'^  See  page  453,  volume  I. 
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great  scientific  skill,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  making  a  nainute 
examination  of  this  coast.  By  these  Avell-informed  men  the  channel  entrance 
to  Port  Royal  Sound  was  found,  and  so  well  buoyed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  that  the  fleet  might  enter  Avith  perfect  safety.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Commodore  Dupont  was  informed  that  all  of  his  gun-boats  and 
transports  drawing  less  than  eighteen  feet  water  might  go  forward  Avithout 
danger.  The  moAcment  commenced  at  once,  and  at  twilight  these  Aessels. 
were  all  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Port  Royal. 

To  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  expedition,  the  Confederates  had 
earthAA-orks  on  each  side  of  Port  Royal  entrance.  The  one  on  the  northern 
side,  at  Bay  Point,  Phillip's  Island,  AA'as  named  Fort  Beauregard,  and  that 
on  the  southern  side,  near  Hilton  Head,  Hilton  Head  Island,  was  called 
Fort  Walker.  The  latter  Avas  a  strong  regular  AA'ork,  Avith  tAventy-four  guns ; 
and  the  former,  though  inferior  to  it  in  eA^ery  respect,  AA^as  formidable,  being 
armed  aa' ith  twenty  guns.    * 

Fort  Walker  Avas  manned,  when  the  expedition  arrived,  by  six  himdred 
and  tAveuty  men,'  under  General  T.  F.  Drayton,  a  wealthy  land-owner,  whose 
^*5    ^  mansion  was  not  more   than  a  mile 

distant  from  it,  standing  a  few  yards 
from  the  beach,  and  OA^erlooking  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  land  and  Avater. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Captain  PerciA'al 
Drayton,  commander  of  the  Poca- 
hontas, of  this  expedition.  On  the 
beach  at  Camp  Lookout,  six  miles 
from  Fort  Walker,  AA^ere  sixty-fiAC  men 
of  Scriven's  guerrillas,  who  acted  as 
scouts  and  couriers  for  the  commander. 
These  forces  were  increased,  before  the 
battle  commenced,  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seA^en  men.'^ 
The  force  on  Bay  Point  was  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  commanded  by 
Colonel  R.  G.  M.  DunoA'ant.^  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  con- 
sisting of  the  Beaufort  Volunteer  Artillery,  garrisoned  Fort  Beauregard, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Captain  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  of  Beaufort. 
DunoA^ant's  infantry  force  was  stationed  so  as  to  protect  the  eastern  portion 
of  Phillip's  Island,  and  the  entrance  to  Trenchard's  Inlet. 

In  addition  to  these  land  forces,  there  was  a  little  squadron  called  the 
" Musquito  Fleet,"  under  Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall,  a  braAC  old  A'etcran  of 
the  National  navy,  who  served  AA'ith  distinction  in  the  Avar  of  1812,  but  AA'ho 
had  been  seduced  from  his  allegiance  and  his  flag  by  the  siren  song  of 
supreme  State  sovereignty.     He  had  followed  the  politicians  of  his  native 


T.    F.    DRAYTON. 


1  Two  companies  of  Wagner's  South  Carolina  First  Ecgiment  of  Artillery,  three  companies  of  Hayward's 
Ninth  South  Carolina  A^olunteers,  and  four  companies  of  Dunovanfs  Twelfth  South  Carolina  A'olunteers,  under 
Major  Jones. 

^  The  re-enforcements  wore  composed  of  450  infantry  from  Georgia,  under  command  of  Captain  Berry  ;  Cap- 
tain Heed's  battery  of  two  lO-pounder howitzers  and  50  men,  and  Colonel  De  Saussure's  Fifteenth  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  numbering  650  men. 

*  See  page  18S,  volume  I. 
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Georgia  in  the  wicked  ways  of  treason,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
had  fallen  from  his  high  position  of  an  honored  commander,  kindly  placed 
by  his  Government  in  a  retreat  of  ease  and  comfort,  at  the  naval  station  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  New  York,  to  be  the  chief  manager  of 
a  little  flotilla  of  eight  small  ai-med  steamers  that  had  been  employed  in 
navigating  the  shallow  waters  among  the  Coast  Islands,  and  losing,  by  lack 
of  success,  even  the  respect  of  those  Avhose  bad  cause  he  had  consented  to 
serve.  His  achievements  on  the  occasion  Ave  are  now  considering  consisted 
of  a  harmless  shoAV  of  opposition  to  the  fleet  when  it  anchored  in  Port  Royal 
roadstead ;  a  successful  retreat  from  danger  Avhen  a  few  shots  were  hurled  at 
his  vessels ;  assisting  in  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  land  forces  upon  Hilton 
Head  Island,  and  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  flotilla  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  his  late  brothers  in  the  National  navy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  oth,"  Commander  John  Rogers,  a  passenger  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
with  Dupont,  on  his  way  to  his  own  ship,  the  Flag^  accompanied 
by  General  Wright,  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  of  the  Confederate  Avorks 
in  the  Ottawa^  supported  by  the  Curlew^  Seneca^  and  Smith.  The  forts  on 
both  shores  opened  upon  them,  as  they  desired  they  should,  and  an  engage- 
ment of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ensued,  by  Avhich  the  strength  and 
character  of  those  Avorks  Avere  fairly  tested.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great 
Wabash  had  passed  safely  over  the  bar,  and  every  thing  was  noAV  ready  for 
an  attack.  It  was  delayed  by  an  ugly  Avind  off  shore,  and  meauAvhile  the 
Confederates  Avere  re-enforced  and  their  Avorks  were  strengthened. 

Thursday,  the  7th,  dawned  gloriously.  The  transports  Avere  all  in  sight, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  a  grand  spec- 
tacle Avas  speedily  presented.  It  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  Rogers  and  Wright  that  Fort  Walker, 
on  Hilton  Head,  Avas  by  far  the  most  poAverful  of 
the  defenses,  and  upon  it  the  bolts  of  the  fleet  Avere 
chiefly  hurled.  The  order  of  battle  "  comprised  a 
main  squadron  ranged,  in  a  line  ahead,  and  a  flank- 
ing squadron,  Avhich  Avas  to  be  thrown  ofi"  on  the 
northern  section  of  the  harbor,  to  engage  the  ^ 
enemy's  flotilla  (Tatnall's),  and  prevent  them  tak- 
ing the  rear  ships  of  the  main  line  Avhen  it  turned 
to  the  southAvard,  or  cutting  ofi"  a  disabled  vessel.'" 
That  flotilla  Avas  then  lying  at  a  safe  distance  between  Hilton  Head  and  Paris 
Islands. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  pass  up  midway  betAveen  Forts  Walker  and 
Beauregard  (Avhich  Avere  about  tAvo  miles  apart),  receiving  and  returning  the 
fire  of  both;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  northAvard  of  the 
latter,   round    by  the   west,  and   dosing    in  Avith  the  former,  attack  it  on 


FOKT    WALKEK,    HILTOJJ   HEAD. 


1  Report  of  Commodore  Dupont  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  November  llth,  ISGl.  The  main  squadron 
consisted  of  tlie  Wahaah,  Commander  C.  K.  P.  Rogers,  leading;  frigate  Susquehanna,  Captain  J.  L.  Lardner ; 
sloop  J/o/(iV:a»,  Commander  L.  W.  Gordon;  sloop  Seminole,  Commander  J.  P.  Gillis;  sloop  Pawnee,  Lieutenant 
commanding  T.  H.  Stevens;  gunboat  Pembina,  Lieutenant  commanding  J.  P.  Bankhead;  sailing  sloop  Van- 
dalia,  towed  by  the  Jmao  P.  Smith,  Lieutenant  commanding  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson.  The  flanking  squadron  con- 
sisted of  the  gunboats  Bienville,  Commander  Charles  Steedman,  leading;  Seneca,  Lieutenant  commanding 
•Daniel  Ammen;  Curlew,  Lieutenant  commanding  P.  G.  Watmough;  Penguin,  Lieutenant  commanding  F.  A. 
Budd  ;  and  Augusta,  Commander  E.  G.  Parrott. 
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its  weakest  flank,  and  enfilade  its  two  water  faces.'  The  vessels  were  to  pass 
abreast  of  the  fort  very  slowly,  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  each  avoid  becom- 
ing a  fixed  mark  for  the  Confederate  guns.  On  reaching  the  shoal  ground 
making  off  from  the  extremity  of  Hilton  Head,  the  line  Avas  to  turn  to  the 
north  by  the  east,  and,  passing  to  the  northward,  to  engage  Fort  "Walker 
with  the  port  battery  nearer  than  when  first  on  the  same  course.  These 
evolutions  were  to  be  repeated.  The  captains  of  the  vessels  were  called  on 
board  the  Wabash,  and  fully  instructed  in  the  manner  of  proceeding ;  and 
this  plan  of  pursuing  a  series  of  elliptical  movements  was  strictly  followed 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued. 

The  signal  to  get  under  way  was  given  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning," and  the  action  commenced  at  about  half-past  nine,  by  a 
gun  at  Fort  Walker,  which  was  instantly  folloAved  by  one  at  Fort 
Beauregard.  The  Wctbash  immediately  responded,  and  Avas  fol- 
lowed by  the  Susquehanna.  After  the  first  prescribed  turn,  the  signal  for 
closer  action  Avas  given,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  the  Wabash  passing  Fort 
Walker  at  a  distance,  when  abreast,  of  eight  hundred  yards.  In  the  desig- 
nated order  the  fight  Avent  on.  At  half-past  eleven  the  flag  of  Fort  Walker 
was  shot  away,  and  the  heaAy  guns  of  the  Wabash  and  Sitsquehcama  had 

so  "  discomforted  the  enemy,"  as 


Dupont  reported,  and  the  shells 
from  the  smaller  A'essels  were 
falling  so  thickly  upon  them  at 
the  enfilading  point,'-  that  their 
fire  became  sensibly  weaker  and 
Aveaker,  until  their  guns  ceased 
altogether  to  reply.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  one  p.  m.,  the  Ottawa 
signalled  that  the  fort  Avas  aban- 
doned. 

Fort    Beaurec^ard    Avas    also 

gar- 


silent  and  abandoned.  The 
risons  of  both  had  fled  for  their 
IIa'cs.  Accordino;  to  the  oflicial 
and  unofiicial  reports  of  the  Con- 
federate officers  and  correspond- 
ents, Fort  Walker  hati  become 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation,  at 
noon.  Dismounted  cannon  lay 
in  all  directions,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  were  seen  on  every 
side.     The  place  had  become  utterly  untenable,  yet  it  Avas  a  perilous  thing 


PLAN  or  BATTLE  AT  POKT  KOTAL  EXTEANCE. 


1  Dup(>nt"s  Report 

2  Commander  John  Rogers,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said  : 

"  During;  the  action  I  looked  carefully  at  the  fort  with  a  powerful  spy-jrlass.  Shell  fell  in  it,  not  twenty-eight 
in  a  minute,  but,  as  fast  as  a  horse's  feet  beat  the  ground  in  a  gallop.  The  resistance  was  lieroic;  but  what  could 
flesh  and  blood  do  against  such  a  Are  ?     

"The  Wahasli  was  a  destroying  angel, hugging  the  shore,  calling  the  soundings  with  cold  indifference,  slow- 
ing the  engine  so  as  only  to  give  steerage- wiiy,  signalling  to  the  vessels  their  various  evolutions,  and  at  the  same 
time  raining  shells,  as  with  target  practice,  too  fast  to  count." 
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to  leave  it.  An  open  space  of  a  mile,  directly  in  range  of  the  National  guns, 
lay  between  the  fort  and  a  thick  wood  to  which  they  must  go  for  shelter. 
Across  this  they  ran,  each  man  for  himself,  divested  of  every  thing  that 
might  make  him  a  laggard.  Each  of  the  wounded  was  placed  in  a  blanket 
and  borne  away  by  four  men,  but  the  dead  were  left.  Tlie  garrison,  with 
their  commander,  ran  six  miles  across  the  island,  to  Seabrook,  where  they 
embarked  for  Savannah. 

So  too  at  Fort  Beauregard  the  retreat  had  been  hasty.  General  Drayton 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  send  over  re-enforcements  to  the  little  garrison 
there,  that  fought  bravely 
and  well.  Seeing  danger 
of  being  cut  off  from  retreat. 
Colonel  Dunovant  ordered 
them  to  flee  while  there  was 
a  chance  for  safety.  Leav- 
insT  an  infernal  machine  in 
Fort  Beauregard  for  a  mur- 
derous purpose,'  and  a  note 
for  Commodore  Dupont,^ 
Captain  Elliott  and  his  com- 
mand retreated  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  first  to  St. 
Helen's,  then  to  Port  Royal 
Island,    and    then     to     the 
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main,  with  all  possible  haste,  for  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway. 

The  loss  on  board  the  fleet  during  the  action  was  very  slight.^  Dupont 
reported  it  at  thirty-one,  of  Avhom  eight  were  killed.  The  Confederate 
officers  reported  their  loss  in  both  forts  at  fifty,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  in 
Fort  Walker,  but  none  in  Fort  Beauresrard.  On  the  evening^  succeeding  the 
battle,  a  procession  of  seventeen  boats,  from  the  Wabash,  conducted  the 
remains  of  the  dead  to  their  burial-place  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Pope's  man- 


1  The  fair  fame  of  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Elliott  as  a  humane  man  and  honorable  soldier  received  an 
unerasable  bli!iriish  by  an  act  at  this  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fiendish  spirit  of  the  conspirators,  but 
not  at  ail  so  with  what  common  report  says  was  his  own.  He  left  the  Confederate  flai  flying,  and  its 
halliards  so  connected  with  a  percussion -cap  apparatus,  that  when  the  victors  should  enter  the  fort  and  attempt 
to  pull  down  tlie  ensign  of  treason,  a  mine  of  sunpowder  beneath  would  be  exploded.  Fortunately,  the  arrange- 
ment was  so  defective  that  no  life  was  lost  by  a  partial  explosion  that  occurred. 

2  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Elliott's  note  to  Dupont : — 

"  Bay  Point,  Nov.  7th,  1S61. 
"  We  are  compelled  to  leave  two  wounded  men.    Treat  them  kindly,  according  to  the  poet's  saying — '/laud 
■igtiara  mail  miseris  succurrere  disco.''    We  abandon  our  untenable  position  that  we  may  do  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States  better  service  elsewhere.  ItespectfuUy, 

"Stephen  Elliott,  Jr." 

The  Latin  quotation  In  the  above  is  a  line  from  Virgil's  ^nead,  in  which  Dido,  remembering  her  own  mis- 
fortunes, pities  the  errors  of  ^neas.  It  says,  "  Not  unacquainted  with  misfortune,  I  have  learned  to  succor  the 
distresses  of  others."  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  Woart  (who  was  chaidain  at  the  U.  S.  General  Hospital 
at  Hilton  Head  when  I  visited  that  post  in  April,  1S66)  for  a  copy  of  Elliott's  note,  taken  from  the  original  by 
Captain  Law,  of  the  Xe^o  Ilci/npshire,  then  in  that  harbor.  Tlie  humane  injunction  of  Elliott  was  in  a  sfiirit 
directly  opposed  to  his  act  in  the  matter  of  the  infernal  machine.  He  doubtless  acted  under  the  orders  of  his 
superiors.  Captain  Elliott  became  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  Fort  Sumter  durin;;  a  greater  portion 
of  the  siege  of  tliat  fortress.  He  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at  Petersburg,  when  one  of  his  arms 
was  broken.     He  died  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1S60. 

3  The  vessels  engaged  were  all  more  or  less  injured  by  the  Confederate  cannon.  The  Wuhafsh  was  struck 
thirty-four  times.  Its  mainmast  was  injured  beyond  hope  of  repair,  its  rigging  was  cut,  and  it  was  made  to  leak 
badly. 
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sion,  in  a  grove  of  palm  and  orange  trees,  not  far  from  the  fort ;  and  on  the 

followmg  day,"  Dnpont  issued  a  stirring  general  order,  in  which, 

"^■iVc',^'      after  speaking  in  praise  of  his  officei's  and  men,  he  said:  "The 

flag-officer  fully  sympathizes  with  the  officers  and  men   of  the 

squadron,  in  the  satisfaction  they 
must  feel  at  seeing  the  ensign  of  the 
Union  once  more  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Avhich  has  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  wicked  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  suppress."  The  flags 
captured  at  the  forts  were  sent  to 
the  Navy  Department,  where  they 
were  put  to  a  better  use  as  curtains 
for  a  window. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  forts  were 
silenced,  the  land  forces  were  only 
spectators  of  the  conflict ;  then  it  Avas 
their  turn  to  act,  and  promptly  they 
performed  their  duty.  The  transports 
containing  them  at  once  moved  for- 
ward, the  launches  were  prepared,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  ashore  to  ask 
whether  the  garrison  had  surrendered.  There  was  no  one  there  to  respond. 
The  Union  flag  was  hoisted  by  Commander  Rogers,'  amid  the  greetings  of 
cheers  from  the  fleet  and  transports ;  and  very  soon  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  dark  with  a  swarm  of  troops  in  boats  made  specially  for  such  occasions. 
Early  in  the  evening,  the  brigades  of  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens  had  landed 
on  the  beach,  which  was  so  flat  that  the  water  is  always  shallow  a  long  dis- 
tance out.  Wright's  men  landed  first,  close  by  Fort  Walker ;  and  so  eager 
Avere  they  to  tread  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  that  many  of  them  leaped 
from  the  boats  and  waded  ashore.  Fort  Walker  was  formally  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  General  Wright  ^^  ^ 
made  his  head-quarters  near 
it,  at  the  abandoned  mansion 
of  William  Pope,  and  the 
only  dwelling-house  at  that 
point.  It  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Drayton. 
General  Stevens's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  New  York  and  Eighth  Michigan,  crossed  over  to  Bay  Point  the  next 
morning,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Beauregard.  The  victory  was  now 
complete,  and  the  universal  joy  which  it  created  in  the  Free-labor  States 
found  public  expression  in  many  places ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of 


1  ^M^m 
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POPE'S  notrsE,  iiilton  head. 


1  "Commodore  Dnpont,"  Rogers  wrote  to  .i  friend,  "had  kindly  made  me  his  aid.  I  stood  by  him,  and  I 
did  little  thirifis  which  I  suppose  gained  me  credit.  So,  when  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  ask  whether  they  had 
surrendered,  I  was  .sent.  I  c;irried  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  found  the  ramparts  utterly  desolate,  and  I  planted 
the  American  iiag  upon  those  ramparts  with  my  own  hands — first  to  take  Dossession,  in  the  majesty  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  rebel  soil  of  South  Carolina." 
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retributive  justice,  so  long  withheld,  was  about  to  be  laid  heavily  upon  the 
chief  oflender,  South  Carolina.' 

"A  thrill  pervaded  the  loyal  land 
When  the  gladduuiug  tidings  came  to  hand ; 

Each  heart  feit  joy's  emotion  ! 
The  clouds  of  gloom  and  doubt  dispersed, 
The  sun  of  hope  through  the  darkness  burst, 
And  the  zeal  the  patriot's  heart  had  nursed 

Burned  with  a  warm  devotion." 


The  joy  of  the  Loyalists  was  equaled  in  intensity  by  the  sadness  of  the 
Secessionists  everywhere.  The  latter  perceived  that  an  irreparable  blow  had 
been  dealt  against  their  cause,  and  throughout  the  Confederacy  there  was 
much  Availing,  lamentation,  and  bitter  recriminations.  It  was  believed  that 
Chai'leston  and  Savannah  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  National  forces, 
and  that  Forts  Sumter  and  Pulaski  would  be  "  repossessed "  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

General  R.  S.  Ripley,  an  old  army  officer  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
was  the  Confederate  commander  of  that  sea-coast  district,"  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Charleston.  He  had  arrived 
on  Hilton  Head  just  before  the  action 
commenced,  but  retired  to  Coosawhatchie, 
on  the  main,  satisfied  that  no  glory  was 
to  be  achieved  in  a  fight  so  hopeless  on 
the  2)art  of  his  friends.  It  wa^  under  his 
advice  that  the  Confederate  troops  aban- 
doned that  region  to  the  occupation  of 
the  ISI'ational  forces.  The  latter  fact  was 
officially  announced  by  General  Sherman, 
in  a  proclamation  po  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  that  procla- 
mation Avas  couched  in  such  terms,  that 
neither  the  j^ersonal  pride  nor  the  politi- 
cal pretensions  of  the  rebellious  leaders 
was  ofifended.  It  Avas  so  lacking  in  positiveness  that  they  regarded  it  Avith 
perfect  indifference.'     Indeed,  it  Avas  difficult  to  get  them  to  notice  it  at  all. 


R.    8.    ItlI'LET. 


1  In  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Free  Labor  States  flags  were  flung  out,  and  in  many  places  salvos  of  can- 
non were  fired.  The  cliimes  of  Trinity  church,  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc,  beneath  its  great  flag  that  floated  from 
its  spire,  rang  out  two  clianges  on  elglit  bells,  and  twelve  airs,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ayliffe,  the  celebrated 
chimist.  The  airs  were  as  follows :  Hail  Columbia;  Yanlcee  Doodle  ;  Air  from  "Child  of  the  Regiment;"  Home, 
Sweet  Home  ;  Last  Kose  of  Summer ;  Evening  Bells ;  Star  Spangled  Banner  Airs  by  De  Beriot ;  Airs  from  '■  Fra 
Diavolo;"  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean;  Hail  Columbia;  and  A'ankee  Doodle. 

The  Secretaries  of  AA'ar  and  of  the  Navy  publicly  tendered  to  the  commanders  of  the  expedition  and  to  their 
men  thanks,  and  the  latter  issued  a  General  Order  on  the  IGth  of  November,  in  which  it  was  directed  that  a 
national  salute  should  be  fired  from  each  navy-yard  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  reception,  to  commemorate 
the  signal  victory. 

^  See  page  311,  volume  I. 

3  He  acknowledged  their  pretensions  to  State  sovereignty  by  speaking  of  "the  dictates  of  a  duty"  which  he 
owed  "to  a  great  sovereign  State;"  and  he  flattered  them  by  speaking  of  them  as  "a  proud  and  hospitable 
people,  amon;;  whom  he  had  passed  some  of  thepleasantestdaysof  hislife."  Then  he  assured  them  that  they  wero 
in  a  state  of  active  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  that  the  civilized  world  stood  amazed  at 
their  course,  and  appalled  by  the  crime  they  were  committing  against  their  "  own  mother."     He  narrated  some 
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Messengers  were  sent  witli  it,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  first  to  Port  Royal  Island, 
and  thence  to  tlie  main.  The  Confederate  officers  they  met  told  them  there 
were  no  "  loyal "  citizens  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  no  others  wanted  it, 
and  advised  them  to  turn  back  with  their  bundle  of  jjroclamations.  They 
acted  upon  this  recommendation,  and  so  ended  the  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
South  Carolinians. 

General  Sherman  set  vigorously  to  Avork  to  strengthen  his  position  on 
Plilton  Head,  for  it  was  to  be  made  a  depot  of  supplies.  Mechanics  and 
lumber  had  been  brought  out  in  the  transports.  Buildings  were  speedily 
erected;  al^  an  immense  wharf;  and  in  a  short  time  the  place  assumed  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  mart  of  commerce.  Meanwhile,  Dupont  sent  his 
armed  vessels  in  various  directions  among  the  islands  and  up  the  rivers  of 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston ;  and  before  the 
close  of  November,  every  soldier  occupying  earthworks  found  here  and  there, 
and  nearly  every  white  inhabitant,  had  abandoned  those  islands  and  fled  to 
the  main,  leaving  the  negroes,  who  refused  to  accompany  them,  to  occupy 
their  plantations  and  houses.  Everywhere,  evidences  of  panic  and  hasty 
departure  were  seen ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that,  had  the  A'ictory  at  Port 
Royal  been  immediately  folloAved  up,  by  attacks  on  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
both  cities  might  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  the  National  forces.  Beaufort, 
a  delightful  city  on  Port  Royal  Island,  where  the  most  aristocratic  portion  of 

South  Carolina  society  had  summer  residences,  was  entered,"  and 
1861  '      ^^^  arms  and  munitions  of  war  seized,  without  the  least  resistance,' 

there  being,  it  was  reported,  only  one  white  man  there,  named 
Allen  (who  was  of  Northern  birth),  and  who  was  too  much  overcome  Avith 
fear  or  strong  drink  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  affairs  there.'  The 
negroes  everywhere  evinced  the  greatest  delight  at  the  advent  of  the  "  Yan- 
kees," about  whom  their  masters  had  told  them  fearful  talcs ;  and  it  was  a 
most  touchinir  siixht  to  see  them — men,  women,  and  children — flocking  to 
the  island  shores  when  the  vessels  appeared,  carrying  little  bundles  contain- 
ing all  their  worldly  goods,  and  with  perfect  faith  that  the  invader  Avas  their 


of  their  crimes,  implored  fhem  to  pause,  and  ■warned  them  that  thev  would  bring  great  evils  upon  their  State. 
He  assured  them  that  he  and  his  troops  would  respect  any  constitutional  obligations  to  them,  and  begged  them 
to  believe  that  if,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  in  enforcing  the  National  authority,  some  of  those  oblig.ationa 
should  be  neglected,  such  neglect  came  only  because  of  the  '"necessities  of  the  case."  The  general  had  been 
specially  instructed  by  the  War  Department  to  treat  .all  slaves  as  General  Buller  had  been  authorized  to  treat 
them  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  to  assure  all  loyal  masters  that  Congress  would  provide  just  compensation  to  them 
for  the  loss  of  the  Labor  of  their  slaves  taken  into  the  public  service. 

'  Among  the  trophies  secured  at  Beaufort,  and  now  (ISGT)  preserved  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  was  .1 

C-ponnder  brass  cannon,  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
British  while  uuirauding  on  the  coastof  South  Carolina  during 
the  war  of  1S12.  It  was  deposited  in  the  trophy  room  of  the 
National  Arsenal,  at  Charleston,  and  there  it  remained  until 
the  conspirators  in  that  city  seized  it,  with  the  other  public 
property,  and  appropriated  it  to  their  use.  According  to  their 
code  of  ethics,  the  act  of  seizure  conferred  the  right  of  owner- 
ship, and  so  they  had  the  name  of  "  South  Carolina"  engr.aved 
CANNON  CAPTURED  AT  BEAUFOKT.  upon  tho  Cannon.     It  also  bore  the  date  of  its  construction, 

"  1S03."     Its  carriage  was  modern,  h.aving  been  made  .after  its 
capture  from  the  British.     It,  too,  was  of  brass,  and  was  decorated  with  stars. 

-  Beport  of  Lieutenant  Sproston,  of  the  Seneca,  who  was  the  first  to  land  .at  Beaufort.  lie  says  that  while 
he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Allen,  at  his  store  in  Beaufort,  an  intelligent  mulatto  boy  dismounted  from  a  horse,  and 
s.aid,  "  The  whole  country  have  left,  sir.  and  all  the  soldiers  gone  to  Port  Royal  Ferry.  They  did  not  think  that 
you  could  do  it,  sir."  lie  informed  him  that  there  were  then  about  1,000  soldiers  at  the  ferry,  a  portion  of  whom 
were  the  Beaufort  Artillery,  under  Captain  Elliott 
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a  Nov.,  1861. 
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deliverer,  expressing  a  desire  to  go  on  board  the  ships,  evidently  fearing  that 
their  masters  would  return.'  The  latter  had  used  great  exertions,  by  per- 
suasion, threats,  and  violence,  to  induce  their  slaves  to  accompany  them  in 
their  flight  to  the  interior,  but  with  very  little  success." 

With  equal  case  Dupont  took  possession  of  Big  Tybee  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  from  which  Fort  Pulaski,  which  was  within 
easy  mortar  distance,  might  be  assailed,  and  tlie  harbor  of  Savannah  perfectly 
sealed  against  blockade  runners.  On  the 
approach  of  the  National  gunboats,  the  de 
fenses,  which  consisted  of  a  strong  martello 
tower  erected  there  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  a  battery  at  its  base,  were  abandoned,  and 
on  the  25th"  Dupont  Avrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War :  "  The  flag 
of  the  United  States  is  flying  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  of  Georgia."^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  National 
authority  was  supreme  from  Wassaw  Sound, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  to  the 
North  Edisto  River.  Every  fort  on  the 
islands  in  that  region  had  been  abandoned, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  make  serious  oppo- 
sition to  National  authority.^  But  at  the 
close  of  November,  and  in  the  month  of 
December,  over  the  curious  net-work  of  creeks  and  rivers  on  that  coast 
hung  the  black  clouds  of  extensive  conflagrations,  evincing  intense  hostility 
to  that  authority  by  the  South  Carolinians.  Vast  quantities  of  cotton  were 
on  the  islands  when  the  National  forces  came  ;  and,  when  the  first  panic  had 
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•  Nowhere  in  the  South  wore  the  nesroos  so  shut  out  from  all  knowle<li'C  of  the  world  as  among  these  coast 
islands.  Their  masters  assured  them  that  the  ■'  Yankees"  were  oomins  to  steal  them  and  sell  them  into  boiulaire 
in  Cuba ;  and  some  described  the  "  Northerners''  as  monsters  who  would  devour  them,  or  kill  anil  bury  them  in 
the  sand.  But  most  of  these  simple  people  di<l  not  believe  a  word  of  these  tales;  on  the  contrary,  they  believed 
the  Lord  had  sent  the  '"Yankees"'  to  take  them  out  of  bondacrc.     This  faith  and  hope  was  most  remarkable. 

'  When  the  Naticmal  forces  readied  Beaufort,  the  negroes,  finding  themselves  sole  occupants  of  the  place 
and  property,  had  begun  to  pillage.  They  reported  that  their  masters,  before  their  dep.arture,  had  tried  to  drive 
them  back  into  the  woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  main,  and  numbers  of  them  had  been  shot  and  killed.  Com- 
mander Kogers.  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  (Nov.  9th),  said:  "A  boat  which  came  off  to  the  Seneca  said  one  man 
(giving  his  name)  shot  si.x  of  the  negroes." 

3  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  tower  when  I  sketched  it,  in  Ajiril,  1S6C.  Its  height  had  been  somewhat 
diminished  by  demolishing  a  portion  of  its  upper  part,  on  which  rested  a  roof.  Such  towers  h.ad  been  erected 
early  in  the  present  century  along  the  British  coasts,  as  a  defense  against  an  expected  invasion  by  Bonaparte. 
The  lower  story  w.as  used  for  stores,  and  the  u[iper,  being  bomb-proof  as  secure  quarters  for  the  men.  The  walls 
terminated  in  a  parapet,  behind  which  cannon  were  placed.  The  tower  at  Tybee  was  built  of  solid  masonry, 
like  the  best  of  those  on  the  British  coast. 

*  Besides  those  on  lliiton  Head,  and  at  Bay  Point  on  Phillip's  Island,  there  were  five  other  fortifications  on 

these  isl.ands,  n.amely,  on  Botany  Bay  Island. 


North  Edisto ;  on  Otter  Island,  St.  Helena's 
Sound  ;  on  Fcnwiek's  Island  :  on  Bay  Point, 
on  the  South  Edisto  Biver;  and  on  Sam's 
Point,  on  the  Coosaw  River.  The  little 
sketch  hero  given  of  the  fort  on  Bay  Point, 
South  Edisto,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  general 
form  of  these  works,  which  were  constructed 
of  loose  earth,  and  blocks  of  tough  marsh 
sod. 

^  See  map  on  page  126. 
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passed  by,  planters  returned  stealthily  and  applied  the  torch  to  that  Avhich 
was  cjathered  and  ungathered,  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.' 


SCALE    OP   r.ULE:^ 


In  this  connection  it 
is  j^roper  to  say,  that 
so  soon  as  the  report 
of  the  existence   of  a 
A'ast  quantity  of  aban- 
doned cotton  on  these 
coast  islands — cotton  of  the 
)       most  valuable  kind" — reached 
"Washinsfton,  an  order  went  forth 
for    its    secure    preservation    and 
preparation  for  market.     Agents  were 
ajipointcd    for   the    purpose,    and    the 
military  and  naval  authorities  in  that  region 
W  were  directed  to  give  them  all  necessary  aid. 

Measures  were  taken  to  organize  the  negro  population 
on  the  islands,  and  to  carry  forward  all  necessary  work 
on  the  abandoned  plantations.     This  business  was  left 
in  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
efficiently  and  wiseh-  managed  by  Secretary  Chase,  who  a2:)pointed 
Edwin  L.  Pierce  as  a  special  agent  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  following,"  Mr.  Pierce 
reported  that  about  two  hundred  plantations  on  fifteen  of  the 
South  Carolina  coast  islands  were  occuj^ied,  or   under   the  control  of  the 


a  1S62. 


COAST  ISLANDS. 


1  The  CJiarlesion  Mercury  of  Nov.  30th,  ISGl,  said :  "  The  heavens  to  the  southwest  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated with  the  patriotic  flames  ascending  from  burning  cotton.  As  the  spectators  witnessed  it,  they  involun- 
tarily burst  forth  with  cheer  after  cheer,  and  each  heart  was  warmed  as  with  a  new  pulse.  Such  a  people  can 
never  be  subjugated.  Let  the  holy  flames  continue  to  ascend,  and  let  the  demons  of  hell  who  come  here  on  their 
diabolical  errand  learn  a  lesson  and  tremble.  Let  the  torch  be  applied  wherever  the  invader  pollutes  our  soil, 
and  let  him  find,  as  is  meet,  that  our  people  will  welcome  him  only  with  devastation  and  ruin.  Our  people  are 
in  earnest,  men,  women,  and  children,  .and  their  sacrifice  will  ascend  as  a  sacred  holocaust  to  God.  crying  aloud 
for  vengeance  against  the  fiends  in  human  shape  who  are  disgracing  humanity,  trampling  down  civilization,  and 
would  blot  out  Christianity.  Patriotic  planters  on  the  seaboard  are  hourly  applying  the  torch  to  their  crops  of 
cotton  and  rice.  Some  are  authorized  by  military  authorities  to  destroy  their  crops,  to  prevent  ravages  by  the 
enemy.  Tlantations  on  North  Edisto  and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
arc  one  sheet  of  flames  and  smoke.  The  commanding  oflicers  of  ,ill  the  exposed  points  on  our  coast  have  re- 
ceived positive  instructions  to  burn  or  destroy  all  property  which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  aw.ay  and  is 
likely  to  be  seized  by  the  enemy."' 

2  The  "  Sea  Island  Cotton  "'  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  a  narrow  belt  of  coast  islands  along  the  shores  of 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  Uiver.  The  seed  was  obtained  from  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  and  the  first  successful  crop  raised  in  South  Carolina  w.as  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  in  1790.  It  is 
of  the  arborescent  kind,  and  noted  for  its  long  fiber,  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics  and  the 
best  thread.  It  always  brought  a  very  high  price.  Just  before  the  w.ir,  when  the  common  cotton  brought  an 
average  of  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound,  a  bale  sent  from  South  Edisto  Island  brought,  in  Liverpool,  one  dollar 
and  thirty-five  cents  a  pound. 
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Union  forces,  and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  aggregate  negro  population 
of  about  eight  thousand,  exchisive  of  several  thousand  colored  refugees  at 
and  around  Hilton  Head.  The  industrial  operations  in  this  region  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  will  be  further  considered  hereafter. 

The  only  stand  made  by  the  Confederate  forces  in  defense  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  November,  was  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  on  the  Coosaw,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  had  a  fortified 
position  there,  and  a  force  estimated  at  eight  thousand  strong,  under  Generals 
Gregg  and  Pope,  from  which  it  was  determined  to  expel  them.  A  joint  land 
and  naval  expedition  against  this  post  was  undertaken,  the  former  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General 
Stevens,  and  the  latter  by 
Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers. 
The  troops  employed  by  Ste- 
vens were  Colonel  Frazier's 
Forty-seventh  and  Colonel 
Perry's  Forty-eighth  New 
York  regiments,  and  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth New  York  High- 
landers, Major  Morrison ;  Fif- 
tieth Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
Crist ;  Eighth  Michigan,  Colo- 
nel Fenton;  and  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  ("Roimd  Heads"), 
Colonel  Leasure,  of  Stevens's  brigade ;  in  all  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  The  naval  force  assembled  at  Beaufort  for  the  purpose  was 
composed  of  the  gun-boats  Ottawa.,  Pembina,  Hale,  and  Seneca,  ferry-boat 
Ellen,  and  four  large  boats  belonging  to  the  Wahasli,  each  of  them  carrying 
a  12-pounder  howitzer,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenants  Upshur, 
Luce,  and  Irwin,  and  Acting  Master  Kempfi". 

The  expedition  moved  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December." 
A  large  portion  of  the  vessels  went  up  the  Broad  River,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Port  Royal  Island,  to  approach  the  Ferry  by  Whale 

_  Creek;  and  at  the  same  time  General 

__-:;&a*7^  £^__~     .        Stevens's  forces  made  their  way  to  a 

point  where  the  Brick  Yard  Creek,  a 
continuation  of  the  Beaufort  River, 
unites  with  the  Coosaw.  There  he  was 
met  by  Commander  Rogers,  with 
launches,  and  his  troops  were  embarked 
on  large  flat  boats,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.'' 
The  Ottawa,  Pembina,  and 
Hale  soon  afterward  entered  the  Coo- 
saw, and  at  Adams's  plantation,  about 
three  miles  below  the  Ferry,  the  land 
and  naval  forces  pressed  forward  to 
the  attack,  two  of  the  howitzers  of  the  Wabash  accompanying  the  former, 
under  Lieutenant  Irwin. 

Stevens  threw  out  the  Eighth  Michigan  as  skirmishers,  and  the  gun-boats 


aisei. 
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opened  a  brisk  fire  into  the  woods  in  their  front.  The  Seventy-nintli  New 
York  led.  Very  soon  a  concealed  battery  near  the  Ferry  Avas  encountered. 
It  opened  npon  them  with  grape  and  canister,  but  was  soon  silenced  by 
a  close  encounter,  in  which  the  Eighth  Michigan  bore  the  brunt.  The 
Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  pressed  forward  to  the  support  of  these  and  the 
Highlanders,  but  A-ery  little  fighting  occurred  after  the  first  onset.  The 
Confederates,  seeing  the  gun-boats  Seneca,  Ellen,  Pembbia,  and  Ottatoa 
coming  forward,  abandoned  their  works  and  fled,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
"Round  Heads"  2'>a*?sed  over  the  Ferry  and  occupied  them.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  Stevens  joined  them.  The  works  Avere 
demolished,  and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  Avere  burned.  General  Stevens's 
loss  Avas  nine  Avounded,  one  of  them  (Major  Watson,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan) 
mortally. 

Wliile  the  National  forces  Avere  thus  gaining  absolute  control  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  and  the  blockading  ships,  continually  multiplying  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Gulf,  Avere  Avatching  evQi-j  aA^enue  of  ingress  or  egress  for 

^  violators  of  the  laAv,  the  Government, 

profiting  by  the  hint  giA^en  by  the 
insurgents  tliemselA^es,  several  months 
before,  in  sinking  obstructions  in  the 
channel  leading  up  to  Norfolk,'  y>yo- 
ceeded  to  close,  in  like  manner,  the 
main  entrances  to  the  harbors  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  For  that 
purpose  a  number  of  condemned  mei'- 
chant  A'essels,  chiefly  Avhalers,  AA^ere 
found  in  Ncav  England  harbors,  and 
purchased  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  NaA'y.  TAventy-fiA^e  of  them, 
each  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
burden,  Avere  stripped  of  their  cop- 
per bottoms,  and  AA^ere  as  heavily 
laden  as  their  strength  would  permit,  with  blocks  of  granite,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  up  Charleston  harbor.  In  their  sides,  beloAV  Avater-mark,  holes 
were  bored,  in  which  movable  plugs  were  inserted,  so  that  when  these  A^essels 
reached  their  destination  these  might  be  draAvn,  and  the  water  alloAved  to 
pour  in. 

This  "  stone  fleet,"  as  it  Avas  called,  reached  the  blockading  squadron  ofi" 
Charleston  at  the  middle  of  December,  and  on  the  20th,  sixteen  of  the 
vessels,^  from  New  Bedford  and  Ncav  London,  Avere  sunk  on  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the*Main  Ship  channel,*  six  miles  in  a  direct  southern  line  from 
Fort  Sumter.  This  Avas  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Fleet-captain 
Charles  II.  Davis.     They  Avere  placed  at  intervals,  checkerwise,  so  as  to  form 


^ 
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THE  CHANNELS  OP  CHARLESTON  nAKBOE. 


1  See  page  39S,  volume  I. 

'  One  of  these  vessels  was  named  Ceres.  It  had  been  an  armed  store-ship  of  the  British  navy,  and  as  such 
was  in  Long  Island  Sound  during  the  old  war  for  Indepeiulence,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Americans. 

3  There  are  four  channels  leading  out  from  Charleston  harbor.  Tlie  Main  Ship  channel  runs  southward  along 
Morris  Island.  Maffitt's  channel,  on  the  northern  .side  of  the  entrance,  is  alon;;  the  south  side  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
Between  these  are  the  North  channel  and  the  Swash  cliannel.  the  former  having  eight,  and  the  latter  nine  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar.    The  Main  Ship  channel  had  fifteen  feet,  and  Maffitt's  channel  eleven. 
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disturbing  currents  that  would  perplex  but  not  destroy  the  navigation. 
Indeed,  the  affiiir  was  intended  by  the  Government,  and  expected  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  currents,  and  the  harbor,  to  be 
only  a  temporary  interference  with  navigation,  as  a  war  measure,  and  these 
experts  laughed  at  the  folly  of  those  who  asserted,  as  did  a  writer  who 
accompanied  the  fleet,  that  "  Charleston  Bar  is  paved  with  granite,  and  the 
harbor  is  a  thing  of  the  past.'"  The  idea  that  such  was  the  case  was  fostered 
by  the  Confederates,  in  order  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart ;"  and  their  news- 
papers teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  "  barbarous  act,"  and  frantic  calls 
upon  commercial  nations  to  protest  by  cannon,  if  necessary,  against  this 
"  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world."  The  British  press  and 
Bi-itish  statesmen  sympathizing  with  the  insurgents  joined  in  the  outcry, 
and  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  (Lord  Lyons)  made  it  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  remonstrance.  He  was  assured  that  the  obstructions  Avould  be 
temporary,  and  he  was  referred  to  the  fact  that,  since  they  had  been  placed 
there,  a  British  ship,  in  violation  of  the  blockade,  had  run  into  Charleston 
harbor  with  safety,  carrying  supplies  for  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 

The  work  of  the  "  stone  fleet "  was  a  failure,-  and  the  expected  disaster 
to  Charleston,  from  its  operations,  did  not  occur.  But  a  fearful  one  did  fall 
upon  that  city  at  the  very  time  when  this  "  stone  fleet "  was  approaching. 
A  conflagration  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  and  con- 
tinued the  following  day,  devouring  churches  and  public  buildino-s,  with 
several  hundred  stores,  dwellings,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  valued 
with  their  contents,  at  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  observe  events  at  the  National 
capital  and  in  its  vicinity,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  River. 

We  left  the  Confederate  army,  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  lyino-  in 
comparative  inactivity  in  the  vicinity  of  its  victory,  with  General  Joseph  E.  * 
Johnston  as  its  chief  commander,  having  his  head-quarters  at   Centreville.^ 
We  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  formative  state,*  under  General 
McClellan,  Mdiose  head-quarters  were  in  Washington  City,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  opposite  the  southeast  corner  of  President  Square.     He  was  busily 
engaged,  not  only  in  perfecting  its  physical  organization,  but  in  makino-  a 
solid   improvement    in  its  moral   character.      He   issued    orders  that    com- 
mended themselves  to  all  good  citizens,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
one"  which  enjoined  "  more  perfect  respect  for  the  Sabbath."    He 
won  "golden  opinions"  continually,  and  with  the  return  of  every     "^igg/' 
morning  he  found  himself  more  and  more  securely  intrenched  in 
the  faith  and  affections  of  the  people,  who  were  lavish  of  both. 

General  McClellan's  moral  strength  at  this  time  was  prodigious.  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  believed  in  him  with  the  most  earnest  faith.  His 
short  campaign  in  Western  Virginia  had  been  successful.  He  had  promised, 
on  taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  the  war  should  be 
"  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  ;"  and  he  said  to  some  of  his  followers,' 
Avdiile  the  President    and   Secretary  of  AVar  were  standing  by,        ^^ ' 

1  Special  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  26th,  1861. 

^  A  similar  attempt  had  been  made  to  close  Ocracoke  Inlet,  in  September,  but  with  the  same  lack  of  success, 
the  old  hulks  being  either  carried  to  sea  by  the  strong  currents,  or  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand  as  to  be 
harmless. 

3  See  page  22.  *  See  page  25. 
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"  Soldiers !  Wc  have  had  our  last  retreat.  We  have  seen  our  last  defeat. 
You  stand  by  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  henceforth  victory  will 
crown  our  efforts.'"  These  words  found  a  ready  response  from  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  tliey  were  pondered  with  hope,  and  repeated  with  praise. 
In  them  were  promises  of  the  exercise  of  that  promptness  and  energy  of 
action,  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  would  speedily  bring 
peace.  In  the  hearts  ot  the  people  still  rang  the  cry  of  "  On  to  Richmond  !" 
while  their  lips,  taught  circumspection  by  the  recent  disaster  at  Bull's  Run, 
were  modestly  silent.  The  soldiers,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  that 
disaster,  were  ready  to  obey  with  alacrity,  at  any  moment,  an  order  to  march 
on  Richmond.  And  it  was  evidently  the  determination  of  the  commander, 
all  through  the  earlier  weeks  of  autumn,  to  strike  the  foe  at  Manassas,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  march  triumphantly  on  the  Confederate  capital.' 
But  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott  from  the  chief  command  of 

^  the  National  Army,"^  and  the  appointment  of  McClellan  to  fill 

his  place,  imposed  new  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  plan  of  campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  Virginia  was 
changed. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  perfected  at  the 
middle  of  October,  when  at  least  seventy-five  thousand  well-armed  and  fairly 
disciplined  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations  against  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Washington.  At  that  time 
the  National  city  was  almost  circumvallated  by  earth-works,  there  being  no 


1  This  little  speech  was  on  the  occasion  when  Governor  Curtin,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War,  presented  a  set  of  flags  to  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade  of  Greneral  McCall,  on  Arlington  Heights. 

-  Mr.  Swinton.  in  his  History  of  the  Ciunptiigns  of  the  Army  of  thi,  Potomac  (note  on  page  69),  says: 
"Though  General  McClellan  used  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  yet  General  McDowell  tells  me  he  was  wont,  in  their 
rides  over  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac,  to  point  toward  the  flank  of  Manassas,  and  sa}',  '  TFe  shall  strike 
them  there.^ " 

^  General  Scott  was  then  in  the  TGth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  in  .June.  1TS6.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  sutfering  from  physical  and  mental  infirmities, and  was  incapable  of  performins,  in  any  degree  of  ofiiciency, 
the  duties  of  his  office  at  that  important  time.  His  voluntarj-  retirement  from  active  military  duty  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  countiy  and  his  own  reputation,  and  he  descended  into  the  quiet  of  private  life  aiter 
a  most  distinguished  military  career  of  more  than  fifty  yeare'  dui-ation,  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  a  grateful 
people.  It  was  on  his  recommendation  that  General  McClellan,  his  junior  by  forty  years,  was  made  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic. — See  General  Orders,  No.  94,  dated  Washington,  November 
Ist,  186].* 

General  Scott  left  Washington  city  immediately  after  be  retired  from  active  command,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Treasury,  and  other  distinguished  ofticials.  General  McClellan  bade  him 
an  affectionate  farewell  at  the  Washington  railway-station,  and  the  veteran  was  conveyed  easily  on  a  couch  fitted 
np  for  his  use.  He  was  everywhere  greeted  by  the  people  with  the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  respect.  In 
New  York,  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Union  Defense  Committee  made  formal  calls  upon 
him,  tendering  him  addresses,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  most  feeling  manner.  He  expressed  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  National  cause,  and  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was  politi- 
cally opposed.  "  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  election,'"  he  said.  '•  I  confess  that  he  has  agreeably  disappointed 
me.     He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  fidelity,  and  patriotism." 

On  the  9th  of  November,  General  Scott  departed  for  Havre,  in  the  steamship  Arago,  his  heart  cheered  by 
intelligence,  byway  of  Richmond,  of  the  victory  of  Dupont  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  capture  of  Beaufort. 

/ 

*  The  following  letter  of  the  President  was  embodied  in  the  order: 

*' ExEciTivK  Mansion, 
''  Washington,  Novtmier  \st,  1861. 
"  On  the  1st  day  of  November,  a,  d.  1S6I,  upon  bis  own  application  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-GeneraJ 
WiNFiKLD  Scott  is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is  placed  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  without 
reduction  in  his  current  pay,  subsistence,  or  allowance. 

"  The  American  people  will  bear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  that  General  Scott  baa  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the 
army,  while  the  President  and  a  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  nation's  sympathy  in  bis  personal  affliction,  and  their  pro- 
found sense  of  the  important  public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  amon;^  which  will  ever 
be  gratefully  distinguished  ha  faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when  assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion. 

'■ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 
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less  than  thirty-two  forts  completed  and  armed  for  its  defense,  and  to  these 
sixteen  were  added  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.'  Provisions,  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  clothing,  were  on  hand  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  chief 
commander  Avas  furnished  with  numerous  and  efficient  staff  officers,*  among 
whom  were  two  Frencli  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  capital,  with  their  uncle,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  the 
late  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  These  were  the  Count  of  Paris 
and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  wished  to 
acquire  military  experience  in  the  operations  of  so  large  a  force  as  was  there 
in  arms. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  then  reigning  family  in  France,  whose  head 
was  considered  a  usurper  by  the  Orleans  family,  had  just  left  this  country 
for  his  own.  It  was  the  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Tliird,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
preceding  July,  in  his  private  steam  yacht.  He  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  the  President,  and  visited  the  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  army  on  Arlington  Heights  and  vicinity.  He  passed  through  the  lines 
and  visited  the  Confederate  forces  under  Beauregard,  at  Manassas.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  started  on  a  tour  to  Niagara,  Canada,  and  the  Western 
prairies,  with  the  princess.  At  the  middle  of  September,  he  went  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  Halifax  in  his  yacht,  and  so  homeward. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  before  Prince  Jerome's  departure  from  New  York 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  arrived  there,  with  members  of  his  family.  He 
came  to  place  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  (then  sixteen  years  of  age),  in 
the  Naval  School  at  Newport.  He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews  above 
named,  who  offered  their  services  to  the  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
on  their  part  that  they  should  receive  no  pay.  Each  was  commissioned  a 
captain,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  They  remained  in 
the  service  mitil  the  close  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  in  July,  1862,  and 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

1  See  map  and  foot-note  on  page  24  of  this  volume.  On  the  7th  of  December,  Chief  Engineer  Barnard  re- 
ported that  the  defenses  of  Washington  city  consisted  of  about  forty-eight  works,  mounting  over  300  guns,  some 
of  which  were  of  very  large  size,  and  added,  "that  the  actual  defensive  perimeter  occnpicd  is  about  thirty-five 
miles,  exceeding  the  length  of  the  famous,  and  hitherto  the  most  extensive — fortified  by  extemporized  field-works 
— lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  several  miles."' 

Concerning  the  creation  and  use  of  heavy  ordn.ance  at  that  time,  Swinton  says  :  '•  The  task  of  forming  an 
artillery  establishment  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  country  possessed,  in  the  regular  service,  a  body  of 
accomplished  and  energetic  artillery  officers.  Jls  a  basis  of  organiz.ation,  it  was  decided  to  form  field-batteries  of 
six  guns  (never  less  th.an  four  guns,  and  the  guns  of  each  battery  to  bo  of  uniform  caliber),  and  these  were 
assigned  to  divisions,  not  to  brigades,  in  the  proportion  of  four  batteries  to  each  division  ;  one  of  which  was  to 
be  a  battery  of  regulars,  and  the  captain  of  the  regular  b.attery  was  in  each  case  appointed  commandant  of  the 
artillery  of  the  division.  In  addition,  it  was  determined  to  create  an  artillery  reserve  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  a 
siege-train  of  fifty  pieces.  This  work  was  pushed  foi'ward  with  so  much  energ}',  that  whereas,  when  General 
McClellan  took  command  of  the  army,  the  entire  artillery  establishment  consisted  of  nine  imperfectly  equipped 
batteries  of  thirty  guns,  before  it  took  the  field  this  service  h.ad  reached  the  colossal  proportions  of  ninety-two 
batteries  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  served  by  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  and  in  full  readiness 
for  active  field  duty." — Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potovia^,  jiage  C5. 

2  The  following  officers  composed  the  staff"  of  General  McClellan  soon  .after  taking  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  "Major  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Captain  Albert  V.  Colburn,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General;  Colonel  11.  B.  Marcy,  Inspector-General;  Colonel  T.  M.  Key,  Aid-de-Camp;  Captain  N.  B. 
Sweitser,  1st  Cavalr_v,  Aid-de-Camp;  Captain  Edward  McK.  Hudson,  14th  Infantry,  Aid-de-Camp;  Captain  L. 
A.  Williams,  10th  Infantry,  Aid-de-Camp ;  Major  A.  J.  Myer,  Signal  Officer ;  Major  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  Chief 
Quartermaster;  Captain  H.  F.  Clarke,  Chief  Commissary ;  Surgeon  C.  S.  Tripler,  Medical  Director;  Major  J.  6. 
Barnard,  Chief  Engineer;  Major  J.  N.  Macomb,  Chief  Topographical  Engineer:  Captain  Charles  P.  Kingsbury, 
Chief  of  Ordn.ance ;  Rrigadier-Genenal  George  Stoneman,  Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Cavalry;  Brigadier- 
General  W.  F.  Barr)',  Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Artillery.'' 
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McClellan  had  organized  every  necessary  department  thoroughly,  and  had 
endeavored  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  the  best  men  in  the  service.'     These 
had  been  acti^'e  co-workers  Avith  him,  and  their  several  departments  were 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  effective  service.     The  main  body  of  the 
army  was  now"  judiciously  posted,  for  offense  or  defense,  in  the 
'^^t'J^'      immediate  vicinity  of  Washington  City,  with  detachments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  up  as  Williamsport,  above  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  as  far  down  as  Liverpool  Point,  in  Maryland,  nearly  oppo- 
site Acquia  Creek." 

At  the  close  of  September  a  grand  revieA\'  had  been  held,  when  seventy 


1  The  Engineers,  as  ■we  have  observed,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Major  J.  G.  Barnard, 
and  the  Artillery  under  the  chief  command  of  Major  William  F.  Bair.v.  The  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colontd  John  X.  Macumb,  and  a 
Signal  Corps,  formed  by  Major  Albert  J.  Myer,  the  inventor  of  a  most  efficient  system 
of  signalling,  was  jilaced  in  churcro  of  that  oiBcer.  This  system  was  first  practically  tested 
during  the  c^anization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  it 
performed  the  most  essential  and  important  service  on  land  and  water,  in  reconnoitering 
and  in  directing  the  fire  of  artillery,  where  objects,  such  as  hills  or  woods  on  land,  or  bluffs 
or  wooded  points  on  the  shores  of  rivers,  intervened  between  the  belliserents.  The  value 
of  that  service  during  the  war  cannot  be  estimated.  A  full  explanation  of  its  operations, 
with  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  Telegrajjfiio  operations  of  the  army  were  intrusted  to  Major  Thomas  J.  Eckert. 
In  this  connection,  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  a  distinguished  aeronaut,  was  employed,  and  for  some  time 
balloons  were  used  with  great  efficiency  in  reconnoitering.  but  later  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
they  fell  into  disuse.    Mr.  Lowe  made  experiments  with  his  balloon  in  connection  ■ 
telegraph  so  early  as  June,  1S61,  and  by  perfect  success  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
joint  use  of  the  balloon  and  telegraph  in  reconnoitering.     At  the  height  of  full  five 
feet  above  Arlington  Heights,  Mr.  Lowe  telegraphed  to  the  President,  at  Washing 
follows : 

"  Sir. : — From  this  point  of  observation  we  command  an  extent  of  country  nearl 
miles   in  diameter.      I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  this   first  telegram  ever 
dispatched   from   an   aerial   station,   and  acknowledging   indebtedness  to  your 
encouragement  for  the   opportunity   of  demonstrating  the   availability   of   the 
science  of  aeronautics  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

"  I  am  your  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

"T.  S.C.Lowe." 

War-balloons  were  first  regularly  used  by  Louis  Xapoleon  in  the  Italian  War, 
in  1S59.     Their  success  there  commended  their  introduction 
into  the  National   array,  and   the   attention   of  the   military  ^^^ 

authorities  was  early  called  to  the  subject.  On  receiving  the  ^r"_ 
above  dispatch,  Mr.  Lincoln  invited  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  Execn-  "7  " 
tive  mansion.  He  introduced  him  to  General  Scott,  and  he  was 
soon  afterward  employed  as  an  aeronaut  in  the  militar3-  ser- 
vice. When  in  use,  the  balloon  is  kept  under  control  by  strong 
cords  in  the  hands  of  men  on  the  ground,  who,  when  the 
reconnolssance  is  ended,  draw  it  down  to  the  place  of  depar- 
ture. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  army  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Surgeons  Charles  S.  Triplerand  Jonathan  Letterman, 
who  in  turn  performed  the  duties  of  Medical  Director.  The 
Quartermaster's  Department  was  intrusted  to  Major  S.  Van 
Vliet.  The  Subsistence  Dejjartment  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  H.  F.  Clarke ;  and  to  the  control  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  was  assigned  Captain  C.  P.  Kingsbury.  Colonel 
Andrew  Porter  was  made  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Garrett,  of  the  General's  staff,  was  made  Judge  Advocate. — 
See  General  McCleIlan"s  Keport  on  the  Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Dofomac,  and  its  Campaigns  iii 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

2  The  different  divisions  were  posted  as  follows:  "Hooker  at  Budd's  Ferry,  Lower  Potomac;  Heintzclman 
at  Fort  Lyon  and  vicinity ;  Franklin  near  the  Theological  Seminary  ;  Blenker  near  Hunter's  Chapel ;  McDowell 
at  Upton's  Hill  and  Arlington;  F.J.Porter  at  Hall's  and  Miner's  Hills;  Smith  at  Mack.all's  Hill;  McCall  at 
Langley;  Buell  at  Ttn.dlytown,  Meridian  Hill,  Emory's  Chapel,  &c.,  on  the  left  b.ank  of  the  river;  Casey  at 
Washington  ;  Stoneman's  cavalry  at  Washington ;  Hunt's  artillery  at  Washington  ;  Banks  at  Darnestown,  with 
detachments  at  Point  of  Pvocks,  Sandy  Hook,  WlUiamsport,  &c. ;  Stone  at  Poolesville  ;  and  Dis  at  Baltimore, 
with  detachments  on  the  Eastern  shore." 
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thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  assembled  and  maneuvered.  It  was  the 
largest  military  force  ever  gathered  on  the  American  Continent,  and  gave 
the  loyal  people  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  And  to  these 
troops,  regiment  after  regiment,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  men  each  day, 
and  battery  after  battery,  was  continually  added  from  the  teeming  popula- 
tion and  immense  resources  of  tlie  Free-labor  States.  A  little 
later,"  there  was  -another  imposing  review.     It  was  of  artillerv       "  ?o';. 

Till  ISol. 

and  cavalry  alone ;  when  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  heavy  guns,  appeared  before  President  Lincoln,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  other  distinguished  men.  Their 
evolutions  were  conducted  over  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  acres :  the 
cavalry  xmder  the  direction  of  General  Palmer,  and  the  artillery  under  the 
command  of  General  Barry.  The  Avhole  review  was  conducted  by  General 
Stoneman. 

But  drills,  parades,  and  reviews  were  not  the  only  exhibitions  of  war 
near  the  Potomac  during  these  earlier  days  of  autumn.     There  was  some 

real  though  not  heavy  fighting  between  '..^. 

the  opposing  forces  there.  The  auda- 
city of  the  Confederates  was  amazing. 
Soon  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run, 
General  Johnston  had  advanced  his 
outposts  from  Centreville  and  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  Munson's  Hill,  only 
six  miles  in  an  air-line  from  AYashing- 
ton  City,  where  the  Confederate  flag 
was  flaunted  for  weeks,  in  full  view  of 
the  National  Capitol.  At  other  points 
above  the  city,  his  scouts  pressed  up 
almost  to  the  Potomac,  and  he  Avas  at 
the  same  time  taking  measures  for 
erecting  batteries  at  points  below  the  Occoquan  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  supplies  up  that  river,  for  the  National  army 
around  Washington.  The  probability  of  such  a  movement  had  been  per- 
ceived at  an  early  day  by  vigilant  and  expert  men. 

So  early  as  June,  the  Navy  Department  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  "War  (Mr.  Cameron)  to  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  possible 
danger,  of  seizing  and  holding  Matthias  Point,  in  order  to  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  At  ditferent  times  afterward,'  the  attention  of 
the  President,  General  Scott,  and  General  McClellan  Avas  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  same  Department,  but  nothing  was  done  until  toward  the 
close  of  September,  when  Confederate  batteries  were  actually  planted  there.^ 
Then  it  Avas  proposed  to  send  a  land  force  doAvn  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river,  and  crossing  in  boats,  covered  by  the  Potomac  flotilla,  take  possession 
of  the  shore  just  above  Matthias  Point,     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having 


FAIRFAX   COURT  HOUSE.' 


'  This  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  buihling^s  in  (he  records  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  in  1SG6.  It  jrives  the  name  to  the  village  around  it,  which  is  the  shiretown  of 
the  count}'.     The  villase  was  much  injured  during  the  war. 

»  July  1st,  August  20th,  and  August  31st. 

'  It  appears  by  an  autograph  letter  before  rae,  written  by  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  at  Freestone  Point, 
between  Occoquan  and  Dumfries,  and  dated  September  24th,  1861,  that  a  battery  was  completed  at  that  place,  and 
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use  for  the  Potomac  flotilla  elsewhere,  was  anxious  that  the  movement 
should  take  place  at  once.'  Preparations  Avere  accordingly  made  to  send 
four  thousand  of  Hooker's  division  for  the  purjjose.  The  Xavy  Department 
furnished  transportation,  and  Captain  Craven,  the  commander  of  the  flotilla, 
gathered  his  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  31atthias  Point,  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  on  the  batteries  there.  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  engineer  (Major 
Barnard)  reported  adversely,*  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

On  the  assurance  of  sufticient  aid  from  the  Xavy  Department,  it  was 
ascrecd  that  a  land  force  should  march  down  the  ri<jcht  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
capture  all  batteries  found  there,  and  take  2>ermanent  possession  of  that 
region.  This  project  was  also  abandoned,  because  McClellan  believed  that 
the  movement  might  bring  on  a  ijeneral  ensrasrement,  for  which  he  did  not 
feel  prepared.  No  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  interfere  with  the  Con- 
federates in  their  mischievous  work,  and  early  in  October  Captain  Craven 
ofticially  announced  that  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  was  closed,  and  the 
National  capital  blockaded  in  that  imjjortant  direction.  Craven  was  so 
m.ortified  because  of  the  anticipated  reproach  of  the  public  for  the  supposed 
inefiiciency  of  his  command,  that  he  made  a  request  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere.  The  President,  who  had  warmly  seconded  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment in  urging  McClellan  to  take  measures  for  keeping  the  navigation  of 
the  river  open,  was  exceedingly  annoyed ;  whilst  the  nation  at  large,  unable 
to  understand  the  cause  of  this  new  disaster,  and  feeling  deeply  mortified 
and  humiliated,  severely  censured  the  Government.^  That  blockade,  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  Government,  was  continued  until  the  Confederates  voluntarily 
evacuated  their  position  in  front  of  Washington,  in  March  following. 

was  ready  for  action  at  that  date.  His  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan,  Beauregard's  Assistant 
Adjutant-General.  He  saj-s  the  works  were  constructed  under  Captain  Lee,  whose  battery  and  a  long  32-pounder 
rifled  gUD  were  there.  The  latter  had  been  sent  there  by  General  Trimble,  a  Maryland  traitor,  then  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  reported  that  he  had  every  thinrr  in  readiness  to  open  fire  the  previous  evening.  A  fringe  of 
trees  had  been  left  standing  on  the  point,  to  conceal  the  troops  while  erecting  the  works.  These  were  cut  down 
on  the  night  of  the  '23d. 

1  At  that  time  (late  in  September)  there  were  in  the  Potomac  the  Pawnee,  Pocahontas,  and  Seminole,  three 
heavily  armed  vessels,  and  the  P.  £.  Forbes,  with  two  very  formidable  guns  on  board.  These  vessels  had  been 
detailed  to  go  with  Diiponfs  expedition  to  Port  Eoyal,  and  it  was  urged  by  the  Navy  Department  that  they 
should  first  be  employed  in  destroying  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  river,  and  assisting  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  tiking  possession  of  their  positions. 

*  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  High  Point,  Freestone  Point,  and  Cock-pit  Point,  and  thence  down  to  Chapa- 
wausic  Creek,  opposite  Hooker's  quarters  at  Budd's  Ferry,  were  eligible  places  for  batteries,  and  considered  it 
unwise  to  attempt  the  capture  of  any  already  completed,  unless  a  campaign  was  about  to  be  opened  in  that 
direction.  He  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  to  keep  open  navigation,  was 
to  have  a  sufficient  n.ival  force  patrolling  the  Potom.ic.  See  McClellan's  lioport,  page  50.  In  a  review  of  the 
Peninsula  Campaign.  Major  (then  General)  Barnard,  alluding  to  this  project,  says  (page  16),  if  it  had  been 
attempted  "a  Ball's  Bluft' affair,  ten  times  intensified,  would  have  been  the  certain  resulf' 

'  General  McClellan,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
while  under  his  command,  made  in  August,  1SG3  (nearly  two  years  after  the  events  here  recorded),  attributed 
the  failure  to  keep  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  open,  at  this  time,  to  the  remissness  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  vessels  for  the  purpose.  G.  V.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (1.  page  239),  attributes  that  failure 
partly  to  the  remissness  of  the  War  Department,  under  the  management  of  Cameron,  but  chiefly  to  the  failure 
of  General  McClellan  to  furnish  a  force  from  his  immense  army  in  time  to  have  taken  and  held  possession  of  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  river.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  in  their  summary  of  the  testimony 
of  both  Mr.  Fox  and  General  McClellan,  says :  "  After  repeated  efforts.  General  McClellan  promised  that  4,000 
men  should  be  ready,  at  a  time  named,  to  proceed  down  the  river.  The  Navy  Department  provided  the  neces- 
sary transports  for  the  troops,  and  Captain  Craven,  commanding  the  Potomac  flotilla,  upon  being  notified  to  that 
effect,  collected  at  Matthias  Point  .ill  the  boats  of  his  flotilla  at  the  time  named.  The  troops  did  not  an-ive,  and 
the  Navy  Department  w.as  informed  of  the  fact  by  Captain  Craven.  Assistant  Secretary  Fox,  upon  inquiring  of 
General  McClellan  why  the  troops  had  not  been  sent,  according  to  agreement,  was  informed  by  him  that  his 
engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed,  and  therefore  he  had  concluded 
not  to  send  them.    Captain  Fox  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  a  matter  of  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
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As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  equip- 
ment in  Virginia  in  front  of  Washington,  it  required  more  space  than  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  river  and  the  advance  posts  of  the  Confederates, 
and  early  in  September  it  was  determined  to  acquire  that  space  by  pushing 
back  the  intruders.  Already  there  had  been  several  little  skirmislies  be- 
tween the  pickets  and  the  outposts  of  the  confronting  contestants.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ncav  York,  under  Captain 
Brush,  mostly  firemen,  attacked  a  squad  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  Virginia, 
opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks,  killing  and  wounding  eight  men,  and  capturing 
nine  prisoners  and  twenty  horses;  and  on  the  12th  a  detachment  of  the 
Tenth  New  York,  under  Captain  Kennedy,  crossed  the  Potomac  from  Sandy 
Hook,  and  attacked  and  routed  some  Virginia  cavalry  at  Lovettsville. 

On    the    12th   of   September,"    a   reconnoissance    was    made 

a  1861. 

toward  Lewinsville,  four  or  five  miles  from  Camp  Advance,  at 
tlie  Chain  Bridge,  by  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral William  F.  Smith,'  in  charge  of  a  brigade  at  that  post.  They  had 
accomplished  a  topographical  survey,  for  which  purpose  they  were  chiefly 
sent,  and  were  returning,  Avhen  they  wei-e  attacked  by  a  body  of  Virginians," 
imder  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  afterward  the  famous  general 
leader  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army.  Stuart  opened  heavily  with  his 
cannon,  which  at  first  disconcerted  the  National  troops.  The  latter  were 
kept  steady  until  Grifiin's  Battery  was  placed  in  position,  when  its  guns 
soon  silenced  those  of  the  Virginians,  and  scattered  their  cavalry.  Then  the 
National  troops,  having  accomplished  their  object,  returned  to  their  jjost  near 
the  Chain  Bridge  "  in  perfect  order  and  excellent  spirits,"  with  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  ten  wounded.^ 

ment  had  charge;  that  they  had  provided  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  landing  successfully;  that  no 
inquiry  had  been  made  of  them  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  no  notification  that  the  troops  were  not  to  be  sent. 
It  was  then  ajrreed  that  the  troops  should  bo  sent  the  next  night.  Captain  Craven  was  again  notified,  and  again 
had  his  flotilla  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops ;  but  no  troops  were  sent  down  at  that  time,  nor  were 
any  ever  sent  down  for  that  purpose.  Cnptain  Fo.x,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee,  as  to  what  reason 
was  assigned  for  not  sending  the  troops  accurdiiig  to  the  second  agreement,  rei)lie(l  that  the  only  reason,  so  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  was  that  General  McClellan  feared  that  it  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  had  united  with  the  Navy  Department  in  urging  its  proposition,  first  upon  General  Scott  and  then 
upon  General  McClellan,  manifested  great  disappointment  when  he  learned  that  the  plan  had  fiviled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troops  not  being  sent.  And  Captain  Craven  threw  up  his  command  on  the  Potomac,  and  applied 
to  be  sent  to  sea,  saying  that,  by  remaining  here  and  doing  nothing,  he  was  but  losing  his  own  reputation,  as  the 
blame  for  permitting  the  Potomac  to  be  blockaded  would  be  imputed  to  him  and  the  flotilla  under  his  command." 

As  the  reports  of  the  Committee  may  be  frequently  referred  to  in  this  work,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  was 
a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  ajipointed  in  December,  1S61,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  PLepresentatives,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Committee  consisted  of  B.  F.  Wade,  Z.  Ch.andler,  and  Andrevv  Johnson,  of  tho  Senate,  and  D.  W. 
Gooch,  John  Covode,  G.  W.  Julian,  and  M.  F.  Odell,  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  They  constituted  a  per- 
manent court  of  inquiry,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  When  Senator  Johnson  was  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  his  place  on  the  Committee  was  supplied  by  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana. 

'  These  troops  consisted  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Hitrblanders)  New  York  Militia;  battalions  of  Vermont  and 
Indiana  Volunteers,  and  of  the  First  United  States  Chasseurs;  a  Cavalry  company,  and  Griflan's  West  Point 
Battery. 

2  These  were  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Volunteers,  Itosser's  Battery  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry. 

'  Ueports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaler  and  Adjutant  Ireland,  and  dispatch  of  General  McClellan,  all  dated 
September  llth,  1S61.  General  McClellan  joined  the  column  at  the  close  of  the  aifair.  Colonel  Stuart  (Con- 
federate) gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  Nationals  were  thrown  by  his  first  attack,  and 
gave  the  affair  the  aspect  of  a  great  victory  for  himself.  He  reported  '■  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy." 
"  Our  loss,"  he  said,  "was  not  a  scratch  to  man  or  horse." — Stuart's  Report,  Sept.  11, 1S61. 

Stuart  appears  to  have  been  accused  of  rashness  on  this  occasion,  in  exposing  his  cannon  to  the  danger  of 
capture.  In  an  autograph  letter  before  me.  dated  at  Munson's  Hill,  September  14th,  and  addressed  to  General 
Longstreet,  he  repels  the  accusation,  and  declares  that  at  no  time  was  a  piece  of  his  cannon  "  in  a  position  that  it 
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Sept  15, 
1861. 


Three  days  after  the  affair  near  Lewinsville,  the  pickets  on  the  right  of 
the  command  of  Colonel  Jolm  "W.  Geary,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 
stationed  three  miles  above  Darnestown,  in  Maryland,  Avere 
attacked"  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  Virginians,  who  had  boldly 
crossed  the  Potomac.  A  spirited  skirmish  for  about  two  hours 
ensued,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  eight  or  ten  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  and  their  utter  repulse.  Geary's  loss  was  one  killed ;  and  his  gain 
was  great  animation  for  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  were  charged 
6  Oct  9  ^^'^*^^  holding  the  country  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  A  little  later, 
'Oct.  16.  National  troops  permanently  occupied  Lewinsville,*  Vienna,"  and 
rfoct.  17.  Fairfax  Court  House,''  the  Confederates  falling  back  to  Centreville 
without  firing  a  shot.  They  had  evacuated  3Iunson's  Hill  on  the  28th  of 
Sej^tember,  Avhen  the  position  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Na- 
tionals, who  had  been  for  some  time  looking  upon  it  from  Bailey's  Cross- 
roads Avith  much  respect,  because  of  its  apparently  formidable  works  and 
heavy  armament.  These  had  been  reconnoitered  with  great  caution,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  alarmingly  strong,  Tvhen  the  fort  was  really  a  slight  earth- 
work, running  irregularly  around  about  four  acres  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Avithout  ditch  or  glacis,  "  in  every  respect  a  squirming  piece  of  work,"  as  an 
eye-Avitness  Avrote.  Its  armament  consisted  of  one  stove-pipe  and  tAvo  logs, 
the  latter  Avith  a  black  disc  painted  on  the  middle  of  the  sawed  end  of  each, 
giving  them  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  the  muzzles  of  100-pound  Par- 

rott  guns.  These  "  Quaker  Guns,"  like 
similar  ones  at  Manassas  a  fcAv  months 
later,  had,  for  six  Aveeks,  defied  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  a  house  near 
the  fort  (AAdiich  Avas  soon  made  into  a 
strong  regular  Avork),  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James  WadsAvorth,  Avho  was  placed 
in  command,  there  made  his  head-quar- 
ters ;  and  on  the  roof  he  caused  a  sig- 
nal-station to  be  erected,  from  which 
there  Avas  an  interchange  of  intelligence 
with  another  station  on  the  dome  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington.  There  the 
Avriter  A'isited  General  WadsAVorth,  late 
in  November,  1861,  and  found  that 
ardent  and  devoted  patriot,  Avho  had  left  all  the  ease  and  enjoyments  Avhich 
great  Avealth  and  a  charming  domestic  circle  bestoAV,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
endangered  country  Avas  enduring  all  the  privations  incident  to  an  arduous 
camp  life.  Plis  quarters  were  humble,  and  in  no  respect  did  his  arrange- 
ments for  comfort  differ  from  those  of  his  brother  officers. 

On  the  day  of  the  grand  revicAV  of  the  caA-alry  and  artillery  of  the  Army 
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could  not  have  s.ifely  retreated  from  beforo  an  army  of  10,000  advancing  at  the  double-quick."  Longstrcet  sent 
Stuart's  letter  to  General  Johnson,  with  an  indorsement,  testifying  to  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  cannon  in 
the  engaaement. 

•  This  is  from  a  photograph  by  Gardner,  of  Washington  City,  and  represents  one  of  tho  loss  in  the  form  of  a 
cannon,  and  painted  black,  that  was  found  in  an  embrasure  at  Manassas,  after  the  Confederates  withdrew  from 
that  post,  in  the  spring  of  1S62. 
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a  Oct.  8, 

1S61. 


of  the  Potomac/  there  was  an  important  movement  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  which  led  to  a  still  more  important  one  a  week  later.  On  that 
day,"  Major  J.  P.  Gould,  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  was  sent  across 
the  river  to  some  mills  a  short  distance  above  Harper's  Ferry, 
to  seize  some  wheat  there  belonging  to  the  Confederates.-  Tlie 
movement  was  made  known  to  General  Evans,^  commandinir  in 
the  vicinity,  and  quite  a  heavy  force  was  sent  to  oppose  them.'*  Geary  was 
called  upon  for  re-enforcements.  lie  promptly  responded  by  crossing  the  river 
with  about  six  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  the  latter  under  the 
respective  commands  of  Captain  Tompkins  of  the  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and 
Lieutenant  Martin  of  the  jN'inth  New  York  Batterj^^  The  wheat  was  secured 
and  made  into  flour ;  and  Geary  was  about  to  recross  the  river  with  his 
booty,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  when  his 
pickets,  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  two  and  a 
lialf  miles  west  of  Ilar- 
jDcr's  Ferry,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Shenandoah, 
were  attacked  by  Con- 
federates in  three  col- 
umns, consisting  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and 
supported  by  artillery. 
The  pickets  were  driven 
into  the  town  of  Bolivar.  Geary,  who,  with  liis  main  body,  was  on  Camp 
Heights,^  an  eminence  around  the  foot  of  which  nestles  the  village  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  rallied  them,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  In  his  front,  on 
Bolivar  Heights,  were  a  large  body  of  troops  and  three  heavy  guns,  and 
suddenly  there  appeared  on  Loudon  Heights  on  his  left,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  another  large  body  of  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
with  plunging  shot  might  terribly  smite  the  little  National  force,  and  com- 
mand the  ferry  on  the  Potomac, 

Geary  sent  a  company  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  under  Captain 
Schriber,  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoali,  and  prevent  troops  crossing 
there  and  joining  those  on  Bolivar  Heights.  He  then  had  only  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men  left  to  fight  his  foe  on  his  front.     With  these  he  repelled  three 
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•  See  page  132. 

2  His  force  consisted  of  three  companies  of  the  Third  Wisconsin,  and  a  section  of  Captain  Tompkins's  Rhode 
Island  Battery. 

3  This  was  Colonel  Evana,  who  commanded  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederates  at  the  stone  bridge,  at  the 
opening  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Pain,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  July,  1861.     See  page  590,  volume  I. 

^  This  force  consisted  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Nineteenth  Mississippi,  Eighth  Virginia,  Ashby's  Virginia 
Regiment  of  cavalry,  and  Rogers's  Richmond  Buttery  of  six  pieces,  the  whole  commanded  by  General  Evans  in 
person. 

^  The  remainder  of  Geary's  force  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  and  three 
of  the  Third  Wisconsin. 

«  Geary's  quarters  were  at  the  large  Government  house  on  Camp  Heights,  delineated  in  the  engravinir.  in 
which  (Jenerals  Kenley,  Banks,  and  Miles  were  afterward  quartered.  It  was  in  a  terribly  dilapidated  condition 
when  the  writer  visited  and  sketched  it,  early  in  October.  1SG6,  its  outer  walls  scarred  by  shot  and  shell,  and  its 
interior  almost  a  ruin.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  western  slope  of  Loudon  Heights,  .".cross  tbo 
Shenandoah. 
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fierce  charges  of  Ashby's  cuvulry,  and  withstood  the  storm  of  bullets  from  a 
long  line  of  infantry  on  Bolivar  Heights,  until  joined,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by 
Lieutenant  Martin,  with  one  rifled  cannon,  Avith  Avhich  he  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  Ferry  mider  a  galling  fire  of  riflemen  on  Loudon  Heights.  These 
two  companies  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  turned  the  Confederate 
left  near  the  Potomac,  and  gained  a  portion  of  the  Heights.  At  the  same 
time,  Martin  opened  a  telling  fire  on  the  Confederate  cannon  in  front,  and 
Tompkins  silenced  two  guns  on  Loudon  Heights.  The  main  body  moved 
forward  at  this  crisis,  charged  the  foe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  possession 
of  Bolivar  Heights  from  river  to  river.  It  was  now  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Confederates  fled,  and  were  driven  xxp  the  valley  in  the 
direction  of  Halltown.  They  did  not  cease  their  flight  until  they  reached 
Charlcstown,  on  the  line  of  the  railway  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Win- 
chester, a  distance  of  six  miles. 

Major  Tyndale  arrived  from  Point  of  Rocks  with  five  companies  of  Geary's 
regiment  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Heights,  He  brought  with  him 
the  standard  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania.  It  was  immediately  unfurled, 
"  and  under  its  folds,"  wrote  the  victor,  "  we  directed  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
against  the  batteries  and  forces  on  Loudon  Heights,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
silencing  every  gun  and  driving  away  every  rebel  that  could  be  seen.  The 
victory  was  now  complete.'"  Geary's  troops  rested  until  evening,  when,  there 
being  no  military  necessity  for  holding  Bolivar  Heights  at  that  time,  he 
crossed  the  Ferry  with  his  whole  command  and  resumed  his  position  in  Mary- 
land. His  loss  Avas  four  killed,  seven  Wounded,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Wisconsin  troops.-  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
is  unknown. 

Still  more  iinportant  movements  wei'e  made  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac 
River  as  the  beautiful  month  of  October  was  j^assing  away.  At  that  time 
Major-General  Banks  was  in  command  of  troops  holding  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river  from  Darnestown  to  Williamsport.  Brigadier-General  Charles 
P.  Stone  (who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  special  corps  of  obser- 
vation on  the  right  flank  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac),  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  then  had  his  head-quarters  at  Poolesville,  a  short  distance  from 
Conrad's  and  Edwards's  Ferries,  on  the  Potomac  River.  These  ferries  were 
not  far  from  Leesburg,  the  capital  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  where  it 
was  reported  that  the  Confederate  left,  under  General  X.  G.  Evans,  was 
strong  in  numbers.  The  troops  under  Stone  confronted  this  left  wing, 
and  commanded  the  approaches  to  Leesburg,  a  village  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Alexandria,  Loudon,  and  Hampshire  railway,  and  which  was  the  key  to  the 
upper  interior  conmiunication  with  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Between 
the  two  ferries  just  named  (which  were  four  or  five  miles  apart)  was  Harri- 
son's Island,  three  miles  in  length  and  very  narroAV  and  nearly  equally  divi- 
ding the  river. 

1  Report  of  Colonel  John  W.  Geary,  October  ISth,  1S61.  In  that  report  Colonel  Geary  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Honorable  Daniel  McCook  (father  of  the  several  McCooks  who  served  the  Union  cause  as  general 
officers  so  well  throuurhout  the  war)  was  in  the  enscagement,  gun  in  hand,  as  an  "amateur  soldier." 

2  In  his  repiirt  General  Geary  said  :  "The  four  men  who  were  killed  were  afterward  charged  upon  by  the 
cavalry  and  stabbed  tlirough  the  body,  stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  not  excepting  shoes  and  stockings,  and  left 
in  perfect  nudity.  One  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  crucifixion,  with  his  hands  spread  and  cut  through  the  palms 
with  a  dull  knife.  This  inhuman  treatment  incensed  our  troops  exceedingly,  and  I  fear  its  consequences  may 
be  shown  in  retaliating  hereafter." 
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On  the  1 7tli  of  October  it  was  reported  (erroneously)  that  the  Confederates 
had  evacuated  Leesburg.     General  McClellan  then  determined  to  make   a 
thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  Confederate  left,  to  ascertain  their  strength, 
and  to  cover  the  operations  of  his    topographical    engineers  in 
making  a  map  of  that  region.     He  accordingly  ordered"  General     "  ^^^^^  ' 
McCall,  who  held  the  advanced  command  in  Virginia  on  the  right 
of  the  N^ational  line,  to  move  forward  and  occupy  DrainsAille,  about  half 
way  between  the  Chain  Bridge  and  Leesburg.     He  did  so,  and  pushed  his 
scouts  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  witliin  four  miles  of  the  latter  place. 

On  the  following:  mornins:  *  General   Banks    telegraphed    to 

»  ^  .  ™  •  1  •  '  Oct.  20. 

General  McClellan  from  Darnestown,  saymg,  "  The  signal  station 
at  Sugar  Loaf  telegraphs  that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  from  Leesburg." 
McCall  had  also  reported  to  McClellan  the  previous  evening  that  he  had  not 
encountered  any  opposition,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned  the  town.  On  the  strength  of  Banks's  dispatch,  and  without 
waitinor  for  later  information  from  Drainsville,  McClellan  notified' 

'  Oct.  20. 

General  Stone  of  the  movement  of  McCall.  He  assured  him  that 
"heavy  reconnoissances"  would  be  sent  out  that  day  "in  all  directions"  from 
Drainsville,  and  desired  him  to  keep  "  a  good  lookout  on  Leesburg,"  to  see 
if  it  had  the  efi:ect  to  drive  the  Confederates  away,  adding,  "Perhaps  a  slight 
demonstration  on  your  part  Avould  have  the  effect  to  move  them."  This 
dispatch  reached  Stone  before  noon.  He  acted  promptly,  and  at  evening  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Chief  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river,  during 
the  afternoon,  at  two  places,  and  had  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  toward 
Leesburg,  from  Plarrison's  Island,  adding,  "  I  have  means  of  crossing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points." 
To  this  dispatch  he  received  no  reply. 

The  feint  had  been  made  at  the  ferries  of  Edwards  and  Conrad,  already 
mentioned.  The  brigade  of  General  Gorman,  Seventh  Michigan,  two  troops 
of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  and  the  Putnam  Rangers  were  sent  to  the  former, 
where  a  section  of  Bunting's  New  York  Battery  was  on  duty.  To  the  latter 
Stone  sent  a  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  under  its  commander. 
Colonel  Lee,  a  section  of  Vaughan's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and  Colonel 
Cogswell's  New  York  (Tammany)  Regiment.  The  ferry  was  at  that  time  de- 
fended by  a  section  of  Rickctts's  Battery.  Colonel  Devens  was  sent  to 
Harrison's  Island  in  two  flat-boats  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
bearing  four  companies  of  kis  Massachusetts  Fifteenth.  One  company  of  the 
same  regiment  was  already  there.  A  reserve,  numbering  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  was  held  in  readiness  to  co-operate,  should  a  battle  ensue.  "With 
this  reserve  was  the  fine  body  of  Pennsylvanians  known  as  the  First  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  then  a  representative 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  National  Senate.  These  movements,  at  first 
designed  as  a  feint,  resulted  in  a  battle. 

McCall  had  made  a  reconnoissance  on  Sunday,  the  20th,''  which 

1      T         -T,  n  •  1  /-i'*  October. 

had  evidently  caused  an  opposing  movement  on  the  part  ot  the 
Confederates.     An  infantry  regiment  of  these  had  been  observed  marching 
from  Leesbursr  and  takino;  shelter  behind  a  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 

or?  ' 

the  position  of  the  Nationals  at  Edwards's  Ferry.     In  order  to  disperse  or 
intimidate  these,  General  Gorman  was  ordered  to  deploy  his  forces  in  their 
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view.  Tlirco  flat-boats,  filled  with  troops,  were  maneuvered  as  if  crossing, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  east  into  the  place  where  the  foe  was  concealed.  This 
demonstration  caused  the  Confederates  to  retire,  and  at  twilight  Gorman's 
force  returned  to  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  scouting  party  of  about  twenty  men  had  been  sent 
out  from  Harrison's  Island  under  Captain  Philbrick,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts. They  ascended  the  steep  bank  on  the  A^irginia  side,  opposite  the 
island,  known  as  Ball's  Bluif,  which  rises  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  Potomac.  Philbrick  went  a  short  distance  toward  Leesburg, 
when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a  small  camp  of  Confederates,  appa- 
rently not  well  guarded.  Upon  receiving  information  of  this  fact.  General 
Stone,  who  supposed  that  McCall  was  near  to  assist,  if  necessary,  sent  orders 
to  Colonel  Devens  to  cross  from  Harrison's  Island  with  five  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  proceed  at  dawn  to  surprise  that  camp.  Colonel  Lee  was  also 
ordered  to  cross  from  the  Maryland  shore  Avith  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment and  a  four-oared  boat,  to  occupy  the  island  after  Devens's  departure,  and 
to  send  one  company  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  take  position  on  the  heights 
there,  and  cover  his  return.  Two  mountain  howitzers  were  also  to  be  sent 
stealthily  up  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  and  carried  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  so  as  to  command  the  Virginia  shore.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.  Devens  advanced  at  dawn,  but  the  reported  camp  could 
not  be  found.  It  proved  that  other  objects  had  been  mistaken  for  tents. 
He  marched  cautiously  on  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  without  discovering 
scarcely  a  trace  of  a  foe.  There  he  halted  in  a  wood,  and  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Stone  for  further  orders. 

Devens  had  been  watched  by  vigilant  Confederates.^  Evans  and  his  main 
force  lay  on  Goose  Creek.  Riflemen  and  caA  airy  Avere  hovering  near,  and 
Avaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  Devens.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
Avith  the  former,  in  Avhich  one  of  his  men  Avas  killed  and  nine  Avere  Avounded, 
Avhen  he  fell  back  in  safety  and  in  perfect  order  toward  the  bluff,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  halted  Avithin  a  mile  of  the  little  band 
under  Colonel  Lee.  While  tan-ying  in  an  open  field  of  about  eight  acres,  he 
received  a  message  from  General  Stone,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until 
support  could  be  sent  to  him.  The  remainder  of  Devens's  regiment  had  been 
brought  over  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward,  His  entire  force  consisted  of 
only  six  hundred  and  tAventy-five  men. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Baker,  aa'Iio  Avas  acting  as  brigadier-general, 
in  command  of  the  reserA^es,  had  been  ordered  to  have  the  California  Regi- 
ment, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  at  Conrad's  Ferry  at  sunrise,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  command  ready  to  move  early.  In  order  to  divert 
attention  from  Devens's  moAcment,  Colonel  Gorman  Avas  directed  to  send 
two  companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment,  Colonel  Dana,  across  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  under  coA^er  of  Ricketts's  cannon,  to  make  a  recon- 

1  "  An  English  Combatant"  in  the  Confederate  service,  in  a  vohime  entitled  Battle-fields  of  the  Sout/i.from 
BulFs  Run  to  Gettysburg  (page  SO),  says  that  there  were  several  Marvlanders  in  Evans's  camp  who  were  em- 
ployed as  spies.  Anuins;  these  was  a  wealthy  young  farmer  named  Elijah  White,  who  resided  near  Poolesville. 
lie  belonged  to  a  company  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  often  crossed  the  Potomac  by  swimming  his  horse,  and 
gathered  valuable  information  for  the  insurgents.  He  sometimes  went  even  to  Baltimore,  where  he  held  con- 
ference with  the  secessionists,  and  always  returned  with  assurances  that  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  the 
Marylaiiders  were  rebels. 
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noissance  toward  Leesburg ;  and  a  party  of  tlie  Van  Aleu  cavalry,  led  by 
Major  Mix,  were  ordered  to  scour  the  country  in  the  direction  of  that  town, 
and  after  gaining  all  possible  information  concerning  its  topography,  and  the 
position  of  the  Confederates,  to  hasten  back  to  the  cover  of  the  Minnesota 
skirmishers.  These  movements  were  well  performed.  The  scouts  came 
suddenly  upon  a  Mississippi  regiment,  when  shots  were  exchanged  without 
much  liarm  to  either  party. 

At  a  little  past  noon,  Devens  and  his  band  Avere  assailed  by  Confederates 
under  Colonels  Jenifer  and  Hunton,  in  the  woods  that  skirted  the  open  field 
in  M'hich  they  had  halted.  Infantry  attacked  the  main  body  on  their  left, 
arid  cavalry  fell  upon  the  skirmishers  in  front.  His  men  stood  their  ground 
firmly ;  but,  being  pi-essed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  re-enforcements 
not  arriving,  they  fell  back  about  sixty  paces,  to  foil  an  attempt  to  flank 
them.  This  was  accomplished,  and  they  took  a  position  about  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Colonel  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Baker  had  been  pressing  forward  from  Conrad's 
Ferry,  to  the  relief  of  the  assailed  troops.  Ranking  Devens,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  Harrison's  Island  to  take  the  chief  command,  with  full  discre- 
tionary powers  to  re-enforce  the  party  on  the  Virginia  shore,  or  to  AvithdraAV 
all  of  the  troops  to  the  Maryland 
shore.  He  was  cautioned  to  be  care- 
ful with  the  artillery  under  his  con- 
trol, and  not  to  become  engaged  with 
greatly  superior  numbers. 

When  Baker  found  that  Devens 
had  been  attacked,  he  decided  to  re- 
enforce  him.  It  was  an  unfortixnate 
decision,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  yet  it  then  seemed  to  be  the  only 
proper  one.  The  task  was  a  most 
difticult  and  perilous  one.  The  river 
had  been  made  full  by  recent  rains, 
and  the  currents  in  the  channels  on 
each  side  Avere  Aery  SAvift.  The 
means  for  transjDortation  were  en- 
tirely inadequate.  There  had  been  no  expectation  of  such  moA'ement,  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  it.  There  Avas  only  one  scoaa',  or  flat-boat, 
for  the  service,  between  the  Maryland  shore  and  Harrison's  Island,  and  at 
first  only  tAvo  skifi's  and  a  Francis  metallic  life-boat  Avere  on  the  opposite 
side.  To  these  Avere  soon  added  one  scow ;  and  these  four  little  A'essels  com- 
posed the  entire  means  of  transportation  of  scA^eral  hundi'ed  troops  and 
munitions  of  Avar. 

McClellan  had  not  ordered  more  than  a  "  demonstration "  by  a 
small  portion  of  Stone's  troops,  in  conjunction  Avith  those  of  McCall ;  but 
Stone,  to  Avhom  the  chief  had  not  intimated  his  object  in  ordering  "heavy 
reconnoissances  in  all  directions  "  in  that  A'icinity,  and  Avho  kncAV  that  there 
were  forty  thousand  troops  Avithin  easy  call  of  his  position,  naturally  con- 
sidered that  they  were  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  Confederates  from 
the  Potomac.     He  therefore  made  Avhat  disjiosition  he  might  to  assist  in  the 
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moA'ement,  in  conjunction  Avitli  McCall,  and,  as  lie  supposed,  with  tlie  divi- 
sion of  General  Smith,  known  to  be  within  supj^orting  distance.'  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  very  important  fact  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  General 
McClellan  had  ordered  McCall  to  fall  back  from  Drainesville.  It  was  so. 
At  the  very  time  when  Baker  was  preparing  to  pass  over  the  reserves  in 
force,  ]McCall,  by  order  of  McClellan,  was  marching  back  to  his  camp  near 
the  Chain  Bridge,  and  Smith  was  without  orders  to  do  any  thing  in  particu- 
lar, thus  making  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Nationals  at  BalFs  Bluff 
much  greater  for  want  of  this  support. 

Colonel  Baker,  like  General  Stone,  was  ignorant  of  this  damaging  move- 
ment, and  was  pressing  on  in  high  spirits,  with  the  most  wearisome  and  per- 
plexing toil  in  slowly  passing  his  troops  in  three  scows,"  when,  hearing  the 
sound  of  battle  on  the  Virginia  shore,  he  hastened  over  in  a  small  skiff,  leav- 
ing instructions  to  forward  the  artillery  as  quickly  as  i^ossible.  His  Cali- 
fornia regiment  had  already  crossed  and  joined  Devens  and  Lee.  A  rifled 
6-pounder  of  Bunting's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bramhall, 
followed  them.  Two  howitzers  under  Lieutenant  French  were  already 
there;  and,  just  before  Baker  reached  the  Bluff,  a  detachment  of  Cogswell's 
Tammany  Regiment  had  climbed  the  winding  path  leading  up  from  the  river. 
Baker  now  took  command  of  all  the  forces  on  the  Bluff,  numbering  nineteen 
hundred.^  These  vv^ere  immediately  formed  in  battle  order,  and  awaited 
attack. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Nationals  were  compelled  to  give  battle  was 
luifavorable  for  them.  It  was  an  open  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
dense  forest,  and  terminatino;  on  the  fourth  at  the  brow  of  the  hisrh  bluff  at 
the  river.  With  their  backs  to  the  stream,  the  Union  forces  were  prepared 
for  the  contest,  Avhich  was  begun  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  General 
Evans,  who  hurled  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  under  Colonel  Burt,  u[)on 
Baker's  left  flank,  and  the  commands  of  Jenifer  and  Hunton  upon  his  front.* 
These  came  from  the  woods,  that  swarmed  with  Confederates,  and  were 
received  with  the  most  determined  spirit.  The  battle  instantly  became 
general  and  severe.  Colonel  Featherston,  with  the  Seventeenth  Mississippi, 
joined  in  the  fray.  Bramhall  and  French  soon  brought  their  heavy  guns  to 
bear,  and  were  doing  good  execution,  when  both  ofiicers  were  borne  wounded 
away,  and  their  pieces  were  hauled  to  the  rear,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  their  foe.  A  greater  calamity  speedily  followed.  The  gallant 
Baker  was  seen  here  and  there  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  encouraging  his 
men  by  words  and  deeds,  and  when  the  battle  had  lasted  nearly  two  hours 
he  fell  dead,  j^ierced  with  many  bullets.' 

'  See  page  183. 

-  The  current  was  so  strong  r.nrl  deep  that  it  could  be  navigated  by  the  scows  only  by  dragging  them  up  the 
Maryland  shore  above  the  island,  and  letting  them  float  diagonally  across  the  stream  until  they  touched  the 
islanil.  The  voyage  from  the  latter  to  the  Virginia  shore  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way.  The  operation 
was  very  slow,  and  the  passage  of  the  few  troops  occupied  about  three  hours. 

3  Baker's  entire  force  consisted  of  the  California  Kcgiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  5T0  ;  the  New  York 
Tammany  Regiment,  Colonel  Milton  Cogswell,  3G0 ;  and  portions  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
Devens,  653  and  of  the  Twentieth,  Colonel  Lee,  31S— total,  1,901. 

*  The  attacking  troops  were  Evans's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Eighth  Virginia,  and  Thirteenth,  Seventeenth, 
•ind  Eighteenth  Mississippi. 

^  Colonel  Baker  was  probably  killed  instantly.  Eye-witnesses  say  that  a  tall,  red-haired  man  appeared 
cmeriring  from  the  smoke,  and  approaching  to  within  five  feet  of  the  commander,  fired  into  his  body  the  con- 
tints  of  a  self-cocking  nvolver  pistol.     At  the  same  moment  a  bullet  entered  his  skull  behind  his  ear,  and  a 
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The  immediate  command  now  devolved  upon  Colonel  Lee,  but  Cogs- 
well, his  superior,  soon  took  the  control  of  affairs.  Seeing  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  troops,  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  their  front  and  flanks, 
and  a  deep  and  turbulent  river  in  their  rear,  Cogswell  ordered  thena  to 
move  to  the  left,  and  attempt  to  cut  their  way  tlirough  to  Edwards's  Ferry, 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  they  might  receive  the  aid  of  the  force 
there  under  General  Stone.  This  movement  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  Tammany  Regiment,  deceived  by  the  beckoning  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
whom  they  mistook  for  a  Xational  one,  dashed  off  on  a  charge  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  deceiver,  carrying  with  them  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Then  a  destructive  fire  at  close  distance  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column 
by  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  Colonel  William  Barksdale,  which 
advanced  from  the  direction  of  the  ferry.  Cogswell's  plan  was  frustrated, 
and  he  gave  orders  for  liis  whole  force  to  retire  immediately  to  Harrison's 
Island,  and  thence  to  the  Maryland  shore. 

That  retreat  almost  instantly  became  a  rout.  Down  the  steep  declivity 
the  Nationals  hurried,  in  wild  disorder,  to  reach  the  boats,  while  the  Con- 
federates, who  had  followed  them  up  to  the  brow  of  the  bluff  with  ball  and 
bavohet,  fired  into  the  straggling  mass  below  with  murderous  effect.  The 
fugitives  huddled  on  the  shore, 
formed  in  some  order  at  first, 
and  kept  up  the  hopeless  fight 
for  a  time,  while  endeavoring 
to  cross  the  flood  to  Harrison's 
Island.  Only  one  large  flat- 
boat  was  there,  and  that,  Avitli 
an  over-load  of  wounded  and 
others,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
first  voyage,  was  riddled  with 
bixllets,  and  sunk.  The  small- 
er vessels  had  disappeared  in 
the  gloom,  and  thei-e  was  no 
means  of  escape  for  the  Union- 
ists but  by  swimming.  This 
was  attempted  by  some.  Seve- 
ral of  them  were  shot  in  the 
water,'  and  others,  swept  away 
by  the  current  in  the  darkness, 
were  drowned." 


_f  Wood's  - 
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A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Cogswell's 


sln^  from  a  Mississippi  Yager  woundetl  his  arm  and  made  a  terrible  opening  in  his  side.  Captain  Beirel,  of  the 
Calit'ornia  recriment.  who  was  close  by  Baker,  caught  the  slayer  of  his  friend  by  the  throat,  just  as  he  was 
stooping  to  seize  the  colonel's  sword,  and  with  his  pistol  blew  out  his  brains.  Baker  h.id  enjoined  many  of  his 
California  regiment  that  if  he  should  fall  in  battle,  not  to  let  the  Confederates  get  possession  of  his  body.  Beirel, 
the  avenger,  and  the  brave  leader  of  company  G  of  that  regiment,  acting  upon  these  instructions,  raised  the 
precious  burden  in  his  .arms  and  bore  it  away  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  delivered  it  to  Major  Young,  who 
conveyed  it  safely  to  the  river  and  took  it  across. 

1  Pollard  says  (i.  ISl)  that  after  the  Nationals  had  surrendered,  "the  Confederates  kept  up  their  fire  upon 
those  who  tried  to  cross,  and  many  not  drowned  in  the  river  were  shot  in  the  act  of  swimming." 

'■'  The  gallant  Captain  Beirel  was  among  the  last  who  left  the  shore  and  swam  across  the  river.  He  was 
compelled  to  drop  his  sword  midway,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Many  of  the  men,  before  they  surrendered,  threw 
their  arms  into  the  river.  Bramb.-vll's  gun  had  been  spiked  and  completely  disabled.  It  was  brought  to  the 
bluff  and  tumbled  over,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  go  into  the  river. 
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command,  inc•lu(lin^•  liimsclf  and  Colonel  Lee,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
marched  off  to  Leesburg,  whilst  Colonel  Devens  escaped  on  his  horse,  that 
swam  across  the  turbulent  Potomac.  A  few  \\-ere  saved  from  captivity  l)y 
stealino-  aloni;-  under  tlie  haid>:s,  and  making  their  way  to  Gorman's  camp 

below. 

Wliile  the  contest  was  raging  at  Ball's  Bluff,  General  Stone,  Avho  was  at 
Edwards's  P'erry  with  aboiit  seven  thousand  troops,  had  been  sending  o\'er 
the  remainder  of  Gorman's  brigade  to  co-operate  with  Baker,  all  the  while 
unsuspicious  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  troops  of  that  commander.     He 

_  had  received  information  from 

.^i__,.   ;.  "  time  to  time  that  Baker  was 

perfectly  able  to  hold  his  po- 
sition, if  not  to  advance  ;  and, 
believing  that  lie  Avould  re- 
pulse and  drive  his  assailants, 
he  was  prepared  to  push 
Colonel  Gorman  forward  to 
strike  the  retreatmg  forces  on 
their  flank.  He  felt  anxious, 
however,  and  at  foiir  o'clock 
telegraphed  to  General  Banks 
for  a  brigade  of  his  division,  to  place  on  the  Maryland  shore,  in  support  of 
the  troops  on  Harrison's  Island  and  the  severely  pressed  combatants  on  Ball's 
Bluff' 

A  little  while  afterward,  the  sad  news  of  Baker's  death  was  received,  and 

Stone  hastened  forward  to  take  command  in  person.     On  his  way  he  Avas 

met  by  some  of  the  fugitives,  Avith  the  tale  that  the  Confederates  Avere  ten 

thousand  strong,  and  that  all  Avas  lost.     Still  ignorant  of  the  position  of 

McCall,  he  left  orders  to  hold  Harrison's  Island,  and  then  hastened  back  to 

EdAvards's  Ferry,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  tAventy-flve  hundred  troops  that  he 

had  sent  across  the  river.     There  he  Avas  joined  by  General  Banks, 

°^l\^^'     at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  Avho  took  the  chief  command. 

Orders  arrived  at  about  the  same  time,  from  General  McClellan, 

to  hold  the  Island  and  the  Virginia  shore  at  all  hazards,  and  intimating  that 

re-enforcements  Avould  be  sent.^ 

So  ended  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,^  in  disaster  to  the  National  arms. 
In  the  camps  of  the  Unionists,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle,  on  that  gloomy 
night  of  the  21st  of  October,  there  Avas  darkness  and  Avoe,  Avhile  the  little 


Banks's  iie-vd-qitartees  at  kdwards's  feery. 


1  Stone  had  kept  McClellan  advised  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Ball's  Bluff  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
latter  commander,  toward  evening,  ordered  General  Banks  to  send  one  briguile  to  the  support  of  the  troops  on 
Harrison's  Island,  and  to  move  with  the  other  two  to  Seneca  Mills,  ready  to  sujiport  General  Stone,  at  Edwards's 
Ferry. — See  McClellan's  Ueport,  page  34. 

'■>  Reports  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone  and  his  subordinates,  October  25th,  1S61,  and  of  General  N.  G.  Evans, 
the  Confederate  commander,  October  25th,  1S61.  The  latter  report  was,  in  several  respects,  marred  by  mis- 
representations. It  represented  the  Confederate  force  at  only  1,709,  omitting  to  state  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
strong  reserve  of  Mississippi  troops,  with  six  guns,  posted  so  as  to  repel  any  troops  that  might  approach  from 
Edwards's  Ferry.  From  the  best  information  since  obt.ained,  it  Is  agreed  that  Evans's  force  numbered  4,000.  His 
report  also  claimed  that,  with  his  small  force  of  1,700,  eight  thousand  Nationals  were  fought  and  beaten,  and  that 
the  Confederates  killed  and  captured  a  greater  number  than  their  whole  force  engaged.  It  also  declared  that 
long-range  cannon  were  fired  upon  the  Confederates  from  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  when  there  were  no 
heavy  guns  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

3  This  is  called  the  Battle  of  Leesburg  by  Confederate  writers. 
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villase  of  Leesburg,  near  by,  whither  tlie  captives  were  taken,  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Confederates  there  were  wild  with  joy.  The  Union  loss 
was  about  one  thousand  men  and  three  cannon.  Xearly  three  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  over  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Rich- 
mond.' The  Confederate  loss  was  about  three  hundred.  According  to  Genei-al 
Evans's  report,  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed,  including  Colo- 
nel E.  R.  Burt,  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  and  tAvo  taken  prisoners. 
He  did  not  mention  the  number  of  his  wounded,  Avhich  was  reported  to  be 
large. 

The  death  of  Senator  Baker  was  felt  as  a  national  calamity."  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  Thoroughly 
comprehending  the  great  issue,  and  the  horrible  crime  of  the  conspirators,  he 
had  eagerly  left  the  halls  of  legislation  (where  he  had  combated  the  friends 
of  the  criminals  with  eloquent  Avords,  and  voted  for  abundant  means  to  crush 
the  rebellion)  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  battle  for  the  right.  The  achieve- 
ments of  his  little  band  at  Ball's  Bluff,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  Army  ot 
the  Potomac,  assisted  greatly  in  effacing  from  the  escutcheon  of  that  army 
the  stain  it  received  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  the  grieved,  and  disap- 
pointed, and  mortified  loyal  people  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  catas- 
trophe. To  the  most  inexpert  there  appeared  evidence  of  fatal  mismanagement. 
General  JMcClellan,  General  Stone,  and  Colonel  Baker  all  received  censure  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  persons  ;  the  first,  for  remissness  in  duty  in 
not  informing  Stone  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  McCall,  and  sending 
rc-enforccments;  the  second,  for  sending  troops  across  the  river  without  ade- 
quate transportation  for  a  larger  body  at  a  time  ;  and  the  third,  for  rashness 
in  crossing  at  all  and  engaging  the  Confederates,  double  his  own  in  numbers. 

There  was  a  natural  clamor  for  investiaration,  and,  on  the  assemblino-  of 
Congress,  the   House   of  Representatives   passed  a    resolution    asking   the 


>  Twenty-four  of  the  prisoners  wore  officers,  namely,  two  colonels,  one  major,  one  adjutant,  one  assistant- 
surgeon,  seven  captains,  and  twelve  lieutenants.  The  colonels  were  M.  Cogswell  (Captain  of  the  Eif;hth  U.  S. 
Infantry),  of  the  Forty-second  New  York  Volunteers,  and  W.  Raymond  Lee,  of  the  Twentieth  Massacliusetts 
Volunteers.  The  major  was  P.  J.  Elvers,  of  the  latter  re;,'iment.  At  Leesburg,  General  Evans  (who  was  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  strongman,  of  unusual  length  of  limb,  and  in  manners  courteous  and  dignified)  offered  the  cap- 
tains a  parole  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not,  unless  exchanged,  again  "bear  arms  against  the  Southern 
Confederacy. ■■'  They  refused  to  accept  it,  and  were  sent  to  Hichmond  by  way  of  Manassas,  arriving  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  where  they  were  greeted  with  many  jeers  from  an  immense  crowd, 
«uch  as  "  I  say,  Yanks,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  The  captains  were  confined  in  the  tobacco  warehouse,  already  men- 
tioned on  page  2G,  where  they  were  soon  brought  under  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  notorious  General  Winder. 
A  full  account  of  the  experience  of  the  captains  may  be  found  in  a  little  volume  entitled  ^Prison  Life  in  the 
Tohdcco  Warehouse  at  Richmond,''^  by  Lieutenant  William  C.  Harris,  of  Baker's  California  regiinent. 

=  In  a  general  order  issued  by  McClellan,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  he  announced  the  death  of  Baker,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  one  having  "  many  titles  to  honor,'"  as  a  patriot  -'zealous  for  the  honor  of  iiis  adopted  country  " 
(he  was  horn  in  England),  cut  off  '•  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  as  a  statesman,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier  <listinguished  in  two  wars."  When  Congress  met,  in  December,  the  Senate  appointed  it  day 
(the  nth  of  that  month)  for  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished  member.  The  President  was 
there  to  participate  iu  the  mournful  i>ro(X'edings.  Most  touching  eulogies  were  pronounced  by  the  dead  hero's 
compatriots  of  the  Senate.  From  that  body  went  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  like  pro- 
ceedings were  held  ;  and  all  over  the  country  there  was  general  grief  because  of  the  fall  of  that  noble  man.  In 
California,  which  had  been  his  chosen  residence  for  a  long  time,  the  news  of  his  death  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. It  reached  San  Francisco  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  the  line  of  teKgrajih  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  having  been  just  completed.  That  line  was  opened  for  messages  on  the  25th  of  October,  when  a 
communication  (the  first)  was  sent  by  Judge  Field  to  President  Lincoln.  While  they  were  preparing  in  San 
Francisco,  on  the  following  day,  to  fire  a  salute  in  honor  of  this  important  event,  a  dispatch  from  the  East 
announced  the  death  of  Baker.     Rejoicing  was  changed  into  mourning,  and  the  celebration  was  deferred. 

YOL.  ]I.— 10 
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«  Dec.  16, 

1S61. 


Feb.  8, 
1862. 


Secretary  of  War  "  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  measures  had  been  taken 
to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  the  disastrous  movement  of 
the  National  troops  at  BalFs  Bluff."  It  was  answered"  that 
General  McClellan  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  would,  at  that  time,  be  injurioiis  to  the  public  ser- 
vice." But  General  McClellan  had  already  answered  that  inquiry,  so  fsir  as 
one  of  the  commanders  was  concerned.  He  was  at  Stone's  head-quarters,  at 
Poolesville,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster,  and  from  there  had  telegraphed 
to  the  President,  saying,  "  I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  General  Stone 
is  without  blame.  Had  his  orders  been  followed,  there  could  (or  would)  have 
been  no  disaster."'  This  was  unknown  to  the  public.  They  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ap])arent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  General-in-chief  to  stifle 
investigation,  and  more  than  ever  he  was  held  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  the  disaster. 

For  a  time  there  were  warm  discixssions  in  Congress  on  the  subject. 
Finally  a  victim  appeared  to  propitiate  the  public  feeling,  in  the 
person  of  General  Stone,  who  was  arrested'  by  order  of  the 
War  Department  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  at  the  entrance 
to  NeAV  York  Bay,  and  then,  used  for  the  confinement  of  political  priso- 
ners. There  he  was  detained  until  the  following  August,  when,  Avithout 
trial,  or   any   public   j^roceedings    whatever,  he  was   released.     That    fort- 

_  -^  ,  ress   being  a    place   of 

durance  for  men  charged 
with  treasonable  acts, 
this  gallant  and  truly  pa- 
triotic officer  suffered  pa- 
tiently and  silently,  for 
a  greater  portion  of  the 
war,  under  the  imputa- 
tions of  disloyalty.  He 
was  imprisoned  without 
public  accusation,  was 
held  a  prisoner  about 
six  months,  in  profound 
ignorance  of  any  charges  against  him,  and  was  released  without  comment  by 
the  power  that  closed  the  prison  doors  upon  him.° 

But  little  more  remains   to   be  said   concerning   affairs  at   Ball's   Ijluff. 


FORT    LAFAYETTE. 


•  Dispatch  to  President  Lincoln,  Tuesday  eveninsr,  October  22d,  ISGl.  General  Stone  -vvcn  knew  that  the 
public  would  naturally  blame  him  for  the  disaster,  he  heinir  in  cliief  command  there,  and  he  had  suggested  to 
General  McClellan  that  he  should  desire  a  court  of  inquiry,  when  that  oflicer  showed  him  the  above  satisfactory 
vindication  by  the  highest  authority. 

^  The  iirococdings  in  this  case  were  extraordinary.  So  full  was  the  acquittal  of  all  blame  accorded  by  Gene- 
ral M.cClcllan  to  General  Stone,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  President,  that  Stone  was  not  only  retained  in  command, 
but  his  force  was  increased  to  the  number  of  12,000  men.  For  about  a  hundred  days  Stone  was  liusily  engaged  in 
his  duties,  and  h.ad  just  submitted  to  McClellan  apian  for  the  capture  of  General  D.  II.  Hill  and  his  force  of  4,500 
men,  lying  opposite  his  camp,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  place<l  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  to  answer  charges  against  his  loy.alty.  Ills  explanations  were  such  that  the  Committee  simply 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  on  the  points  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called,  "  the  testimony 
was  conflicting." 

General  Stone  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter  until  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February,  when,  after  being 
engaged  at  Willard's  hotel,  in  Washington,  in  the  examination  of  maps  until  almost  midnight,  he  was  retiring  to 
his  residence,  he  found  General  Sykes,  an  old  friend,  and  then  commander  of  the  city  guard,  waiting  for  him, 
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Supposing  all  the  troops  to  be  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  McClellan 
telegraphed  to  Stone  to  intrench  himself  there,  and  to  hold  his  jjosition,  at 
all  hazards,  until  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
Banks  to  remove  the  remainder  of  his  division  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  send 
over  as  many  men  as  possible  to  re-enforce  Stone.  These  orders  'svere 
promptly    obeyed.       Intrenchments    were    thrown    i;p ;    large    numbers  of 

with  orders  from  General  McClellan  for  his  arrest,  and  immediate  departure  for  Fort  Lafayette.*  He  exchanged 
his  military  for  citizen's  dress,  said  a  few  consoling;  words  to  his  wife,  and  departed  for  Sykes's  quarters,  where 
he  was  kei^t  until  mornin?.  and  then  sent  under  a  guard  to  Fort  Hamilton,  near  Fort  Lafayette.  Before  leaving 
he  had  written  to  the  Adjiitint-General,  asking  for  information  concerning  his  arrest,  not  doubting  that  there 
was  some  strange  misunderstanding  in  the  matter.  On  the  10th  he  was  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  Burke,  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  and  was  then  taken  over  to  Fort  Lafayette  in  a  boat.  There  he  was  confined  in  a  casemate  fifty- 
four  days,  receiving  the  most  kind  treatment.  There  he  again  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General,  requesting  a  copy 
of  charges,  and  a  trial,  but,  as  before,  was  denied  any  response. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Stone's  friends  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  obtainjustice  for  him  at  Washing- 
ton. When  his  brother-in-law,  on  his  way  thither,  stopped  in  New  Vork.  to  consult  with  Lieutenaut-General  Scott, 
the  astonished  veteran,  who  had  not  till  then  heard  of  his  arrest,  indignantly  exclaimed,  '•  Cidonel  Stone  a  traitor  1 
Why,  if  he  is  a  traitor.  I  am  a  traitor,  and  we  are  ail  traitors.  While  holding  Washington  last  year,  he  was 
my  right  hand,  .and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  held  the  place  without  him. "t 

After  the  lap.se  of  fifty-four  days.  General  Stone  was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  ho  had  larger 
liberty.  He  was  released  on  the  IGth  of  August,  by  an  order  from  the  War  Department,  sent  by  telegraph.  He 
Immediately  applied  for  orders  to  active  duty  ;  and  on  returning  to  Washington  he  searched  in  vain  in  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant-General  and  of  the  War  Department  for  the  order  for  his  arrest;  the  law  requiring  the  officer 
issuing  such  order  to  sivc  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  noting  the  offense,  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Halleck,  then  General-in-Chief,  knew  nothing  about  it.  Stone  then  went  to  the  President, 
who  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  kindly  remarked,  "I  could  never  be  made  to  believe 
General  Stone  was  a  traitor."'  In  endeavors  to  give  to  his  country  his  active  services  in  the  war  he  was  thwarted, 
and  it  was  not  until  May,  1SG3,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  again  upon  duty  in  the  field,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Banks,  then  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  served  faithfully 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  until  prostrated  by  malarious  fever  before  Petersburg,  when  the  service  lost  a 
meritorious  and  patriotic  officer. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  written  to  the  author  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  of  the  City  of  New  York,  may  be  appropriately  given.  It  furnishes  interesting  additions  to  the  history 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  in  February,  1S61,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work. 

"Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Police, 
•'300  Mulberry  Street 

"  A^ew  York,  August  ISth,  1S66. 

'■Benson  J.  Lossing.  Esq., 
"Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

"  Dear  Sik: — On  reading  your  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  late  President  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  change  his  route  in  going  to  the  City  of  Washington,  in  February,  1S61,  I  was  impressed  with  the  faithfulness, 
so  far  as  the  narrative  goes,  but  regretted  that  it  was  not  more  full  in  showing  how  and  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  valuable  life  at  that  important  period. 

"  It  will  he  remembered  that  there  was  much  uncertainty  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion  as  to  what 
course  the  conspirators  desigUi-d  taking  to  carry  out  their  plans;  and,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  pur- 
pose, in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1S60,  I  detailed  two  of  my  most  intelligent  detectives  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington, with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  secret  plans  of  the  conspirators,  if  they  had  any,  for  hiking 
possession  of  the  seat  of  Government,  and  to  communicate  with  Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  on  the  subject  I 
did  not  know  the  Senator  personally  at  that  time,  but  I  had  a  reputation  of  him  that  justified  me  in  confiding 
in  him. 

"  On  Friday,  Januarj'  4th.  1S61.  I  received  a  note  from  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  requesting  me  to  send  a  num- 
ber of  detectives  to  Washington,  fur  the  same  purpose  that  I  had  already  disi)atched  the  two  alluded  to.     I  then 


*  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (Part  II.,  pn^e  18)  is  a  statement  of  General  McClellan,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  arrest  he  received  infornintiun  from  a  refujjee  from  Leesburp,  which,  in  his  mind, "  tended  to  corroborate  some  of  the  charges  made 
against  General  Stone,"  which  he  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  received  orders  to  arrest  the  General  and  send  him  iinme- 
diately  to  Fort  Lafayette.  What  those  charges  were,  neither  the  Committee  on -the  Conduct  of  the  War  nor  General  McClellan  ever  made 
public. 

t  When,  late  in  1360,  General  Stone,  who  had  left  the  army  (in  which  he  held  the  commission  of  capuiin  by  brevet,  awarded  for  mer  - 
torious  services  in  Mexico),  was  in  Washington  City,  General  Scott  desired  him  to  rally  around  him  the  loyal  men  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  complied,  and  on  the  1st  of  Janua'-y,  1861,  hewas  made  Inspector-general  of  the  District.  He  at  once  commenced  organizing 
.and  instructing  volunteers  and  when  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  he  had  un.ier  him  no  less  than  .'J,000  well-organized  troops  fit  for  service. 
He  was  the  tirst  man  mustered  into  the  service  for  the  defense  of  the  Capital.  That  was  done  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1861.  He  was  in 
command  oi  tlie  troops  in  Washington  during  the  dark  days  at  the  close  of  April,  when  that  city  was  cut  off  from  the  loyal  people.  Durmg 
those  seven  days,  he  slept  but  three  hours  in  his  bed,  all  <.ther  rest  being  taken  in  his  military  cloak.  All  the  outposts  around  Washington 
were  under  his  command  until  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  army  into  Virginia,  in  May  (see  pages  480,  481,  and  4S-,  volume  1.),  and  Bome 
of  his  troops  were  the  first  to  encounter  the  pickets  of  the   nsurgents. 
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troops  were  crossed,  and  active  preparations  -vrere  in  progress  for  moving 

strongly  upon  the  Confederates,  when,  on  Tuesday  night,"  Gene- 

"^Gi*^^'      ^"'^    McClellan    arrived   at   Poolesville.     Then,   as   he    says,    he 

"  learned,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  full  details  of  the  affair."     The 

preparations  for  a  forward  movement,  which  promised  the  most  important 

results  for  the  National  cause,  were  immediately  suspended,  and  orders  were 


determined  to  go  that  night  myself,  and  take  with  me  another  of  my  men.  I  purposed  looking  the  field  over, 
■with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  such  an  attempt  being  ina<le.  In  the  morning  of  Saturday  I 
found  a  want  of  harmony  among  the  friends  of  the  Union — scarcely  any  two  looked  at  the  crisis  through  the  same 
medium.  Mr.  Colfax  invited  me  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  sort  of  committee  of  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  residence  of  Senat'.>r  Trumbull,  that  moniing.  It  nutuben-d  about  a  dozen  persons,  and  there  were 
about  twelve  ditferent  opinions  among  them  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  conspirators.  The  extreme  views 
were  entertained  by  Senator  Trumbull  and  Eep.  E.  B.  Washburn.  One  of  these  gentlemen  regarded  the  'matter 
as  nothing  more  than  the  usu.al  Southern  vaunting;  that  the  South  had  been  badly  defeated,  and  the  secession 
talk  meant  nothing  but  braggadocio;  that  they  had  had  things  so  long  their  own  way,  it  could  not  be  expected 
of  them  to  quietly  submit  to  defeat;  a  few  weeks  and  all  would  be  peaceful  again.'  The  other  gentU  man  was 
of  opinion  'that  the  Southern  men  meant  every  word  they  uttered ;  that  they  had  been  preparing  fortius 
thing  since  1832;  that  he  was  convinced  they  h.ad  selected  this  lime  because  they  think  themselves  re.ady.  while 
we  are  not ;  that  they  h.ive  made  preparations  which  we  know  nothing  about ;  that  their  plan  was  to  destroy  the 
Government  and  to  start  one  of  their  own  ;  and  that  to  take  possession  of  Washington  was  more  than  half  the 
battle.' 

"  None  of  the  remaining  gentlemen  agreed  with  either  of  these,  nor  with  themselves. 

"While  at  this  meeting,  I  learned  that  a  large  number  of  detectives  had  been  sent  for  to  all  the  larger  cities. 
East,  North,  and  West,  and  among  these  it  was  mentioned  that  Marshal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  had  been  applied  to, 
and  had  promised  to  send  ten  detectives.  I  told  the  gentlemen  plainly  the  Marshal  would  betray  them  ;  that 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  South  in  anj-  movement  they  would  make;  that  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
declined  an  invitation  to  exchange  a  detective  of  his  for  one  of  mine,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  but  one  in  his 
force,  and  consequently  he  could  not  now  furnish  them  with  ten.  In  reply,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Corwin  h.ad 
confidence  in  Marshal  Kane,  and  the}'  also  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Corwin.  So,  as  they  decided  to  hold  on  to  the 
Marshal  and  his  bogus  detectives,  I  concluded  not  to  act  with  them. 

"  I  then  called  on  a  number  of  other  members  of  Congress,  without  finding  much  improvement ;  the  excep- 
tional case  was  Senator  Grimes.  One  distiniiuished  Senator  informed  me  that  he  was  in  counsel  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  that  in  a  duy  or  two  they  would  be  .able  to  adjust  all  apjiarent  differences. 

"  After  that  I  went  among  the  people,  and  soon  found  that  Mr.  Washburn  was  nearer  right  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress  I  had  t.alked  with.  I  also  found  that  the  s.afety  of  the  country  depended  on  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott,  and  I  determimd  to  consult  with  him;  but  I  feared  the  General  could  not  spare  sufficient  time  to 
talk  with  me  as  fully  as  I  desired,  and  then  coriclu<Ied  to  see  one  of  his  confidential  officers.  On  inquiring.  I 
learned  that  two  of  General  Scotfs  family  had  great  influence  with  him.  Col.  Eobt.  E.  Lee  and  Capt.  Chas.  P. 
Stone.  I  do  not  know  what  induced  me  to  select  Captain  Stone  in  preference  to  Col.  Lee,  but  I  did  so,  and 
called  on  the  Ca[>tain  at  his  quarters.  We  conversed  freelj'  in  regard  to  the  impending  trouble,  and  especially 
of  the  danger  in  which  Washington  stood.  I  informed  him  I  would  leave  three  of  my  detectives  in  the  city, 
and,  at  his  request,  agreed  to  instruct  them  to  report  to  him  verbally  any  things  of  importance  thoy  should 
discover. 

"  I  stopped  in  Baltimore  that  night  on  my  way  homj,  and  ascertained  from  Marshal  Kane  himself  the  plan 
by  which  Maryland  was  to  be  precipitated  out  of  the  Union,  against  the  efforts  of  Govr.  Ilicks  to  keep  it  there  ; 
and  with  Maryland  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  told  me  Maryland  would  wait  for  the  action  of  Virginia, 
and  that  action  would  take  place  within  a  month ;  and  '  that  when  Virginia  seceded  through  a  convention, 
Maryland  would  secede  by  gravitation.'  It  was  at  this  interview  I  ascertained  Fort  McHenry  to  be  garrisoned 
by  a  corporal's  guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  and  that  the  Baltimore  police  were  keeping  guard  on  the  outside, 
to  prevent  the  roughs  from  capturing  it  prematurely.  I  communicated  the  facts  to  Captain  Stone,  and  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  January  9th,  troops  from  Washington  took  possession  of  the  fort,  under  orders  from 
General  Scott 

"At  a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington  I  called,  of  course,  on  Captain  Stone,  and  informed  him  of  the  purposes 
contemplated  in  Baltimore,  lie  then  requested  me  to  put  some  of  my  men  on  duty  there,  and  instruct  them 
to  report  to  him  in  person,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  by  mail,  as  he  could  not  trust  the  mails.  I  had  previously 
placed  two  men  there,  and  on  my  return  selected  a  third,  whom  I  sent  directly  to  Captain  Stone  for  special 
instructions.  Under  these  instructions,  this  officer,  David  3.  Bookstaver,  remained  at  B.altimore  until  February 
23d,  when  I  relieved  him.  During  that  period,  while  apparently  occupied  as  a  music  agent,  Bookstaver  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  strangers  who  frequent  music, 
variety,  and  book  stores,  while  the  other  two  detectives  .had  joined  an  organization  of  rebel  roughs,  destined 
to  go  South  or  elsewhere,  whenever  their  services  should  be  required. 

"It  was  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  20th,  that  Bookst.aver  obtained  the  information  that  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  first  tr.iin  for  Washington.  Before  going,  he  posted  a  letter  to  me,  briefly 
stating  the  condition  of  things,  ami  of  his  intention  to  go  on  the  four  o'clock  morning  train  and  report.  I  shall 
complete  this  narrative  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Stone  on  the  subject. 

'•'It  is  impossible,  with  the  time  now  at  my  disposal,  to  give  you  any  thing  like  a  detailed  history  of  the 
information  derived  from  your  men,  and  from  dozens  of  letters  and  reports  from  other  sources,  addressed  some- 
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given  for  the  entire  force  to  recross  the  river  to  the  Maryland  sWe,  Generals 
Banks  and  Stone,  and  the  troops  under  their  commands,  were  disappointed 
and  mortified,  for  they  knew  of  no  serious  impediments  then  in  the  way  of 
an  advance.  General  McClellan  subsequently  said,  that  "  a  few  days  after- 
ward," he  "  received  information  Avhich  seemed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  effect 
that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  ordered  from  Manassas  to  Leesburg, 
to  cut  off  our  troops  on  the  Virginia  side ;"  and  that  their  "  timely  with- 
drawal had  probably  prevented  a  still  more  serious  disaster.'"  Plain  people 
inquired  whether  sufiicient  re-enforcements  for  the  Nationals,  to  counteract 
the  movement  from  Manassas,  might  not  have  been  spared  from  the  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  troops  then  lying  at  case  around  Washington,  only  a 
few  miles  distant.  Plain  people  were  answered  by  the  question,  What  do 
you  know  about  Avar? 

times  to  the  Gcncral-in-Chief  and  sometimes  to  myself,  which  siTved  to  convince  botli  of  us  that  there  was 
imminent  daniier  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  would  be  sacrificed,  shonld  he  attempt  to  pass  through  ISaltimore  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  published  in  the  newspapers  as  the  programme  of  his  journey. 

"'The  closing  piece  of  information  on  the  subject  was  brought  by  one  of  your  men,  Bookstaver.  He  had 
for  weeks  been  stationed  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  (two  days  before  the  intended  passage 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  through  Baltimore)  he  arrived  by  the  eaily  train  and  reported  to  me.  His  information  was 
entirely  corroborative  of  that  already  in  our  possession;  and  at  the  time  of  making  my  morningreport  to  the 
General-in-Chief,  I  communicated  thai.  General  Scott  had  received  from  other  sources  urgent  warnings  also,  and 
he  stated  to  me  that  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  pass  Baltimore  alive  by  the  train  on  the 
day  fixed.  "  But,"  said  the  General,  "while  you  and  I  know  this,  we  cannot  convince  these  gentlemen  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  coming  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  as  quietly  as  any  previous  President." 

"'I  recommended  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  officially  warned;  and  sugi:ested  that  it  would  be  altogether 
best  that  he  should  tak<'  the  train  of  that  evening  from  Philadelphia,  and  so  reach  Washington  early  the  next 
day.  General  Seott&aid  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  dignity  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  changing  the  programme 
of  his  journey  on  account  of  danger  to  his  life.  I  replied  to  this,  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal dignity  was  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  destruction,  or,  at  least,  dangerous  disorganization 
of  the  United  States  Government,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  his  death  by  violence  in  Baltimore ; 
that  in  a  few  days  more  the  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan  would  end,  and  there  would  (in  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death) 
be  no  elected  President  to  assume  the  otlice;  that  the  Northern  cities  would,  on  learning  of  the  violent  death 
of  the  President-elect,  pour  masses  of  excited  people  upon  Baltimore,  which  would  be  destroyed,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  worst  form  of  civil  war,  with  the  Government  utterly  unprep.ired  for  it. 

'"General  Scott,  after  asking  me  how  the  details  could  be  arranged  insosliorta  time,  and  receiving  my 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  advised  nuietly  to  take  the  eveniu:;  train,  and  that  it  would  ilo  him  no 
harm  to  have  the  telegraph  wires  cut  for  a  few  hours,  he  directed  mo  to  seek  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  few  lines,  which  he  handed  me. 

"'It  was  already  ten  o'clock,  and  when  I  reached  Mr.  Seward's  house  he  had  left:  I  followed  him  to  the 
Capitol,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him  until  after  12  m.  I  handed  him  the  General's  note ;  he  listened 
attentively  to  what  I  said,  and  asked  me  to  write  down  my  information  and  suggestions,  and  then,  taking  the 
Iiaper  I  had  written,  he  hastily  left. 

'"The  note  I  wrote" was  what  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  carried  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Phil.adelphia.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  stated  that  it  was  this  note  which  induced  him  to  change  his  journey  as  he  diii.  The  stories  of  dis'juixe  are 
all  nonsense  ;  Mr.  Lincoln  merely  took  the  sleeping-car  in  the  night  train.  I  know  nothing  of  any  connection 
of  Mr.  Pinkerton  with  the  matter.' 

"The  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made  was  sent  to  me  by  General  Stone,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
of  mine,  made  in  consequence  of  having  seen  an  article  in  a  newspaper  which  gave  the  whole  credit  of  the  move- 
ment to  a  person  who  I  supposed  had  little  to  do  with  it.  My  opportunity  for  knowing  who  the  parties  were 
that  rendered  this  service  to  the  country  was  very  good,  but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  active  in  it  to  sustain  my  views.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  not  called  on  either  of  the  other  living 
parties  to  the  matter,  regarding  the  above  sufficient  to  .satisfy  all  reasonalile  persons  that  the  assassination  con- 
summated in  April,  lS6o,  would  have  taken  place  in  February  of  ISCl  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  efi'orts  of 
Lieutenant-General  Scott.  Brigadier-Genend  Stone.  lion.  Wm.  II.  Seward,  Frederick  W.  Seward.  Esq..  and  David 
S.  Bookstaver,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  New  York. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

"John  A.  1Ze:jnedy." 

1  See  General  McClellan's  lieport,  [lage  St 
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THE  AKMT  OF  THE  POTOMAC— TIIK  TRENT  AFFAIR.— CAPTUEE  OF  ROANOKE  ISLAND. 

OR  the  space  of  nearly  two  months  after  the  disaster 
at  Ball's  Blutf,  the  public  ear  was  daily  teased  with 
tlie  unsatisfactory  report,  "All  is  quiet  on  the  Poto- 
mac !"  The  roads  leading:  toward  the  Confederate 
camps,  near  Bull's  Run,  were  never  in  better  condition. 
The  Aveather  was  perfect  in  serenity.  The  entire 
autumn  in  Virginia  was  unusually  magnificent  in  all 
its  features.  Much  of  the  time,  until  near  Christmas, 
the  atmosphere  Avas  very  much  like  tliat  of  the  soft 
Indian  summer  time.  Regiment  after  regiment  was  rapidly  swelling  the 
ranks  ot  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  thoroughly  equipped  and  foirly  disciplined ;  Avhile  at  no  time  did  any 
reliable  report  make  that  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  it  over  sixty  thou- 
sand. Plain  peojile  Avondered  Avhy  so  feAV,  Avhom  politicians  called  "  raga- 
muffins "  and  "  a  mob,"  could  so  tightly  hold  the  National  Capital  in  a  state 
of  siege,  Avhile  the  "  bravest  and  best  men  of  the  North,"  fully  armed  and 
provisioned,  Avere  in  and  around  it,  and  Nature  and  Patriotism  invited  them 
to  Avalk  out  and  disperse  the  besiegers,  lying  not  tAvo  days'  march  from  that 
Capital.  But  Avhat  did  plain  peo2:)le  knoAV  about  Avar  ?  Therefore  so  it  Avas 
that  they  Avere  satisfied,  or  tried  to  be  satisfied,  Avith  a  Aery  little  of  it  from 
time  to  time,  though  paying  at  enormous  rates  in  gold  and  muscle  for 
that  little.  And  so  it  Avas  that  Avhen,  just  before  Christmas,  the  "  quiet  on 
the  Potomac  "  Avas  slightly  broken  by  an  CA'ent  Ave  are  about  to  consider, 
the  people,  having  learned  to  expect 
little,  Avere  greatly  delighted  by  it. 
Let  us  see  what  happened. 

When  McCall  fell  back  from 
Drainsville,  the  Confederates  reoccu- 
pied  it.  His  main  encampment  Avas 
at  Langley,  and  Prospect  Hill,  near  the 
Leesburg  road,  and  only  a  fcAV  miles 
above  the  Chain  Bridge,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  The  Confederates  became 
very  bold  after  their  victory  at  the 
Bluif,  and  ])ushing  their  picket-guards 
far  up  toward  the  National  lines,  they 

-,  .  .  .  ,  „  F0RAGEU8  AT  WOKK. 

made   many   incursions    in    search    of 

forage,  despoiling  Union  men,  and  distressing  the  country  in  general.     "With 
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McClellan's  permission,  McCall  prepared  to  strike  these  Confederates  a  blow 
that  should  make  them  more  circumspect,  and  stop  their  incursions.  He  had 
observed  that  on  such  occasions  they  generally  left  a  strong  reserve  at 
Drainsville,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  their  capture  Avhen  an  oppor- 
tunity should  often  Later  in  December  the  opportunity  occurred,  and  lie 
ordered  Brigadier-General  E.  O.  C. 
Ord  to  attempt  the  achievement ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gather  forage 
from  the  farms  of  the  secessionists. 

Ord,  Avith  his  brigade,'  undertook 
the  enterprise  on  the 
20th.''  McCall  ordered 
Brigadier-General  Reynolds  to  mo^e 
forward  with  his  brigade  toward 
Leesburg,  as  far  as  Difticult  Creek, 
to  support  Ord,  if  required.  When 
the  force  of  the  latter  was  within 
two  miles  of  Drainsville,  and  his 
foragers  were  loading  their  Avagons, 
the  troops  Avere  attacked  by  tAventy- 
five  hundred  Confederates,  under 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,*  who  came  up  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Centre- 
ville.  A  seA'ere  fight  ensued.  The  Confederates  Avere  greatly  out- 
numbered, and  Avere  soon  so  beaten  that  they  fled  in  haste,  carrying  in 
their  Avatrons  little  else  than  their  Avounded  men.  The  brunt  of  the  battle 
had  fallen  on  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  the  Rifles,  and  Easton's 
Battery.  The  National  loss  consisted  of  seven  killed  and  sixty  Avounded ; 
and  their  gain  Avas  a  victory,  and  "  sixteen  Avagon-loads  of  excellent  hay,  and 
tAventy-two  of  corn."  Stuart  reported  his  loss  at  forty-three  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  Avounded.^  He  had  been  induced  to  attack  supeiior 
numbers  by  the  foolish  boast  of  Evans,  that  he  had  encountered  and  Avhipped 
four  to  his  one ;  and  he  tried  to  console  his  followers  by  calling  this  affair  a 
victory  for  them,  because  McCall  did  not  choose  to  hold  the  battle-field,  but 
leisurely  Avithdrew  to  his  encampment.  This  little  victory  greatly  inspired 
the  loyal  people,  for  it  gaA'e  them  the  assurance  that  the  troops  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  Avere  ready  and  able  to  fight  bravely,  Avhenever  they  were 
alloAved  the  privilege. 

While  the  friends  of  the  GoA^ernment  Avere  anxiously  Avaiting  for  the 
almost  daily  promised  movement  of  the  Grand  Army  toward  Richmond,  as 
the  year  Avas  draAving  to  a  close,  and  heails  Avere  groAving  sick  Avith  hopes 
deferred,  two  events,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  A\'ar,  Avere  in 
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'  Ilis  brisrade  was  composed  of  Pennsylvania  resrimcnts,  and  consisted  of  the  Ninth,  Colonel  Jackson ;  Tenth. 
Colonel  McCalmont;  Twelfth,  Colonel  Ta^gart;  BucUtail  Uitles,  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  L.  Kane;  a  battalion  of 
the  Sixth  ;  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  Easton's  Battery — in  all  about  4,000  men. 

2  His  troops  consisted  of  the  Eleventh  A'irsinia,  Colonel  Garland;  Sixth  South  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Seagrist;  Tenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Harvey;  First  Kentucky.  Colonel  T.  H.  Taylor;  the  Sumter  Flying  Artil- 
lery, four  pieces,  Captain  Cults;  and  detachments  from  two  North  Carolina  cavalry  regiments,  1.000  in  number, 
under  Major  Gordon.     Stuart  was  also  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and  had  about  200  wagons  with  him. 

3  Report  of  General  McCall,  December  20,  ISCl;  also,  General  Stuart  to  General  Beauregard,  December  21, 
1861. 
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progress ;  one  directly  affecting  the  issue,  and  the  other  affecting  it  inciden- 
tally, hut  powerfully.  One  was  the  expedition  that  made  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment of  the  National  power  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina;  and  the  other 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  latter  event.  The  incidents  were  few  and  simple,  hut 
they  concerned  the  law  and  the  policy  of  nations. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  conspirators,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  confederation  against  the  Government,  had  sent  representatives  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  foreign  powers  a  recognition  of  the 
league  as  an  actual  government.'  These  men  M^ere  active,  and  found  swarms 
of  sympathizers  among  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Gi-eat  Britain.  There  was  an  evident  anxiety  among  those 
classes  in  the  latter  country  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  conspirators,  so 
that  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  the  West,  the  hated  nursery  of  democratic 
ideas,  might  be  destroyed  by  disintegration  resulting  from  ci^il  dissensions.^ 

Fortunately  for  the  Republic,  the  men  Avho  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the 
conspirators  were  not  such  as  the  diplomats   of  Eurojje  could  feel  a  pi'o- 


1   See  page  259,  volrnne  I. 

^  Wo  have  .ilrcady  observed  the  "f)recipitate  and  unprecedented"  proceedinjcs,  as  Mr.  Adams  termed  it.  of 
the  British  Govertunent,  and  the  le:iders  of  public  opinion  in  England,  in  allowing;  to  the  Insurgents  the  privi- 
leges of  belligerents.  [Chajiter  XXIV..  volume  I.]  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  no  favorable  occasion  was 
omitted,  by  many  leading  men,  to  speak  not  only  dispara;.'ini.'ly,  but  often  very  offensively,  of  the  Government 
and  peo[)le  of  .the  Ke[)Ublic.  The  enemies  of  free  institutions  and  sn|ipi>rte;'S  of  privileged  classes  acted  upon 
the  old  maxim  of  political  craft,  "Divide  and  Govern,"  and  they  exerted  all  their  powers  to  wiilen  the  breach 
between  the  people  of  the  Free  and  Slave-labor  States.  Sir  Edward  Dul wer  Lytton,  the  author,  who  had  received 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  which  allied  him  to  the  aristocratic  class  in  Great  Britain,  appeared  among  the  willing 
prophets  of  evil  for  the  Republic.  He  declared  in  an  address  before  an  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1S61,  that  he  had  ''long  foreseen  and  foretold  to  be  inevitable"  a  di>solutlon  of  the  American  Union  ; 
and  then  atrain.  mounting  the  Delphic  stool,  he  solemnly  said  :  "  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  younger  men  here 
present  will  live  to  see  not  two,  but  at  least  four,  ami  probabl}'  more  than  four,  separate  and  sovereign  Common- 
wealths arising  out  of  those  populations  which  a  year  ago  united  their  legislature  under  one  President,  and 
carried  their  merchandise  under  one  fl.ig."  lie  rejoiced  in  the  jirospcct  that  so  gladdened  his  vision,  and  said: 
"I  believe  that  such  sep.aration  will  be  attended  with  happy  results  to  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  develop- 
in  Jut  of  American  civilization."  The  desire  for  such  separation  was  evidently  engendered  in  the  speaker's 
mind  by  an  unpleasant  horoscope  of  the  future  of  the  Great  Ilepublic.  '■  If  it  could  have  been  possible,"  he  said, 
'■  that,  as  populatiim  and  wealth  increased,  all  the  vast  continent  of  Ara-rica,  with  her  mighty  se.aboard,  and  the 
fleets  which  her  increasing  ambition  as  well  as  her  extending  commerce  would  have  formed  and  armed,  could 
h.ave  remained  under  one  form  of  government,  in  which  the  executive  has  little  or  no  control  over  a  populace 
exceedingly  adventurous  and  excitable,  why,  then.  America  would  have  hung  over  Europe  like  a  gathering  and 
destructive  thunder-cloud.  No  single  kingdom  in  Europe  could  have  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
against  a  nation  that  had  once  consolidatctl  the  gisantic  resources  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe." 

A  little  later.  Earl  llussell,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair.?,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  declared  that  the  struggle  in  America  was  "  on  the  one  side  for  empire,  and  on  the  other  for  power,"  and 
not  for  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  for  which  the  Government  was 
really  contending.  A  little  later  still,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  speaking  with  hope  for  his  class,  at  the  old  city 
of  Worcester,  said  that  ho  saw  in  America  the  trial  of  Democracy,  and  its  failure.  Tie  believed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  to  be  inevitable,  and  that  men  there  before  him  would  live  to  "  see  an  aristocracy  established  in 
Anu>rica."  In  the  same  hour.  Sir  John  Pakington,  formerly  a  cabinet  minister,  and  then  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, told  the  same  hearers.  th::t,  "from  President  Lincoln,  downwanl,  tlu-re  was  not  a  man  in  America  who 
would  venture  to  tell  them  that  he  really  thought  it  possible  that  by  the  force  of  circumstances  the  North  could 
hope  to  compel  the  South  to  again  join  them  in  constituting  the  United  States."  Sir  John  Bowring,  an 
eminent  English  scholar,  in  a  kindly  letter  to  an  American  friend  in  England,  ex[iressed  his  solemn  conviction  of 
the  utter  se|)aration  of  the  States,  and  intimated  that  the  Government  lacked  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  because 
it  had  not  "shown  any  disjiosition  to  put  down  slavery."  Overlooking  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  for  all,  and  that  the  conspirators  were  fighting  for  the  establishment  of 
the  slavery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  he  made  a  comparison,  and  said,  "  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  you  are  justified  in  calling  the  Southerners  rebels.  Our  statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III.  called  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  by  that  name."  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  traveled  in  the  United  States  a  dozen  years  before, 
and  better  understood  American  affairs,  said,  in  a  speech  early  in  November,  that  a  Southern  Confederacy  would 
be  established.  "  lie  did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  blame  the  Federal  Government  for  declining  to  L'ive  np  half 
their  territory  without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defense;"  but  the  real  dilhculty  in  this  case,  iu  his  uua\,  was 
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found  respect  for;'  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1861  it  Avas  pain- 
fully evident  to  their  employers  that  they  were  making  no  progress  toward 
obtaininir  the  coveted  e-ood  of  recoG-nition.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  men  of  more  ability  to  vindicate  and  advocate  their  cause  at  the  two 
most  powerful  Courts  of  Europe,  namely,  Great  Britain  and  France.  For 
these  missions,  James  Murray  Mason^  and  John  SlidelP  Avere  appointed. 
They  were  original  conspirators.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
the  latter  of  Ncav  York,  but  Ions:  a  resident  of  Louisiana.  The  former  was 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  latter  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 
Both  had  been  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
both  were  somewhat  known  in  Europe.  Mason  Avas  justly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  sufficiency  of  that  duplicity  (Avhich  unfortunately  too  often  characterizes 
a  diplomatist),  to  coA^er  up  the  real  objects  of  the  conspirators  and  Avin  for 
them  the  good  offices  of  confiding  English  statesmen.  Slidell  (whose  Avife 
Avas  an  accomplished  French  Creole  of  Louisiana)  Avas  Avell  A^ersed  in  the 
French  language  and  habits ;  and  for  adroit  trickery  and  reckless  disregard 
of  truth,  honor,  or  justice,  he  Avas  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  the 
most  wily  employe  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  honest  or  dishonest.  These 
men  were  duly  commissioned  as  "  Ambassadors  "  for  the  "  Confederate  States 
of  America,"  and  their  proposed  Avork  Avas  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Republic  Avas  then  very  strin- 
gent, and  it  Avas  some  time  before  these  men  found  an  opportunity  to  leave 
the  countrA^  ThcA^  finally  Avcnt  to  sea  on  the  12th  of  October," 
in  the  small  steamship  Theodore,  Avhich  left  Charleston  harl)or  at 
a  little  past  midniglit,  Avhile  rain  Avas  falling  copiously,  and  in  the  darkness 
escaped  tlie  notice  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Mason  Avas  accompanied  by  his 
secretary  (Mr.  McFarland),  and  Slidell  by  his  Avife  and  four  children,  and 
his  secretary  (Mr.  Eustis)  and  his  Avife,  Avho  AA'as  a  daughter  of  Corcoran, 
the  eminent  banker  of  Washington  City.     The    Theodore  touched  first  at 


involved  in  the  question,  "  If  tliey  conquer  the  Southern  States,  what  will  they  do  with  them  when  they  have  g:ot 
t'aein?"  lie  pictured  to  himself  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  military  government  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.     He  wisely  recommended  great  caution  in  judging  of  American  affairs. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  January,  1SG2.  expressed  there 
the  opinion  that  the  National  Government  could  never  succeed  in  putting  down  the  Eebellion,  and  if  it  should, 
he  said,  it  "would  only  be  the  prefoce  and  introduction  of  political  difficulties  far  greater  than  oven  the  military 
dilfloulties  of  the  war  itself."  This  speech  was  d^ilivered  just  after  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the 
British  Government;  and  Air.  Gladstone,  evidently  unmindful  of  the  true  greatness  of  fixed  principles  ot 
action  as  inseparable  from  mere  worldl)'  interests,  was  ungenerous  enough  to  make  that  display  of  honor, 
honesty,  and  consistency  on  the  ]iart  of  our  National  Government  an  occasion  for  disparaging  that  Government 
and  the  peojjle,  by  charging  thein  with  instability  of  purjiose,  if  not  cowardice.  He  tauntingly  said  :  ''  Let  us 
loolcback  to  the  moment  when  the  Prince  of  AVales  ap[)eare(l  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  meu 
by  the  thousand,  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  trooped  together  from  all  parts  to  give 
him  welcome  as  enthusiastic,  and  as  obviously  proceeding  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  as  if  those  vast  coun- 
ti'ieshad  still  been  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  our  Queen.  Let  us  look  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  necessity  a 
p.'ople  subject  to  quick  and  violent  action  of  opinion,  and  liable  to  great  public  excitement,  intensely  agreed  on 
llie  subject  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  until  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectation  by  hearing  that 
one  of  their  vessels  of  war  hail  laid  hold  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Southern  States,  whom  they  regarded 
simply  as  rebels.  Let  us  look  to  the  fact  tliat  in  the  midst  of  that  exultation,  and  in  a  country  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  popular  government  and  democracy  .are  carried  to  extremes — that  even,  however,  in  this  struggle  of 
life  and  death,  as  they  think  it  to  be— that  even  while  ebullitions  were  taking  place  .all  over  the  country  of  joy 
and  exultation  at  this  capture — that  even  there  this  popular  and  democratic  Government  has,  under  a  demand  of 
a  foreign  Power,  written  these  words,  for  they  are  the  closing  words  in  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Seward:  'The  four 
Commissioners  will  be  cheerfully  liberated.'  " 

1  See  page  2G0,  volume  I.  ^  gee  yag^  3S4,  volume  I.  ^  ggg  p^gg  ogj^  volume  I. 
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'  Nov.  7, 
1S61. 


CHARLES   WILKES. 


Nassau,   Xew  Providence,    a    Britisli    port,     where    blockade-runners     and 
Confederate  2jirate-shi2:)S  always  found  a  welcome    and  shelter   during    the 

war,  and  thence  went  to  Cuba.     At 
Havana,  the    "  Ambassadors "    were 
greeted  with  the  most  friendly  ex- 
pressions  and   acts,    by  the    Britisli 
Consul  and  other  sympathizers,  and 
there    they    took     passage    for     St. 
Thomas,"   in   the   British 
mail-steamer   Trent ^  Cap- 
tain   Moir,    intending   to 
leave  for  England  in  the  next  regular 
j)acket  from  that  island  to  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  National  Government  heard 
of  the  departure  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  armed  vessels  were  sent  in  pursuit. 
Xone  of  these  won  the  ]»rize.  That 
achievement  was  left  for  Captain 
Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  navy,  to  perform,  an  officer  of  world-wide  fame,  as  the 
commander  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before.  At  that  time  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  command  of  the  National  steam  sloop-of-war  ScDi  Jacinto,  mounting 
thirteen  guns.  lie  put  into  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  and  there  hearing  of  the 
movements  of  the  pirate  ship  Sumter^  he  departed  on  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  among  the  West  India  Islands  in  search  of  it.  At  Havana  he 
was  informed  of  the  presence  and  intentions  of  the  Confederate  "Ambassa- 
dors," and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  the 
settled  British  interpretation  of  the  law  concerning  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
would  justify  his  interception  of  the  Trent,  and  the  seizure  on  board  of  it  of 
the  two  " Ambassadors,"  he  went  out'  in  the  track  of  that  Acssel 
in  the  Bahama  Channel,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Havana,  and  awaited  its  appearance.  He  was  gratified  Avith  that  apparition 
toward  noon  on  the  8th  of  November,  Avhen  off  Paredon  del  Grande,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cuba,  and  less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Trent,  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters  on  the 
San  Jacinto,  and  Lieutenant  D.  M.  Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of  Mason  by  mar- 
riage, was  ordered  to  have  two  boats  in  readiness,  well  manned  and  armed, 
to  board  the  British  steamer,  and  seize  and  bring  away  the  "Ambassadors" 
and  their  secretaries.  When  the  Trent  was  within  hailing  distance,  a  request 
Avas  made  for  it  to  heave  to.  It  kept  on  its  course,  Avhen  a  shell  fired  across 
its  bow  made  a  demand  that  was  heeded.  Fairfax  Avas  sent  on  board  of  the 
Trent,  but  found  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of  his  errand  Avithout  tlie 
use  of  physical  force.  Captain  Moir  had  declined  to  shoAV  his  papers  and  his 
passenger-list,  and  the  "Ambassadors"  had  treated  Avith  scorn  the  summons 
to  go  on  board  the  San  Jacinto,  Avhich,  like  all  the  other  acts  of  Fairfax,  had 
been  done  Avith  the  greatest  courtesy  and  propriety.'     A  proper  force  Avas 


h  Nov.  2. 


'  The  appearance  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax  on  board  tlie  Trent,  witli  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mason  ami 
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sent,   and   Mason  and   Slidell,  compelled   to   yield  to  circumstances,  went 
quietly  on  board  the  Scai  Jacinto  with  their  secretaries.      The   Trent,  with 
the    families   of   Slidell                                              ^              =.— ^ ,      :-^^^- 
and     Eustis    on    board,          -^al"                                  "  ^^^^^^P 
and    its    large    number                ,  ,^^^^^ 
of  passengers,  was  per-  "  g 
mitted  to  proceed  on  its 
voyage,    after   a   deten- 
tion of  only  little   more    ^l^r^^'V-'"-'^'^            ;             .,   ;. 

than    two    houi-s.     The      ^  !  ,  ""  ..m     ,  ___^i=s»^5S„ 

captives  were  conveyed  / 
first  to  KcAV  York  and 
then  to  Boston  Harbor,  -^ 
Avhere  they  were  fur- 
nished with  quarters  in 
Fort  Warren,'  then  used  as  a  prison  for  political  offenders,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Dimick,  the  defender  of  Fortress  Monroe  against  the  Virginia 
insurgents,^ 

The  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  universally  applauded  by  loyal  men,  and 
filled  the  land  M'ith  rejoicings  because  two  of  the  worst  of  the  conspirators 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  Government.  For  the  moment  men  did  not  stop 
to  consider  either  the  law  or  the  expediency  involved  in  the  act.  Public 
honors  were  tendered  to  Commander  Wilkes,^  and  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
passed  by  public  bodies.  He  partook  of  a  public  dinner  in  Boston.  The 
New  York  Historical  Society,  while  he  Avas  present  at  a  stated 
meeting,"  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  that  body,  by  "fgg"^^' 
acclamation.     Two  days  afterward,  he  Avas  publicly  received  by 

Slidell,  and  tlieir  secretaries,  produced  great  excitement.  The  Captain  was  aslced  to  show  his  passenger-list. 
He  refused  to  do  so.  Fairfax  then  said  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  allowed  to  [iroceed  until  he  was  satisfied 
whether  the  men  he  was  seeking  were  on  board  or  not.  These,  hearing  their  names  mentioned,  came  forw.ard. 
They  protested  against  arrest,  and  in  this  act  they  were  joined  by  Captain  Moir,  and  by  the  Mail  Agent,  Captain 
Williams,  of  the  Iloyal  Navy,  who  said  he  was  tlio  "  representative  of  Her  Majesty." 

The  '•  Ambassadors "  refused  to  leave  tlie  Trent,  e.xcept  by  force.  Fairfax  called  to  his  aid  Lieutenant 
Greer,  who  came  on  board  with  a  few  marines.  The  Lieutenant  then  took  Mason  by  the  shoulder,  and,  with 
another  officer  on  the  opposite  side.  Conducted  him  to  the  gangway  of  the  steamer,  and  handed  him  over  to 
Greer,  lie  then  returned  f.ir  Slidell,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  good  deal  of  force  would  be  required 
to  make  him  go.  The  passengers  gathered  around  in  great  commotion,  making  contemptuous  remarks,  with 
threats  of  violence,  and  one  cried  out.  "  Shoot  him  !"  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Slidell  joined  in  vehement  pro- 
t;;sts,  and  the  latter  struck  Fairfax  in  the  face,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Williams,  who  told  the  story 
of  this  cabin  scene  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Plymouth.  "Some  of  the  public  papers,"  he  said,  "have  described 
her  as  having  slapped  Mr.  Fairfa.x's  face.  [Here  his  audience  cried  out,  'Served  him  right  if  she  did,' and  '  Bravo.'] 
She  did  strike  Mr.  Fairfa.x,"  lie  continued,  and  the  audience  gave  cheers  in  her  honor.  "But  she  did  not  do  it 
with  the  vulgarity  of  gesture  which  has  been  attributed  to  her.  Miss  Slidell  was  with  her  father  in  the  cabin, 
with  her  arm  encircling  his  neck,  and  she  wished  to  bo  taken  to  prison  with  her  father.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Fairfax  attempted  to  get  into  the  cabin— I  do  not  say  forcibl_v,  for  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  Mr.  F.airfax,  so 
far  as  his  manner  is  concerned— he  attempted  to  get  her  away  by  inducements.  In  her  agony,  then,  she  did  strike 
him  in  the  face  thi-ee  times.  I  wish  that  Miss  Slidell's  little  knuckles  liad  struck  me  in  the  face.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  mark  forever."     Exclamations  of  "  Oh  !"  and  laughter  followed  this  assertion. 

The  marines  were  called  in,  and  Slidell  was  compelfed  to  go.  McFarland  and  Eustis  went  quietly,  under 
protest. 

1  Fort  Warren  is  on  George's  Island,  and  commands  the  main  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  a  strong 
work  of  masonry,  with  five  fionts,  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  ones  being  seen  in  the  little  sketcli. 
Around  the  main  work  is  a  ditch  30  feet  in  width.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fort  is  3,136  feet.  Against  the 
south  front  is  an  outwork  of  mucli  strength,  which  is  seen  in  the  sketch. 

^  See  page  49S,  volume  I. 

2  The  crew  of  the  Xan  .Tacinto  presented  to  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  on  board  that  vessel,  in  Boston  ILirbor,  a 
beautiful  silver  goblet,  with  national,  naval,  and  military  devices  on  it,  and  tlie  inscription, — "Presented  to 
Lieutenant  Fairfax,  by  the  crow  of  the  San  Jacinto,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  esteem  and  love." 
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the  authorities  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Washington 
City,  toward  the  middle  of  December,  lie  Avas  made  the  recipient  of  special 
honors.  Already  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  had  written  to  him" 
a  Nov.  30,  ^  congratulatory  letter  on  the  "great  public  service"  he  had 
rendered  "  in  capturing  the  rebel  emissaries,  Mason  and  Slidell,'' 
Vvho,  the  Secretary  said,  "have  been  conspicuous  in  the  conspiracy  to  dissolve 
the  Union ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  Avhen  seized  by  you,  they  Avere  on  a 
mission  hostile  to  the  Government  and  the  country."  lie  assured  him  that 
his  conduct  had  "the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Department."  In  his  annual 
report,  submitted  to  Congress  three  days  afterward,  the  Secretary  as  em- 
phatically approved  Wilkes's  course,  and  at  the  same  time  remai'ked  that  his 
generous  forbearance  in  not  capturing  the  Trent  must  not  be  "permitted  to 
constitute  a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  similar 
infraction  of  neutral  obli<xations  by  foreicjn  vessels  enrja'jed  in  commerce  or 
the  carrying  trade." 

On  the  first  da^'  of  the  Session   of  Cono-ress/  the  House   of 
b  D<^c.  2.  .  •■  .  ... 

Representatives,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  tendered 

"the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  Wilkes,  for  his  arrest  of  the  traitors 
Slidell  and  Mason."  By  a  further  resolution,  the  President  was  requested, 
in  retaliation  for  the  outrageous  treatment  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  in  confining  him  in  the  cell  of  a 
convicted  felon,  to  subject  Mason  to  like  treatment  in  Fort  Warren.' 

By  most  of  the  Avriters  on  international  law  in  the  United  States,  in- 
structed by  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Great  Britain,  the  essays  of  British 
publicists,  the  decisions  of  British  courts,  and  by  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  Queen's  recent  proclamation,"  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  decided  to 
be  abundantly  justified.  But  there  Avas  one  thoughtful  man,  in  Avhom  Avas 
A'ested  the  tremendous  executiA'e  poAverof  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  whose 
vision  Avas  constantly  endeavoring  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  near 
future,  Avho  had  indulged  calmer  and  Aviser  thoiights  than  most  men  at  that 
moment,  because  his  feelings  Avere  kej^t  in  subjection  to  his  judgment  by  a 
sense  of  heavy  responsibility.  That  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  aiithor 
was  in  Washington  city  Avhen  the  ncAvs  reached  there  of  the  capture  of  the 
conspirators,  and  he  Avas  in  the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Avhen  the  elec- 
trograph  containing  it  Avas  brought  in  and  read.  He  can  ncA'er  forget  the 
scene  that  ensued.  Led  l)y  the  Secretary,  Avho  Avas  folloAved  by  GoA'ernor 
xindrcAV  of  Massachusetts,  and  others,  cheer  after  cheer  Avas  given  by  the 
company,  Avith  a  Avill.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Avriter,  accompanied  by  the  late 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Avas  favored  Avith  a 
brief  intervicAV  Avith  the  President,  Avhen  the  clear  judgment  of  that  fiir-seeing 
and  sagacious  statesman  uttered  through  his  lips  the  Avords  Avhich  formed 
the  key-note  to  the  iudicious  action  of  the  SecretarA"  of  State  afterAvard.  "I 
fear  the  traitors  Avill  jirove  to  be  Avhite  elephants,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  ""We 
must  stick  to  American  principles  concerning  tlie  rights  of  neutrals.  We 
fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting,  by  theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do 

1  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  Congress  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  Dec.  2<i,  1S61. 

'  See  pase  5(57.  volume  I.  of  this  work.  In  that  proclamation,  after  cnumeratlns  many  acts  that  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  duty  of  neutr.ils.  tlie  Queen  specified  that  of  "  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  dispatches,''  et  cetera. 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  civil  officers  of  the  Confederaey,  and  were  themselves  living  disputehes. 
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precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall  now  pro- 
test against  the  act,  and  demands  their  release,  Ave  must  give  them  up,  apolo- 
gize for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknoAvledge  that  she 
has  been  wrong  for  sixty  years."' 

That  demand  speedily  came.  "When  intelligence  of  the  affair  on  board 
the  Trent  reached  England,  and  details  were  given  by  "  Captain  Williams, 
R.  N.,"  in  a  public  communication  dated  at  sea,  November  9th  (and  also  in 
his  after-dinner  speech  already  mentioned),  in  which  he  so  highly  colored  a 
few  facts  that  the  com-teous  acts  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax  were  made  to  appear 


»  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Great  Britain  had  denied  the  sanctity  of  a  neutral  ship,  when  her  interests 
seemed  to  require  its  violation.  That  Power  had  acquired  full  supremacy  of  the  seas  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurv,  and  Thompson  had  written  that  offering  to  IJritish  pride,  the  song  of  "Kiile  Britannia,"  boastingly 
asserting  that — 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  stiain — 
Rule  Britannia!  Britannia  rules  the  waves! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves!" 

Conscious  of  its  misht.  Great  Britain  made  a  new  law  of  nations,  for  its  own  benefit,  in  1756.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  had  declared  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  taken  from  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend. 
A  British  orderin  Council  was  immediately  issued,  declaring;  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  "  the  law  of  nations,"  and 
forbidding  neutral  vessels  to  carry  merchandise  belonging  to  those  with  whom  she  might  be  at  war.  So  viola- 
tive of  the  golden  rule  was  this  order,  that  the  publicists  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessary,  out  of  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  to  put  forth  specious  sophistries  to  prove  that  Kngland  was  not  ambitious! 

Under  what  was  called  '•  The  Rule  of  1T5G,"  the  British  navy  began  to  depredate  tipon  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  solemn  treaty  made  by  Great  Britain  with  Holland,  eighty-two  years  before,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods — that  a  neutral  flag  should  protect  a  neutral  bottom 
— that  the  contraband  of  war  should  be  strictly  limited  "to  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  to  include  naval 
materials,"  was  wantonly  violated  by  the  possession  of  might.  The  vessels  of  Holland  were  not  only  prohibited 
from  carrying  naval  stores,  but  were  seized,  and  their  cargoes  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  war-marine. 
From  that  time  until  the  present.  Great  Brit.ain  has  steadily  adhered  to  "The  Rule  of  1756,"  excepting  in  a  few- 
instances,  when  it  suited  her  interests  to  m.ake  a  temporary  change  in  her  policy.  So  injuriously  did  this 
"Rule,"  practically  eiiforeed,  operate  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  England's  benefit,  that  in  17S0  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe — Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland — formed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  called  the 
"Armed  Neutrality,"  to  resist  the  pretensions  and  evil  praatices  of  Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  of  the  league 
was  that  of  Frederick,  but  much  enlarged.  Armaments  were  prepared  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  but  Great 
Britain's  naval  strengtli  was  too  great,  and  the  effort  failed. 

In  1793,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  -war  witli  Franco,  "The  Rule  of  1756"  was  again  put  into  active 
operation.  By  an  order  iu  Council,  it  was  directed  that  "  all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of  any  colony 
of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or  supplies  for  such  colony,  should  be  seized  and  brought  in  for  adjudication." 
This  was  aimed  at  American  commerce,  which  was  then  exciting  the  envy  of  the  British.  To  that  commerce 
France  had  then  opened  all  her  West  India  ports.  The  order  was  secretly  circulated  among  the  British  cruisers, 
and  captures  were  made  under  it  before  its  existence  was  known  in  London !  For  that  treachery,  English  states- 
men and  publicists  offered  the  selfish  excuse  that  it  was  "British  policy  to  maintain  for  that  power  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas,"  that  its  children  might  continue  to  sing  "Rule  Britannia!  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 

These  aggressions  were  soon  followed  by  more  serious  outrages  against  the  rights  of  friends,  or  neutrals. 
Great  Britain  declared  its  right  to  search  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  take  therefrom  any  subject  of  hers 
found  there.  This  was  a  "ncv/  law  of  nations,"  promulgated  by  Great  Britain  to  suit  her  necessities.  Her 
cruisers  roamed  tlie  seas,  and  held  no  flag  to  be  an  absolute  protection  of  what  was  beneath  it.  Seamen  were 
continually  dragged  from  American  vessels  and  placed  in  the  British  navy.  The  British  cruisers  were  not 
very  particular  when  they  wanted  seamen,  and  under  the  pretext  of  claiming  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
about  14,000  American  citizens  were  forced  into  the  British  service  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
This  practice  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  declared  ag.ainst  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States  In 
1312.  In  the  midst  of  that  war,  when  overtures  for  peace  on  righteous  terms  were  offered  by  the  Americans, 
the  right  of  search  and  impressment  was  insisted  upon  by  a  carefully  prepared  manifesto  of  the  acting  head  of 
the  British  Government,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "  if  America,  by  demanding  this  preliminary  concession, 
intends  to  deny  the  validity  of  that  right,  in  that  denial  Great  Britain  cannot  acquiesce,  nor  will  she  give  coun- 
tenance to  such  pretensions  by  acceding  to  its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  abandonment,  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
treat"  The  war  went  on,  and  when  it  was  ended  Great  Britain  yet  maintained  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  "The 
Rule  of  1756,"  and  continued  to  insist,  until  1331,  upon  the  right  of  a  nation  at  war  to  enter  the  ship  of  a  neutral 
power  in  search  and  fir  the  seizure  of  its  subjects,  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  or  things  intended  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  British  nation.     In  doctrine  and  practice.  Great  Britain  justified  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes. 
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like  rude  outrages,  a  storm  of  indignation  was  raised.  The  most  violent  and 
coarse  abuse  of  Americans  was  uttered  by  a  portion  of  the  British  press ;  and 
the  most  absurd  threats  of  vengeance  on  the  offending  nation  were  put  forth. 
Of  the  courteous  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Captain  Wilkes,  the  London 
Timei^,  the  accredited  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  Government  and  the 
ruling  class,  said :  "  He  is  unfortunately  but  too  faithful  a  type  of  the  people 
in  whose  foul  mission  he  is  engaged.  lie  is  an  ideal  Yankee.  Swagger  and 
ferocity,  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  and  cowardice — these  are  his 
characteristics,  and  these  are  the  most  pi'ominent  marks  by  which  his  country- 
men, generally  speaking,  arc  known  all  over  the  world.  To  bully  the  Aveak, 
to  triumph  over  the  helpless,  to  trample  on  every  law  of  country  and  custom, 
Avillfully  to  violate  all  the  jnost  sacred  interests  of  human  nature,  to  defy  as 
long  as  danger  does  not  appear,  and,  as  soon  as  real  peril  shows  itself,  to 
sneak  aside  and  run  away — these  are  the  virtues  of  the  race  which  presumes 
to  announce  itself  as  the  leader  of  civilization  and  the  prophet  of  human 
progress  in  these  latter  days.  By  Captain  Wilkes  let  the  Yankee  breed  be 
judged." 

Other  publications,  of  higher  and  lower  character  than  the  Tlmes^  used 
equally  offensive  language;'  and  the  Government  itself,  without  waiting 
to  hear  a  word  from  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  at  once  assumed  a 
belligerent  position,  and  made  energetic  jireparations  for  war.  So  urgent 
seemed  the  necessity,  that  not  an  hour  of  procrastination  was  permitted.  All 
through  Sunday,  the  1  st  of  December  (immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Trent),  men  were  engaged  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  pack- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  muskets  to  be  sent  to  Canada.  On  the 
"^Ts^^'^'^'  '^tb,"  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  of  Avar ;  and  the  shipment  of  saltpeter 
was  stopped.  A  general  panic  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Visions  of 
British  privateei'S  sweeping  American  commerce  from  the  seas  floated  before 
the  English  mind,  and  no  insurance  on  American  vessels  could  be  obtained. 
American  securities  dropped  amazingly,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
wise  ones,  under  the  shadoAV  of  high  places,  who  purchased  and  held  them 
for  a  "  rise"  !  Orders  Avere  issiied  for  a  large  increase  in  the  naval  squadrons 
on  the  North  American  and  West  India  stations,  and  poAverful  transports 
were  called  for.  The  great  steam-packet  Persia  Avas  taken  from  the  mail- 
service,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  ti'oops  to  Canada.  The  immense  iron- 
clad Warrior,  supposed  to  be  invincible,  was  fitted  out  for  service  in  haste. 
Armstrong  and  WhitAvorth  cannon  Avere  purchased  by  the  score ;  and  pre- 
parations Avere  made  for  sending  A'arious  conspicuous  batteries  and  regiments 


'  The  Saturday  Itevieic.  conducted  chiefly  by  members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  said  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
•' The  American  Government  is  in  tlie  position  of  the  rude  boor,  conscious  of  Infinite  powers  of  annoyance, 
destitute  alike  of  scruples  and  of  shame,  recognizing  only  the  arbitration  of  the  strong  arm,  which  repudiates 
the  appeal  to  codes,  and  presuminsr,  not  without  reason,  that  more  scrupulous  Stales  will  avoid  or  defer  such  an 
arbitration  as  long  as  ever  ihey  can."  The  London  Punch  gave,  in  one  of  its  cartoons,  a  picture  representing  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  Governments  at  that  crisis.  An^erica  appeared  as  a  diminutive  blusterer,  in  the 
form  of  a  slave-driver,  and  carrying  an  American  flag.  Before  him  is  a  huge  English  sailor,  impersonating 
Great  Britain,  who  says  to  the  little  American,  "You  do  what's  right,  ray  son,  or  I'll  blow  you  out  of  the 
water." — "Now,  mind  you,  sir,"  says  the  Briton,  to  a  most  uncouth  American  Commodore— "no  shuffling — an 
ample  .apolosy — or  I  will  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my  lawyers,  Messrs.  Whitworth  and  Armstrong,"' 
alludins:  to  the  popular  cannon  invented  by  men  of  that  name,  and  then  extensively  manufactured  in  England, 
and  afterward  furnished  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Confederates. 
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to  the  expected  "  seat  of  war."  It  seemed,  from  the  action  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  tone  of  the  ixtterances  of  many  of  tlie  British  writers 
and  speakers,  that  the  time  had  come  Avhen  the  calamity  of  civil  war  that 
had  overtaken  the  Republic  of  the  West  was  considered  England's  oppor- 
tunity to  humble  her  rival.  And  it  was  with  infinite  delight  that  the  con- 
spirators at  Richmond  contemplated  the  probability  of  war  between  the  two 
countries,  for  in  that  event  they  felt  sure  of  achieving  the  independence  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  procuring  its  recognition  as  a  nation  by  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

Yet  all  Englishmen  were  not  so  vmgenerous  and  mad.  The  great  mass 
of  the  2y€ople — the  r/overned  c\:iss  of  Great  Britain — continued  to  feel  kindly 
toward  the  Americans,'  and  there  were  leading  men,  who,  in  the  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  towered  above  the  common  level  of  all  society  in  England  as 
Chimborazo  rises  above  the  common  height  of  the  Andes,  who  comprehended 
the  character  of  our  Government,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  war  it 
was  making  upon  the  rights  of  man ;  and  with  a  true  catholic  and  Christian 
spirit  they  rebuked  the  selfishness 
of  the  rulinix  class.  Among  these, 
John  Bright,  the  Quaker,  and  emi- 
nent British  statesman,  stood  most 
conspicuous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumultuous  surges  of  popular  excite- 
ment that  rocked  the  British  islands 
in  December  and  January,  his  voice, 
in  unison  with  that  of  Richard 
Cobden,  was  heard  calmly  sjieakmg 
of  righteousness  and  counseling 
peace.  He  appeared  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Republic  against  all  its 
enemies,  and  his  persuasions  and 
warnings  were  heard  and  heeded  by 
thousands  of  his  countrymen.  All 
through  the  war,  John  Bright  in 
England,  and  Count  de  Gasparin  in  France,''  stood  forth  conspicuously  as  the 
representatives  of  the  true  democracy  in  America,  and  for  their  beneficent 
labors  they  now  receive  the  benedictions  of  the  good  in  all  lands. 

There  were  other  men  in  Great  Britain  who  had  an  intelligent  conception 
of  the  machinery  of  our  Government,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
sophistries  of  the  disciples  of  Calhoun  into  a  belief  that  the  armed  enemies 
of  the  Republic  were  any  less  rebels  against  sovereign  aj|thority  than  would 
a  like  band  of  insurgents  be  in  Lancashire,  or  any  county  of  England,  arrayed 


JOHN   r.KiGnT. 


'  In  .-;  speocb  in  Parliament  on  the  17th  of  February,  1SC2,  when  appropriations  for  the  army  expenses  in 
the  contemplated  war  with  the  United  States  were  under  consideration,  .Jolin  Bright  said:  "A  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  tliis  country  see  in  it  a  Government,  a  real  Government;  not  a  Government  ruled  by  a  mob,  and 
not  a  Giivernment  disregarding  law.  They  believe  it  is  a  Government  struggling  for  the  integrity  of  a  great 
country.  They  believe  it  is  a  country  which  is  the  home  of  every  man  who  wants  a  home,  and  moreover  they 
believe  this — ihat  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  which  any  people  in  tlio  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  con- 
necti'd  with — the  keeping  in  slavery  four  millions  of  human  beings — is,  in  the  providence  of  a  Power  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  or  of  the  President  of  tho  United  States,  marching  on, 
as  I  believe,  to  its  entire  abolition."' 

"  See  note  4,  page  56D,  volume  I. 
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against  the  Crown.  They  avoII  understood  that  if  the  American  insiirircnts. 
-whose  fathers  helped  to  form  the  Republic  which  they  were  trying  to  destroy, 
and  who  had  perfect  equality  in  public  aftairs  with  the  whole  nation,  could 
be  justilied  in  rebelling  against  it,  the  Irish  j)cople — a  conquered  nation,  and 
made  a  part  of  Great  Britain  against  their  will — had  the  fullest  warrant  for 
rebelling  against  their  English  conquerors  at  any  and  at  all  times.  Among 
these  men  Ave  find  the  names  of  John  Stuart  ]Mill,  Professors  Goldwin  Smith 
and  J.  E.  Cairncs,  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Henry  Vincent,  Layard,  the  eminent 
Eastern  traveler,  the  eloquent  young  O'Donoughuc,'  and  others  less  con- 
spicuous ;  while  Loi-d  Brougham,  who  for  sixty  years  Avas  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  Avas  knoAvn  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  Avith  the  structure  of 
our  Government,  and  an  admirer  of  its  practical  Avorkings,  folloAving  the  lead 
of  the  spirit  of  his  class,  took  sides  Avith  the  slaA'eholders,  and  said  most 
unkind  Avords.  Kinglake,  the  eminent  author  and  member  of  Parliament, 
annoimced,  as  a  principle  Avhich  he  "had  always  enforced,"  that  "in  the  policy 
of  states  a  sentiment  ne\'er  can  goA^ern;"  that  ideas  of  riglit,  justice,  philan- 
thropy, or  common  humanity  should  haA'e  no  influence  in  the  dealings  of  one 
nation  Avith  another,  "  because  they  are  almost  ahA'ays  goA^erned  b\^  their 
great  interests,"  Avhich  he  thought  to  be  a  sound  principle ;  Avhile  Thomas 
Carlylc,  the  cold  Gothicizer  of  the  English  language,  dismissed  the  Avhole 
matter  Avith  an  unintelligible  sneer. 

The  British  GoA'ernment,  acting  uj^on  ex  parte  and,  as  Avas  afterAvard 
found  to  be,  unreliable  testimony  in  the  person  of  Captain  Williams,  treated 
the  proceedings  on  board  of  the  Trent  as  "an  act  of  violence  Avhich  Avas  an 
affront  to  the  British  flag  and  a  Aiolation  of  international  laAV  ;"  and  as  soon 
as  the  law  officers  of  the  CroAvn  had  formally  pronounced  it  so. 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  sent  a  letter,"  by  a 
special  Queen's  messenger  (Captain  Seymour),  to  Lord  Lyons,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  authorizing  liis  Lordshijj  to  demand  from 
the  Government  of  the  L^nited  States  the  liberation  of  the  captives  and  their 
restoration  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  "  a  suitable  apology  for 
the  aggressions  Avhich  had  been  committed,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
hope  that  that  GoA'emment  Avould,  of  its  OAvn  accord,  off*er  such  redress, 
"  Avhich  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation."* 

On  the  same  day  Avhen  Earl  Russell  dated  his  dispatch  to  Lord 

Lyons,'  Mr.  ScAvard,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  confidential  note 

to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  in  London,"  alluded  to  the  affair,  and 


1  "Tlie  O'Donoughuc,'"  as  he  was  cnlled,  was  of  one  of  the  most  aneicnt  families  in  Ireland.  He  was  less 
than  thirty  years  of  ajre  al  th|M|itne,  of  great  beauty  in  form  and  feature,  polished  in  manners,  eloquent  in  speech, 
of  proven  courage,  and  a  ma^w  the  []eo;de  in  his  instincts.  In  the  great  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  this  man  boldly 
declared  to  an  audience  of  5,000  persons,  after  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  Trent  ^fi:\\\\  that  if  war  should 
come,  Ireland  icould  be/ound  on  the  aide  of  America.  This  declaration  was  received  with  the  most  vehement 
applause. 

'^  Lord  John  Husscll  sent  with  his  dispatch  the  fullowing  private  note  to  Lord  Lyons:  "  Should  Mr.  Sew.ird 
ask  for  delay,  in  order  that  this  grave  and  p.ainful  matter  should  bo  deliberately  considered,  you  will  consent 
to  a  delay  not  exceeding  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  answer  is  given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is 
given  except  that  of  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Iler  Majesty's  Government,  j-our  lordship  is  instructed 
to  leave  Washington,  with  all  the  members  of  your  legation,  bringing  with  you  the  archives  of  the  legation, 
and  to  repair  immediately  to  London  ;  if.  however,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  Her 
M.ajesty's  Government  are  substantially  complied  with,  you  may  report  the  facts  to  Uer  Majesty's  Government 
for  their  consideration,  and  remain  at  your  post  till  you  receive  further  orders." 

'  See  page  5C7,  volume  I. 
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mentioned  the  fact  that  no  words  on  the  subject  had  passed  between  hhnself 
and  the  British  minister,  and  that  he  shoukl  say  nothing  until  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  liritisli  Government  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  he  called 
Mr,  Adams's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Wilkes  did  not  act  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  and  therefore  the  si;bject  was  free  from  much 
embarrassment.  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  hope  that  the  British  Government 
would  consider  the  subject  in  a  friendly  temper,  and  declared  that  it  might 
expect  the  best  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  Mr.  Adams  leave  to  read  his  note,  so  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  to  Earl  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Prime  Minister),  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient.  Mr.  Adams  did  so,"  and  yet  the  Bi-itish  Government,  "  ^^g"  "" 
with  this  voluntary  assurance  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  might  be  made,  continued  to  press  on  its  warlike  measures 
with  vigor,  to  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the  people.'  The  fact  that  such 
assurance  had  reached  the  Government  was  not  only  suppressed,  but,  when 
rumors  of  it  were  whispered,  it  was  semi-officially  denied.''*  And  when  the 
fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  it  was,  by  the  same  authority,  affirmed, 
without  a  shadow  of  justice,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  suppressed  it,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting,  as  a  reason,  that  the  minister  might  profit  by  the  purchase 
of  American  stocks  at  panic  prices.^     The  most  absurd  stories  concerning  the 


1  Lieutenant-General  Scott  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  con- 
spirators. He  wrote  and  puljlished  a  very  judicious  letter  (Dec.  3),  in  w'hich  he  save  assurance  of  friendly  feel- 
ing; toward  Great  ISritain  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  But  this  semi-otticial  declaration 
from  so  hish  a  source  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  weight. 

-  Letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adam.s  to  Mr.  Seward,  January  17th,  1862. 

3  Letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Januiiry  ITth,  1S62.  An  incident  occurred  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  connection  with  the  Trent  affair,  and  stock  speculations,  which  gave  rise  to  much  comment.  Dr. 
Itussell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  (see  page  358,  volume  L),  was  then  in  Washington  City,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time.  He  had  so  persistently  disparaged  the  National  (Jovernment  and  its  supi)orters, 
and  predicted  success  for  the  rebellion  with  an  earnestness  which  indicaied  the  wish  that  is  "father  to  the 
thought,"  that  the  confiding  courtesy  which  had  been  shown  bim  by  the  National  authorities  was  witlidrawn. 
He  was  now,  it  was  said,  in  dail}'  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Lord  Lyons.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Secre- 
tary Seward  communicated  to  that  Jlinister  bis  letter  announcing  that  Mason  and  Slidell  would  be  given  up  to 
the  British  Government.  The  fact  was  intended  to  be  kept  in  most  profound  secrecy  I'rom  the  public  for  the 
moment;  but  on  the  following  day  Russell,  possessed  of  the  secret,  was  allowed  to  telegraph  to  a  stock  specula- 
tor in  New  York  :  "  Act  as  though  j-ou  heard  some  very  good  news  for  youi'self  and  for  me,  as  soon  as  you  get 
this."  At  that  time,  operations  in  New  York,  in  Government  stocks,  were  active  and  remunerative.  Those 
stoclcs  had  been  di'pressed  by  the  menaces  of  war.  Words  that  would  give  assurance  of  peace  would  send  them 
up.  These  had  been  si)oken  in  secret;  and  the  first  man  who  w.as  allowed  to  profit  by  them  pecuniarily  was  a 
British  suliject,  a  representative  of  the  British  journal  in  tlie  interest  of  the  Crown,  most  abusive  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  who  was  then  in  intimate  relations  with  the  British  embassy.  AVhat  is  still  more  strange  is  the 
fact  that,  in  violation  of  a  positive  order  to  the  Censor  of  the  Press  and  Telegraph  at  Washington,  to  suppress  all 
communication  concerning  the  Trent  affair,  this  dispatch,  so  palpably  burdened  with  contraband  information, 
was  allowed  to  be  sent  forty-five  minutes  after  the  order  for  suppression  was  received.  Still  more  strange  is  the 
fact  that,  while  the  reporters  of  the  Press  were  not  allowed  to  send  anij  dispatches,  for  all  of  which  they  were 
ready  to  pay,  on  the  back  of  the  favored  Dr.  EusselTs  message  (the  original  is  now  before  the  author)  were 
these  words,  written  in  pencil :  "  Mr.  EusseiTs  messages  are  free,  by  order  of  ^fr.  Sanford,"  who  was  the  Censor. 
For  a  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  see  the  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  tlie  Censorship  of  the  Press  at  Washington. 

With  words  calculated  to  keep  up  the  excitement  and  alarm,  and  warlike  measures  on  the  other  .side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  still  further  to  deiiress  the  stocks  of  tlie  United  States,  Eussell  wrote  to  the  London  Time.%  on  the 
da}-  when  his  profitable  disjiatch  was  sent  to  New  York  free,  saying:  ".\s  I  write  there  is  a  rumor  that  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  are  to  be  surrendered.  If  it  be  true,  this  Government  is  broken  up.  There  is  so  much  vio- 
lence of  sjiirit  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  peojile,  and  they  are  so  ignorant  of  every  thing  e.xcejit  their  own 
politics  and  passions,  so  saturated  with  pride  and  vanity,  that  any  honorable  concession,  even  in  this  hour  of 
extremity,  wouhl  prove  fatal  to  its  authors.  It  would  certainly  render  them  so  unpopular  that  it  would  damage 
them  in  the  conduct  of  this  civil  war."  He  had  already  ventured  to  m.ake  many  predictions  of  evil  to  the  Eepub- 
lic.  So  early  as  the  previous  April  he  had  said  to  Europe,  through  the  Times,  "The  Union  is  gone  forever,  and 
no  serious  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  North  to  save  it."     In  August  he  had  said,  "General  bankruptcy  is 
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temper  of  the  American  Government,  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
and  excite  a  -wurrike  sj)irit,  were  put  forth,  such  as  the  following,  paraded 
conspicuously  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times: 

"Durim;  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America,  Mr.  Seward  took 
advantage  of  an  entertainment  to  the  Prince  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
he  was  likely  to  occupy  a  high  office ;  that  Avlien  he  did  so  it  would  become 
his  duty  to  insult  England,  and  he  should  insult  her  accordingly." 

In  the  mean  time,  Earl  Russell's  demand  was  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  It  produced  much  indignation  in  the  public  mind, 
and  thei-e  Avas  a  general  disposition  to  give  a  flat  refusal.  The  legality  of 
Captain  Wilkes's  act  was  not  doubted  by  exjjerts  in  international  law.  Bri- 
tish precedents  were  all  in  favor  of  it ;  and  even  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times,  two  days  before  the  date  of  Earl  Russell's  dispatch,  admitted  this 
fact,  and  complained  only  of  the  informality  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in  taking 
the  "Ambassadors  "  out  of  the  Trent,  instead  of  taking  the  ship  itself  with 
all  on  board  into  port,  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 
Such  was  a  feature  of  the  decision  in  the  case,  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  in  alluding  to  which  Mr.  Adams  said,  "In  other  words.  Great  Britain 
woiild  have  been  less  offended  if  the  LTnited  States  had  insulted  her  more."^ 

In  opposition  to  popular  feeling  and  opinion,  the  Government  decided  to 
restore  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  very  able  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  car  of  the 
British  Government,  discussed  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  viewed  it  from  the  beginning.  He  corrected  the  misrepresentations 
of  Captain  Williams  as  to  the  tacts  of  the  capture,  declaring  that  Captain 
Wilkes  was  not  acting  under  instructions  from  his  Government,  but  only 
"  upon  his  own  suggestions  of  duty  ;"'^  "  that  no  orders  had  been  given  to 
any  one  for  the  arrest  of  the  four  persons  named,"  and  that  the  United  States 
had  no  purpose  or  thoiight  of  doing  any  thing  "  which  could  atfect  in  any 
way  the  sensibilities  of  the  British  nation." 

Then,  with  the  Queen's  proclamation  in  mind,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  the 
captives  as  pretended  "  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  under  a  pretended  com- 
mission from  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  assumed  to  be  president  of  the  insur- 
rectionary party  in  the  United  States,"  and  so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and 
argued  that  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  they  had  carried  papers  known  in 
law  as  dispatches.^  He  also  stated  that  it  was  asserted  by  competent  autho- 
rity that  such  dispatches,  having  escaped  the  search,  were  actually  carried 
to  England,  and  delivered  to  the  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  there  ;*  also, 

inevitable,  and  Agrarian  and  Socialist  rints  may  be  expected  pretty  soon."  lie  had  declared,  so  late  as  Dec.  '2od. 
that  Mr.  Seward  would  "  refuse,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  to  surrender  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secrr- 
tarics;"  and  in  the  first  days  of  1&62,  he  said,  "The  fate  of  the  American  Government  will  be  sealc<l  if  January 
passes  without  some  great  victory." 

'  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Nov.  '29th,  ISGl. 

*  Captain  Wilkes  said  in  a  second  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  he  carefully  examined  all  the 
authorities  on  international  law  at  hand— Kent,  Wheaton,  Vattel,  and  the  decisions  of  British  judges  in  the 
admiralty  courts — which  bore  upon  tlie  riiihts  and  responsibilities  of  neutrals.  Knowing  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Uritain.  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  had  acknowledged  the  Confederates  as  belliirerents,  and 
that  the  ports  of  these  powers  were  open  to  their  vessels,  and  aid  and  protection  were  given  them,  he  believ<  il 
that  the  Ti-ent,  bearing  agents  of  that  so-called  belligerent,  came  under  the  operations  of  the  law  of  the  rii.'hl 
of  search. 

'  See  note  2,  page  loG. 

*  This  .service  for  the  Confederates  was  performed,  it  is  said,  by  Captain  Williams,  U.  N.,  Iler  Majesty's 
only  representative  on  the  Trent 
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that  the  assumed  characters  and  purposes  of  Mason  and  Slidell  were  well 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  Trent,  including  Captain  Williams. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  argument,  the  Secretary  entered  upon  it 
by  a  consideration  of  the  inquiries  :  '■^First,  Were  the  persons  named  and  their 
supposed  dispatches  contraband  of  war?  Second,  Might  Captain  Wilkes 
lawfully  stop  and  search  the  Trent  for  these  contraband  persons  and  dis- 
patches? Third,  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner? 
Fourth,  Having  found  the  contraband  persons  on  board,  and  in  personal 
possession  of  the  contraband  dispatches,  had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  per- 
sons ?  Fifth,  Did  he  exercise  the  right  of  captitre  in  the  manner  allowed 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  ?  If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  the  British  Government  will 
have  no  claim  for  reparation." 

These  questions,  excepting  the  last,  were  affirmatively  argued  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  assumption  that  the  ]5ritish  doctrine  was  correct.  The 
conclusion  from  his  reasoning  was  inevitable,  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  on  the  subject  of  neutrals,  as  expounded  by 
British  authority,  excepting  the  failure  of  Captain  Wilkes  to  exercise  the 
right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Here  the  Secretary  frankly  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  fatal  irregularity. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  law,  Wilkes  should  have  been  less  generous  and 
humane.'  It  was  his  business  to  capture  lawfully,  but  it  was  that  of  a  court 
of  admiralty  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  holding  the  vessel  or  its  contents 
as  a  lawful  prize.  It  was  not  for  the  captor  to  determine  the  matter  on  the 
deck  of  his  vessel. 

Having  concluded  his  argument,  which  British  jurists  and  publicists,  and 
the  practice  of  the  British  Government,  admitted  was  unanswerable,  the 
Secretary,  after  briefly  summing  up  in  an  interrogatory  the  iniquitous  features 
of  the  "  right  of  search,"  so  strictly  maintained  by  the  British,  said  •  "  If  I 
decide  this  case  in  fa^or  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disallow  its 
most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential 
policy.  The  country  cannot  affi3rd  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  those  prin- 
ciples and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  this  Government  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claims 
presented  to  us  in  this  respect,  upon  its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the 
British  nation  just  what  tee  have  alioays  insisted  all  natiotis  ought  to  do  unto 
tisy  The  Secretary  added  that,  if  the  safety  of  the  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  conspirators,  it  Avould  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  detain 
them ;  but  the  condition  of  the  rebellion,  "  as  well  as  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  captured  persons  themselves,"  he  said,  happily  forbade  him 
from  resorting  to  that  defense.  He  continued  by  delicately  alluding  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  his  countrymen  by  the  British  in  the  j^ast,  when  exer- 
cising power  in  the  manner  they  noAV  complained  of,  and  said:  "It  would 

'  In  his  (lispntch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Captain  Wilkes  said  it  was  his  determination  to  tnl.e  pos- 
session of  the  Trent,  and  send  lier  to  Key  West  as  a  prize,  for  resisting  the  search,  and  carrying  those  "  Ambas- 
sadors, whom  he  considered  as  'the  emijodiment  of  dispatches ;'  "  but  the  reduced  number  of  his  oflicers  and 
crew,  and  the  large  number  of  passengers  on  board  bounil  to  Europe,  who  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience 
in  not  being  able  to  join  the  steamer  from  St.  Thomas  to  Europe,  "decided  him  to  allow  them  to  proceed."' 
This  weak  point  in  the  proceedings  was  noticed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  botli  in  his  congratulatory  letter 
to  Captain  Wilkes  and  his  Annual  Ileport. 
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tell  little  for  oui-  claims  to  tlu;  cliuractcr  of  a  just  and  magnanimous  people, 
if  wo  slioiilil  so  fill-  consent  to  Le  guided  Ijy  the  law  of  retaliation  as  to  lift  up 
l)uried  injuries  frotn  their  graves  to  op])Ose against  what  national  consistency 
and  the  national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  intrinsically  right. 
I'uttin"'"  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  1  pi-ef'cr  to  express  my  satis- 
faction that,  l)y  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  ui»on  jirinciples  confessed 
to  he  Aiiici-ican,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  iiiutually  satisfactory  to  hoth  of  the 
nations  conccrncil,  a  <|iicstion  is  jinally  and  rightly  settled  between  them 
which  heretofore,  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  ])eaceful  discussion,  but 
also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a  century  alienated 
the  two  countries  from  each  other,  and  perplexed  with  fears  and  api»rehen- 
sions  all  other  nations." 

The  Secretary  tlicn   announceil   that    the  four  ])ersons  confined   at  Fort 

Warren  would  be  "cheei-fully  liber- 
ated," and  i-e<|uested  I.onl  Lycms  to 
indicate  the  tinu^  and  j>l:.'  -;  for  re- 
ceiving them.  The  latter  ordered  the 
British  gun-l>oat  Rlnaldo  to  ])i-oceed 
to  Provincetowii,  .Massachusetts,  for 
that  )»urj)Ose,  where,  on  the  1st  of 
Januai'v,  1802,  the  prisoners  Avere  de- 
livered to  the  protection  of  the  IJritish 
flag.  They  Avere  conveyed  first  to 
l>ermu<la,  ami  then  to  St.  Thomas, 
where  they  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month.' 

So  began  and  ended,  in  the  s])ace 
of  eighty-three  days,  the  event  known 
as  "the  Ti'fnt  affair,"  which  cost  Great  Britain  ten  miHioiis  of  dollars  for 
unnecessary  warlike  preparations,  and  the  peojde  of  the  two  nations  con- 
cerned four  times  that  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  their 
industrial  (»]tei-ati(uis.  AVhile  the  result  was  full  of  j)romise  of  goc^l  for  the 
two  nations,  it  Avas  ])regnant  Avith  ])romises  of  disaster  to  the  consjurators 
an<l  their  cause.  It  Avas  so  unexpecteil  and  discouraging  to  them  ami  tlicii- 
sympathizers  in  America  and  Great  Bi-itain,  whohoixil  for  ami  coniidently 
expected   a  wai-  between  the  two  Governments  that  wouhl  redouml   to   the 


LOP.n    LYONS. 


'  When  the  captivos  could  no  longer  serve  a  political  purpose  for  the  nilins  cl.ass  in  Great  Britain,  tliey 
sank  Into  their  jiroper  insignificance,  and,  as  a  general  rule.  Mason  was  treated  with  courteous  contempt  by  the 
jiutiUc  authorities  and  cultivated  i)eo|)lc  everywhere.  The  Liverpool  /'&«/,  iniit;iiing  tlie  Severer  example  of  the 
London  TimeH*  gave  tin-  following  contemptnoiis  notice  of  their  arrival,  on  wliieh  occasion  they  were  almost 
unnoticed:  "  Messrs.  Ma:ion  an<l  Slidell  have  arrived.  Already  the  seven  weeks'  heroes  have  .«hnink  to  their 
natural  dimensions,  and  the  afiprehcnsions  exi)ressed  by  the  London  7Vm€«,  hy  ourselves,  and  by  other  jour- 
nals, lest  they  should  have  a  triiiiiiiilial  reception,  already  seems  absurd." 


•  Tlio  Timet,  In  nn  cdltorlnl,  tnid  tlmv  were  "  about  tho  mont  worlhlcM  booty"  it  would  be  posalblo  to  extract  from  the  jn«»  of  the 
Americnn  lirm,  for  it  recognized  in  them  tlie  leadin;;  revilers  of  Orent  Itritain  for  many  year*,  ami  tlie  promoters  of  discord  between  llie 
two  Governments,  liopiiiK  thereby  to  brinp  on  war,  wlien  tlie  opportunity  frjr  tlie  crmspirntors  apiinst  tiie  liepublic  would  be  presented. 
The  Timti  lioped  Knu'li»linipn  would  let  tho  "  fellows,"  as  it  called  them,  alone.  "  EriitUnd  would  have  done  just  as  much,"  it  said,  "  for 
two  neproes."  This  lancruatre  produced  both  Indignation  and  alarm  tlirou[^hMut  the  Confederacy,  for  it  was  •i;;nificant  of  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  Oreat  Britaiti  in  favor  of  entire  non-interference.     The  Jiichmonfl  J^ntjulrer  said,  "  Enpland   may  dishonor  herself  if  she  %vlll.     She 

may  prove  false  to  her  duty  if  she  choose.     Thank  Ileavi-n,  we  ore  not  dependent  upon  her,  iind  her  course  will   not  affect  ours 

John  IJull  is  a  surly  animal,  we  know,  but  such  ^utultous  rudeness  shows  a  want  of  practical  sense  as'  well  as  pood  manners." 
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benefit  of  the  insurgents,  that  they  could  not  conceal  their  chagrin  and  disap- 
]»ointment.     They  had  tried  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  Cabinets 
of  Washington  and  London.     In  England,  Liverpool  was  the  focus  of  efforts 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion,     "^i'here  the  friends  of  the  conspirators  held 
a  meeting,"'  which  was  presided  over  by  James  Spence,  who,  loi"     "  j"^j    ' 
a  time,  was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Confederates  and   a  bittci- 
enemy  of  the  Republic.     On  that  occasion  the  act  of  AVilkes  was  denounced 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  honor  of  the  British  flag,  for  which,  according  t<; 
a  resolution  offered  by  Spence,  the  most  arn]>le  reparation  should  be  demanded. 
In  concert  with   these  e.\]jressions,  a  sympathizing   friend  in   the  American 
Congress   (C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio)  offered  a  resolution''  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which   the  President  was  en- 
joined to  maintain  the  position  of  approval  and  adoption  })y  the  Government 
(already  assumed  by  the  House)  of  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  "in  spite  of 
any  menace  or  demand  of  tlie  British  Government,"  an<l  declaring  ihat  "this 
House  pledges  its  full  support  in  upholding  now  the  honor  and  vindicating 
the  courage  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  against  a 
foreign  power."     "  We  have  heard  the  first  growl  of  the  British  lion,"  said 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  "and  now  let  us  see  who  will  cower.     The  time 
has  now  come  for  the  firmness  of  this  House  to  be  practically  tested,  and  T 
hope  there  Avill  be  no  shrinking."^ 

Fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it."  The 
loyal  people  acquiesced  in  the  wise  decision  of  the  Government,  and  soon 
rejoiced  that  it  had  sustained  Ameri- 
can ]))'incij>les  in  a  case  so  temj»ting 
to  a  differeJit  course,  for  thereby  the 
nation  was  amazingly  strengthened. 
This  act  of  the  Government  was 
warndy  commended  by  the  best  men 
in  Europe,  and  gratified  those  powers 
who,  like  the  United  States,  had  been 
in  vain  endeavoring  to  persuade  Eng- 
land to  a  righteous  and  unselfish 
course  concerning  the  sacred  rights 
of  neutrals.  M.  Thouvenal,  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  expressed,  in  a  confidential  ijote 
to  Count  Mercier,  the  representative 
of  France  at  Washington,  a  desire 
that  the  captives  might  be  delivered  up,  in    accordance  A\ith   the  liberal 


COnXT  MEECIEK. 


»  The  meeting  was  calle<l  by  the  following  placard,  posted  all  over  the  town :  "  Octuaob  on  tub  Beitisii 
Fl40 — The  SotxiiKKN  Commissionekd  ronciuLy  bemoveu  keom  a  Bkitibii  Mail  Bteamkk.  A  public  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Cotton  Salesroom  at  three  o'clock." 

2  Proceedinsrsof  Conjrress.  n-ported  iu  the  CVjngrressional  Globe,  December  10,  1801.  The  resolution,  by  a 
vote  of  lOa  to  ]  G.  was  quietly  disposed  of  by  beiD^  referred  U>  the  Committee  on  Foreijrn  liclations.  The  16  who 
voted  against  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table  were:  Messrs.  Allen,  G.  H.  liiown,  F.  A.  Conckling,  Cox, 
Cravens.  Haight,  llolraan,  Morris,  Noble,  Nugen,  Pendleton.  Shier,  T.  B.  St<'ele,  Vallandigham,  Vandaver,  and 
C.  A.  White. 

*  The  Chairman  of  .the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Itelations  (Cliarlcs  Sumner)  approved  the  action  of  the 
Government,  and  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  elaborate  sjieech  in  that  body.  I£e  declared  that  in  the  dispute 
Great  Britain  was  "armed  with  American  principles,  which  throughout  our  liistory  have  been  constantly,  deliber- 
ately, and  solernrily  rejected."     Speaking  of  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  said:  '"Let  the  rebels  jr'i.     .     .     . 
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principles  of  the  Republic  ;  unci  the  Prussiuu  and  Austrian  Governments, 
through  their  respective  JMinisters,  had  also  given  their  views  of  the  policy  of 
releasing-  the  prisoners,  in  deference  to  the  ])rinciples  to  which  the  Americans 
were  so  iirnily  ])le<lged.  To  their  communications,  which  were  read  to  Sec- 
retary Seward,  that  Minister  made  the  most  friendly  responses ;  and  from 
that  time,  during  the  entire  war,  there  Avas  never  any  serious  danger  of  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  "  by 
France  and  England,  however  much  their  respective  Governments  may  have 
wished  lor  a  reasonable  excuse  to  do  so.  This  the  conspirators,  and  their 
chief  sujjporters  North  and  South,  well  knew ;  yet  they  continued  to  deceive 
the  people  within  the  Confederacy  with  false  hopes  of  foreign  aid,  while 
they  Avere  being  robbed  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  l)y  their  pretended 
friends.  So  2)ersuaded  Avas  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Avar  Avould  certainly 
be  averted,  that,  Avith  a  jjlayful  exhibition  of  his  consciousness 
of  the  strength  of  the  Republic,  he  telegraphed"  to  the  British 
Consul  at  Portland,  Maine,  that  British  troops  that  must  be  sent 
over  to  fight  the  Americans  might  pass  through  the  United  States  territory, 
Avhilst  on  their  Avay  to  Canada  to  prepare  for  hostilities ! 

The  ])ul)lic  mind  was  just  becoming  tranquil  after  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  Trent  atfair,  Avhen  its  attention  Avas  keenly  fixed  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
already  alluded  to.  The  land  and  naval 
armaments  of  Avhich  it  Avas  composed 
Avere  assembled  in  Hampton  Roads 
early  in  January,  1 862,  ready  for  depar- 
ture, after  a  preparation  of  only  two 
months.  OA-er  a  hundred  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  consisting  of  gun-boats, 
transports,  and  tugs,  and  about  sixteen 
thousand  troops,  mostly  recruited  in 
NcAv  England,  composed  the  expedi- 
tion. General  Ambrose  Everett  Burn- 
side,  an  Indianian  by  birth, 
a  West-  Point  graduate,* 
and  a  resident  of  Rhode  Island  Avhen 
the  Avar  broke  out,  Avas  aj^pointed  the 
cominun<ler-in-chief,  and  the  naAal  operations  Avere  intrusted  to  Flag-Ofticer 
Louis  M.  Goldsborousch,  then  the  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Naval 
Squadron. 
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Prison  doors  are  opened;  but  principles  are  cstablislied  wliich  will  help  to  free  other  men  and  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  sea.  Never  before  in  her  active  history  has  Great  Britain  ranged  herself  on  this  side.  Such  an 
event  is  an  epoch.  Xtyvus  sceelorum  naseitur  ordo.  To  the  liberties  of  the  sea  this  Power  is  now  committed. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  course  is  now  under  her  tutelary  care.  If  the  immunities  of  passengers,  not  in  the 
military  or  naval  service,  as  well  as  of  sailors,  are  not  directly  recognized,  they  arc  at  least  implied;  while  the 
whole  pretension  of  impressment,  so  long  the  pest  of  neutral  commerce,  and  operating  only  through  the  law- 
less adjudication  of  a  quarter-deck,  is  made  absolutely  impossible  Thus  is  the  freedom  of  the  sea  enlarged,  not 
only  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  war,  but  by  driving  from  it  the 
most  otfensive  preten.sion  that  ever  stalked  upon  its  waves.  To  such  conclusion  Great  Britain  is  irrevocably 
pledi;ed.  Nor  treaty  nor  bond  was  needed.  It;  is  sullicient  that  her  late  appeal  can  be  vindicated  only  by  a 
renunciation  of  early,  long-continued  tyranny.  Let  her  bear  the  rebels  back.  The  consideration  is  ample,  for 
the  sea  became  free  as  this  altered  Power  went  forth  upon  It,  steering  westward  with  the  sun  on  an  errand  of 
liberation.'" 
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The  military  force  which,  like  Butler's/  had  been  gathered  at  Annapolis, 
was  composed  of  fifteen  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  gunners  for  the  armed  vessels,  who  were  able 
to  render  service  on  land  if  required.  The  whole  force  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  John  G.  Foster,  of  Fort  Sumter 
fiime,  Jesse  L.  Reno,  and  John  G.  Parke.'  The  fleet  was  divided  into  two  col- 
umns for  active  service,  intrusted  respectively  to  the  charge  of  commanders 
S.  F.  Hazard  and  Stephen  C.  Rowan.^  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  peculiar 
service  assigned  to  the  expedition  was  furnished  and  arranged.  The  fleet 
gmis  were  equipped  with  ship  and  field  carriages,  that  they  might  be  used 
on  land  or  water ;  and  the  cannon  were  mostly  of  the  newest  construction. 
A  well-organized  signal  corps  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  there  were 
two  extensive  pontoon  trains.  Fully  equipped  in  every  way,  the  expedition, 
whose  destination  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  left  Hampton 
Roads  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  January,"  and  went  to  sea. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  actually  gone  out  upon  the 
Atlantic  at  that  inclement  season,  there  was  great  anxiety  in  the  public 
mind.  The  storm  of  November,  by 
which  Dupont's  fleet  had  been  scat- 
tered, was  vivid  in  memory,  and 
awakened  forebodings  of  like  evil. 
They  were  well  founded.  A  portion 
of  Goldsborough's  fleet  now  met  with 
a  similar  fate  off"  tempestuous  Cape 
Hatteras.  Its  destination  was  Pam- 
lico Sound,  which  was  to  be  reached 
through  Hatteras  Inlet.  The  voyage 
had  been  lengthened  by  a 
heavy  fog  on  Sunday,*  and 
on  Monday  night  those  vessels  of  the 
fleet  which  had  not  reached  the 
stiller  waters  of  the  Inlet  were 
smitten  and  scattered  by  a  terrible 
tempest.  Four  transports,  a  gun-boat,  and  a  floating  battery  were  wrecked. 
Among  these  was  the  fine  steamer  Cifi/  of  New  York,  Captain  Nye.  It 
went  down  in  sight  of  the  shore,''  with  four  hundred  barrels  of 

.  "  Jan  12 

gunpowder,    one   thousand   five   hundred    rifles,    eight    hundred 
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1  See  page  lOG. 

^  The  first  brigade  (Foster's)  was  composed  of  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-iiftli,  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Massachusetts  regiments,  and  the  Tenth  Connecticut.  The  second  (Reno's)  consisted  of  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  Fifty -first  New  York,  Ninth  New  Jersey,  and  Si.\th  New  Hampshire. 
The  third  (Parke's)  was  composed  of  the  Fourth  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Ilhode  Island,  the  Eighth  and 
Eleventh  Connecticut,  the  Fifty-third  and  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  and  Belgier's  Rhode  Island  Battery  of  106 
men,  120  horses,  four  10-pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  two  12-pounder  field  howitzers. 

2  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-one  gun-boats,  with  an  aggregate  armament  of  ninety-four  guns.  These  were 
\h.o  Brickner,  commanded  by  J.  C.  Giddings;  Ceren^S.  A.  McDerm.iid  ;  Chasseur,  John  West;  Com.  Barney,  E. 
D.  Kensh.aw ;  Com.  Perry,  C.  11.  Flusser;  Detairare,  S.  P.  Quackenbush;  Granite,  E.  Boomer;  Granite,  W. 
15.  .Vvery;  Gen.  Putnam,  W.  J.  Iloskiss;  Huzzar,  Fred.  Crocker;  IFunchhack,  E.  R.  Calhoun;  Iletzel,  H.  K. 
Davenport;  J  K.  Seymour,  F.  S.  Welles;  Louisiana,  Hooker;  Lockwood,  S.  L.  Graves;  Lancer,  B.  Morley; 
Jlorse,  Peter  Hayes;  Philadelphia,  Silas  Reynolds;  Pioneer,  0.  S.  Baker;  Picket,  T.  P.  Ives;  Rocket,  Jam23 
Lake;  Ranger,  J.  B.  Childs;  Stare  and  Stripes,  Reed  Werden;  Southfield,  Behm;  Shawsheen,  T.  S.  Wood- 
ward; Slirapnel, 'EA.  Staples;  Underwrite};  ■laffors;  Valley  City,  J.  C.  Chaplin;  Vidette, ■ ;  TfAaYj- 

head,  French;   Young  Eorer,  I.  B.  Stud!ey. 
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shells,  and  other  stores  and  supplies ;  hut  no  huniuu  life  perished  Avith  it. 
Nor  Avas  any  man  lost  in  the  other  vessels  that  were  wrecked  ;  but  of  a  party 
\\li(>  went  ashore  from  one  of  the  transports"  yet  outside,  three 
were  drowTied  by  the  upsetting  of  their  boat  on  its  return.  These 
were  Colonel  J.  W.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  Regiment  from  that  State ;  the  surgeon,  F.  S.  Weller ; 
and  the  mate  of  the  transport. 

It  was  several  days  before  all  of  the  surviving  vessels  of  the  expedition 
entered  the  Inlet.  The  weather  continued  boisterous.  Many  of  them  drew 
too  much  Avater  to  alloAV  them  to  cross  the  bars;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  January  Avas  spent  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  that  perilous 
passage,  and  in  making  full  preparations  for  moving  forAvard  over  the  still 
Avaters  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

General  Burnside  (AA'hose  head-quarters  were  on  the  S.  li.  Spaulding) 
with  his  officers  and  men  had  been  uuAvearied  in  their  assistance  of  the  sea- 
men. Time  Avas  precious.  Delay  was  very  injurious,  for  the  Confederates, 
accurately  divining  the  destination  of  the  fleet  that  was  worrying  its  Avay 
through  that  "  perilous  gut,"  as  Goldsborough  called  it,  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  its  reception.  The  newspapers  of  the  North  had  not  yet  learned 
to  be  as  discreet  as  those  of  the  South,'  but  vied  Avith  each  other  in  giving 
early  revelations  of  military  and  naval  movements.  Through  these  channels 
the  Confederates  had  obtained  very  accurate  knoAvledge  of  the  force  that 
w^as  coming.     With  the  logic  fixrnished  by  the  nature  of  the  coasts  and 

Avaters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  and  the  points  in  their  vicin- 
ity Avhich  it  Avas  evident  the  Nation- 
als intended  to  seize,  they  correctly 
argued  that  Roanoke  Island,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Hatteras  Inlet, 
Avould  be  the  first  object  of  attack. 
It  is  situated  between  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds,  Avith  a  narroAV 
channel  on  each  side,  called  respect- 
ively Roanoke  Sound  and  Croatan 
Sound.  This  island,  Avell  fortified 
and  manned,  presented  the  only  effec- 
tual barrier  to  an  invasion  from  the 
sea  of  the  entire  north-eastern  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  rear  ap- 
proaches to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  Virginia.  In  some  respects  it  Avas 
almost  as  important  as  Fortress  Monroe,  and  deserved  the  special  attention 
of  the  Confederates. 

At  the  time  of  the  approach  of  Burnside's  expedition,  Roanoke   Island 
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>  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war.  a  censorship  of  the  press  was  established  by  the  conspirators,  which  was 
extremely  riirid  from  the  bej:iniiini,'.  No  contraband  intelligence  was  allowed  to  be  given;  and  .as  the  contest 
progressed,  and  the  despotism  at  Kichmond  became  more  and  more  ab.solute,  even  the  opinions  of  the  condnet- 
ors  of  the  press  in  general  were  in  complete  subjection  to  that  despotism.  That  control  was  really  of  essential 
service  in  carrying  on  the  war,  for  the  National  authorities  could  never  find  any  reliable  infurniation  concerning 
the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Southern  newspapers.  So  e.arly  as  May,  1861,  General  Lee  requested  the  press  of 
Virginia  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject  of  military  movements. 
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and  its  vicinity  were  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  H.  A.  Wise, 
the  Dei^artuient  connuander  being  Major-General  Benjamin  linger,  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Norfolk.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
General  Wise,  who  was  at  Nag's  Head,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  lying 
betAveen  Roanoke  Sound  and  the  sea, 
that  stretches  down  from  the  main 
far  above.  Colonel  II.  M.  Shaw,  of 
the  Eighth  Xortli  Carolina  Regiment, 
was  in  chief  command  of  tlie  forces 
on  the  island.  These  consisted  of 
his  own  regiment ;  the  Thirty-first 
North  Carolina  Volunteers,  under 
Colonel  J.  V.  Jordan ;  tlirce  com- 
panies of  the  Seventeenth  North 
Carolina,  under  Major  G.  H.  Hill, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson. 

Several  batteries  had  been  erected 
on  prominent  points  of  the  shores  of 
Roanoke,  which  commanded  the 
Sounds  on  its  eastern  and  western 
sides ;  and  upon  its  narrowest  part,  between  Shallowbag  Bay  and  Croatan 
Sound,  was  a  strong  redoubt  and  intrenched  camp,  extending  across  the 
road  that  traversed  the  middle  of  the  island.  These  several  fortifications 
mounted  about  forty  heavy  guns.  There  were  batteries  also  on  the  main, 
commanding  the  channels  of  Croatan  Sound. 

Vessels  had  been  sunk  in  the  main  channel  of  Croatan  Sound,  and  heavy 
stakes  had  been  driven  in  its  waters  from  the  main  to  the  isiftud,  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  vessels.  Above  these  obstructions  was  a  flotilla  of  small  gun- 
boats— a  sort  of  "  Musquito  fleet "  like  that  of  Tatnall  at  Port  Royal — eight 
in  number,  and  carrying  eleven  guns.  These  Avere  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant W.  F.  Lynch,  late  of  the  National  navy,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
received  a  commodore's  commission  from  the  conspirators,  and  was  now 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

After  a  reconnoissance,  Commodore  Goldsborough  slowly  moved  his  fleet 
of  seventy  vessels,  formed  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February," 
toward  Croatan  Sound,  fifteen  of  the  gun-boats  leading,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Rowan,  and  followed  by  the  armed  transports.  On 
the  following  day  Lynch  sent  the  Curleic,  Captain  Hunter,  to  reconnoiter  the 
approaching  fleet,  and  her  commander  reported  it  at  anchor  six  miles  below 
Roanoke  Island.  That  evening  was  dark  and  misty,  and  the  morning  of  the 
'Zth  was  lowery  for  a  time.  At  length  the  sun  broke  forth  in  splendor,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  Goldsborough,  hoisting  the  signal,  "This  day  our 
country  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  advanced  his  gun-boats  in  three 
columns,  the  first  being  led  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes^  Lieutenant  Werden ; 
the  second  by  the  Louisiana,  Commander  Alexander  Murray ;  and  tlie  third 
by  the  Iletzel^lAowtcnawt  H.  R.  Davenport.  Goldsborough  made  tlie  South- 
field  his  flag-ship. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a  bombardment  was  opened  upon  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork 
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Point,  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and,  within  thirty  minutes 
afterward,  a  ireneral  engaijenient  between  the  gun-boats  and  the  batteries  on 
Croatan  .Sound  ensued.  The  Confederate  flotilla  joined  in  the  fight,  but 
was  soon  driven  beyond  the  range  of  the  National  guns,  with  the  Curleic, 
its  largest  steamer,  so  badly  disabled,  that  it  began  to  sink,  and  Avas  soon 
afterward  beached,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Forrest,  on  Redstone 
Point.'  Tliese  A-essels  disposed  of,  Goldsborough  concentrated  his  fire  upon 
Fort  Bartow,  at  a  range  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Its  flagstaff"  was 
soon  shot  away,  the  barracks  were  set  on  fire,  its  guns  began  to  give  feeble 
responses,  and  its  walls  of  sand  to  fall  into  a  confused  mass,  under  the  Aveight 
of  shot  and  shell  hurled  upon  them. 

The  army  transports  now  came  iip,  and  preparations  Avere  made  for 
landing  them  on  the  island  at  Ashby's  Harbor,  about  tAvo  miles  beloAV  Fort 
BartOAV.  They  Avere  confronted  by  tAvo  thousand  men,  and  a  battery  of 
three  pieces  in  the  neighboring  Avoods ;  but  these  were  soon  dispersed  by  a 
storm  of  shells  from  the  gim-boats.  MeauAvhile  the  Confederate  flotilla  had 
returned  to  the  attack,  and,  after  an  engagement  for  bout  an  hour,  had 
been  compelled  again  to  retire,  considerably  damaged. 

At  midnight,"  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  rain-storm,  elcA'cn  thou- 
"^^g-J"^'  sand  troops  Avere  safely  put  on  shore."  They  Avere  Avithout 
shelter,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  they  moved 
forAvard  to  attack  the  intrenchments  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  to  Avhich 
all  of  the  Confederate  forces  out  of  the  other  redoubts  had  noA^  repaired. 
The  advancing  column  was  under  the  command  of  General  Foster,  who 
was  next  in  rank  to  Burnside.  These  Avorks  Avere  about  five  miles  from 
the  landing-place  at  Ashby's  Harbor,^  and  Avere  situated  on  land  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  a  morass.  They  occupied  a  line  a  greater  portion  of  the  way 
across  the  nar%Aver  part  of  the  island.  The  main  Avork  to  be  attacked 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  narroAV  causcAvay,  Avhich  Avas  Avell  protected  by 
a  battery  of  three  guns,  mounted  on  an  eartliAvork.  AVithin  the  intrench- 
ments to  be  assailed  Avere  about  tAventy-five  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  ShaAv. 

Foster  led  the  Avay  with  his  brigade,  Avhich  Avas  accompanied  by  a 
battery  of  six  12-pounder  boat  hoAvitzers,  brought  from  the  naAal  launches, 
and  commanded  by  Midshipman  B.  F.  Porter.  The  brigades  of  Reno  and 
Parke  followed.  The  road  being  SAvampy  and  fringed  Avith  Avoods,  the  march 
was  sloAV  and  cautious.  The  first  pickets  encountered  fired  their  pieces  and 
ran  for  their  IIa'cs.  Foster  pressed  on,  and  soon  coming  in  sight  of  the  Con- 
federate A\-orks,  he  disposed  his  troops  for  action  by  placing  the  Twenty-fifth 
Massachusetts,  Colonel  Upton,  in  line,  Avith  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts, 


'  Lynch,  wlio  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  ability  and  couiasio,  ■nas  disheartened.  He  wrote  to  Mallory 
that  he  should  ondi-avor  to  get  the  guns  from  the  Carleic,  and  with  the  scjuadion  proceed  to  Elizabeth  City,  from 
which  he  would  send  an  express  to  Norfolk  for  ammunition.  There  he  would  make  a  final  stand,  and  would 
blow  up  the  vessels  rather  th.an  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

2  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  launches  and  other  small  boats  could  not  get  very  near  the  shore,  and 
the  soldiers  were  comj)elled  to  wade  several  hundred  feet  through  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  deeply  into  the 
cold  ooze. 

3  Much  valuable  information  concerning  Eoanoke  Island,  the  positiivn  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  best 
place  for  landing  was  obtained  from  a  colored  boy  named  Thomas  E.  Eobinson,  the  slave  of  J.  M.  Daniel,  of  Eoan- 
oko,  who  ten  days  before  had  escaped  to  Hatteras.     He  was  taken  wiih  the  expedition. 
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Colonel  Kurtz,  foi*  a  support.  With  musketry  and  cannon  lie  opened  the 
battle,  and  Avas  hotly  answered  by  musketry  and  cannon.  The  fight  Avas 
severe,  and  soon  the  T-wenty-seventh  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Lee,  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  fellow  New  Englanders,  by  foiling  upon  the  sharpshooters 
in  the  Avoods,  onthe  left  of  the  Confederate  line.  To  relieve  the  Twenty- 
third  Massachusetts,  the  Tentli  Connecticut,  Colonel  Russell,  came  up  to  tlie 
support  of  tlie  Twenty-fifth,  from  the  former  State. 


THE   ATTACK    ON    KOAXOKE    ISLAND. 


The  Confederates  made  a  gallant  defense ;  and  the  figlit  raged  fiei'cely. 
Reno  brought  up  his  brigade  to  the  help  of  Foster's.  These  Avere  the  Twen- 
ty-first Massachusetts,  Colonel  Maggi ;  Fifty-first  New  York,  Colonel  Fer- 
rero ;  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hartrauf,  and  Ninth  Ncav  Jersey. 
He  pushed  through  the  tangled  SAvamps  and  took  a  position  on  Foster's 
right,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Confederate  left  flank,  Avhere  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Frank  Anderson  Avas  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  "  Wise's 
Legion."  The  fight  in  that  direction  soon  became  Avarm,  Avhile  it  continued 
to  rage  fiercely  in  the  front,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ncav  York,  and 
New  Jersey  troops  Avere  zealous  rivals  in  deeds  of  daring,  fortitude,  courage, 
and  generosity.  They  continually  gained  adA'antages,  but  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  work.  Parke  came  up  with  liis  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Rod- 
man;  the  first  battalion  Fifth  Rhode  Island;  the  Eighth  Connecticut;  and 
Ninth  New  York,  Colonel  HaAvkins,  and  gave  timely  aid  to  the  TAventy-third 
and  Twenty-seA'enth  Massachusetts. 

With  all  this  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  the  Confederates  still 
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held  out.  At  Ifiio-ih  the  artineiy  ammunitiou  of  the  Xationals  began  to 
fail,  aiul  they  wcM-e  sutteriiig  very  severely  in  killed  and  ^vounded.  Victory 
could  now  be  won  only  by  a  charge.  That  movement  was  resolved  upon. 
Major  E.  A.  Kimball,  of  Hawkins's  (Xinth  Xew  York)  Zouaves  (a  hero 
of  the  Mexican  war,  who  fought  gallantly  in  every  battle,  from  Yera  Cruz 
to  the  City  of  Mexico),  perceiving  the  necessity,  and  eager  to  serve  his 
country  (for  whose  cause  he  finally  gave  his  life),  otfered  to  lead  the  charge 
across  tlie  causeway  against  the  main  battery,  ^vith  the  bayonet.  The  de- 
liijhted  Foster  said,  "  You  are  the  man,  the  Xinth  the  regiment,  and  this  is 
the  moment !     Zoua^•es,  storm  the  battery  !"  he  shouted — "  Forward  !"     In 

an   instant    they    were    on    the    run 
across    the    causeway,    yelling   fear- 
fully, and  cheered  by  their  admiring 
comrades  on   every   side,  Avho  cried 
out,    "Make   Avay  for   tlie   red-caps! 
They  are  the  boys  !"     Colonel  Haw- 
kins, who  Avas  leading  tAvo  companies 
in  a  flank  moA'ement  on  the  left,  see- 
ing his  men  rushing  to  the  perilous 
performance,    could    not    resist    his 
impulses,  and,  joining  them,  pi-essed 
forward  the  Avhole  battalion,  shout- 
ing, "  Zou  !  Zou  !  Zou  !"  and  closely 
folloAved  by  the  Tenth  Connecticut. 
The    frightened    Confederates,    after 
firing    once,  had  fled,    and   into  the 
battery   the    Zouaves    rushed,    with 
none  to  oppose  them,  almost  simultaneously  Avith  the  Fifty-first   Xcav  York 
and  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  who  had  attacked  the  Confederates  on  their 
right.     The  colors  of  the  Fiftj'-first,  being  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  were 
first  planted  on  the  captured  battery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  State  flag  of  the 
Massachusetts  Twenty-first  Avas  triumphantly  displayed.     The  fugitives,  in 
their  haste,  had  left  every  thing  behind  them.     Thei-e  lay  their  dead   and 
Avounded    as  they  had  fiillen.     Their    heavy  guns    Avere    in  2>erfect    order, 
and  the  knapsacks  and  blankets  of  the  routed  soldiers  Avere  strcAvn  about 
the  Avorks. 

General  Foster,  avIio  had  skillfully  directed  these  successful  movements 
in  person,  noAV  re-formed  his  brigade,  Avhilst  Reno,  Avith  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  and  Xinth  Xcav  York,  started  in  pursuit.  Foster  soon  fol- 
loAved  and  overtook  Reno,  Avho  Avas  maneuvering  to  cut  oflT  the  retreat  ot 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  Confederates  on  the  left,  near  Weir's  Point. 
With  a  part  of  his  forcp,  Reno  pushed  on  in  that  direction.  HaAvkins,  Avith 
liis  Zouaves,  hurried  toward  ShalloAvbag  Bay,  Avhere,  it  Avas  said,  the  Con- 
federates had  a  tAvo-gun  battery.  Foster  pressed  forAvard  Avith  an  adequate 
force,  and  Avas  on  the  heels  of  the  fugitives,  after  a  chase  of  five  or  six  miles, 
when  he  Avas  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  Colonel  Pool,  of  the  Eighth 
Xorth  Carolina,  carrying  a  message  from  Colonel  ShaAV,  who,  as  Ave  have 
observed,  Avas  the  senior  acting  officer  in  command  on  the  Island,  asking 
what  terms  of  capitulation  Avould  be  granted.     "Unconditional  surrender  I" 
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was  Foster's  reply.  These  were  accepted,  and  two  thousand  Confederates 
soon  laid  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Ileno  had  received  the  surrender  of  about  eight 
hundred  Confederates,  under  Colonel  Jordan ;  and  Colonel  Hawkins,  after 
taking  possession  of  the  deserted  battery  on  Shallowbag  Bay,  captured  about 
two  hundred  Confederates,  who  were  seeking  a  chance  to  escape  from  the 
island  to  Nag's  Head.  Among  these  was  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise,  son  of 
the  General  in  command,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  rebellious 
journals  in  Richmond,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  while  lighting 
ii-allantly.' 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Island,  General  Foster  sent  a  force  to 
capture  Fort  Bartow,  which  Goldsborough  had  been  bombarding  while  the 
land  battle  had  been  going  on.  Its  inmates  had  retired,  and  at  a  little  past 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  National  flag  was  unfurled  over  its  walls,  when 
Goldsborough  signalled  to  his  fleet,  "  The  fort  is  ours."  This  was  followed 
by  the  most  joj-ous  cheers.  In  the  mean  tinie  the  Confedei'ate  steamer 
Gurlev^,  Avhich,  as  Ave  have  observed,  had  been  beached  under  the  guns  of  a 
battery  on  Redstone  Point,  on  the  main,  had  been  fired  by  the  insurgents, 
together  with  the  barracks  at  that  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  had 
fled  lip  Albemarle  Soimd.  So  ended,  in  tx'iumjjh  for  the  National  cause,  the 
conflict  known  as  The  Battle  of  Roanoke.-  It  disappointed  the  prophets 
of  e\'il  at  home  and  abroad,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy. There,  on  Roanoke  Island,  Avhere  the  first  germ  of  a  priA'ileged 
aristocracy  had  been  ])lanted  in  America,^  the  first  deadening  blow  had  been 
given  to  the  hopes  of  an  oligarchy,  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
social  system.  The  "  Government "  at  Richmond  (and  especially  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  "  Secretary  of  War,"  Benjamin)  were  severely  censured  for 
alleged  neglect  in  making  Roanoke  Island  and  its  approaches  impregnable. 
Davis,  in  a  "  message  to  Congress,"  cast  reflections  upon  the  troops  there ; 
but  a  committee  of  that  body,  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  declared 
that  the  battle  was  "one  of  the  most  o-allant  and  brilliant  actions  of  the 
war,"  and  laid  the  blame,  if  any  existed,  on  Huger  and  Benjamin,  especially 
on  the  latter,  who,  it  was  said,  had  positively  refused  to  put  the  Island  in  a 
state  of  defense.'' 


'  His  father,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  ill,  had  remained  with  a  part  of  the  "Legion"  at  Xag's  Head. 
The  wounded  son  had  been  jilaeed  in  a  boat  to  be  sent  to  his  camp,  when  it  was  fired  upon,  and  eoiupelled  to 
return.  lie  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  Colonel  Hawkins  and  his  officers,  but  died  toward  noon  nn  the  folluwin;,' 
day. 

2  Report  of  General  Burnside  to  General  AlcClelian.  Feb"y  10th,  lS-'2:  of  Generals  Foster.  Ueno.  an<l  P.arke  ; 
of  Commodore  Goldsborough  to  Secretary  Welles,  Feb'y  'Jth,  1S02  ;  of  Commander  Lynch  to  It.  S.  Mallory,  Feb'y 
7th,  1SG2;  and  accounts  by  other  officers  and  eye-witnesses  on  both  sides. 

^  There,  in  the  year  loS7,  Mauteo,  a  native  chief,  who  had  been  kind  to  colonists  sent  to  that  coast  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleish,  was,  by  that  baronet's  command,  and  with  tlie  approval  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  invested  with  the 
title  of  Lotyf  of  Roanoke,  the  first  and  last  peerage  created  in  America.  Nearly  ahundred  years  later,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  in  North  Carolina  an  aristocratic  srovernment,  with  the  nominal  appendages  of  royalty,  it 
beins  desi<rned  to  have  orders  of  nobility  and  other  privileged  classes  in  exact  imitation  of  Knglish  society  of 
that  period. 

■*  Pollard,  the  Confederate  historian  of  the  war,  says,  that  records  showed  that  Wise,  wh)  assumed  the  command 
there  on  the  Tth  of  January,  had  "pressed  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  Uoanoke  Island  to  Norfolk." 
In  a  report  to  Benjamin,  on  the  1.3th  of  that  month,  he  said  the  canals  and  railroads  connecting  with  NorAdk 
"  were  utterly  defenseless."  Later  he  reported  that  "  a  force  at  Ilatteras,  independent  of  the  Burnside  expedition, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  capture  or  pass  Roanoke  Island  in  twenty-four  hours."  Wise  also  asked  for  re-enforce- 
ments from  Huger's  fifteen  thousand  men.  lyin^  idle  around  Norfolk.  He  w.as  answered  by  a  peremptory  order, 
when  Burnside's  expedition  was  passing  into  Pamlico  Sound,  to  proceed   immediately  to  P.oanoke  Island  and 
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buknside's  head-quakters. 


The  conquest  was  complete,  and  Burnsidc,  taking  up  his  quarters  at   a 

house  near  Fort  Bartow,  prepared  at  once  for  other  aii:gressive  movements  on 

^__  ^p^  ^_  the  coast.     In   liis  re}>ort,  he 

generously  said,  "I  owe  every 
tiling  to  Generals  Foster, 
Reno,  and  Parke,"  and  sadly 
gave  the  names  of  Colonel 
Charles  S.  Kussell  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yigeur  de  Mon- 
teuil'  as  among  the  killed. 
The  number  of  his  j^risoners. 
amounted  to  about  three 
thousand.  Many  of  the  troops 
on  the  Island  escaped  to  Xag's 
Head,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  General  Wise  and  the  remainder  of 
his  Legion,  they  fled  up  the  coast  toward  Norfolk."  The  spoils  of  victory 
wei'e  forty-two  heavy  guns,  most  of  them  of  large  caliber,  three  being 
100-pounders.^ 

The  Confederate  flotilla  was  immediately  followed"  by  Captain 
"  ^862^'  riowan.  It  had  gone  up  Albemarle  Sound  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
and  into  the  Pasquotank  River,  toward  Elizabeth  City,  not  far 
southeast  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Rowan's  fleet  consisted  of  fourteen 
vessels,  the  Delaware  being  his  flag-ship.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  it 
Avas  in  the  river  near  Elizabeth  City,  and  confronting  se^en  steamci's  and  a 
schooner  armed  Avith  two  32-pounders,  and  a  four-gun  battery  on  the  shore, 
and  one  heavy  gun  in  the  toAvn  in  front.  The  whole  force  Avas  in  charge  of 
Commander  Lynch. 

RoAvan  ojaened  fire  upon  flotilla  and  batteries  at  about  nine  o'clock. 
After  a  short  but  Aery  severe  engagement.  Lynch,  Avho  Avas  on  shore,  sig- 
nalled for  the  abandonment  of  the  A'essels,  Avhen  thev   Avere  run  aground 


defend  it.  The  nearlect  of  Benjamin  was  so  notorious,  tiiat  the  Committee  held  him  responsilde.  The  piildic 
indignation  was  intense,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this.  Davis,  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  Dictator,  as  he  really 
was,  with  his  usual  haughty  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  others  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  promoted  Benjamin 
to  the  position  of  "Secretary  of  State."  The  insult  was  keenly  felt,  but  the  desjiotism  of  the  conspirators  was 
too  powerful  to  allow  much  complaint  from  the  outraged  people. 

In  his  report  to  General  linger.  Wise  said  Roanoke  Island  was  the  key  to  all  the  defenses  of  Norfolk  It 
unlocked  two  sounds— Albemarle  and  Currituck;  eight  rivers — the  North,  AVest,  Pasquotank,  Perquimnions, 
Little,  Chowan,  Koanoke.  and  Alligator;  four  canals — the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake.  Dismal  Swamp,  North- 
west, and  Suffolk;  two  railways — the  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  and  Seaboard  and  Koanoke.  At  the  same  time 
it  guarded  fmir-fifths  of  the  supplies  for  Norfolk.  Its  fall.  Wise  said,  gave  lodgment  to  the  Nationals  in  a  safe 
harbor  from  storms,  and  a  command  of  the  se.aboard  from  Oregon  Inlet  to  Cape  Henry,  at  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake I5ay.  "It  should  have  been  defended,"  he  said,  "at  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  men,  nnd  many 
millions  of  dollars." 

'  The  entire  National  loss  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  was  about  50  killed  and  222  wounded.  That  of  the 
Confederates,  according  to  Pollard  (i.  2-31),  was  2-3  killed,  53  wounded,  and  62  missing.  Colonel  Monteuil 
was  the  commandi-r  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  A'olunteers,  known  as  the  D'Epineuil  Zouaves.  These  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  far  as  Ilatteras,  when,  for  the  want  of  transportation,  they  were  sent  back  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  Their  Lieutenant-Colonel  remained  with  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  he  served  as  a  volunteer. 
With  a  Sharp's  rifle  he  fought  gallantly  in  the  ranks  of  Hawkins's  Zouaves,  was  shot  through  the  head  while 
urging  these  forward  in  the  notable  charge,  with  the  words  "Charge,  meti  enfans .'  Charge,  Zouaves!"  In  lionor 
of  this  brave  and  devoted  soUlier,  General  Burnside  named  one  of  the  captured  batteries  Fort  de  Monteuil. 

5  On  the  l.Sth  of  February,  Wise  issued  a  characteristic  "Special  Order  No.  1,"  from  "  Canal  Bridge,  Curri- 
tuck County.  N.  C,"  informing  the  public  that  the  flag  of  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise  would  be  raised  for  true 
men  to  rally  around. 

'  New  names  were  given  to  the  forts.  Fort  Bartow  was  changed  to  Fort  Foster:  Fort  linger  to  Fort  Reno ; 
and  Fort  Blanchard  to  Fort  Parke. 
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and  set  on  fire.  Then  the  Confederates  fled,  and  Lynch,  retiring  to  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina,  was  not  heard  of  agahi  during  the  war  until  he 
reappeared  at  Smithville,  when  Fort  Fislier  was  captured,  early  in  1865. 

Shortly  after  the  flight  of  the  Confederates,  Acting  Master's-Mate  J.  H. 
Raymond  planted  the  National  flag  on  the  shore  battery,  and  thus  pi-oclaimed 
the  first  conquest  achieved  by  the  Nationals  on  the  main  of  North  Carolina. 
The  battle  had  lasted  only  forty  minutes,  and  Rowan's  loss  Avas  only  two 
killed  and  five  or  six  woundeiL'     The  number  lost  bv  the  Confederates  was 


1  An  cxtniorilinary  cxaiiiplo  of  heroism  was  exhibited  durina:  this  enLrajoinent  by  John  Davis,  a  FinlancU'V, 
who  was  a  gunner's  mate  on  boanl  the  Vullei/  Citij.  A  shell  entered  that  vessel,  and,  explodinsc  in  the  niasa- 
/.ine,  set  fire  to  some  wood- work.  Davis  was  there,  and,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  to  the  vessel  an<l  all  on 
board,  because  of  an  open  barrel  of  gunpowder  from  which  be  had  been  serving,  he  seated  himself  upon  it,  and 
so  remained  until  the  flames  were  extinguished.  For  this  bravo  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rewarded  him 
with  the  appointment  of  acting-gunner  in  the  navy  (March  11,  1862),  by  which  his  salary  was  raised  from  $300 
to  $1,0110  a  year.  Admiring  citizens  of  New  York  raised  and  presented  to  him  .$1,100.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Dec.  21. 1S61.  presented  him  with  a  Medal  of  Honor,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  following  words :  '•  rERsoxAL  Valor — John  Davis,  Gunner's  Mate,  U.  S.  S.  Yam.ev  Citv. 
Albemarle  Sound,  February  10th,  1S62."  Such  med.als  were  afterward  presented  to  a  considerable  number  of 
gallant  men  in  subordinate  stations,  for  acts  of  special  bravery  "before  the  enemy."  Davis  was  the  first 
recipient. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  to  cause  two  hundred  of  these  Medalu  of  Honor  to  be  pi-e- 
pared,  and  to  be  bestowed  by  him  upon  "such  petty  otflcers,  others  of  inferior  rating,  and  marines,  as  should 
most  distinguish  themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  action  and  other  commendable  qualities  during  the  present 
war."  These  were  made  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  a  star 
of  five  rays,  with  a  device  emblematic  of  Union  crush- 
ing the  monster  Rebellion,  around  Avhich  is  a  circle  of 
thirty-tliree  smaller  stars,  representing  the  thirty-three 
States  then  (ISGl)  composing  the  Union.  The  medal 
is  susi>en(led  from  the  flukes  of  an  anchor,  which  in 
turn  is  attached  to  a  buckle  and  ribbon.  The  Secretary 
directed  that  the  medal  should  bo  worn  suspended 
from  the  left  breast,  by  a  ribbon  all  blue  at  top  for  half 
an  inch  downward,  and  thirteen  vertical  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white  for  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  The 
name  of  the  recipient  to  be  engraved  on  the  b'ick,  with 
liis  rating,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
serving,  and  the  place  where,  and  tlie  date  when,  his 
meritorious  act  was  performed.  The  ]iicture  here  given 
of  the  medal — an  American  "Legion  of  lI(mor" — is 
the  exact  size  of  the  original.  For  fuller  particulars 
concerning  the  Medal  of  HoNpn,  see  negulations/or 

the  Governmeiit  of  the  United  States  Navy,  1865,  page 

140. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  (320  in  number) 

of  those  to  whom  medals  were  awarded :  James  Mc- 

Cloud,  Louis   Richards,  Thomas  Flood,  James  Buck, 

Oscar  E.  Teck,  Thomas  Gehcgan,  Edward  Farrel,  Peter 

Williams,    Benjamin    Sevearer,   John    Davis,   Charles 

Kenyon,    Jeremiah    Eegan,    Alexander    Hood,   John 

Kelley,  Daniel   Lakin,   John  Williams,  John   Breesc, 

Alfred   Patterson,  Thomas   C.  Barton,  Edwin  Smith, 

Daniel    Harrington,    John   Williams,    J.    B.    Frisbee, 

Thomas  Bourne,  AVilli.am  McKnight,  William  Martin, 

John  Greene,  John  McGowan,  Amos  Bradley,   George 

llollat.    Charles    Florence,    William    Young,    William 

Parker,    Edward   Wright,    Charles   Bradley,   Timothy 

Sullivan,  James  Byrnes,  John  McDonald.  Charles  Eob- 

inson,  Pierre  Leno,  Peter  Colton,  Charles  W.  Morton, 

William  M.artin,  Uobert  Williams,  George  Bell,  William 

Thompson,   John   Williams,    Matthew   Arthur,   John 

?ilackie,  Matthew  McClelland,  Joseph  E.  Vantine,  John 

Hush,  John  Hickman,  Ridiert  Anderson,  Peter  Howard, 

Andrew  Brinn,  P.  It.  Vaughn,  Samuel  Woods,  Henry 

Thielberg,    Kobcrt  B.  Wood,    Uobert  Jordan,  Thomas 

AV.  Hannlton,  Frank  Bois,  Thomas  Jenkins,  Martin  Mc- 

Hugh,  Thomas  E.  Corcoran,  Henry  Dow,  John  Woon, 

Christ.  Brenncn,  Edward  Kinggold,  James  K.  L.  Dun- 
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large,  but  Avas  never  aseertaincd.  Only  one  of  the  Confederate  vessels  (the 
JEJUis)  was  saved  froiu  destruction  ;  and  it  Avas  witli  difficulty  that  the  town  was 
preserved,  for  the  insurgents,  when  they  abandoned  their  vessels,  set  fire 
to  it  in  several  jjlaees.  It  was  a  most  barbarous  act,  for  only  a  few  defense- 
less women  and  children  remained  in  tlie  town.  These  at  once  experienced 
tlie  humanitv  of  the  Xationals,  Avho  showed  them  every  kind-. 
ness,  Avhen,  on  the  following  day,"  they  took  possession  of  the 
place. 

This  success  was  followed  up  by  other  movements  for  securing  the  con- 
trol of  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  the  watei's 
through  which  communication  was  held  with  Xorfolk.     To  tliis  end,  Rowan 

sent  Lieutenant  A.  Maury,  with  a 
part  of  his  fleet,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Edenton,  near  the  western 
end  of  the  Sound.  This  Avas  easily 
done  on  the  day  after  the  capture 
of  Elizabeth  City,*  a  body 
of  flyino'  artillery  station- 
ed  there  having  left  it 
precipitately  without  firing  a  shot. 
Maury  destroyed  a  schooner  on  the 
stocks  and  eight  cannon,  and  then 
passed  on,  capturing  vessels  on  the 
Sound.  On  the  following 
day,''  Lieutenant  Jeflers, 
with  some  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal, 
that  traverses  the  Dismal  Swamp  on 
its  Avay  from  the  Eliz^eth  River  to  the  Pasquotank,  for  the  purpose  of 
-  , _ . 

can.  Huffli  Mellor.  William  P.  Johnson,  Bartlett  Laffey,  Kicliard  Seward.  Christopher  Xugent.  James  Brown, 
William  Moore.  William  P.  Erownell,  William  Talbot,  Richard  Stout.  George  W.  Lehind,  Horatio  N.  Young, 
Michael  Iluske.v.  John  Dorman,  William  Farley,  J.  Henry  Denig,  Michael  Hudson.  William  M.Smith.  Miles  M. 
Oviatt,  Barnett  Kenna.  William  Halsted,  Joseph  Brown.  Joseph  Irlam.  Edward  Price,  Alexander  Mack,  William 
Nichols,  Jolin  Lawson.  Martin  Freeman,  William  Dinsmore,  Adam  Duncan,  Charles  Deakin,  Cornelius  Cronin, 
William  Wells.  Hendrick  Sharp,  Walter  B.  Smith,  George  Parks,  Thomas  Hayes.  Lebbeus  Simkins.  Oloff  Smith, 
Alex.ander  H.  Truett,  Robert  Brown,  John  H.  James.  Thomas  Crijips,  John  Brazell,  Jaines  H.  Morgan,  John 
Smith,  James  B.  Chandler,  William  Jones,  William  Doolen.  James  Smith,  Hugh  Hamiltcm,  James  Mcintosh, 
William  M.  Carr.  Thom.as  Atkinson.  David  Sprowle.  Andrew  Miller,  James  Martin.  William  Phinney,  John 
Smith,  Samuel  W.  Kinnard.  Patrick  Dougherty,  Michael  Cassidy,  George  T.aylor.  Louis  G.  Cha[iut.  James  Ward, 
Daniel  Whitfield.  John  M.  Burns,  John  Edwards,  Adam  McCulloch,  James  Sheridan.  John  E.  Jones,  William 
Gardner.  Jcdin  Preston.  William  Newland.  David  X.aylor.  Charles  B.  Woram.  Thomas  Kendiick,  James  S.  Roan, 
tree,  Andrew  Jones.  James  Seanor,  William  C.  Connor,  Martin  Howard,  James  Tallentine,  Robert  Graham,  Henry 
Brutsche,  Patrick  Colbert.  James  Haley,  John  F.  Bickford,  Charles  A.  Re.ad,  William  Smith,  William  Bond, 
Charles  Moore,  George  H.  Harrison,  Thomas  Perry,  John  Hayes.  George  E.  Read,  Robert  Strahan,  James  H.  Lee, 
Joachim  Pease  (colored),  William  B.  Poole.  Michael  Aheam,  M.ark  G.  Ham.  John  W.  Loyd.  Charles  Baldwin. 
Alexander  Crawf,>rd,  John  Laverty,  Benjamin  Loyd.  David  Warren,  William  Wright.  John  Sullivan,  Robert  T. 
Clifford,  Thomas  Hardins,   Perry  Wilkes,  John  Ilyland,  Michael  McCormick,  Timothy  0"Donohue,  George 

Butts,  Charles  Asten,  John  Ortega.  Maurice  Wagg,  R.  H.  King,  Wilkes,  Demming,  Bernard  Harley. 

AVilliam  Smith,  Richard  Hamilton,  Edward  J.  Houghton.  Oliver  O'Brien.  Frank  Lucas,  William  Garvin.  Charles 
J.  Bibber.  John  Xeil.  Robert  Montgomery,  James  Roberts  Charles  Hawkins,  Dennis  Conlan,  Janus  Sullivan, 
William  Hinne^'an.  Charles  Rice,  John  Cooper.  Patrick  Muliin,  James  Saunders,  James  Hortoii,  James  Rountry, 
John  H.  Ferrell.  John  Ditzenbach,  Thomas  Taylor,  Patrick  Muliin.  Aaron  Anderson  or  Sanderson  (c(dored).  Charles 
H.  Smith.  Hugh  Logan.  Lewis  A.  Horton,  George  Moore,  Luke  M.  Griswold.  John  Jones.  George  Pyne.  Thomas 
Smith.  Charles  Reed,  John  S.  Lann,  George  Schutt,  John  Mack.  John  H.  Xibbe,  Othniel  Tripp.  John  Griffiths. 
Edward  Swatton.  John  Swatson.  Phillip  B.az.aar.  George  Province.  Augustus  Williams.  Anzella  Savase.  John 
Jackson,  Robert  M.  Blair,  Anthony  Williams.  James  W.  Verr.ey,  Asa  Bettram.  John  P.  Ericson.  Clement  Dees, 
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disabling  it.  They  found  Confederates  engaged  in  the  same  work,  who  fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  Nationals.  The  latter  sunk  two  schooners  in  the 
canal  and  departed.  Finally,  on  the 
19th,  the  combined  fleet  set  out  from 
Edenton  on  a  reconnoissance,  which 
extended  up  the  Chowan  River  as  far 
as  Winton  (which  was  partially  de- 
stroyed), and  the  Roanoke  to  Ply- 
mouth. The  Perry^  bearing  Colonel 
Hawkins  and  a  company  of  his  Zou- 
aves, received  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  the  high  bank  near  the  latter 
place,  when  Rowan  ordered  the  town 
to  be  shelled.  It  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed excepting  the  church. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was 
so  fully  displayed  in  this  region,  while 
its  justice  and  clemency  were  pro- 
claimed by  Burnside  and  Goldsborough 
conjointly,  in  an  address  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina,  issued  on  the  1 8th,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
naturally  inclined  to  loyalty,  were  anxious  to  render  full  submission.  The 
proclamation  assured  them  that  the  expedition  was  not  there  for  the  jDurpose 
of  invading  any  of  their  rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  came  to  protect  them 
under  the  rightful  authority  of  .the  National  Government,  and  to  close  the 
desolating  war  which  their  wicked  leaders  had  commenced.  They  were 
admonished  of  the  truth,  that  those  leaders  were  imposing  ujdou  their  cre- 
dulity, deceiving  them  by  fictions  about  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
such  as  destroying  their  property,  injuring  their  Avomen,  and  liberating  their 
slaves.  "  We  are  Christians  as  well  as  yourseh-es,"  they  said,  "  and  we  pro- 
fess to  know  well  and  to  feel  profoundly  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  charac- 
ter. No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  that  the  demands  of  humanity 
or  justice  will  be  disregarded."  ..."  We  invite  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  that  of  A'irtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate 
yourselves  at  once  from  these  malign  mfluences,  to  return  to  your  allegiance, 
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George  W.  Mc Williams,  John  Angling,  William  Dunn,  Robert  Summers,  Joseph  C.  Ilayden,  Isaac  N.  Fry, 
Edward  R.  Bowman,  William  Shipman,  William  G.  Taylor,  George  Prance,  Tliotnas  Jones,  William  Campbell, 
Charles  Mills,  Thomas  Connor,  David  L.  Bass,  Franklin  L.  Wilcox,  Thomas  Harcourt,  Gurdon  H.  Barter,  John 
Eannahan,  John  Shivers,  Henry  Thompson,  Henry  S.  Webster,  A.  J.  Tomlin,  Albert  Burton,  L.  C.  Shepard, 
Charles  H.  Foy,  James  Barnum,  John  Dempster,  Edmund  Ilaffee,  Nicholas  Lear,  Daniel  S.  Milliken,  Richard 
Willis,  Joseph  White,  Thomas  English,  Charles  Robinson,  John  Martin,  Thomas  Jordan,  Edward  B.  Young, 
Edward  Martin,  John  G.  Morrison,  William  B.  Stacy,  Henry  Shntes,  John  Taylor,  John  Harris,  Henry  Baker, 
James  Avery,  John  Donnelly,  John  Noble,  John  Brown,  Richard  Bates.  Thomas  Burke,  Thomas  Robinson, 
Nicholas  Irwin,  John  Cooper,  John  Brown,  John  Irving,  William  Blasdeen,  William  Madden,  James  Machon, 
William  H.  Brown,  James  Mifflin,  James  E  Sterling,  Richard  Dennis,  Samuel  W.  Davis.  Samuel  Todd,  Thomas 
z'  Fitzpatrick,  Charles  Melville,  William  A.  Stiinley,  William  Pelham,  John  McFarland,  James  G.  Garrison,  Thomas 
O.  Connell,  Wilson  Brown. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  h.ad  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  to  them  for  distinguished  service  in 
battle,  and  having  again  performed  acts  which,  if  they  had  not  received  that  distinction,  would  have  entitled 
them  to  it,  were  authorized  to  wear  a  bar  attached  to  the  ribbon  by  which  the  medal  is  suspended :  John  Cooper, 
Patrick  Mullen. 

The  following  persons,  whose  names  appear  on  the  above  list,  forfeited  their  medals  by  bad  conduct: 
Joseph  Brown,  John  Brazell,  Frank  Lucas,  John  Jackson,  Clement  Dees,  Charles  Robinson,  John  Martin,  Rich- 
ard Bates. 
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and  not  compel  us  to  resort  further  to  the  force  under  our  control.  The 
Government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  l>e  recognized ;  and,  Ave 
repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with  your  laws,  con- 
stitutionally established,  your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  prop- 
erty of  any  soz-t,  or  your  usages  in  any  respect." 

This  appeal  alarmed  the  Confederate  leaders  in  that  State,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, Ilcnry  T.  Clark,  issued  a  counter-proclamation  a  few  days 
afterward,"  in  which  he  denounced  the  expedition  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  liberty,  j^roperty,  and  all  they  held 
"most  dear  as  a  self-governing  and  free  people."  He  called  upon  them  to 
supply  the  reqiaisitions  just  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  for  troops  to  repel  the 
enemy.  "  We  must  resist  him,"  he  said,  "  at  all  hazards,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  He  wages  a  Avar  for  our  subjugation — a  Avar  forced 
upon  us  in  Avrong,  and  prosecxited  Avithout  right,  and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeful 
Avickedness,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Avarfare  among  civilized 
nations."  He  assured  them  that  the  Government  was  increasing  its  efforts 
"and  straining  every  nerve"  not  to  regain  its  rightful  authority,  but  to  OA'er- 
run  the  country  and  subjugate  the  people  to  its  domination,  its  "  avarice  and 
ambition."  "  I  call  upon  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  our  State  to  Aolun- 
teer,"  he  said,  "  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea." 

Such  was  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  Government,  and  the  conspirators 
against  its  life.  The  former  Avas  anxious  for  peace,  the  latter  Avere  zealous 
for  war.  The  former,  battling  for  right,  justice,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
free  institutions,  and  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  Avas  firm  but 
mild,  patient,  and  persuasiAC ;  the  latter,  battling  for  wrong,  injustice,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery  for  the  negro,  and  serfdom  for  the  poor  Avhite 
man,  with  no  Avarrant  for  their  acts  but  selfishness,  were  bitter,  A^ehement, 
and  uncompromising;  continually  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  their  reason  and  judgment,  and  by  fraud  and  Aaolence  dragging 
them  into  the  vortex  of  rebellion,  in  Avhich  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
were  sadly  Avrecked. 

Here  Ave  Avill  leave  the  National  forces  for  a  Avhile  in  the  waters  of  North 
Carolina,  preparing  for  another  important  victory,  Avhich  they  achieved  a 
month  later,  and  observe  the  progi'ess  of  military  events  Avestward  of  the 
Alleghanies  during  the  later  days  of  autumn,  and  the  Avinter  of  1861-62. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

MILITAET    OPEPwATIONS    IN    MISSOURI,    NEW    MEXICO,    AND    EASTERN  KENTUCKY— CAP- 
TURE   OF    FORT    HENRY. 


OWARD  tlie  close  of  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  attitude 
of  the  contending  parties,  civil  and  military,  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  We  left  the  National  army  in 
Southern  Missouri,  at  the  middle  of  November,  dis- 
pirited by  the  removal  of  their  favorite  leader,  slowly 
making  their  way  toward  St.  Louis  under  their  tempo- 
rary commander.  General  Hunter,  while  the  energetic 
Confederate  leader.  General  Price,  was  advancing,  and  reoccupying 
the  region  which  tlie  Nationals  abandoned.'  We  left  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River,  in  possession 
of  the  Confederates.  Polk  was  holding  the  western  portion,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Columbus  ;  General  Buckner,  with  a  strongly 
intrenched  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  was  holding  the  center ;  and 
Generals  Zollicoffer  and  Marshall  and  others  were  keeping  watch 
and  ward  on  its  mountain  flanks.  Back  of  these,  and  between  them  and  the 
region  where  the  rebellion  had  no  serious  opposition,  was  Tennessee,  firmly 
held  by  the  Confederates,  excepting  in  its  mountain  region,  where  the  most 
determined  loyalty  still  prevailed. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  who  had 
been  called  from  California  by  the  President  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Avar, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  Department  of  Missouri.'-  lie  had 
arrived  in  Washington  on  the  5th,"  and  on  the  19th  took  the  com- 
mand, with  Brigadier-General  George  W.  CuUum,  an  eminent 
engineer  officer,  as  his  chief  of  staff,  and  Brigadier-General  Schuyler  Hamilton 
as  assistant  chief  Both  officers  had  been  on  the  staff  of  General  Scott.  The 
head-quarters  were  at  St.  Louis.  General  Hunter,  whom  Halleck  superseded, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Kansas.^  General 
Don  Carlos  Buell  had  superseded  General  Shei'raan,  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  ;■*  and  the  Department  of  Mexico, 
which  included  only  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  was  intrusted  to  Colonel 
E.  R.  S.  Canby.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  military  divisions  of  the 
territory  westward  of  the  Alleghanies  late  in  1861. 


a  Nov.,  1S61. 


'  See  page  S4. 

5  It  included  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  that  portion  of  Kentucky  lying 
west  of  the  Cumberland  River. 

5  Thisincluded  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  most  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Territories  of  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  Dakota. 

*  This  included  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  portion  of  Kentucky  lying  eastward  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  Sherman's  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 
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HENRY   WAGER   HALLECK. 


General  Halleck  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  zeal  and  vigor.     He  was  possessed  of  large  mental  and  physical 

energy,  and  much  was  expected  of  him. 
He  carefully  considered  the  plan  ar- 
ranged by  Fremont  for  clearing  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas  of  armed  insur-. 
gents,  and  securinfj  the  navitration  of 
the  Mississippi  by  sweeping  its  banks 
of  obstructions,  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans.'  Approving  of  it  in  general, 
he  pushed  on  the  great  enterprise  with 
strong  hopes  of  success. 

Halleck's  first  care  was  to  establish 
the  most  perfect  discipline  in  his  army, 
to  overawe  the  secessionists,  and  to 
relieve  the  loyal  people  of  Missouri  of 
the  effects  of  the  dreadful  tyranny  in- 
flicted by  the  latter,  many  of  whom  were  engaged  in  armed  bands  in 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  desolating  the  property  of  Union  men,  and 
destroying  railways  and  bridges.  Refugees  were  then  crowding  into  the 
Union  lines  by  thousands.  Their  miseries  cannot  be  described.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  stripped,  plundered,  and  made  homeless.  Naked  and 
starving,  they  sought  refuge  and  relief  in  St.  Louis.  Seeing  this,  the  com- 
mander determined  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy.  In  a  general  order,  he 
directed  the  Provost-Marshal  of  St.  Louis  (Brigadier-General  Curtis)  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  these  refugees,  and  to  take  measures  for  quartering 
them  "  in  the  houses  of  avowed  secessionists,"  and  for  feeding  and  clothing 
them  at  the  expense  of  that  class  of  citizens,  or  others  known  to  have  been 
guilty  of  giving  "assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  enemy." 
^ggj  ''  He  also  further  ordered"  wealthy  secessionists  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  these  refugees,  and  that  all  who  should  not  volun- 
tarily do  so  should  be  subjected  to  a  levy,  either  in  money,  food,  clothing,  or 
quarters,  to  the  amount  often  thousand  dollars  each.  This  order  was  rigidly 
enforced,  and  many  wealthy  citizens  wci-e  made  to  pay  liberal  sums.  One 
prominent  merchant,  named  Engel,  who  ventured  to  resist  the  order  by 
appealing  to  the  civil  courts,  was  ordered  out  of  the  Department.  This  was 
the  last  appeal  of  that  kind. 

Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  outflowing  of  information  to 
the  Confederates  from  Avithin  his  lines,  Halleck  issued  some  very  stringent 
orders.  The  earliest  of  these  was  Order  No.  3,'  which  forbade 
fugitives  entering  or  remaining  within  his  lines,  it  having  been  rep- 
resented to  him  that  they  conveyed  contraband  information  out  of  them.' 
This  order  was  a  subject  of  much  comment,  because  of  its  seeming  tender- 
ness for  the  rebellious  slaveholder,  and  cruelty  toward  the  bondman  seeking 


*  Nov.  20. 


'  See  pa?e  79. 

'  "In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,"  ran  the  order,  "it  is  directed  that  no  such  person  be  hereafter  permitted  to 
enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on  the  march,  and  that  any  now  within  such  lines  be  immediately 
excluded  therefrom." 
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freedom.  That  it  Avas  a  mistake,  subsequent  experience  fully  demonstra- 
ted ;  for  throughout  the  war  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  was  uni- 
formly the  friend  and  helper  of  the  National  cause.  General  Halleck  had 
been  misinformed,  and  upon  that  misinformation  he  acted  with  the  best 
intentions,  one  of  which  was  to  prcA'ent  the  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  his 
camps,  and  another  that  he  might  keep  clear  of  the  questions  relating  to 
masters  and  slaves,^  in  which  Fremont  had  been  entangled,  to  his  hurt. 

In  the  order  of  the  4th  of  December,  concerning  the  treatment  of  avowed 
secessionists,  Ilalleck  further  directed  that  all  rebels  found  within  his  lines 
in  the  disguise  of  pretended  loyalty,  or  other  false  pretenses,  or  found  giving 
information  to  the  insurgents,  should  be  "  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  condemned, 
shot  as  spies."  This  and  all  other  orders,  concerning  the  disloyalists  by 
whom  he  Avas  surrounded,  were  enforced ;  and  he  directed  that  any  one 
attempting  to  resist  the  execution  of  them  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  Many  offenders  being  women,  it  Avas 
declared  that  "  the  laws  of  war  make  no  distinction  of  sex." 

To  enforce  these  laAVS,  it  was  necessary  to  use  military  power,  especially 
in  the  suppression  of  the  bands  of  mai'auders  who  AA^ere  then  SAveeping  over  the 
country.  He  accordingly  sent  General  John  Pope,  who,  as  Ave  have  already 
observed,  had  been  actiA^e  in  that  Department,  to  disperse  the  encampments 
of  these  guerrillas  in  Western  Missouri.  Pope  had  been  acting  Avith  vigor 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  autumn.  The  people  of  a 
district  Avhere  outrages  Avere  committed  had  been  held  responsible  for  them. 
He  had  quartered  his  troops  on  such  inhabitants,  and  required  from  them 
contributions  of  horses,  mules,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  He  had 
organized  Committees  of  Safety,  on  Avhich  Avere  placed  prominent  secession- 
ists, charged  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  in  a  short  time  comparatiA'e  good 
order  was  restored.  Noav  Pope  was  charged  Avith  similar  duties.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  he  Avas  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  National  troops 
betAveen  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers,  Avhich  included  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Fremont's  army  that  fell  back  from  Springfield.  Price  Avas  advanc- 
ing. He  had  made  a  most  stirring  appjeal  by  proclamation  to  the  Missouri- 
ans  to  come  and  help  him,  and  so  help  themselves  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  Governor  (Jackson),  he  said,  had  called  for  fifty  thousand  men,  but 
only  five  thousand  had  responded.  "  Where  are  those  fifty  thousand  men  ?" 
he  asked.  "  Are  Missourians  no  longer  true  to  themseh'es  ?  Are  they  a 
timid,  time-serA-ing  race,  fit  only  for  subjugation  to  a  despot  ?  Awake  !  my 
countrymen,"  he  cried,  "  to  a  sense  of  Avhat  constitutes  the  dignity  of  the 

true  greatness  of  a  people Come  to  us,  bra\'e  sons  of  the  Mis- 

soui'i  Valley !  Rally  to  our  standard  !  I  must  haA'e  the  fifty  thousand  men. 
.  ,  .  ,  Do  you  stay  at  home  for  protection?  More  men  haA'e  been 
murdered  at  home  than  I  have  lost  in  five  successive  battles.  Do  you  stay 
at  home  to  secure  terms  Avith  the  enemy  ?  Then  I  warn  you  the  day  soon 
may  come  when  you  Avill  be  sxxrrendered  to  the  mercies  of  that  enemy,  and 
your  substance  given  to  the  Hessians  and  the  Jay  hawkers.*     .     .     .     Leave 


'  Letter  of  General  Halleck  to  General  Asboth,  December  20, 1861. 

^  A  name  given  to  certain  rangers  or  guerrilla  bands  of  Kansas  and  especially  those  under  Colonel  Jenni- 
son,  who  was  active  against  the  insurgents. 
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your  property  to  take  care  of  itself.  Come  to  the  Army  of  Missouri,  not  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  hut  to  free  your  country. 

'  Strike  till  each  armed  foe  expires ! 
Strike  for  your  country's  altar  fires! 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  and  your  native  land !' 

Be  yours  the  office  to  choose  between  the  glory  of  a  free  country  and  a  just 
government,  or  the  bondage  of  your  children.  I,  at  least,  will  never  see  the 
chains  fastened  upon  my  country.  I  will  ask  for  six  and  a  half  feet  of  Mis- 
souri soil  in  which  to  repose,  for  I  will  not  live  to  see  my  people  enslaved." 

This  appeal  aroused  the  disaffected  Missourians,  and  at  the  time  when 
Pope  was  ordered  to  his  new  field  of  operations,  about  five  thousand  recruits, 
it  was  said,  were  inarching  from  the  Missouri  River  and  beyond  to  join 
Price.  To  prevent  this  combination  was  Pope's  chief  desire.  He  encamped 
thirty  or  forty  miles  southwest  from  Booneville,  at  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  after  sending  out  some  of  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  under  Major 
Hubbard,  to  watch  Price,  Avho  was  then  at  Osceola  with  about  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  prevent  a  reconnoissance  of  the  main  column  of  the  Nation- 
als, he  moved  his  whole  body"  Avestward  and  took  position  in  the 
iTci^  '  country  between  Clinton  and  Warrensburg,  in  Henry  and  John- 
son counties.  There  Avere  tAvo  thousand  Confederates  then  near 
his  lines,  and  against  these  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  of  the  SeA-enth  Mis- 
souri, Avas  sent  Avith  a  considerable  caA'alry  force  that  scattered  them. 
HavincT  accomplished  this,  BroAvn  returned  to  the  main  army,* 
Avhich  was  movmg  on  >V  arrensburg. 
Informed  that  a  Confederate  force  Avas  on  the  Blackwater,  at  or  near 
Milford,  Xorth  of  him,  Pope  sent  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  DaA'is  and  Major  Mer- 
rill to  flank  them,  while  the  main  body  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  immedi- 
ate aid,  if  necessary.  Davis  found  them  in  a  wooded  bottom  on  the  Avest 
side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek.  His  forces  Avere 
on  the  east  side,  and  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  BlackAvater  between  them 
AA'as  strongly  guarded.  This  was  carried  by  assault,  by  two  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenants  Gordon  and  Amory,  supported 
by  five  companies  of  the  First  loAva  cavalry.  Gordon  led  the  charge  in  per- 
son, and  receiA^ed  scA'eral  balls  through  his  cap.  The  Confederates  AA^ere 
driA'en,  the  l)ridge  was  crossed,  and  a  pursuit  Avas  pressed.  L^nable  to 
escape,  the  fugitiA'cs,  commanded  by  Colonels  Robinson,  Alexander,  and 
Magoffin  (the  latter  a  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky),  surrendered. 
The  captives  Avere  one  thousand  three  hundred  in  number,  infantry  and  caA'- 
alry ;  and  Avith  them  the  Xationals  gained  as  spoils  about  eight  hundred 
horses  and  mules,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  over  seA'enty  Avagons 
loaded  Avith  tents,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

At  about  midnight  the  prisoners  and  spoils  AA'ere  taken  into  Pope's  camp, 
and  the  next  day  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  moved  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sedalia,  Pope's  starting-j^lace.  Li  the  space  of  five  days  the  inlantry 
had  marched  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  cavalry  double  that 
distance.  During  that  time  they  had  captured  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, Avith  the  arms  and  supplies  just  mentioned.     They  had  sAvept  the 
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whole  country  west  of  Sedalia,  in  the  direction  of  Kansas,  far  enough  to 
foil  the  attempts  of  recruits  to  reach  Price  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and 
to  compel  him  to  withdraw,  in  search  of  safety  and  subsistence,  toward  the 
borders  of  Arkansas. 

Among  the  captured  on  the  Blackwater,  were  many  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial citizens  ot  Missouri.  This  event  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  secession  in 
that  State  for  the  moment,  and  Pope's  short  campaign  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  all  loyal  people.  Ilalleck  complimented  him  on  his  "  brilliant  success," 
and  feeling  strengthened  there  by,  he  pressed  forward  with  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  his  Department 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  23d  of  December  he  declared 
martial  law  in  St.  Louis  ;  and  by  proclamation  on  the  25th  this  system  of 
rule  was  extended  to  all  railroads  and  their  vicinities.'  At  about  the  same 
time  General  Price,  who  had  found  himself  relieved  from  immediate  danger, 
and  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  re-enforcements  from  Ai'kansas,  under  Gen- 
eral Mcintosh,  concentrated  about  twelve  thousand  men  at  Springfield, 
where  he  put  his  army  in  comfortable  huts,  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
all  winter,  and  pushed  his  picket-guards  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  northward. 
This  demonstration  caused  Ilalleck  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Lebanon,  the 
capital  of  Laclede  County,  northeastward  of  Springfield,  early  in  February, 
under  the  chief  command  of  General  (late  Colonel)  S.  R.  Curtis.  These 
were  composed  of  the  troops  of  Generals  Asboth,  Sigel,  Davis,  and  Prentiss. 

In  the  midst  of  storms  and  floods,  over  heavy  roads  and  swollen  streams, 
the  coml)incd  forces  moved  on  Springfield"  in  three  columns,  the 
right  under  General  Davis,  the  center  under  General  Sigel,  and     "  ^gg^   ' 
the  left  under  Colonel  (soon  afterward  Genei-al)  Carr.     On  the 
same  day  they  met  some  of  Price's  advance,  and  skirmishing  ensued ;  and 
on  the  following  day  about  three  hundred  Confederates  attacked  Curtis's 
picket-guards,  but  were  repulsed.     This  feint  of  oflTering  battle  was  made  by 
Price  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  retreat.     On  the  night  of  the  12th    ,^  ^ 

^  o  February. 

and  loth'  he  fled  from  Springfield  with  his  whole  force.  iNot  a 
man  of  them  was  to  be  seen  when  Curtis's  vanguard,  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
entered  the  town  at  dawn  the  next  morning.  There  stood  their  huts,  in 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  ten  thousand  men.  The  camp  attested 
a  hasty  departure,  for  remains  of  supper  and  half-dressed  sheep  and  hogs,  that 
had  been  slain  the  previous  evening,  were  found. 

Price  retreated  to  Cassville,  closely  pursued  by  Curtis.  Still  southward 
he  hastened,  and  was  more  closely  followed,  his  rear  and  flanks  continually 
harassed  during  four  days,  while  making  his  way  across  the  Arkansas  border 
to  Cross  Hollows.*  Having  been  re-enforced  by  Ben  McCulloch,  near  a  range 
of  hills  called  Boston  Mountains,  he  made  a  stand  at  Sugar  Creek,  where, 
in  a  brief  eno-ao-ement,  he  was  defeated,'  and  was  again  compelled 

'^    ^  o  1  cFeb  20 

to  fly.     He  halted  at  Cove  Creek,  where,  on  the  25th,  he  reported 

1  The  proclamation  of  the  25th  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  or  disability,  on  the  20th,  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Missouri  railroad,  by  some  men  returned  fnun  Price's  army,  assisted  by  inhab- 
itants along  the  line  of  the  road,  acting  by  pre-concert.  On  the  23d,  Ilalleck  issued  an  order,  fixing  the  penalty 
of  death  for  that  crime,  and  requiring  the  towns  and  counties  along  the  line  of  any  railway  thus  destroyed,  to 
repair  the  damages  and  pay  the  expenses. 

^  During  the  operations  of  this  forward  movement  of  the  National  troops,  Brigadier-General  Price,  son  of 

the  chief,  was  captured  at  Warsaw,  tnsjcther  with  several    officers  of  the  elder  Price's  staif,  and   about  500 

recruits. 

I 
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to  his  wanderings  chief,  Jackson,  saying,  "  Governor,  we  are  confident  of  the 
future."  General  Halleck,  quite  as  "  confident  of  the  future,"  Avas  now  able 
to  report  to  liis  Government  that  Missouri  was  eftectually  cleared  of  the 
armed  forces  of  insurgents  who  had  so  long  infested  it,  and  that  the  National 
flag  was  waving  in  triumph  over  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  In  accomplishing  this 
good  work,  no  less  than  sixty  battles  and  skirmishes,  commencing  with  Boone- 
ville  at  the  middle  of  June,'  and  ending  at  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding February,"  had  been  fought  on  Missouri  soil,  resulting 
in  an  aggregate  loss  to  both  j^arties,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 
about  eleven  thousand  men,'* 

While  Halleck  was  thus  purging  Missouri,  Hunter,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  vigorously  at  work  in  Kansas,  on  the  west  of  it.^ 
The  general  plan  of  his  treatment  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  rife  on  the 
Missouri  border,  was  set  forth  in  a  few  words  addressed  to  the 
jggj  '  Trustees  of  Platte  City,''  concerning  an  outlaw  named  Gordon, 
Avho,  with  a  guerrilla  band,  was  committing  depi-edations  and 
outrages  of  every  kind  in  that  region.  Hunter  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  notice,  that  unless  you  seize  and  deliver  the  said  Gordon  to  me  at  these 
head-quarters  Avithin  ten  days  from  this  date,  or  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  I  shall  send  a  force  to  your  city  Avith  orders  to  reduce  it  to  ashes, 
and  to  burn  the  house  of  every  secessionist  in  your  county,  and  to  carry 
away  every  negro.  Colonel  Jennison's  regiment  will  be  intrusted  Avith  the 
execution  of  this  order."  Jennison,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  First 
Kansas  cavalry,  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  people  as  an  ardent  anti-slaA'ery 
champion  during  the  civil  AA^ar  in  Kansas  in  1855,'*  and  a  man  ready  to  execute 
any  orders  of  the  kind.  That  letter,  the  poAver  given  to  Jennison,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  latter  a  short  time  before,^  made  the  secessionists 
very  circumspect  for  aAvhile,  and  "  all  quiet  in  Kansas"  Avas  a  frequent  report 
in  the  Spring  of  18G2. 

Active  and  ai'med  rebellion  AA^as  at  this  time  co-extensiA"e  with  the  slaA'e- 
labor  States.  Colonel  Canby  found  it  ready  to  meet  him  even  in  the  remote 
region  of  'New  Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  invaders  from  Texas.  Like  Halleck 
and  Hunter,  he  attacked  the  monster  quickly  and  manfully. 

'  See  page  540.  volume  I. 

^  Several  of  these  skirmishes  were  so  lisjht,  and  so  unimportant  in  their  bearings  upon  the  great  issues,  that 
the  narrative  of  this  general  history  has  not  been  unduly  extended  by  a  record  of  them.  Such  record  belongs 
to  a  strictly  statistical  and  military  history  of  the  war.  During  the  last  fortnight  of  the  month  of  December, 
ISGI,  the  Nationals  in  Missouri  captured  2,500  prisoner.",  including  TO  commissioned  ollicers;  1.'200  horses  and 
mules;  1,100  stand  of  arms;  2  tons  of  powder;  100  wagons,  and  a  Large  amount  of  stores  and  camp  equipage. 

3  Preparations  had  been  made  for  organizing  an  army  in  Kansas  to  go  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  a 
portion  of  Southwestern  Arkansas  and  so  on  to  New  Orle.ins,  to  co-oper.ato  with  the  forces  that  were  to  sweep 
down  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  borders.  James  H.  Lane,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  to 
command  that  army.  Owing  to  some  difficulties,  arising  from  misapprehension,  the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  Lane  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

*  See  note  2,  page  ISl. 

*  Jennison  had  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lafayette,  Cass,  Johnson,  and  Pettis  Counties,  in  Missouri : 
"  For  fonr  montlis  our  armies  have  marched  through  your  country.  Your  professed  friendship  has  been  a  fr.aud  ; 
your  oaths  of  allegiance  have  been  shams  and  ])erjuries.     You  feed   the  rebel  army,  you  act  as   spies   while 

claiming  to  be  true  to  the  L'nion Neutrality  is  ended.     If  you  are  patriots,  you  must  fight ;  if  you  are 

traitors,  }-ou  must  be  punished."  ....  He  told  them  that  the  rights  and  property  of  Union  men  would  be 
everywhere  respected,  but  "traitors,'"  he  said,  '•  will  everywhere  be  treated  as  outlaws — enemies  of  God  and 
men,  too  base  to  hold  any  description  of  property,  and  having  no  rights  which  loyal  men  are  bound  to  respect 
The  last  dollar  and  the  last  slave  of  rebels  will  be  t.iken  and  turned  over  to  the  fJeneral  Government.  Playing 
war  is  played  out.  and  whenever  Union  troops  are  fired  upon  the  answer  will  boom  from  cannon,  nn  1  desolation 
will  follow." 

• 
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We  have  seen  the  loyal  people  of  Texas  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  civil 
and  military  despotism  after  the  treason  of  General  Twiggs.'  The  con- 
spirators and  their  friends  had  attempted  to  play  a  similar  game  for  attaching 
New  Mexico  to  the  intended  Confederacy,  and  to  aid  Twiggs  in  giving  over 
Texas  to  the  rule  of  the  Confederates.  So  early  as  1860,  Secretary  Floyd 
sent  Colonel  W.  II.  Loring,  of  North  Carolina  (who  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  the  traitor),  to  command  the  Department  of  New  Mexico, 
while  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  an  unworthy  son  of  the  venerable  Ken- 
tucky senator,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  same  Avicked  purpose  as  Loring, 
was  appointed  by  the  latter,  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  Apaches, 
which  was  to  start  from  Fort  Staunton  in  the  Spring  of  18G1.  It  Avas  the 
business  of  these  men  to  attempt  the  corruption  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
officers  under  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  lead  their  men  into  Texas  and  give 
them  to  the  service  of  the  rebellion.  One  of  these  officers  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  S.  Roberts,  of  Vermont),  who  had  joined  Crittenden  at  Fort  Staunton, 
perceiving  the  intentions  of  his  commander,  refused  to  obey  any  orders  that 
savored  of  a  treasonable  purpose,  and  procuring  a  furloxigh,  he  hastened  to 
Sante  Fe,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Department,  and  denounced  Crittenden  to 
Colonel  Loring.  He  was  astonished  when,  instead  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic 
service,  he  received  a  reproof  for  meddling  Avith  other  people's  business,  and 
discovered  that  Loring  Avas  also  playing  the  game  of  treason.  Roberts  Avas 
ordered  back  to  Fort  Staunton,  but  found  an  opportunity  to  Avarn  Captain 
Hatch,  the  commander  at  Albuquerque,  and  Captain  Morris,  Avho  held  Fort 
Craig  (both  on  the  Rio  Grande),  as  Avell  as  other  loyal  officers,  of  the  treachery 
of  their  superiors.  The  iniquity  of  Loring  and  Crittenden  soon  became  known 
to  the  little  army  imder  them,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  suddenly 
and  unattended.  Of  the  tAvelve  hundred  regular  troops  in  Ncav  Mexico,  not 
one  proved  treacherous  to  his  country, 

Loring  and  Crittenden  made  their  Avay  to  Fort  Fillmore,  not  far  from  El 
Paso  and  the  Texas  border,  then  commanded  by  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of  Ver- 
mont. They  found  a  greater  portion  of  the  officers  there  ready  to  engage  in 
the  Avork  of  treason.  Major  Lynde  professed  to  be  loyal,  but,  if  so,  he  Avas 
too  inefficient  to  be  intrusted  Avith  command.  Late  in  July,  Avhile  leading 
about  five  hundred  of  the  seA'en  hundred  troops  under  his  control  toward  the 
village  of  Mesilla,  he  fell  in  Avith  a  few  Texas  insurgents,  and,  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  fled  back  to  the  fort.  He  Avas  ordered  to  evacuate  it,  and  march 
his  command  to  Albuquerque.  Strange  to  say,  the  soldiers  Avere  alloAved  to 
fill  their  canteens  Avith  whisky  and  drink  Avhen  they  pleased.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  Avere  drunken  before  they  had  marched  ten  miles,  and  then,  as 
if  by  previous  arrangement,  a  Texas  force  appeared  on  their 
flank."  The  soldiers  Avho  Avere  not  prostrated  by  intoxication  "'^"ggf"' 
Avished  to  fight,  but,  by  order  of  a  council  of  officers,  Avith  Lynde 
at  their  head,  they  Avere  directed  to  lay  doAvm  their  arms  as  j^risoners  of  Avar. 
Lynde's  commissary.  Captain  A.  11.  Plummer,  who  held  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  in  Government  drafts,  Avhich  he  might  have  saved,  handed  them  over 
to  Baylor,  the  commander  of  the  insurgents.  For  this  coAvardice  or  treachery, 
Lynde  Avas  simply  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  Plummer  Avas  reprimanded 

1  See  chapter  XI.,  volume  I. 
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and  suspendocl  from  cluty  for  six  months.  Thus,  at  one  sweep,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Government  troops  in  New  Mexico  were  lost  to  its  service.  The 
prisoners  were  paroled,  and  then  permitted  to  go  on  to  Albuquerque.  Their 
sufferinsjTS  from  thirst  on  that  march  were  terrible ;  some  of  them  seekins  to 
quench  it  by  opening  veins  and  drinking  their  own  blood ! 

It  was  now  thought  tliat  New  Mexico  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  Texas 
insurgents.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  its  delegate  in  the  National  Con- 
gress, had  endeavored,  by  a  published  address,"  to  incite  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Mexico  to  rebellion,  while  Governor  Abraham 
Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  took  measures  to  defend  the  Territory  against 
the  insurgents.     His  successor,  Henry  Connolly,  was  equally  loyal.     So  also 

were  the  people  ;  and  Avhen,  at  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  Colonel  Canby  arrived 
as  Commander  of  the  Department,  he 
was  met  with  almost  universal  sym- 
pathy. He  successfully  appealed  for 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  neighboring  Territory  of 
Colorado,  and  these,  with  his  few  regular 
troops  and  New  Mexico  IcA'ies,  made 
quite  a  respectable  force  in  numbers, 
when  Canby  was  informed  that  Colonel 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  a  major  by  brevet  in 
the  National  array,  and  a  Louisianian, 
who  had  abandoned  his  flag  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insur- 
gents known  as  Texas  Ranoers,  some 
of  them  of  the  worst  sort,  was  invading  the  Territory.  His  force  was  for- 
midable in  numbers  (twenty-three  hundred)  and  in  experience,  many  of 
them  liaving  been  in  successive  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

Sibley  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  he 
denounced  tlie  National  Government  and  demanded  from  the  inhabitants  aid 
for  and  allegiance  to  his  marauders.  Confident  of  success,  he  moved  slowly, 
by  way  of  Fort  Thorn,  and  found  Canby  at  Fort  Craig,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,*  prepared  to  meet  him.  A  reconnoissance  satisfied 
him  tliat,  with  his  light  field-pieces,  an  assault  on  tlie  fort  would 
He  could  not  retreat  or  remain  with  safety,  and  his  military 
knowledge  Avarned  him  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  leave  a  Avell- 
garrisoned  fort  behind  him.  So  he  forded  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  l)elow 
Fort  Craig,  and  out  of  reach  of  its  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Canby 
out.  In  this  he  was  successful.  Canby  at  once  threw  a  force  across  the 
river,'  to  occupy  a  position  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  fort,  which  it 
was  thought  Sibley  might  attempt  to  gain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  some  cavalry,  under  Captain  Dun- 
can, and  a  battery  were  sent  across,  and  drew  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
Texans.     The    infantry  were  nearly  all    thrown   into    confusion,   excepting 
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I  These  consisted  of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  .in.]  Tenth   Kegular  Infantry,  under  Captains  Selden  and  Wingate, 
and  the  volunteer  regiments  of  Colonels  Carson  and  Pine. 
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Colonel  Kit  Carson's  regiment.  The  panic  was  so  great  that  Canby  ordered 
a  return  of  all  the  forces  to  the  fort.  That  night  the  exhausted  mules  of  the 
Texans  became  unmanageable,  on  account  of  thirst,  and  scampered  in  every 
direction.  The  National  scouts  captured  a  large  number  of  these,  and 
also  wagons,  by  which  Sibley  was  greatly  crippled  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,"  Canby  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roberts,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,'  across  the     "^862^^' 
liio  Grande  ;  and  at  Valverde,  about  seven  miles  nortli  of  the  fort, 
they  confronted  the  vanguard  of  the  Texans  under  Major  Pyron,  who  were 
making  their  way  toward  the  river.     Tlie  batteries  opened  upon  Pyron,  and 
he  recoiled.     Desultory  figliting,  mostly  with  artillery,  was  kept  up  until 
some  time  past  noon,  when  Canby  came  upon  the  field,  and  took  command  in 
person.     In  the  mean  time,  Sibley,  Avho  was  quite  ill,  had  turned  over  his 
command  to  Colonel  Thomas  Green,  of  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment.     Canby, 
considering  victory  certain  for  his  troops,  was  preparing  to  make  a  general 
advance,  when  a  thousand  or  more  Texans,  foot  and  horse,  under  Colonel 
Steele,  who  had  gathered  in  concealment  in  a  thick  wood  and  behind  sand- 
hills, armed    with  carbines,   revolvers,  and    bowie-knives,  suddenly  rushed 
forward    and    charged    furiously    upon    the 
batteries  of  McRca  and    Hall.     The  Texas 
cavalry,  under  Major  Raguet,  charged  upon 
Hall's  battery,  and  were  easily  repulsed  ;  but 
those  on  foot,  who  made  for  McRea's  battery, 
could  not  be  checked.     His  grape  and  canister 
shot  made  fearful  lanes  in  their  ranks,  but 
they    did    not    recoil.     They    captured    the 
battery,  but  not  without  encountering    the 
most    desperate    defenders  of   the    guns    in 
McRea  and  his  artillerists,  a  large  number 
of  whom,  with  their  commander,  were  killed. 
McRea  actually  sat  upon  his  gun,  fighting 
his  foe  with  his  pistol  until  he  was  shot.     The 

^  n    ^^  -KT     ^-  1  -^1        ^1  ONE  OP   SIBLET'S   TEXAS    RANGERS.' 

remamder  oi  the  JN  ationals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kit  Carson's  men  and  a  few  others,  panic-stricken  by  the  fierce  charge 
of  the  Texans,  fled  like  sheep  before  wolves,  and  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  ofticers  who  tried  to  rally  them.  That  flight  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  of  the  war,  and  Canby  was  compelled  to  see  victory 
snatched  from  his  hand  when  it  seemed  secure.  The  surviving  Nationals 
took  refuge  in  Fort  Craig.  Their  loss  was  sixty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Texans  was  about  the  same. 

Sibley  well  comprehended  the  situation.     The  fort  could  not  be  taken, 

'These  were  composed  of  a  portion  of  Roberts's  and  Colonel  Valdez's  cavalry ;  Carson's  volunteers ;  the 
Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Tenth  Regulars,  and  two  batteries,  commanded  respectively  by  Captain  McKea  and  Lieutenant 
Hall. 

*  These  Rangers  who  went  into  the  rebellion  were  described  as  being,  many  of  them,  a  desperate  set  of 
fellows,  having  no  higher  motive  than  plunder  and  adventure.  They  were  half  savage,  and  each  was  mounted 
on  a  mustang  horse.  Each  man  carried  a  ritle,  a  tomahawk,  a  bowie-knife,  a  pair  of  Colt's  revolvers,  and  a  lasso 
for  catching  and  throwing  the  horses  of  a  flying  foe.  The  above  picture  is  from  a  sketch  by  one  of  Colonel 
Canby's  subalterns. 
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and  the  spirit  shown  by  a  large  portion  of  Canby's  troops  satisfied  him  that, 
notwithstanding  his  loss  of  transportation  by  the  capture  of  his  mules  and 
Avagons,  he  need  not  fear  a  pursuit.  So,  passing  on  and  leaving  his  wounded 
at  Socorro,  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Craig,  Sibley  pressed  forward  to  Albu- 
querque, fifty  miles  farther,  which  was  at  once  surrendered.  His  destination 
was  Santa  Fe,  and  he  was  marching  with  perfect  confidence  of  success  there, 
when  his  vanguard,  under  W.  R.  Scurry,  was  met  near  Fort  Union,  in  the 
Caiion  Glorietta,  or  Apache  Pass,  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  Xcav  Mexi- 
co, by  about  thirteen  hundred  National  troops,  under  Colonel  John  P.  Slough. 
These  were  mostly  Colorado  Volunteers,  with  a  few  regulars.  A  greater 
part  of  these  had  just  traversed  the  mountain  wilderness  from  Denver,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  after  hearing  of  Sibley's  approach  tp 
Santa  Fe,  they  had  marched  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day.  In  that  nar- 
row defile,  where  flanking  was  out  of  the  question,  a  very  severe  fight 
between  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  both  parties  occuri-ed,"  in 
"  ^i^J^n  "^'  which  the  Texans  were  victorious,  after  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed 
and  sixty  Avounded.  The  National  loss  was  twenty-three  killed 
and  fifty  wounded.' 

Sibley  entered  Santa  Fe  without  further  resistance.  His  army  was 
greatly  crij^pled,  and  the  people  Avere  either  indifferent  or  actively  opposed 
to  him.  He  seized  whatever  property  might  be  useful  to  him,  and  hoped 
to  hold  his  position ;  but  a  month  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  back  to  Albuquerque,  which  he  had  made  his  depot  of  supplies,  for 
these  were  thi'eatened  by  the  forces  of  Colonel  Canby,  approaching  from 
below.  He  accomplished  that  puipose,  but  was  so  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  hold  New  Mexico,  that  he  evacuated  Albuquerque  on  the  12th  of 
61S62  April,^  leaA'ing  his  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  there  and  at 
Santa  Fe.  After  skirmishing  with  his  opponents  along  the 
riA'er,  each  party  moA^ing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  perceiving- 
imminent  danger  to  his  whole  command,  Sibley  fled  under  coA'er  of  the 
night  to  the  mountains,  with  his  scanty  provisions  on  pack  mules,  dragging 
bis  cannon  over  rugged  spurs  and  along  fearful  precipices,  for  ten  days. 
Then  he  again  struck  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  where  he  had  ordered  sup- 
plies to  meet  him.      He  then  made  his  waA^  to  Fort  Bliss,-  in 

<:  May  4.         ^  .  .  .  *        .  . 

Texas,''  a  Aviser  if  not  a  happier  man.  Canby  did  not  follow  him 
OA'er  the  mountains,  but  retixrned  to  Santa  Fe,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  Sibley,  AA'ho  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  New  Mexico,  had 
left  behind  him,  "  in  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  sick  and  prisoners,  one-half 
of  his  original  force." 

Let  us  noAv  obserAC  CA'ents  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  RiA'er,  within  the 
Departments  of  Generals  Halleck^  and  Buell,^  having  a  connection  Avith  the 


1  On  the  previous  morninir,  In  a  skirmish  with  Pyron's  Cavalry,  Colonel  Slough  took  fifty-seven  prisoners, 
but  losing  fifteen  of  his  own  men.  In  the  fight  just  recorded,  Major  Chivington,  with  four  Colorado  com- 
panies, gained  the  rear  of  the  Texans,  and  was  intlicting  serious  injury  upon  them,  when  he  heard  of  Slough's 
defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

*  At  Albuquerque,  according  to  Sibley's  report,  the  brothers  Raphael  and  Mannel  Armijo  were  so  warmly 
interested  in  the  Confederate  pause  that  they  placed  at  his  disposal  stores  v.ilucd  at  $200,000.  They  fled  over 
the  mountains  with  Sibley.  Their  generosity  and  sacrifices  so  touched  his  heart,  that  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  might  not  be  forgotten  by  the  "Confederate  Government"  in  the  final  settlement. 

3  See  page  179.  <  See  page  179. 
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grand  plan  for  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky,  and  liberating 
Tennessee  from  their  grasp. 

We  have  seen  how  the  loyalists  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  foiled  the 
efforts  of  the  Governor  and  his  political  friends  to  link  the  fortunes  of  that 
State  with  those  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  These  efforts  were  met, 
as  we  have  observed,  by  the  occupation  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
commonAvealth  by  Confederate  troops,  all  of  which  were  within  the  Depart^ 
ment  commanded  by  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  That  officer  had 
been  an  able  veteran  in  tlie  army  of 
the  Re25ublic,  and  was  then  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Kcn- 
tuckian  by  birth,  and  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  conspirators.  lie  was 
on  duty  in  California  when  the  war 
was  kindling,  and  was  making  pre- 
jDarations,  with  other  conspirators 
there,  to  array  that  State  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederacy,*  when  he 
was  superseded  in  command  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E.  Y,  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachxTsetts.  Johnston  then  abandon- 
ed his  flag,  joined  the  conspirators  in 
active  rebellion,  and  was  appointed 
by  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  command  of  the  "  Western  Department,"  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Xashville. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Johnston's  protection,  and  behind  the  cordon  of 
Confederate  troojis  stretched  across  the  State,  the  disloyal  politicians  of 
Kentucky  proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  government  for  the  com- 
monwealth. They  met  at  Russellville,  the  capital  of  Logan  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  29th  of  October.  They  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  grievances  of  Kentucky  were  recounted,  and  the  action 
of  its  Legislature  denounced.  They  then  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  to  choose,  "  in  any  manner"  they  might  see  fit,  "  delegates  to  attend  a 
'  Sovereignty  conA'ention,'  "  at  Russellville,  on  the  1 8th  of  Xovember.  At 
the  appointed  time,  about  two  hundred  men  from  fifty-one  counties,  not 
elected  by  the  i^eople,  assembled,  and  with  difficult  gravity  adopted  a 
"  Declaration  of  Lidependence,"  and  an  "  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion,"" and  then  proceeded  to  organize  a  "  Provisional  Govern-  " "  "gg^  **' 
ment,"  by  choosing  a  governor,  a  legislative  council  of  ten,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  auditor.''  Bowling  Green  was  selected  as  the  new  capital 
of  the  State.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  "  Confede- 
rate Government,"  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  lea^-ue  f  and 
before  the  close  of  December  the   arrangement  was  made,  and  so-called 


ALBERT  SIDNEY   JOHNSTON. 


'  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1SC2.     Article — A.  S.  Johnston. 

"^  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Scott  County,  was  chosen  Governor.  The  ministers  of  the  Lcfrialativo  Council 
■were:  William  B.  Machin,  John  W.  Crockett,  James  P.  Bates.  James  S.  Critman,  Philander  E.  Thompson,  J. 
P.  Burnside,  11.  W.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Moore,  E.  M.  Bruce,  .and  George  B.  Ilodge. 

^  The  Commissioners  were  :   Henry  C.  Burnett,  W.  E.  Simons,  and  Williarp  Preston. 
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representatives  of  that  great  commonwealth  were  chosen  by  the  "  Legisla- 
tive Council""  to  seats  in  the  "  Congress  "  at  liichmond.'     The 
"^rci^'"'     1^'^ople  liad  nothing  to  do  Avith   the  matter,  and  the  ridiculous 
farce  did  not  end  here.    All  through  the  wai',  disloyal  Kcntuckians 
pretended  to  represent  their  noble  old  State  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
conspirators,  where  they  were  chosen  only,  a  great  portion  of  tliat  time,  by 
the  few  Kentuckians  in  the  military  service  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

While  these  political  events  in  Kentucky  were  in  j^rogress,  military 
movements  in  that  quarter  were  assuming  A'cry  important  features.  General 
Johnston  concentrated  trooj^s  at  Bowling  Green,  and  General  Hardee  Avas 
called  from  Southeastern  Missouri,  to  supersede  General  Buckner  in  com- 
mand there.  The  forces  \inder  General  Polk  at  Columbus  were  strcngtli- 
ened,  and  Zollicoffer,  having  secured  the  important  position  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  proceeded  to  occupy  the  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  districts 
around  the  upper  Avaters  of  the  Cumberland  RiA'cr.  He  issued  a 
proclamation*  to  the  jieople  of  Southeastern  Kentucky,  declaring, 
in  the  set  phrases  used  by  all  the  instruments  of  the  conspirators,  when 
about  to  plant  the  heel  of  military  despotism  upon  a  community,  that  he 
came  as  their  "  liberator  from  the  Lincoln  despotism  "  and  the  raA'ages  of 
"  Xorthern  hordes,"  Avho  AA'ere  "  attempting  the  subjugation  of  a  sister 
Southern  State." 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Buell  had  organized  a  large  force  at  LouisAdlle, 
with  which  he  Avas  enabled  to  strengthen  A^arious  adA^anced'posts,  and  throAV 

forward,  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
toAA'ard  Bowling  Green,  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Alexander  ]McD. 
McCook.  As  this  strong  body  adA-anced, 
the  A'anguard  of  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Hindman  (late  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Arkansas),  fell  back  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Green  RiA'er,  at 
3Iumfordsviile,  Avhere  that  sti'eam  was 
spanned  by  one  of  the  most  costly  iron 
bridges  in  the  country.^  This  Avas  partially 
destroyed,  in  order  to  impede  the  march 
of  their  pursuers.  The  latter  soon  con- 
structed a  temporary  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  greater  portion  of  Colonel  Auguste 
AVillich's  German  regiment  (the  Thix'ty- 
second  Indiana),  forming  McCook's  A'anguard,  were  thrown  across  the  riA-er, 
where  they  Avere  attacked,'  at  RoAvlett  Station,  by  a  regiment  of 
mounted  Texas  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Terry,  supported  by  tAvo 


BUELL'S   HEAD-QUAETEES    at    LOnSYILLE.'' 


'  These  -were :  Henry  C.  Burnett,  John  Thomas,  Thomas  L.  Curnett,  S.  II.  Ford,  Thomas  B.  Johnson,  Georse 
W.  Ewing.  Dr.  D.  A'.  White,  John  M.  Elliott,  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  and  George  B.  Hodge.  On  the  day  when 
these  men  were  chosen  by  the  '•  Council,"  two  of  them — Henry  C.  Burnett  and  Thomas  Monroe — were  sworn  in 
at  r.ichmond  as  members  of  the  Confederate  Senate.  Of  such  usurpers  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  tho 
"Confederate  Conirress."  so  c^alled.  was  composed. 

2  This  is  a  view  of  General  Buell's  head-quarters  on  Fourth  Street,  between  Green  and  Walnut  Streets,  in 
the  most  aristocratic  portion  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

3  See  page  351,  volume  I. 
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regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  six  guns.  The  Nationals,  though 
greatly  outnumbered.,  and  attacked  chiefly  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
repulsed  the  assailants  with  ball  and  bayonet,  killing  Terry  aiid  thirty-two 
others,  wounding  about  fifty,  and 
losing  eight  killed  and  ten  wounded 
themselves.'  In  this  work  they  were 
aided  by  a  battery  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Seeins;  re-enforcements 
crossing,  the  Confederates  withdrew 
toward  Bowling  Green,  slowly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time,  stirring  scenes 
were  in  progress  in  the  exti'eme 
eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  move- 
ments there  caused  a  briet  diversion 
of  a  part  of  Buell's  army  from  the 
business  of  pushing  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tennessee.  Humphry  Mar- 
shall was  again  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  insurgents,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
January  Avas  intrenched  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paintsville,  in  Johnston 
County,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  that  forms  the  boundary 
between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Colonel  James  A.  Garfield,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  young  men  of  Ohio,  was  sent  with  the  Forty-second  Ohio 
and  Fourteenth  Kentucky  regiments,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Second  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  to  dislodge  him.  Garfield  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
in  a  march  of  greatest  difticulty  and  danger,  at  an  inclement  season.  When 
Marshall  heard  of  his  apjsroach,  he  fled  in  alarm  up  tlie  river  toward  Pres- 
tonburg.  Garfield's  cavalry  pursued,  and,  in  an  encounter  with 
those  of  Marshall,"  at  the  mouth  of  Jennis^  Creek,  they  killed 
some,  and  drove  the  others  several  miles.  On  the  following  day, 
Garfield  also  set  out  with  about  eleven  hundred  of  his  force  in  pursuit,  and 
overtakiuij  Marshall  in  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  three  miles  above  Pres- 
tonburg,  where  he  was  strongly  posted  with  three  cannon  on  a  hill,  he  gave 
battle,  fought  him  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  dark,  and  drove 
him  from  all  his  positions.  Garfield,  having  been  re-enforced  by  seven 
hundred  men  from  Paintsville,  was  enabled  to  make  the  victory  for  the 
Unionists  at  the  Battle  of  Prestonbukg,  as  it  is  called,  complete.  The 
National  loss  was  two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  That  of  the  insur- 
gents was  estimated  at  sixty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  wounded  or 
made  prisoners.^  The  ponderous  Marshall  was  not  heard  of  afterward  as  a 
military  leader.     Because  of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  Gar- 

.      .  1  .  .  5  6  Jan.  11. 

field  was  commissioned  a  brioradier-o^eneral  of  volunteers. 


'  Jan.  7, 
1S62. 


'  Eeport  of  General  Buell  to  General  McClellan,  December  18,  1S61.  General  Hindman,  in  his  report  on 
the  19th,  said  General  Terry  and  three  of  his  recrimont  were  killed,  three  others  sliijhtly  wounded,  and  only  six 
missing.     As  they  left  a  mucli  lar^ror  number  dead  on  the  field,  Ilindniairs  report  must  have  been  incorrect. 

2  Garfield,  in  his  report,  says  that  twenty-seven  deail  insurfrents  were  found  on  the  field  the  next  morning. 
The  Richmond  papers  reported  the  battle  as  a  success  for  the  insurgents,  in  which  they  lost  only  nine  killed 
and  the  same  number  wounded  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  "from  400  to  500  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded!"     Such  was  the  usual  character  of  the  reports  in  the  Confederate  newspapers,  under  the 
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This  victory  on  the  Big  Sandy  Avas  soon  followed  by  another  of  the 
greatest  importance,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  River,  farther  west- 
ward. ZoUicoffer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  established  himself  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  Avaters  of  the  Cumberland.  At  the  close  of 
the  year"  he  Avas  strongly  intrenched  at  Beech  Grove,  on  the 
north  side  of  that  river,  opposite  Mill  Spring,  in  Pulaski  County,  at  the,bend 
of  the  stream  Avhere  it  receives  the  White  Oak  Creek.  On  a  range  of  hills 
that  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  Avith  Avater  on  three  sides 
of  him,  he  had  constructed  a  series  of  fortifications  ;  and  on  the  opposite,  or 
south  side  of  the  Cumberland  he  had  also  erected  supporting  works.  There 
he  had  gathered  a  large  part  of  his  force,  composed  of  infantry,  caA^alry,  and 
artillery ;  and  there,  early  in  January,'  he  was  joined  by  Major- 
General  George  B.  Crittenden,  already  mentioned,'  Avho  had  been 
discharged  from  the  National  army  because  of  his  intemperance,  and  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  while  a  brother  Avas  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Government,  in  the  same  State.  He  ranked  Zollicofter,  and 
assumed  the  chief  command."  On  the  same  day  he  inflicted  a 
long  and  bombastic  proclamation  on  the  "  people  of  Kentucky," 
closing  AA'ith  the  appeal,  "  Will  you  join  in  the  moving  columns  of  the 
South,  or  is  the  spirit  of  Kentucky  dead  ?" 

At  this  time  General  Buell  had  imder  his  command  about  one  hiindred 
and  fourteen  thousand  men,  composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania,  and  loyalists  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  tAventy-six  pieces 
of  artillery.^  This  large  army  Avas 
divided  into  four  grand  divisions, 
commanded  respectiA^ely  by  Brigadier^ 
Generals  Alexander  McDowell  Mc- 
Cook,  Ormsby  M.  ]Mitchel,  George 
II.  Thomas,  and  Thomas  L.  Critten- 
den, acting  as  major-generals,  aided 
by  tAventy  brigade  commanders. 
These  diA'isions  occupied  a  line 
across  the  State,  nearly  parallel  to 
that  held  by  the  Confederates. 
McCook's,  as  we  have  obserAcd,  Avas 
Brigadier-General  William  Nelson  Avas 


DON    CAKL08    BUELL. 


in  the  A'icinity  of  Mumfordsville. 


eye  of  the  conspirators  at  Eichmond.  With  the  most  absurd  mendacity,  they  made  the  deceived  people  believe 
that  in  every  fight  the  Confederates  won  a  victory  over  vastly  superior  numbers,  killing,  wounding,  and 
capturing  the  Nationals  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  These  false  reports  were  made  on  purpose  to  deceive  the 
people,  so  as  to  dr.iw  mc-u  into  the  army,  and  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  dupes  of  the  conspirators. 

1  See  pau'e  IS."). 

"  The  contributions  of  these  States  to  BuelFs  army  were  as  follows:  Ohio,  thirty  regiments  of  infimtry,  two 
rndahalfof  cavalry,  and  eight  batteries  of  artillery ;  Indiana,  twenty -seven  regiments  of  infantry,  one  and  a 
half  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  five  batteries  of  ardllery;  Illinois,  three  regiments  of  infantry;  Kentucky, 
twenty -four  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  ;  Pennsylvania,  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery  ;  Michisan,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  battery 
of  artillery :  AVisconsin,  three  regiments  of  infantry;  Minnesota,  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  battery  of 
artillery;  Tennessee,  two  regiments  of  infantry. 
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about  ten  miles  fartlier  east,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  Mitchel's  was 
held  as  a  reserve  to  aid  McCook  in  his  contemplated  attack  on  Hindman,  at 
Cave  City.  General  Thomas  was  at  Columbia,  midway  between  Bowling 
Green  on  the  west,  and  Somerset  on  the  east,  and  Crittenden  was  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland  Gap. 

To  General  Thomas  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking  the  Confederates 
at  Beech  Grove  and  Mill  Spring,  where,  at  the  middle  of  January,  there  were 
about  ten  thousand  effective  men,  with  nearly  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  If 
succK^ssful  there,  Thomas  was  to  push  on  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
into  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  seize  the  railway  that  traversed  that 
region,  and  aflbrded  quick  communication  between  the -Confederate  armies  in 
the  West  and  in  Virginia,  and  liberate  the  East  Tennesseeans  from  their  ter- 
rible thrall.  It  was  a  great  work  to  be  performed,  and  Thomas  Avas  precisely 
the  man  for  the  task.  He  entered  upon  it  with  alacrity.  He  divided  his  force, 
giving  a  smaller  portion  to  the  care  of  General  Schoepf  at  Somerset,  while  he 
led  the  remainder  in  person,  in  a  flank  movement  from  Columbia,  by  way  of 
Jamestown.  He  reached  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  ten  miles  from  Beech  Grove, 
on  the  1 7th,"  where,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  I'ain-storm, 
he  gathei-ed  his  troops  and  made  disposition  for  an  immediate  "  ^^^l^^^' 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  left  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  had  marched  to  meet  him.  General  Crittenden,  satisfied 
that  ZoUicoffer's  j^osition  was  untenable  against  superior  numbers,'  had 
determined  to  take  the  offensive.  The  Fishing  Creek,  which  lay  between 
the  forces  of  Thomas  and  Schoepf,  was  so  swollen  by  the  rain  that  he  hoped 
to  strike  the  Nationals  before  these  divisions  could  unite.  He  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  make  the  attack.-  Zollicoffer  was  immediately  ordered  to  lead  the  column. 
He  started  at  midni^•ht,  CarrolFs  Brifjade  followino;  his.^  Following:  these 
as  a  reserve  were  the  Sixteenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Branner's 
and  McClellan's  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  whole  force  was  between  four 
and  five  thousand  strong.  At  early  dawn,  ZoUicoffer's  advance  met  the 
Union  pickets. 

General  Thomas  had  been  advised  of  this  movement.  He  had  made 
dispositions  accordingly,  and  the  pickets,  encountered  by  the  Confederate 
vanguard,  were  of  Woolford's  cavalry.  These  fell  slowly  back,  and  Wool- 
ford  reported  to  Colonel  M.  D,  Manson,  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  stationed  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
That  officer  formed  his  own  and  the  Fourth  Kentucky  (Colonel  S.  S.  Fry) 
in  battle  order,   at    the  junction   of  the  Somerset  and  Mill  Spring  Roads, 


'  Thp  line  of  intrenchments  was  so  extensive  that  the  force  was  not  sufficient  to  defend  it  thoroughly.  The 
face  of  the  country  was  such  that  there  was  bad  range  for  artillery.  At  the  same  time,  the  country  around  the 
post  could  not  furnish  adequate  subsistence  for  the  army.  At  the  time  in  question,  the  troops  were  reduced  to 
a  single  ration  of  beef  and  a  half  ration  of  corn  a  day,  the  latter  being  parched,  and  not  issued  as  meal. 

2  Correspondence  of  the  Lmiisrille  Covrie)\hy  an  eye-witness,  January  25th,  lSfi2. 

2  Zollicoflfer's  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee  regiments  of  Colonels 
Cnmmings,  Battle,  and  Stanton,  marching  in  the  order  here  named,  with  four  guns  commanded  by  Captain 
Eutledge,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Mississippians.  Carroll's  troops  were  composed  of  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Newman.  Murray,  and  Powell,  with  two  guns  commanded  by  Captain  MeClung,  marching 
in  the  ordcrnamed.  Colonel  Wood's  Sixteenth  Alabama  was  in  reserve.  Cavalry  battalions  in  the  rear;  Colonel 
Branner  on  the  right,  and  Colonel  McClellan  on  the  left.  Independent  companies  in  front  of  the  advance  regi- 
ments.    Following  the  whole  were  ambulances,  and  ammunition  and  other  wagons. 
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about  five  miles  from  the  latter  place,  to  await  attack,  and  then  sent  a 
courier  to  inform  Thomas  of  the  situation.  The  commanding  general 
hastened  forward  to  \iew  the  position,  Avhen  he  found  the  Confederates 
advancing  througli  a  corn-field,  to  flank  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  He  immedi- 
atelv  ordered  up  the  Tennessee  brigade  and  a  section  of  artillery,  and  sent 
orders  for  Colonel  R.  L.  McCook  to  ad\  ance  with  his  two  regiments  (Xinth 
Ohio,  Major  Ka?mmerling,  and  Second  Minnesota,  Colonel  H,  P.  Van  Cleve) 
to  the  support  of  the  vanguard. 

The  battle  was  opened  at  about  six  o'clock  by  the  Kentixcky  and  Ohio 
regiments,  and  Captain  Kinney's  Battery,  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
to  the  left  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  It  was  becoming  very  warm  when 
McCook's  reserves  came  up  to  the  support  of  the  Nationals.     Then  the  Qon- 

fcderates  opened  a  most  galling  fire 
upon  the  little   line,  which  made  it 
waver.      At    that    moment    it    was 
strengthened  by   the   arrival  of  the 
Twelfth   Kentucky,    Colonel   W.   A. 
Hoskins,  and  the  Tennessee  Brigade, 
who  joined  in  the  fight.     The  conflict 
became  very  severe,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  doubtful  which  side  would  bear 
off  the  palm  of  victory.    The  Nation- 
als had  fallen  back,  and  were  hotlv 
contesting  the   possession  of  a  com- 
manding hill,  with   Zollicoffer's  Bri- 
gade, when  that  General,  Avho  was  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  and  near  the 
crest  with  Colonel  Battle's  regiment, 
was  killed.    The  Confederate  General 
Crittenden     immediately     took     his 
place,   and,    with    the    assistance    of 
Carroll's     Brigade,     continued      the 
struggle  for  the  hill  for  almost  two 
hours.      But  the  galling   fire  of  the 
Second     ^linnesota,     and     a    heavy 
charge  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Avith  bayo- 
nets on  the  Confederate  flank,  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  give  way,  and  they  retreated  toward  their  camp  at  Beech 
Grove,  in  great  confusion,  j^ursued  by  the  victorious  Nationals  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Moulden's  Hill.     From  that  commanduig  point  Standart's  and  Wet- 
more's  Batteries  could  sweep  the  Confederate  works,  while  Kinney's  Bat- 
tery, stationed  near, Russell's  house  on  the  extreme  left,  opened  fire  upon 
the  ferry,  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  cscajiing  across  the  Cumberland. 
Such  was  the  situation  on  Sunday  evening,"  at  the  close  of  the 
°  1S62    '     ^^ttle,  when  Thomas  Avas  joined  by  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Stedman,  and  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Harlan ;  also  by  General 
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1  References.— The  fiirures  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  refer  to  the  first  and  succeeding  positions  of  the  Tenth  Indi- 
ana Eogiinent  in  the  battle:  S,  denotes  the  second  position  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky;  9,  the  second  position  of 
the  Second  Minnesota;  10,  the  thml  position  of  the  same;  and  11,  the  second  position  of  the  Ninth  Ohio. 
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Schoepf,  with  the  Seventeenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-eig-litli  Ohio.  Disposi- 
tion Avas  made  early  the  next  morning  to  assault  the  Confederate  intrenchments, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  works  Avere  abandoned.  The  beleaguered 
troops  had  fled  in  silence  across  tlie  river,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
abandoning  every  thing  in  their  camp,  and  destroying  the  steamer  Noble 
Ellis  (which  had  come  up  the  river  with  supplies),  and  three  flat-boats,  which 
liad  carried  them  safely  over  the  stream.^  Destitute  of  provisions  and 
forage,  the  sadly-smitten  Confederates  were  partially  dispersed  among  the 
hills  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  while  seeking  both.  Crit- 
tenden retreated  first  to  Monticello,  and  then  continued  his  flight  until  he 
reached  Livingston  and  Gainesborougli,  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  in 
order  to  be  in  open  communication  with  head-quarters  at  tlie  latter  place, 
and  to  guard  the  Cumberland  as  far  above  it  as  possible. 

Thus  ended  tlie  Battle  of  Mill  Spuixg  (wliich  has  been  also  called  the 
Battle  of  Beech  GroA-e,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Somerset),  Avith  a  loss  to  the 
ideationals  of  tvro  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  Avhom  thii-ty-nine  Avere  killed, 
and  two  hundred   and  eight  Avere   Avounded ;   and  to  the   Confederates  of 

three  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  A\' horn ^ 

one  hundred  and  ninety-tAvo  Avere 
killed,  sixty-tAvo  Avere  AVOunded,  and 
eighty  -  nine  Avere  made  prisoners. 
Among  the  killed,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
Avas  General  Zollicofier,  Avhose  loss,  at 
that  time,  Avas  irreparable.^  The 
sj)oils  of  A'ictory  for  Thomas  Avere 
twelA'e  pieces  of  artillery,  Avith  three 
caissons  packed,  two  army  forges,^  one 
battery  Avagon,  a  large  amount  of  am- 
munition and  small  arms,  more  than  a 
thousand  horses  and  mules,  Avagons, 
commissary   stores,  intrenching  tools. 


AU-MY  ror.GJ:. 


'  Some  accounts  say  that  the  Ellis  was  set  on  Jiro  by  the  shells  of  the  Nationals,  but  the  preponderance  of 
testimony  is  in  lavor  of  the  statement  in  the  text.  The  Confederates  hoped  to  prevent  immediate  pursuit  by 
leaving  nothing  on  which  their  foe  could  cross  the  river. 

The  Confederates  suffered  terribly  in  their  retreat.  "Since  Saturday  night,"  wrote  one  of  their  officers, 
'•  we  had  but  an  hour  of  sleep,  and  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food.  For  a  whole  week  we  have  been  marching  under  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  I  have  at  length  approached  that  point  in  a  soldier's  career  when  a  handful  of  parched 
corn  may  be  considered  a  first-class  dinner.  Wo  marched  the  first  few  days  through  a  barren  region,  where 
supplies  could  not  be  obtained.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  men  kill  a  porker  with  their  guns,  cut  and 
quarter  it,  and  broil  it  on  the  coals,  and  then  eat  it  without  bread  or  salt.  The  suffering  of  the  men  from  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  clothing,  and  of  repose,  has  been  most  intense,  and  a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
than  this  Solemn,  hungry,  and  weary  procession,  could  scarcely  be  imagined." 

2  ZoUieoffer  was  killed  by  Colonel  Fry,  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  That  olTicer,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment in  a  letter  to  liis  wife,  was  leading  his  regiment  in  a  charge  upon  the  Mississippians,  when  he  was  mistaken 
for  a  Confederate  ollieer  by  Z;)llicoffer.  The  latter  rode  up  to  Fry,  saying,  as  he  pointed  toward  the  Mississip- 
pians, "  You  are  not  going  to  fight  your  friends,  arc  you  T  At  that  instant  ZoUicoffer's  aid.  Major  Henry  M.  Fogg, 
of  Nashville,  fired  at  Fry,  wounding  his  liorse.  Fry  turned  and  fired,  killing  Zollicofier,  not  knowing  at  the 
time  his  person  or  his  rank.  He  was  covered  in  a  white  rubber  coat,  and  on  the  previous  evening  had  his  beard 
shaved  off,  so  as  not  to  bo  easily  recognized.  The  aid  of  ZollicofTer  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  same  time. 
ZoUicoffer's  body  was  taken  to  Mumfordsville,  and  sent  by  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Hindman.  It  was  honored 
with  a  funeral  salute  at  the  National  camp  when  it  was  carried  over  Green  River. 

2  The  army  forge  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  corps  of  artillery  or  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  is  portable.  It 
consists  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  compartments  in  which  a  blacksmith's  outfit  of  fuel  and  implements 
may  be  carried,  and  may  be  made  ready  for  use  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  The  fore  and  the  hind  wheels  of 
the  carriage  may  be  separated — "  unlimbered  " — the  same  as  those  of  a  cannon.     Attached  to  th.e  fore  wheels  are 
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and  canip  equipage.  The  men  in  their  fliglit  left  almost  every  thing  behind 
tlieni,  except  tlie  clotliing  on  their  persons.' 

This  victory  Avas  considered  one  of  the  most  important  tliat  had  yet  been 
achieved  hv  the  National  arms.  It  broke  tlie  line  of  the  Confederates  in 
Kentucky,  opened  a  door  of  deliverance  for  East  Tennessee,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  series  of  successful  operations  by  Avhich  very  soon  afterward 
tlie  invaders  were  expelled  from  both  States.  The  Government  and  the 
loyal  ])eople  hailed  the  tidings  of  the  triumph  with  great  joy.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  War,  by  order  of  the  President,  issued  an  order  announcing  the  event, 
and  publicly  thanking  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  achieved  the  victory. 
He  declared  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  be  "  to  pursue  and  destroy  a  rebellious 
enemy,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger ;"  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"  In  the  prompt  and  spirited  movements  and  daring  at  IMill  Spring,  the 
nation  will  realize  its  hojies,"  and  "  delight  to  honor  its  brave  soldiers." 

The  defeat  was  severely  felt  by  the  Confederates ;  for  they  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  its  significance,  prophesying,  as  it  truly  did,  of  further 
melancholy  disasters  to  their  cause.  The  conspirators  perceived  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  bold,  able,  and  dashing  commander  in  the  West,  and  believing 

<  Beauregard   to  be  such  an  one,  he  Avas  ordered    to  Johnston's 

I862'  '  Department,"  and  General  G.  W.  Smith,  Avho  had  been  an  active 
democratic  politician  in  Xew  York  city,  Avas  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  at  Manassas.''  Crittenden  Avas  handled  without  mercy  by  the  critics. 
He  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some,  and  others,  more  charitable,  charged 
the  loss  of  the  battle  to  his  drunkenness.  All  were  compelled  to  ackiioAvledge 
a  serious  disaster,  and  from  it  drcAA"  the  most  gloomy  conclusions.  Their 
despondency  A\'as  deepened  by  the  bloAV  receiA'ed  by  the  Confederate  cause 
at  Roanoke  Island  soon  afterward  f  and  the  feeling  became  one  of  almost 
despair,  when,  a  few  days  later,  events  of  still  greater  importance,  and  more 
withering  to  their  hopes,  Avhich  we  are  about  to  consider,  occurred  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.'* 

So  actiA'e  and  skillful  had  Johnston  been  in  his  Department,  in  strength- 
ening his  irregular  line  of  posts  and  fortifications  for  nearly  four  liundred 

the  boxes  for  supplies  and  tools,  and  to  the  rear  wheels  the  bellows  and  forge,  as  seen  in  the  engravins;  When 
needed  for  use,  the  anvil  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  block  made  from  any  neighboring  tree,  and  the  work  may 
be  speedily  begun. 

'  Report  of  General  Thomas  to  General  Buell,  dated  at  Somerset,  Kentucky,  Jan.  31,  ISO'2 ;  also  the  reports 
of  his  subordinate  ofBcers. 

*  On  leavin;;  the  army  at  Manassas,  Beauregard  issued  a  characteristic  address  to  them,  telling  them  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  back  among  them.  "  I  am  anxious,"  he  said,  "that  my  brave  countrymen  here  in  arms,  fronting 
the  haughty  array  and  muster  of  Northern  mercenaries,  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  exigency."  Alluding 
to  their  disquietude  because  of  long  inaction,  and  the  disposition  to  give  up,  he  said  it  was  no  time  for  the  men 
of  the  Potomac  army  "  to  stack  their  arms,  and  furl,  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  stand.ards  they  had  made  glorious 
by  their  manhood." 

^  See  page  173. 

*  These  arc  remarkable  rivers.  The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  rugged  valleys  of  Southwestern  A^rginia, 
between  the  Allogliany  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  having  tributaries  coming  out  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  sweeps  in  an  immense  curve  through  Northern  Al.abam.i  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  from  its 
northeast  to  its  northwest  corner,  and  then  entering  Tennessee,  passes  through  it  in  a  due  north  course,  when, 
bcn<ling  a  little  near  the  Kentucky  border,  it  traverses  that  State  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  foils  into  the 
Ohio  seventy  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  drains  an  area  of  forty  thousaml  square  miles,  and  is-  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Knoxville,  five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Cumberland  lliver  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cumherl.and  Mountains,  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
sweeps  arounil  into  Middle  Tennessee,  and  turning  northward,  in  a  course  generally  parallel  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  falls  into  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  Large  steamboats  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  for  smaller 
ones,  at  high  water,  nearly  tliree  hundred  miles  farther. 
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miles  across  Southern  Kentucky,  and  within  the  Tennessee  border  from  Cum- 
berland Gap  to  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi,  that  when  General  Thomas  had 
accomplished  the  first  part  of  the  work  he  was  sent  to  perform,  it  was  thought 
expedient  not  to  push  forther,  seriously,  in  the  direction  of  East  Tennessee 
just  at  that  time.  It  was  evident  that  the  Confeder- 
ates were  preparing  to  make  an  effort  to  seize  Louis- 
ville, Paducah,  Smithville,  and  Cairo,  on  the  Ohio,  in 
order  to  command  the  most  important  land  and  water 
hio:hwavs  in  Kentuckv,  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  battle- 
ground  in  tlie  AVest,  as  A^irginia  was  in  the  East,  and 
keep  the  horrors  of  war  from  the  soil  of  the  more 
Southern  States.     As  Charleston  was  defended  on  the 

■^  -^■•^'" ^-^"^ 
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Potomac,  so  Xew  Orleans  was  to  be  defended  by  carrying  the  war  up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Looking  at  a  map  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  con- 
sidering tlie  attitude  of  the  contending  forces  in  each  at  that  time,  the  reader 
may  make  a  striking  parallelism  which  a  careful  writer  on  the  subject  has 
pointed  out.* 

Governed  by  a  military  necessity,  which  changing  circumstances  had 
created,  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Halleck  and  Buell  in 
a  grand  forward  movement  against  the  main  bodies  and  fortifications  of  the 
Confederates.  Thomas's  victory  at  Mill  Spring  had  so  paralyzed  that  line 
eastward  of  Bowling  Green,  that  it  was  practically  shortened  at  least  one- 
half  Crittenden,  as  we  have  observed,  had  made  his  way  toward  i^ashville, 
and  left  the  Cumberland  almost  unguarded  above  that  city ;  yet  so  moun- 
tainous was  tliat  region,  and  so  barren  of  subsistence,  that  a  flank  move- 


1  For  an  account  of  ofher  movements  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  sec  Chapter  III.  of  this  volume. 

'  "  If  Washington  was  threatened  in  the  one  quarter,  Louisville  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the  other.  As 
Fortress  Monroe  was  a  irreat  basis  of  operations  at  one  extreraitj',  furnishing  men  and  arms,  so  was  Cairo  on 
the  west ;  and  as  the  one  had  a  menacing  neighbor  in  Korfolk.  so  had  theother  in  Columbus.  What  the  lino  of  the 
Kanawha  was  to  Northern  Virginia,  penetrating  the  mountainous  region,  the  Big  Sandy,  with  its  tributaries 
emptying  also  in  the  Ohio,  was  to  the  defiles  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  What  Manassas  or  Richmond  was,  in  one 
quarter,  to  the  foe.  Bowling  Green,  a  great  railway  center,  was  to  the  other.  As  Virginia  was  pierced  on  the 
east  by  the  James  and  the  Rappahannock  and  the  York,  so  ■was  Kentucky  on  the  west  by  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee ;  and  as  the  Unionists  held  Newport  News  [Newport-Newce],  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance  at 
the  mouth  of  one  of  these  streams,  so  wore  they  in  possession  of  Paducah,  a  place  of  equal  or  greater  advantage, 
at  the  entrance  to  another." — llUtonjofthe  War  for  the  Union,  by  E.  A.  Duyckinck. 
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mcnt  in  that  direction   would    liuve  been  performed  with  innch  difficulty 


and  danger. 


The 
troojis, 


great  body  of  the  Confederate 
and  their  chief  fortifications, 
were  between  Nashville  and  Bowling 
Green  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  upon 
these  the  combined  armies  of  ITalleck 
and  Ikiell  prepared  to  move.  These 
fortifications  had  been  constructed  with 
skill,  as  to  location  and  form,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Polk,  and  chiefly  by 
the  labor  of  shxA'cs.  The  piincipal  wqrks 
were  redoubts  on  Island  No.  1 0,  in  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  and  at  Columbus,  on  its 
eastern  bank ;  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  The  two  latter  were 
in  Tennessee,  not  far  below  the  line  di- 
viding it  from  Kentucky,  at  points  where 
the  two  rivers  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  wintei-,  a  naval  armament,  projected  by 
Fremont  for  service  on  the  Mississippi  River,  had  been  in  preparation  at  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo,  for  co-operation  with  the  military  forces  in  the  West.  It 
consisted,  at  the  close  of  January,"  of  twelve  gun-boats  (some 
new  and  others  made  of  river  steamers),  carrying  one  hundred 
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and  twentj^-six  heavy  cannon  and  some  lighter  guns, 


'  the  whole  commanded 
by  Flag-officer  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  of  the  National  navy.  Seven  of  these 
boats  were  covered  with  iron  plates,  and  were  built  very  wide  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  so  that  on  the  still  river  waters  they  might  have  almost  the 
steadiness  of  stationary  land  batteries  when  discharging  their  heavy  guns. 
The  sides  of  these  armored  vessels  were  made  sloping  upward  and  downward 
from  the  water-line,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  ward  otf  shot 
and  shell ;  and  they  were  so  constructed  that,  in  action,  they  could  be  kept 
"bow  on,"  or  the  bow  toward  the  enemy.  Their  hulls  were  made  of  heavy 
oak  timber,  with  triple  strength  at  the  bows,  and  sheathed  with  wrought- 
iron  plates  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Their  engines  Avere  very 
powerful,  so  as  to  facilitate  movements  in  action ;  and  each  boat  carried  a 
mortar  of  13-inch  caliber.^ 

These  vessels,  although  originally  constructed  for  service  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  were  found  to  be  of  sufficiently  light  draft  to  allow  them  to 
navigate  the  Cuml)erland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  into  whose  Avaters  they 
were  speedily  summoned,  to  assist  an  army  which  General  Ilalleck  had 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Grant,  in  an  expedition  against  Forts 


'  None  of  the  cannon  wcro  loss  in  metal  than  32-pounders.  Some  were  4'2-poun(lei-s  ;  some  were  nine  and 
ten-inch  Navy  Cohimbiails,  ami  the  bow  guns  were  rifled  S4-pounilers. 

*  The  larirer  of  these  vessels  were  of  the  proportion  of  about  175  feet  to  50  feet,  and  drawini;,  when  armed 
an<l  laden,  about  five  feet  of  water.  They  were  manned  by  Western  boatmen  and  Eastern  volunteers  who  had 
been  navigators,  commanded  by  officers  of  the  National  navy. 
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Henry  and  Donelson.  Not  withstanding  repeated  assurances  had  been  given 
to  Mallory — the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy — that  these  forts  would 
be,  in  a  great  degree,  at  the  mercy  of  the  National  gun-boats  abuilding,  that 
conspirator,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  obtuseness,  slow  method,  and  indif- 
ferent intellect,  and  whose  ignorance,  even  of  the  geography  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  had  been  broadly  travestied  in  "  Congress,'"  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  warnings,  but  left  both  rivers  open,  without  placing  a  single 
floating  battery  iipon  either.  This  omission  was  observed  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Nationals,  and  early  in  February  a  large  force  that  had 
moved  from  the  Ohio  River  was  pressing  toward  the  doomed  forts,  whose 


FOOTERS   FLOTILLA. 


capture  would  make  the  way  easy  to  the  rear  of  Cowling  Green.  By  that 
movement  the  Confederate  line  would  be  broken,  and  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Kentucky  l)y  the  invaders  would  be  made  an  inexorable 
necessity. 

Preliminary  to  tliis  grand  advance,  and  for  the  double  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  topography  of  the  country,  and  for  deceiving  the  Confederates  con- 
cerning; the  real  desio:ns  of  the  Nationals,  several  reconnoissances,  in  con- 
siderable  force,  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississi))pi  River,  toward 
the  reputed  impregnable  stronghold  at  Columbus.  One  of  these  minor  expe- 
ditions, composed  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  was  commanded  by  General 
McClernand,  who  left  Cairo  for  Fort  Jefiei-son,  and  other  places  below,  in  river 
transports,-on  the  1 0th  of  January."  From  that  jwint  he  penetrated  ^ 
Kentucky  fxr  toward  the  Tennessee  line,  threatening  Columbus 
and  the  country  in  its  rear.  At  the  same  time.  General  Paine  marched  with 
nearly  an  equal  force  from  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Missis- 
sil)pi,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  McCler- 
nand, menacing  New  Madrid,  and  reconnoitering  Columbus ;  while  a  third 
party,  six  thousand  strong,  under  General  C.  F.  Smith,  moved  from  Paducah 
to  Mayfleld,  in  the  direction  of  Columbus.  Still  another  force  moved  east- 
ward to  Smithland,  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers ;  and  at 
the  same  time  gun-boats  were  patrolling  the  Avaters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi,   those    on    the   latter    threatening    Columbus.     These    reconnoitering 


1  Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War,  page  237. 
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parties  all  returned  to   tlieir  respective  starting  places  pi'eparatoiy  to  the 
grand  movement. 

These  operations  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  Confederates,  and  so  puzzled 
the  newspai»er  corresj^ondents  with  the  armies,  that  the  wildest  speculations 
about  the  intentions  of  Ilalleck  and  Buell,  and  the  most  ridiculous  criti- 
cisms of  their  doings,  filled  the  public  journals.  These  speculations  were 
made  more  unsatisfactory  and  absurd  by  thb  movements  of  General  Thomas, 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Mill  Sj^ring,  who,  it  Avas  then  believed  by 
the  uninformed,  was  to  be  the  immediate  liberator  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  in  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  at  Waitsboro,  and  had  pushed  a  column  on  toward 
Cuml)crland  Ga]}.  Predictions  of  glorious  events  in  the  great  valley  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains  were  freely  offered  and  believed; 
but  the  hopes  created  by  these  were  speedily  blasted.  The  movement  was 
only  a  feint  to  deceive  the  Confederates,  and  was  successful.  To  save  East 
Tennessee  from  the  grasp  of  Thomas,  Johnston  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
railway  from  Bowling  Green  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  to  Knox- 
ville,  and  Avhen  the  Confederate  force  Avas  thus  weakened  in  front  of  Buell, 
Thomas  was  recalled.  The  latter  turned  back,  marched  westward,  and 
joined  Nelson  at  Glassgow,  in  Barren  County,  on  Hardee's  right  flank.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mitchel,  with  his  reserves  that  fonned  Buell's  center,  had 
moved  toward  the  Green  River  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green.  These 
developments  satisfied  Johnston  that  Buell  was  concentrating  his  forces  to 

attack  his  front,  so   he  called  in  his  outlying    posts  as   far  as 
"  "^^1  sc'^"^^'      prudence  would  allow,  and  prepared"  for  the  shock  of  battle,  that 

now  seemed  inevitable. 
The  combined  movements  of  the  army  and  navy  against  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  arranged  by  Generals  Grant  and  C.  F.  Smith,'  and  Commodore 
Foote,  and  approved  by  General  Plalleck,  were  now  commenced.  The  chief 
object  Avas  to  break  the  line  of  the  Confederates,  which,  as  Ave  liaA'e  observed, 
had  been  established  Avith  care  and  skill  across  the  country  from  the  Great 
River  to  the  mountains ;  also  to  gain  possession  of  their  strongholds,  and  to 
flank  tliose  at  Columbus  and  BoAvling  Green,  in  the  movement  for  clearing 
the  Mississippi  River  and  A'alley  of  all  Avarlike  obstructions.  Fort  Henry,  lying 
on  a  loAV  bottom  land  on  the  eastern  or  righ  tbank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
in  Stewart  County,  Tennessee,  was  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  It  lay  at 
a  bend  of  that  stream,  and  its  guns  commanded  a  reach  of  the  riA'er  beloAV  it 
toward  Panther  Island,  for  about  tAvo  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  The  fort 
was  an  irregular  field-Avork,  Avith  five  bastions,  the  embrasures  rcA'etted 
Avith  sand-bags.  It  Avas  armed  Avith  seA'enteen  heavy  guns,  tAveh^e  of 
Avhich    commanded    the    river.       Both  aboA-e    and    beloAV    the    fort    Avas    a 

1  General  Smith  seems  to  have  been  fully  instructed  by  Fremont  with  the  plan  of  his  Mississippi  A'alley 
campaign.  An  ofTicer  under  Smith's  command  (General  Lewis  Wallace),  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says:  "  One 
evening  General  Smith  sent  for  me.  At  his  head-quarters,  before  a  cozy  tire,  he  opened  his  map  on  the  t.able, 
and  with  fingers  now  on  his  map.  then  twirling  his  great  white  moustache,  and  his  gray  eyes  all  the  time  as 
bright  as  the  flames  in  his  grate,  he  painted  glowingly  the  whole  Tennessee  Eiver  campaign.  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly his  stopping  at  Corinth,  and  saying  emphatically,  '  Here  will  be  the  decisive  battle."  lie  finished  the 
conversation  by  savins  that  the  time  was  come.  The  troops  at  Cairo,  strongly  re-enforced,  and  those  .at 
r.aducah  would  very  shortly  embark.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  to  go  to  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land Eiver,  and  get  the  regiments  there  in  condition  to  march.  He  handed  me  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  I 
executed  it" 
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creek  defended  by  rifle-pits,  and  around  it  was  swampy  land  with  back- 
water in  the  rear.  It  was  strong  in  itself,  and  so  admirably  situated  for 
defense,  that  the  Confederates  were 
confident    that  it   could    not  be    ca])- 


tured.  At  the  time  we  are  considerino:, 
the  garrison  in  the  fort  and  the  troops 
in  camj)  within  the  outer  works,  con- 
sisting of  less  than  three  thousand 
men,^  were  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Loyd  Tilghman,  a  Marylandcr, 
and  graduate  of  West  Point  Academy, 
and  it  was  supplied  with  barracks  and 
tents  sufficient  for  an  army  fifteen 
thousand  stroma. 

General  Ilalleck,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
had  divided  his  large  Department  into 
military   districts,  and  he  had  given  the   command   over  that   of  Cairo  to 
General  Grant.     This  was  enlarged  late  in  December,"  so  as  to 
include  all  of  Southern  Illinois,  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber-     "^f^;?"' 

.  .  1S61. 

land  Kiver,  and  the  counties  of  Eastern  Missouri  south  of  Cape 
Girardeau.  Grant  was  therefore  commander  of  all  the  land  forces  to  be 
engaged  in  tlie  expedition  against  Fort  Henry.^  To  that  end  he  collected 
his  troops  at  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance  just  mentioned,  chiefly  at  Cairo 
and  Paducah,  and  had  directed  General  Smith  to  gain  what  information  he 
could  concerning  the  two  Tennessee  forts.  Accordingly,  on  his  return,  that 
oflicer  struck  the  Tennessee  River  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Henry, 
where  he  found  the  gun-boat  Lexington  patrolling  its  waters.  In  that 
vessel  he  approached  the  fort  so  near  as  to  draw  its  fire,  and  he  reported  to 
Grant  that  it  might  easily  be  taken,  if  attacked  soon.  The  latter  sent  the 
report  to  General  Ilalleck. 

Hearing  nothing  from  their  chief  for  several  days  afterward,  Grant  and 
Foote  united,  in  a  letter  to  Ilalleck,'  in  asking  permission  to  storm 
Fort  Henry,  and  hold  it  as  a  base  for  other  operations.     On  the     '  '^!.^"..,"^' 
following  day  Grant  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  his  commander 
setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  movement, 
and   on  the  30th  an  order  came  for  its  prosecution.*     The  enterprise   Avas 


1  Eeferences. — The  A's  denote  the  .position  of  twelve  82-pounders ;  B,  a  24-pounder  barbette  gun ;  C,  a 
12-inch Columbiad;  D,  24-pounder  siege-gun;  E  E,  12-p()under  siege-guns;  F,  Flag-staff;  II,  Draw-bridge;  K, 
Well;  M,  Magazine;  O,  Ordnanee  Stores;  P,  Adjutant's  Quarters;  Q,  Head-quarters;  E,  Officers'  Quarters. 

2  These  were  divided  into  two  brigades — the  first,  under  Colonel  A.  Hieman,  was  comjiosed  of  the  Tenth 
Tennessee  (his  own),  consisting  of  about  SCO  Irish  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McGavock  ;  Twenty- 
seventh  Alabama,  Colonel  Hughes;  Forty-eighth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Voorhies;  Tennessee  battalion  of  cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gantt;  and  a  light  battery  of  four  pieces,  commanded  by  Captain  Culbertson.  The  Second 
Brigade,  under  Colonel  Joseph  Drake,  of  the  Fourth  Mississippi  Regiment,  was  composed  of  his  own  troops 
under  Major  Adair;  Fifteenth  Arkansas,  Colonel  Gee;  Fifty-first  Tennessee,  Colonel  Browder;  Alabama 
battalion.  Major  Garvin;  light  battery  of  three  pieces.  Captain  Clare;  Alaliama  battalion  of  cavalry:  an  inde- 
l>endent  company  of  horse,  under  Captain  Milner;  Captain  Padgett's  Spy  Company,  and  a  detachment  of 
Eangers,  commanded  by  Caiitiin  Melton.  The  heavy  artillery  manned  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  were  in  charge 
of  Captain  Jesse  Taylor.— Eeport  of  General  Tilghman  to  Colonel  Mackall,  Johnston's  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Feb.  12,  1S62. 

3  The  number  jf  troops — officers  and  men — under  General  Grant's  command,  who  were  fit  for  duty  at  the 
middle  of  January,  1862,  was  24,608. 

*  Grant  and  his  Campaigns^  by  Henry  Copp6e,  i)ages  89  and  40. 
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iinmcdiately  begun,  and  on  IVIonclay  morning,  the  2(1  of  February,"  Flag- 
officer  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  little  flotilla  of  seven  gun-boats' 
((bur  of  them  armored),  moved  up  the  Oliio  to  Paducah,  and  on 
that  evening  was  in  the  Tennessee  River.     He  went  up  that   stream  cau- 
tiously, because  of  information  that 
there  wei'e   torpedoes  in   it,  and  on 
Tuesday      moniing,''      at 
dawn,  he  was  a  few  miles 
below  Fort  Ilenrj-. 

Grant's  army,  composed  of  the 
divisions  of  Generals  McClernand.  and. 
C.  F.  Smith,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
embarked  in  transports,  which  were 
convoyed  by  the  flotilla.  These 
landed  a  few  miles  below  the  fort, 
and  soon  afterward  the  armored 
gun-boats  [Essex,  St.  Louis,  Caron- 
delet,  and  Cincinnati)  were  sent  for- 
ward by  Grant,  with  orders  to  move 
slowly  and  shell  the  woods  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  discover 
concealed,  batteries,  if  they  existed.  At  the  same  time  the  Co7iestoga  and 
Tyler  were  successfully  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Fhelps, 
in  fishing  \ip  torpedoes. - 


AI'IDKEW    U.    FOOTE. 


1  Those  were  the  armorcfl  jnm-bo.its  Cincinnati  (fl.ng-shi|]),  Coinman<lor  Steinbel ;  Carondelet,  Coinniandcr 
Walke  ;  Essea;  Commander  W.  I).  Porter ;  and  St.  Louis,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Paulding ;  and  the  wooden 
gun-boats  i<'a;/M£?to?),  Lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk;  Ty^e/',  Lieutenant  Commanding  Givin ;  and  Conenior/a, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Phelps. 

2  Information  coneerning  these  had  been  given  by  a  woman 
living  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  "Jessie  Scouts,"  a  dar- 
ing corps  of  young  men  in  Grant's  army,  went  into  a  farm-houso 
wlierein  a  large  number  of  women  were  gathered  for  safety.  When 
their  fears  were  allayed,  one  of  the  women  said  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  soldier  in  Fort  Henry.  '•  By  to-morrow  night,  madam," 
said  one  of  the  scouts,  ''there  will  be  no  Fort  Henrj- — our  gun- 
boats will  dispose  of  it."—" Not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they 
will  all  be  blown  up  before  they  get  past  the  Island" — meaning 
Panther  Island.  The  scouts  threatened  to  carry  her  away  a  pri- 
soner if  she  did  not  tell  all  she  knew  about  them,  when  she  told 
them  that  torpedoes  had  been  planted  all  along  the  channels  near 
the  island,  and  gave  them  directions  as  to  Iheir  locations.  Actiu'^ 
upon  this  information,  these  little  floating  mines  were  se.archo''.  .o;-, 
and  eight  of  them  were  found.  They  were  cylinders  of  ?'•  i  I  iron, 
live  feet  and  a  half  long,  pointed  at  eacli  end,  each,  containing, 
in  a  canvas  bag,  seventy-five  pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  simple 
apparatus  tor  exploding  it  by  means  of  a  percussion  cap,  to  bo 
operated  upon  by  means  of  a  lever,  extending  to  the  outside,  and 
moved  by  its  striking  a  vessel.  These  were  anchored  in  the  river^ 
a  little  below  the  surface.  The  rise  in  the  river  at  this  time  had 
in;ide  them  harndess,  and  it  was  found  that  moisture  hn<l  ruined 
the  powder. 


TORPEDO.* 


*  Explanation. — \,  thy  shell  of  the  Torpedo;  B,  air  ehamher,  made  of  sheet  zinr,  nnd  ti;;htly  fastened  :  C,  n  chamber,  or  sack  contain- 
ing gunpowder  ;  D,  a  pistol  with  the  muzzle  in  the  powder,  having  its  trigjrer  connected  with  the  rod  E.  That  rod  had  prongs,  which  were 
deaitrned  to  btrike  the  bottont  of  a  vessel  in  motion  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  operate,  by  a  lever  and  cord,  on  the  pistol,  discharging  it  in 
the  powder,  and  so  exploding  the  torpedo  under  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  E,  F,  heavy  iron  bands,  to  which  the  anchors  or  weights,  G,  G,  we-e 
attached.    The  torpedo  was  anchon-d  so  aa  to  meet  a  vessel  going  against  the  current,  the  direction  of  which  is  ind-cated  by  the  arrow. 
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By  the  morning  of  the  6th,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack, 
wliich  was  to  be  made  simultaneously  on  land  and  water.  McClernand's 
division'  moved  first,  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tennessee,  to  get  in  a  position 
betAveen  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  l)e  in  readiness  to  storm  the  former 
from  the  rear,  or  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  while  two  brigades 
of  Smith's  division,-  that  were  to  make  the  attack,  marched  up  the  west  side 
of  the  river  to  assail  and  capture  half-finished  Fort  Ilieman,^  situated  upon 
a  great  hill,  and  from  that  commanding  point  bring  artillery  to  bear  upon 
Fort  Henry. 

There  had  been  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  during  the  night,  which 
made  the  roads  very  heavy,  and  caused  the  river  to  rise  rapidly.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  gun-boats  were  in  position  and  commenced  the  attack 
some  time  before  the  troops,  wlio  had  been  ordered  to  march  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  arrived.  The  little  streams  were  so  swollen  that 
they  had  to  build  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery;  and  so  slow  was 
the  march  that  they  were  compelled  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds  of  battle 
without  being  allowed  to  participate  in  it.'* 

It  was  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  when  the  gun-boats  opened 
fire.     The  flotilla  had  passed  Panther  Island  by  the  western  channel,  and  the 
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armored  vessels  had  taken  position  diagonally  across  the  river,  Avith  the 
unarmored  gun-boats  Tyler ^  Lexinf/ton,  and  Conesto;ja,  in  reserve.  The 
fort  warmly  responded  to  the  assault  at  the  beginning  (which  was  made  at 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries),  but  the  storm  from  the 


^  This  was  the  First  division,  ami  consisted  of  two  brisadcs,  composed  of  the  Eijtlitli,  Eleventli.  Eiprlitecnth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first.  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Regi- 
ments; with  one  Illinois  cavalry  regiment,  and  four  independent  cavalry  companies,  and  four  batteries  of 
artillery. 

2  Tills,  the  Secoml  division,  comprised  the  Seventh.  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Forty-first  Illinois 
Eegiments,  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth  Iowa,  the  Eighth  and  Thirtieth  Missouri,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 

^  So  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  A.  Ilieman,  of  Tilghman's  command,  wlio  was  at  the  hcvd  of  a  regiment  of 
Irish  volunteers.  Ilieman  was  a  German,  and  a  resident  of  ISTashvillc.  He  was  an  architect,  and  a  man  of  taste, 
culture,  and  fortune. 

*  General  Lewis  Wallace,  who  commanded  one  of  the  brigades  that  marched  upon  Fort  Hieman,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  soon  after  the  affair,  said  :  ''The  whole  march  was  an  exciting  one.  When  we  started  from  our 
bivouac,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  our  being  able  to  make  the  five  miles,  take  up  position,  and  be  ready  for 
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flotilla  was  so  severe,  that  very  soon  the  garrison  became  panic-stricken. 
Seven  of  the  guns  Avere  dismounted,  and  made  useless ;  the  flag-stalf  was 
shot  away ;  and  a  lieavy  rifled  cannon  in  the  fort  had  bursted,  killing  three 
men.  The  troops  in  the  camp  outside  the  fort  fled,  most  of  them  by  the 
upper  Dover  road,  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  others  on  a  steamer  lying 
just  above  Fort  Henry.  General  Tilghman  and  less  than  one  hundred 
artillerists  in  the  fort  were  all  that  remained  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Foote." 


The  Confederate  commander  had  behaved  most  soldierly  throughout,  at 

times  doing  a  private's  duty  at  the  guns.     His  gallantry,  Foote  said  in  his 

report,  "  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause."     Before  two  o'clock  he  hauled  down 

his  flag  and  sent  up  a  white  one,  and  the  Battle  of  Fokt  Hexey 

'^S62^'  ceased,"  after  a  severe  conflict  of  little  more  than  an  hour.^  It 
Avas  all  over  before  the  land  troops  arrived,  and  neither  those  on 
the  Fort  Henry  side  of  the  river,  nor  they  who  moved  against  Fort  Hieman, 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream,  had  an  opportunity  to  fight.  The  occupants 
of  the  latter  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Nationals  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  had  done  what  damage  they  could  by  fire,  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  surrender,"  says  Pollard,  "  the  scene  in  and 
around  the  fort  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  fierce  grandeui*.  Many  of  the  cabins 
in  and  around  the  fort  were  in  flames.  Added  to  the  scene  were  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  timber,  and  the  curling  but  dense  wreaths  of  smoke  from 
the  guns ;  the  constantly  rccin-ring,  spattering,  and  whizzing  of  fragments 
of  crashino;  and  burstino;  shells ;  the  deafenins:  roar  of  artillerv :  the  black 
sides  of  five  or  six  gun-boats,  belching  fire  at  every  port-hole ;  the  volumes 
of  smoke  settled  in  dense  masses  along  the  surrounding  back-waters  ;  and  up 
and  over  that  fog,  on  the  heights,  the  army  of  General  Grant  (10,000), 
deploying  around  our  small  army,  attempting  to  cut  off"  its  retreat.     In  the 


the  assault  at  the  appointed  hour.  Never  men  worked  harder.  The  guns  of  the  fleet  opened  while  T,-e  were  vet 
quite  a  mile  from  our  objective.  Our  line  of  inarch  was  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  fire  to  and  from  the 
gun-boats.  Not  more  than  seven  hundred  yards  separated  us  from  the  great  shells,  in  then-  roaring,  fiery  pas- 
sage. Without  suffering  from  their  effect,  wo  had  the  full  benefit  of  their  indescribable  and  terrible  noise. 
Several  times  I  heard  the  shot  from  the  fort  crash  against  the  iron  sides  of  the  boats.  Tou  can  imagine  the 
excitement  and  martial  furor  the  circumstances  were  calculated  to  inspire  our  men  with.  I  was  all  eagerness  to 
push  on  with  my  brigade,  but  General  Smith  rode,  like  the  veteran  he  was,  laughing  at  my  impatience,  and 
refusing  all  my  entreaties.     He  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  divide  Jiis  column." 

1  Keport  of  Commamler  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  February  6,  1S62.  Commander  Stembel  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Phelps  were  sent  to  hoist  the  Union  flag  over  the  fort,  and  to  invite  General  Tilghman 
on  board  the  commodore's  flag-ship.  When,  an  hour  later,  Grant  .arrived,  the  fort  and  all  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  turned  over  to  him.  General  Tilghman,  and  Captain  Jesse  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  who  was  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  with  ten  other  commissioned  ofheers,  with  subordinates  and  privates  in  the  fort,  were  made  prisoners. 
It  was  said  that  the  General  and  some  of  his  oliieers  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  confronted  by  sentinels 
■who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  now  retaliated  by  doing  their  duty  strictly.  They  refused  to 
lot  them  pass  the  line,  such  being  their  orders,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  attem;>t  it. 

'  The  National  loss  was  two  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  the  Confederates  had  five  killed  and  ten 
■wounded.  Of  the  Nationals,  twenty-nine  were  wounded  and  scalded  on  the  gun-boat  lesser,  Captain  W.  D. 
Porter;  some  of  them  mortally.  This  calamity  was  caused  by  a  -Sii-pound  shot  entering  the  boiler  of  the  Etxex. 
It  had  passed  through  the  edu'e  of  a  bow  port,  through  a  bulkhead,  into  the  boiler,  in  which,  fortunately,  there 
was  only  about  sixty  pounds  of  steam.  In  its  passage  it  took  olf  a  portion  of  the  head  of  Lieutenants.  B. 
Brittain,  .Jr.,  one  of  Porter's  aids.  He  was  a  son  of  the  V.e\.  S.  B.  Brittain,  of  New  York,  and  a  very  promising 
youth,  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  acre.  He  was  standing  very  ne.ar  Commander  Porter  at  the  time,  viith  one 
hand  on  that  officer's  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  his  own  cutlass.  Captain  Porter  was  badly  scalded  by  the 
steam  that  escaped,  but  recovered.  That  officer  was  a  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  famous  in  American 
annals  .as  the  commander  of  the  Eissex  in  the  war  of  1S12;  and  he  Inherited  his  father's  bravery  and  patriotism. 
The  gun-boat  placed  under  his  command  was  named  Essex,  in  honor  of  his  father's  memory. 
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midst  of  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  the  small  force  outside  of  the  fort  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  road,  the  gun-boats  having  failed  to  notice 
their  movements  imtil  they  -were  oiit  of  reach.  To  give  them  further  time, 
the  gallant  Tilghman,  exhausted  and  begrimed  with  powder  and  smoke, 
stood  erect  at  the  middle  battery,  and  pointed  gun  after  gun.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  A  white  flag  was 
raised  by  the  order  of  General  Tilghman,  who  remarked,  '  It  is  vain  to  fight 
longer.  Our  gunners  are  disabled — our  guns  dismounted  ;  we  can't  hold  out 
five  minutes  longer.'  As  soon  as  the  token  of  submission  was  hoisted,  the 
gun-boats  came  alongside  the  fort  and  took  possession  of  it,  their  crews 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Union.  General  Tilghman  and  the  small  garrison 
of  forty  were  taken  prisoners.'" 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was  a  naval  victory  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  of  its  immediate  efl'ect,  but  because  it  proved  the  etficiency  of 
gun-boats  on  the  narrow  rivers  of  the  West,  in  co-operating  with  land  troops. 
On  this  account,  and  because  of  its  2)romises  of  greater  achievements  near, 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  caused  the  most  profound  satisfaction  among  the 
loyal  people.  Halleck  announced  the  fact  to  McClellan  wath  the  stirring 
words,  "  Fort  Henry  is  ours  !  The  flag  of  the  Union  is  re-established  on 
the  soil  of  Tennessee.  It  will  never  be  removed."  Foote's  report,  brief  and 
clear,  was  received  and  read  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  open  session ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  him,  "  The  country  appreciates 
your  gallant  deeds,  and  this  Department  desires  to  convey  to  you  and  your 
brave  associates  its  profound  thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered." 

The  moral  eftect  of  the  victory  on  the  Confederates  was  dismal,  and  drew 
forth  the  most  serious  complaints  against  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  and 
especially  against  Mallory,  the  so-called  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  Painful 
appi'ehensions  of  future  calamities  were  awakened ;  for  it  was  felt  that,  if 
Fort  Donelson  should  now  fall,  the  Confederate  cause  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  must  be  ruined.  The  first  great  step  toward  that  event 
had  been  taken.  The  National  troops  were  now  firmly  planted  in  the  rear 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  were  only  about  ten  miles  by  land  from 
the  bridge  over  which  was  the  railway  connection  between  that  post  and 
Bowling  Green.  There  was  also  nothing  left  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats up  the  Tennessee  to  the  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Alabama,  and 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  Republic  far  toward  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 

1  First  Year  qfthe  War,  page  238. 
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HE  fall  of  Fort  Henry  was  followed  by  immediate 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  Preparatory  to  this  was  a  recon- 
noissance  np  the  Tennessee  River.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander S.  L.  Phelps  was  sent  up  that  river 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,"  Avitli  a 
detachment  of  Foote's  flotilla,  consisting 
of  the  Conestoga.,  Tyler,  and  Lexington,  to  reeonnoitcr  the  borders  of  the 
stream  as  far  toward  its  upper  waters  as  possible.  When  he  reached  the 
brido-e  of  the  railway  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Green,  he  found  the 
draw  closed,  its  machinery  disabled,  and  some  Confederate  transports  just 
above  it,  escaping  up  the  river,  A  portion  of  the  bridge  was  then  hastily 
destroyed,  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  completed  the  following  day  by 
Commander  Walke,  of  the  CarondeM,  who  was  sent  up  by  General  Grant 
for  the  purpose.  The  fugitive  transports  were  so  closely  pursued  that  those 
in  charge  of  them  abandoned  all,  and  burned  two  that  were  laden  with  military 
stores.'  In  this  flight  an  ofiicer  left  papers  behind  him  which  gave  an  im- 
portant official  history  of  the  Confederate  naval  preparations  on  the  western 
rivers. 

Onward  the  little  flotilla  went,  seizing  Confederate  vessels  and  destroying 
Confederate  public  property  as  far  up  as  Florence,  in  Alabama,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  When  Phelps  appeared  in  sight  of  that  town,  three 
Confederate  steamers  there,  loaded  with  supplies,  were  set  on  fire,  but  a  part 
of  their  contents,  with  other  property  on  shore,  was  saved.  A  delegation 
of  citizens  waited  upon  the  commander  to  ask  for  kind  treatment  for  their 
families,  and  the  salvation  of  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  Tennessee  there. 
He  assured  them  that  women  and  children  would  not  be  distui-bed,  as  he  and 
his  men  were  not  savages ;  and  as  to  the  bridge,  being  of  no  military  ac- 
count, it  should  be  saved. 

Returning,  Lieutenant  Phelps  recruited  a  number  of  loyal  Tennesseeans, 
seized  arms  and  other  Confederate  property  in  several  places,  and  caused  the 


"  •'  The  first  one  fired,"  says  Ltenten.int  Phelps,  in  his  report  to  Commodore  Footo,  "  had  on  board  a 
quantity  of  submarine  l)atteries;  the  second  one  was  freighted  with  powder,  cannon-shot,  grape,  balls,  &c. 
FearinL'  an  explosion  from  the  fired  boats,  I  had  stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  ranis;  but  even  there 
our  skylights  were  broken  by  the  concussion."  The  boat  was  otherwise  injured  ;  and  he  said,  "  the  whole  river 
for  half  a  mile  round  about  was  ooinpletcly  beaten  up  by  the  filling'  fragments  and  the  shower  of  shot,  grape, 
balls,  &c."  lie  also  s.aid  that  the  house  of  a  reported  Unionist  was  blown  to  pieces.  It  was  believed  that  the 
vessels  were  fired  in  front  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it. 
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flight  of  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  Savannah,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  Avhich  he  had  prepared  to  attack.  His  reconnoissance  >vas  a 
perfect  success.  It  discovered  the  real  weakness  of  the  Confederacy  in  that 
direction,  the  feasibility  of  marching  an  army  into  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and,  better  than  all,  it  developed  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of 
genuine  Union  feeling  in  Tennessee,  Mississipj)!,  and  Alabama.  The  river 
banks  in  ])laces  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  greeted  the 
old  flag  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  "  I  was  assured  at  Savannah,"  he  said, 
"  that,  of  the  several  lumdred  troops  there,  more  than  one-half,  had  we  gone 
to  the  attack  in  time,  would  have  hailed  us  as  deliverers,  and  gladly  enlisted 
with  the  National  forces."  Over  and  over  again  he  was  assured  that  nothing 
but  the  dreadful  reign  of  terror  then  prevailing  kept  thousands  from  openly 
expressing  their  attachment  to  the  old  flag.  "  Bring  us  a  small  organized 
force,  with  arms  and  ammunition,"  they  said,  "  and  we  can  maintain  our 
position."' 

The  report  of  this  reconnoissance  was  very  cheering,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  capture  Fort  Donelson  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then,  with  a 
heavy  force,  march  across  Tennessee  and  penetrate  Alabama.  Foote  had 
already  hurried  back  to  Cairo  with  the 
Cincinnati,  JSssex,  and  St.  Z,ouis,  to 
prepare  mortar-boats  for  the  new  enter- 
prise, leaving  Commander  Walke,  of 
the  CcD'ondelet,  in  charge  of  a  portion 
of  his  flotilla  at  Fort  Henry.  AVitli 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans  (from 
whom  he  was  descended'-),  who  were 
everr  eady  to  fight  or  pray,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Cairo,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ilenry,^  and  preached  a  stirring 
sermon  from  the  words  of  Jesus — "  Let 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God ;  believe  also  in  me."  He 
poured  forth  eloquent  sentences  in  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
recent  victory,  and  inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  burning  zeal  in  the 
National  cause. 

General  Grant,  at  the  same  time,  was  making  vigorous  preparations  for 
attacking  Fort  Donelson.'     Ke-enforcements  were  arriving  in  Cairo,  where 


A   MORTAP.-nOAT.' 


1  Roport  of  Commodore  Footc,  Feb.  Gth,  1S62. 

-  lie  was  a  son  of  Senator  Samuel  Footc,  of  Connecticut,  whose  resolution  eoncerninsr  the  public  lands 
occasioned  the  famous  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Kobert  Y.  Ilaync. 

3  The  congregation  were  disappointed  bj'  the  non-a[)pearance  of  tlieir  pastor  at  the  proper  time,  and  Foote 
was  invited  to  conduct  the  religious  services  of  the  occasion. 

■•  This  represents  a  mortar-boat  They  were  constructed  for  strength  and  steadiness  of  jiosition.  On  a  broad 
float  were  walls  of  wood,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  plated  with  iron  on  the  outside,  and  sloping,  so  as  to  more 
easily  ward  off  shot.  In  each  was  a  single  heavy  mortar,  with  ammunition  below  water-mark,  a  tent  for  shelter, 
and  other  conveniences. 

^  The  following  named  officers  composed  General  Grant's  personal  Staff  at  this  time :  Colonel  .T.  D.  Web- 
ster, Chief  of  Staff;  Colonel  J.  Kiggin.  Jr.,  Volunteer  Aid;  Captain  J.  A.  Kawlins,  Assistant  Adjutant-General; 
Captains  C.  B.  Logon  and  W.  S.  Ilillyer,  Aids;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  V.  B.  McPherson,  Chief  Engineer. 
According  to  the  report  of  tlie  Adjutant-General,  Grant  had  under  him  in  the  district  of  Cairo,  on  the  lOth  of 
January,  1862,  26,875  men,  officers  and  privates. 
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they  were  rapidly  gathering.  He  reorganized  his  army,  with  McClernand 
and  Smitli  at  tlic  head  of  the  iDrincipal  divisions,  as  before,  wliile  a  third 
division  was  formed  of  small  proportions  at  first,  but  destined  to  be  enlarged 
by  six  regiments  sent  around  by  water.  The  latter  division  was  under  the 
command  of  Lewis  ^Yallace,  of  the  famous  Eleventh  Indiana  Zouave  Eesri- 
ment,*  who  Avas  jiromoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general  on  the  day  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ilenry.^  "With  ]McClernand's  division  Avere  the  field  batteries  of 
Schwartz,  Taylor,  Dresser,  and  ^McAllister ;  and  Avith  Smith's  Avere  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Richardson,  Stone,  and  Walker,  the  Avhole  under  the  command 
of  Major  CaA-ender,  chief  of  artillery. 

On  the  11th,  General  Grant  called  a  council  of  war,  which  was  composed 
of  his  division  commanders  and  scA'cral  acting  brigadiers.  "  Shall  we  march 
on  Donelson,  or  Avait  for  further  re-enforcements '?"  Avas  the  question  con- 
sidered. Information  that  heaA-y  re-enforcements  were  hastening  toAvard 
that  stronghold  carried  a  decision  in  fiivor  of  an  immediate  march  ajrainst 
it ;  and  in  general  field  orders  the  next  morning,"  Grant  directed 
one  of  McClernand's  brigades  to  moA^e  at  once  by  the  telegraph 
road  directly  upon  Fort  Donelson,  and  to  halt  within  two  miles 
of  it;  his  other  three  brigades  to  march  by  the  DoA^er  Ridge  road,  to  Avithin 

the  same  distance,  to 

5i^v  \  1 ''  unite    with    the    first 

'  in  foi'ming  the  right 

wing  ill  the  iiiA'est- 
ment  of  the  fort.  Two 
of  Smith's  Brigades 
were  to  folloAv  by  the 
DoA'er  Road,  ,  and 
these  Avere  to  be  fol- 
lowed, ill  turn,  by  the 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riA'cr,  then  occupying  Fort  Hieman,  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  sent  forward.  Smith  was  directed  to  occupy  the  little  A'illage 
of  DoA'er,  on  the  river  bank,  a  short  mile  aboA^e  the  fort,  if  possible,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  up  the  stream. 

Let  us  obserA'e  the  character  and  strength  of  the  works  to  be  assailed, 
called  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  center  of  Stewart  County,  in  Tennessee,  Avas  its  shire  town  of 
Dover,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  where  that 
stream,  running  nearly  due  north,  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  westward, 
and,  after  flowing  about  half  a  mile,  as  suddenly  turns  to  the  northward.  At 
this  turn,  about  a  mile  below  DoA'cr,  Fort  Donelson  was  constructed,  with 
two  Avater  batteries  near  the  river's  edsfe,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  haAC  a 
large  num))er  of  guns  trained  directly  doAvn  the  stream.  The  country  in 
that  vicinity  is  broken  into  a  singular  conglomerate  of  hills  and  knolls, 
divided  by  deep  A'alleys  and  raA'ines,  rendering  possession  easy,  and 
attack  A'ery  difficult.  LTpoii  one  of  these  hills,  terminating  at  the  river,  and 
broken  by  holloAvs,  Fort  Donelson  Avas  built.  Its  lines  Avere  irregular,  and 
inclosed  almost  one  hundred  acres  of  land.     Below  it  Avas  Hickman's  Creek, 


1  See  page  516,  volume  I. 


"  ni3  commission  was  dated  September  3d,  ISCl. 
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a  sort  of  back-water  of  the  Tennessee,  seldom  fordable,  excepting  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Just  above  the  fort,  and  between  it 
and  Dover,  was  a  small  creek,  flowing  through  a  ravine. 

The  water  batteries  were  admirably  planted  for  commanding  the  river 
approaches  from  below.     They  had  strong  epaulments,  or  side  works,  and 


LOWEE    VATEK    BATTEEY. 


tlieir  embrasures  Avere  revetted  with  coffee-sacks  filled  with  sand.  The  lower 
or  principal  battery  was  armed  with  eight  32-pounders,  and  one  10-inch 
Columbiad;  and  the  other  bore  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  that  carried  a  128- 
pound  bolt,  flanked  by  two  32-pound  carronades.'  The  only  guns  in  the 
fort  (which  was  at  a  mean  elevation  above  the  river  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet)  were  four  light  siege-guns,  a  12-pound  howitzer,  two  24-j)ounders,  and 
one  64-pound  howitzer.  Back  of  the  fort  the  forest  was  cut  down,  and  sup- 
porting field  works  were  erected  for  the  use  of  infantry  and  artillery.  Still 
farther  back,  at  the  mean  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  was  an  irregular 
and  detached  line  of  light  intrenchments  for  riflemen,  fronting  landward, 
with  a  parapet  of  logs  and  earth,  which  commenced  at  Hickman's  Creek,  and 
extended  to  a  back-water  on  Hysmith's  farm,  above  Dover,  thus  completely 
surrounding  the  fort  and  the  town  landward.  In  front  of  these  inti'ench- 
ments  was  a  row  of  slashed  timber,  forming  strong  ahatis.  Altogether, 
the  post  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  nature  and  art  almost  impregnable. 
And  within  these  intrenchments,  when  Grant  appeared  before  them  to  make 
an  assault,  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  effective  men."     It  was  expected 


1  A  carronatle  is  .a  short  piece  of  ordnance,  having  a  large  caliber,  and  a  chamber  for  the  powiler  like  a 
mortar.  It  is  similar  to  the  howitzer.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Carron,  a  place  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  lirst 
manufactured. 

2  These  consisted  of  thirteen  regiments  of  Tennessee  troops,  two  of  Kentucky,  six  of  Mississippi,  one  of 
Texas,  two  of  Alabama,  four  of  Virginia,  two  independi'nt  battalions  of  Tennessee  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of 
cav.alry,  under  the  afterward  famous  leader  Colonel  A.  B.  Forest.  With  these  were  artillerymen  for  manning 
six  batteries  of  light  cannon,  and  seventeen  heavy  guns. 
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that  this  force  beliind  fortifications  would  check  the  further  advance  of  the 
Nationals  up  the  Cumberland,  and  thus  secure  the  safety  of  Nashville. 
Johnston  clearly  perceived  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  when  it  was 
threatened  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  which  was  only  tAvelve  miles  dis- 
tant, lie  ijave  it  all  tlie  re-enforcements  in  liis  power.  "  I  determined,"  he  said, 
"  to  fitrht  for  Nashville  at  Donelson,  and  have  the  best  part  of  my  army  to 
do  it,"  and  so  he  sent  sixteen  thousand  troops  there,  retaining  only  fourteen 
thousand  men  to  cover  his  front  at  Bowling  Green.' 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  veteran  soldier  like  Johnston  could  ha^-e 
intrusted  a  business  so  important  as  the  command  of  so  large  a  force,  on  so 
momentous  an  occasion,  to  such  weak  men  as  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  John  B. 
Floyd,  Avho  were  successively  placed  in  chief  command  of  Fort  Donelson,  at 
that  time.  But  so  it  was.  Pillow  had  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  the 
month,"  and  with  the  aid  of  Major  Gilmer,  General  Johnston's 
"  °  ■'  ■  chief  engineer,  had  worked  diligently  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fenses. On  the  13th  he  was  superseded  by  Floyd,  who,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  fled  from  Virginia  with  his  followers.^  He  had  been  ordered  from  Cum- 
berland City  by  General  Johnston,  to  hasten  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  take  cliicf 
command.  He  arrived  there,  with  Virginia  troops,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th.  General  Simon  B.  Buckner  was  there  at  the  head  of  re-enforcements 
from  Bowling  Green,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient ability  and  military  knowledge  to  conduct  the  defense  with  any  hope 
of  success ;  yet  he  was  subordinate  to  the  other  two,  until,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently,   their   fears  overcame  their   honor,  and  in  the  hour  of  extreme 

necessity  they  invested  him  with  the  chief 
command,  and  deserted  him. 

The  morning  of  the  12th*  was 
like  one  in  spring,  so  warm  and 
balmy  was  the  atmosphere.  At  an  early 
hour,  the  divisions  of  McClernand  and  Smith, 
preceded  by  cavalry,  in  all  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  began  their  march  over  the 
hilly  country  toward  Fort  Donelson,  leaving 
behind  them  a  brigade  at  Fort  Hieman, 
under  General  AVallaee,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  that  post  and  Fort  Henry. 
At  the  same  time,  Foote  Avas  moving  up  the 
Cumberland  with  his  gun-boats,  convoying 
ti-ansports  filled  with  troops  that  were  to 
constitute  "Wallace's  Third  Division.  The 
columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Colo- 
nels Oglesby  and  "NV.  H.  L.  Wallace,  of 
the  First  division,  and  Colonels  Cook  and 
Lauman,  of  the  Second  division  (who  were 
acting  brigadiers),  while  moving  across  the 
wooded  country  between  the  tAvo  rivers,  met  with  no  armed  men  ;  and  early  in 
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BEBGE  S   SHARP-SHOOTER. 


'  Letter  of  General  Johnston  to  "Congi-essman  "  Barksdale,  at  Kichmond,  Marrh  IS,  1862. 
-  See  page  102. 
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the  afternoon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and  jjroceeded, 
with  some  severe  skirmishing,  to  take  their  prescribed  positions,  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  battle  before  morning,  and  at 
dawn"  the  attack  was  commenced  V)y  the  sharp-shooters  of  Colo- 
nel Berge  (Sixty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment'),  Avho  advanced  upon  "  ^gg^'^' 
the  Confederate  pickets,  and  thus  disclosed  the  position  of  the 
Nationals.  The  batteries  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  land  side,  were  at  once 
opened,  while  the  Avater  batteries  engaged  the  Garondelet,  a  solitary  iron- 
clad gun-boat  in  the  river.  During  a  desultory  tire  from  the  Confederates, 
Grant  rapidly  posted  his  troops  for  the  most  vigorous  work.  McClernand 
was  placed  on  the  right,  with  Oglesby's  Brigade  at  the  extreme,  and  Smith's 
was  posted  on  the  left,  opposite  the  northwest  portion  of  the  fort.  The 
light  artillery  was  planted,  with  proper  infontry  supports,  upon  the  various 
roads,  to  repel  approaching  columns,  while  the  heavier  guns,  imder  the 
direction  of  Major  Cavender,  Avere  brought  to  bear  upon  those  of  the 
fort. 

With  this  general  disposition  of  his  troops  along  a  line  nearly  four  miles 
in  length.  Grant,  who  had  made  the  house  of  Mrs.  Crisp,  about  tAvo  miles 
from  Dover,  at  the  head 
of  Hickman's  Creek,  his 
head-quarters,  refrained 
from  a  general  attack, 
while  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gun-boats 
and  Wallace's  Third  Di- 
A'ision.  Yet  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  and  brisk  skir- 
mishing Avere  kept  up  all 
the  forenoon,  and  Berge's 
sharpshooters,    concealed 


logs    and    trees. 
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behind 

spread  terror  among  the  Confederate  gunners,  who  were  rapidly  picked  off 
by  them.  Finally,  with  a  determination  to  make  a  lodgment  upon  the 
Confederate  intrenchments,  McClernand,  at  about  noon,  ordered  Colonel 
Wallace  to  capture  a  formidable  battery,  known  as  the  Middle  Redoubt,  on 
a  hill  west  of  a  A^alley,  Avhich  separated  the  right  AA'ing  under  Buckner  from 
the  right  center  commanded  by  Colonel  Hieman.  The  troops  employed 
for  this  purpose  were  Illinois  regiments — the  SeA'enteenth,  Major  Smith, 
commanding ;  the  Forty-eighth,  Colonel  Hayne ;  and  the  Foi'ty-ninth, 
Colonel  Morrison — coA'ered  by  McAllister's  battery.  They  Avere  placed 
imder  Ilayne,  who  was  the  senior  colonel.  Dashing  across  the  interA'cning 
knolls  and  raA'incs,  and  up  toward  the  battery,  Avith  great  spirit,  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  superior  numbers.  Their  line  not  being  long 
enough  to  euA^elope  the  works,  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois,  Colonel  Smith,  were 


1  This  regiment,  armed  with  the  Henry  rifle,  were  organized  as  sharp-shooters  by  General  Fremont.  Eaeh 
man  was  chosen  because  of  his  slcill  as  a  marksman.  The  regiment  first  appeared  in  action  in  the  siege  now 
un<ler  consideration.  They  were  afterward  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  They 
Were  also  in  active  service  in  Sherman's  Campaign  in  1S64,  where  they  were  highly  complimented  by  Generals 
McPherson  and  Logan,  for  having  held  a  ridge  at  Eesaca  against  a  brigade  of  Confederates.  I  am  indebted  to 
Lieutenant  A.  W.  Bill,  of  the  regiment,  for  the  sketch  from  which  the  engraving  on  page  210  was  made. 
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sent  to  their  support  on  tlie  right.  They,  too,  displayed  gi-eat  courage  in 
the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  Tlie  Confederates  were  concentrated  in  defense 
of  the  position  with  two  supporting  field  batteries,  and  soon  began  to  show 
sti-ength  in  front  of  Oglesby's  brigade.  Schwartz's  battery  was  first 
advanced  to  meet  this  neAV  danger,  and  then  Taylor  was  directed  to  throw 
forward  two  sections  of  his  battery  to  that  position.  The  fight  for  a  little 
while  was  severe  and  stubborn,  when  the  Nationals  were  repulsed.  Similar 
movements  on  the  left  by  a  portion  of  Colonel  Lauman's  brigade  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  in  both  cases  the  National  loss  was  heavy.  The 
troops,  somewhat  discouraged,  fell  l)ack  to  the  jyosition  they  occupied  in  the 
morning,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  and  expected 
re-enforcements. 

That  night  the  National  troops  were  tei-ribly  smitten  by  an  unexpected 
enemy.  The  spring-like  morning,  during  which  many  of  them,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle,  had  laid  aside  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  Avas  succeeded 
by  clouds  and  chilliness  in  the  afternoon,  heavy  rain  in  the  evening,  and  sleet 
and  snow  and  severe  frost  at  midnight,  the  mercury  having  rapidly  fallen 
at  that  hour  to  only  ten  degrees  above  zero.  The  besiegers  were  bivouacked 
without  tents,  and  dared  not  light  a  fire,  because  it  immediately  became  a 
mark  for  the  guns  of  the  besieged.  Their  food  was  scant,  and  some  Avere 
without  any  ;  and  in  that  keen  wintry  air,  the  ground  like  iron,  and  mailed 
in  ice,  with  insufficient  clothing,  no  shelter,  and  half  starved,  the  weary, 
worn,  and  intensely-suffering  troops  sadly  and  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn 
and  the  expected  re-enforcements.  The  Confederates,  who  lay  u^ion  their 
arms  all  night  in  the  trenches,  were  equal  sufferers. 

Conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  situation.  Grant  had  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Wallace  at  Fort  Henry,  to  bring  over  the  garrison  there  imme- 
diately. The  order  reached  that  officer  at  about  midnight.  xVt 
°  ^'ioVi^'      dawn"  he  marched  for  Fort  Donelson,  Avith  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 

loo2.  ..... 

the  Eighth  Missouri,  and  his  battery  in  charge  of  Company  A, 
Chicago  Artillery.  A  crust  of  sleet  and  snow  coA'ered  the  ground,  and  the 
air  Avas  full  of  drifting  frost.  With  cheerinof,  and  sinoinor  of  song-s,  and 
sounding  of  bugles  these  troops  pressed  on,  and  at  noon  the  general  reported 
at  Grant's  head-quarters,  and  dined  Avith  him  on  crackers  and  coffee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gunboats  and  transports  had  arriA'ed,  and  Avith  them 
the  re-enforcements  that  Avere  to  form  the  Tliird  Division.  The  advent  of  the 
latter  Avas  most  timely.  They  Avere  landed  Avith  their  artillery  three  miles 
beloAV  the  fort,  and,  rapidly  clearing  the  Avoods  before  them,  Avere  standing 
around  Grant's  head-quarters  soon  after  Wallace's  arrival  there.  He  Avas  at 
once  placed  in  command  of  them,'  and  posted  betAveen  McClernand  and  Smith, 
thereby  (Avith  tAVO  of  Smith's  regiments,  under  Mc^Vrthur,  posted  on  jMcCler- 
nand's  extreme  right)  completing  the  absolute  iuA'estment  of  the  fort  and  its 
outAvorks.     He  was  ordered  by  Grant  to  hold  that  position,  and  to  prevent 

1  This  division  consisted  of  two  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Cruft  and  John  Af.  Thayer. 
The  first  brisaile  ^Craft's)  was  composed  of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana,  Colonel  Osborn;  Seventeenth  Kentucky 
Colonel  McHt-nry;  Forty-fourth  Indiana,  Colonel  Keed;  and  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Shackelford.  The 
second  bri^'ade  (  fhayiT's)  was  composed  of  the  First  Nebraska,  Colonel  AleCord  ;  Seventy-sixth  Ohio.  Colonel 
AVoods;  and  Fifty-ei^'hlh  Ohio,  Colonel  Steadnian.  Three  regiments  (Forty-sixth  Illinois,  Colonel  Davis;  Fifty- 
seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Baldwin;  and  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch)  came  up  the  next  day  durin?  the 
action,  and  were  attached  to  Colonel  Thayer's  comm.and. 
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the  enemy  from  escaping  in  that  direction  ;  in  other  words,  to  repel  any  sally 
from  the  fort.  Rations  that  had  been  brought  forward  were  now  issued  to 
the  half-starved  men  of  the  line,  and  all  the  preparations  for  a  general  assault 
were  soon  completed. 

The  gun-boat  Caronddet,  Commander  AValkc,  which  had  arrived  two 
days  before,  and  made  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Grant'  on  the  13th,  had  the 
honor  of  opening  the  assault  on  Fort  Donelson,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  the  14th,''  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
armored  vessels  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  Louisville.  These 
formed  the  first  line.  The  second  line  was  composed  of  the  utiar- 
mored  gun-boats  Conestoga,  Ti/ler,  and  Lexington.  The  wliole  were  under 
the  personal  command  of  Commodore  Foote,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get 
his  mortar-boats  in  readiness  to  'accompany  the  expedition. 

The  flotilla  made  direct  war  upon  the  water-batteries,  with  the  intention 
of  silencing  and  passing  them,  so  as  to  gain  a  position  to  enfilade  the  faces 
of  the  fort  with  broadsides.  The  fight  was  severe.  Never  was  a  little 
squadron  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fire. 
Twenty  heavy  guns  Avere  trained  upon  it, 
those  from  the  hill-side  hurling  plunging 
shot  with  awful  precision  and  effect,  while 
only  twelve  boat-guns  could  reply.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  terrific  storm,  Foote,  with 
his  flag-ship  {St.  Louis)  and  the  other 
arinored  boats,  slowly  moved  nearer  and 
nearer  in  the  desperate  struggle,  until  he 
J  was  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bat- 
teries. Very  soon  the  upper  one  of  four 
guns  was  silenced,  the  men  were  flying  from 
both  to  the  fort  above,  and  the  victorious 
vessels  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  by, 
when  the  Louisville,  assailed  by  flying  mis- 
siles and  a  cross  fire,  was  disabled  by  a  sliot 
which  cut  away  her  rudder-chains.  Utterly 
helpless,  she  drifted  away  with  the  current 
of  the  narrow  river.  The  flag-ship  was 
very  soon  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the 
commodore  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  falling  piece  of  timber.  The  other  two  armored  vessels  were  terribly 
wounded,  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  on  the  Carondelet  was  bursted  during 
the  engagement. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  tempest  of  iron  had  been  beating  furiously 
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1  That  diversion  \vas  more  in  tlie  form  of  a  reconnoissance,  and  the  operations  of  the  gun-boat  were  extremely 
useful.  The  (7aro«<7«/6<  lay  behind  a  jutting  promontory,  secure  from  the  heavier  shots  from  the  shore,  and 
hurled  shot  and  shell  into  the  fort  and  on  the  water  batteries  with  great  effect.  The  commander  of  these 
batteries  afterward  declared  that  the  fire  of  the  Carondelet  did  more  actual  damage  to  his  guns  than  the  heavy 
bombardment  <m  the  following  day.  A  shot  from  the  Carondelet,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  killed  Captain 
Dixon,  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  Confederate  engineers,  and  that  vessel  was  specially  singled  out  for  injury  on  the 
14th,  for,  as  a  Confederate  officer  (Paymaster  Nixon)  said,  "She  was  the  object  of  our  hatred;"  and  added, 
"  Many  a  gun  was  leveled  at  her  alone." 

2  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Commander  Walke,  of  the  Carondelet,  for  the  above  sketcii  showing  the 
position  of  the  flotilla  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  on  the  water  batteries. 
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iipon  the  four  armored  vessels,  and  so  perilous  became  the  condition  of  them 
all,  that  Foote  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  Then  the  fugitives  from  the  shore 
batteries  ran  back  to  their  gims,  and  gave  the  retiring  flotilla  some  deadly 
parting  blows.  The  four  vessels  received  during  the  action,  in  the  aggregate, 
no  less  than  one  huudred  and  forty-one  wounds  from  the  Confederate  shot 
and  shell,'  and  lost  fifty-four  men  killed  and  maimed. 

After  consultation  with  General  Grant  and  his  own  officers,  Foote  set  out 
for  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  damages  to  his  flotilla  repaired,  and  to 
bring  up  a  competent  naval  force  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  siege  with  greater 
vigor.^  Grant  resolved  to  wait  for  his  return  and  for  large  re-enforcements, 
meanwhile  strengthening  his  own  weak  points,  holding  the  Confederates 
tightly  in  their  intrenchments,  and  cutting  off"  their  supplies,  with  a  possibility 
of  starving  them  into  a  surrender.  The  besieged  Avei'e  conscious  of  their  peril, 
which  would  increase  Avith  every  hour  of  delay.  The  officers  of  divisions  and 
brigades  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,''  over 
"  ise"'"^"^'  '^^'^'^^'^  Floyd,  the  chief  commander,  presided.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  fort  was  untenable  with  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men  to  defend  it,  and  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  gan-ison,  to 
make  a  sortie  next  morning,  with  half  his  army  and  Forrest's  cavalry,  upon 
McClernand's  division  on  Grant's  right,  crush  it,  or  throw  it  back  upon  Wal- 
lace, and  bv  a  succeeding  movement  on  the  center,  bv  Buckner,  cast  the 
whole  beleaguering  army  into  confusion,  or  rout  and  destroy  it,  when  the 
liberated  troops  might  easily  pass  out  into  the  open  country  around  Xash- 
ville.  This  plan,  promising  success,  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

The  troops  designated  for  the  grand  sortie,  about  ten  thousand  in 
number,   were   under   the  command  of   Generals  Pillow  and  Bushrod  R. 

Johnston,    the    former   being    chief 
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were  put  in  motion  from 
Dover  at  five  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  ;* 
Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  of  three 
regiments  of  ^Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee troops  in  advance,  followed 
by  four  Virginia  regiments,  under 
Colonels  Wharton  and  McCausland, 
and  several  more  under  Colonels 
Davidson,  Drake,  and  others.  These 
were  accompanied  by  Forest's 
cavalry  and  thirty  heavy  guns,  with 
a  full  complement  of  artillerists. 
This  main  body  were  directed  to 
attack  McClernand's  troops,  who 
occupied  the  heights  that  reached  to  the  river,  just  above  Dover.  Buckner 
was  directed  to  strike  Wallace's   division,   which   lay   across    the  Wynne's 
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'  Fifty-nine  shot  struck  the  St.  Zouia,  thirty -six  hit  the  Louisville,  twenty-six  -wonnded  the  Carondelet, 
and  twenty  shot  were  received  by  the  PitUhurg. 

-  Keport  of  Commodore  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  bo;ird  his  flag-ship,  Feb.  15th,  1S62. 
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Ferry  road,  at  about  the  same  time,  so  that  it  should  not  he  in  a  condition 
to  aid  McClernand.  Pillow  expected,  he  said,  "  to  roll  the  enemy  in  full 
retreat  OA^er  upon  General  Buckner,  when,  by  his  attack  in  flank  and  rear," 
they  "  could  cut  up  the  enemy  and  put  him  completely  to  rout.'" 

McClernand's  division  was  well  posted  to  resist  the  assailants,  had  they 
been  on  the  alert ;  but  the  movement  of  the  Confederates  appears  not  to 
have  been  even  sus])ected.  Reveille  was  just  sounding,  and  the  troops  were 
not  under  arms  ;  and  so  sxidden  and  Aigorous  was  PIUoaa^'s  attack,  that  the 
whole  of  Grant's  right  wing  was  seriously  menaced  Avithin  twenty  minutes 
after  the  presence  of  the  Confederates  was  observed.  Then  vigor  and  skill 
marked  CAcry  moAement,  and  PilloAv's  attempt  to  throAV  caA'alry  in  the  rear 
of  McArthur,  on  Oglesby's  extreme  right,  Avas  tliAvarted. 

The  attack  Avas  quick,  furious,  and  heavy.  Oglesby's  brigade  had 
received  the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  and  gallantly  Avithstood  it  until  their 
ammunition  began  to  fail.  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  "Wallace's  brigade  hastened  to 
their  relief,  but  the  pressure  Avas  so 
tremendous  that  Oglesby's  line  all  gaA'e 
way,  excepting  the  extreme  left,  held  by 
the  Thii'ty-first  Illinois,  Avhose  commander, 
Colonel  Jolm  A.  Logan,  inspired  his 
troops  Avith  such  courage  and  fiith  by 
his  OAvn  acts,  that  they  stood  like  a  wall 
opposed  to  the  foe,  and  preA^ented  a  panic 
and  a  rout.  In  the  mean  time  the  light 
batteries  under  Taylor,  McAllister,  and 
Dresser,  shifting  positions  and  continually 
sending  heavy  volleys  of  grape  and  can- 
ister shot,  made  the  line  of  the  assailants 
recoil  again  and  again.  But  the  fresh 
troops  continually  pressing  forAvard  in 
greater  numbers  kept  its  strength  unim- 
paired, and  A'ery  soon  the  Avhole  of  Mc- 
Clernand's division  was  in  sucli  a  perilous  situation,  that  at  about  eight 
o'clock  he  sent  to  General  LcAvis  Wallace,  commanding  tlie  Third  Division, 
for  immediate  assistance.  As  the  latter  was  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  Confederates,  he  applied  to  head-quarters  for 
instructions.  Grant  was  aAvay  in  conference  Avith  Commodore  Foote. 
Again  McClernand  sent  for  assistance,  saying  substantially  that  his  flank 
was  turned,  and  his  AA'hole  command  was  endangered.  Wallace  took  the 
responsibility  of  immediately  ordering  Colonel  Cruft  to  move  his  brigade  on 
to  the  right,  and  report  to  McClernand.  An  incompetent  guide  took  Cruft 
too  far  to  the  right,  Avhere  he  Avas  fiercely  assailed  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  and  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  for  a  time.  He  struggled 
gallantly  with  an  equally  gallant  foe,  charging  and  receiving  charges  Avith 
A'aried  fortunes,  until  his  antagonists  gave  up  the  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Buckner  had  made  his  appearance,  in  consider- 
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I  Pillow's  report  to    Captain   Clarence    Derrick,  "Assistant   Adjutant-General,"  written  at  his   home  in 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  on  the  18th  of  February,  18G2. 
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able  force,  to  attack  the  left  of  the  center  of  Grant's  line,  and  i)roduce  the 
confusion  as  directed  in  Floyd's  lirograrame.  There  seemed  to  he  much 
peril  to  the  National  trooj^s  in  this  movement,  and  the  danger  seemed  more 
imminent  when  some  frightened  fugitives  from  the  battle  came  crowding  up 
the  hill  ill  the  rear  of  "Wallace's  Division,  and  a  mounted  officer  dashed 
along  shouting,  "  We  are  cut  to  pieces !"  It  was  here  that  the  Avhole  of 
McClernand's  line,  including  Cruft's  men,  Avas  rapidly  foiling  back.  Colo- 
nels Lotjan,  Lawler^  and  liausom  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
subaltei-ns  had  been  killed,  yet  there  was  no  confusion  in  that  line.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  it  Avas  promptly  met.  To  jarevent  a  panic 
in  his  own  brigade,  "Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Thayer  to  move  on  by  the 
right  flank.  Riding  at  the  front,  he  met  the  retiring  troo})S,  moving  in 
good  order  and  calling  for  ammunition,  the  want  of  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  misfortune.  He  saw  that  every  thing  depended  upon  prompt 
action.  There  was  no  time  to  wait  for  orders,  so  he  thrust  his  third  brigade 
(Colonel  Thayer  commanding)  between  the  retiring  troops  and  the  flushed 
Confederates,  who  were  rapidly  following,  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  across 
the  road,  with  the  Chicago  artillery,  Lieutenant  A'\"ood,  in  the  center,  and  the 
First  Nebraska,  Fifty-eighth  Elinois,  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  a  company 
of  the  Thirty-second  Illinois  on  its  right  and  left.  Back  of  these  was  a 
reserve,  composed  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  and  Forty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Illinois.  In  this  position  they  awaited  attack,  while  McClernand's 
retiring  troops,  halting  near,  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition  from 
wagons  which  "Wallace  had  ordered  up. 

These  preparations  were  just  completed  when  the  Confederates  (the 
forces  of  Pillow  and  Buckner  combined')  fell  heavily  upon  the  battery  and 
First  Nebraska,  and  were  cast  back  by  them  as  the  rock  throws  back  the 
billows.  "To  say  they  did  well,"  said  "Wallace,  "is  not  enough;  their 
conduct  was  splendid.  They  alone  repelled  the  charge  ;"■  and  the  Confede- 
rates, after  a  severe  contest,  retired  to  their  works  in  contusion.  "  They 
withdrew,"  said  Buckner,  "  without  panic,  but  in  some  confusion,  to  the 
trenches."^  This  was  the  last  sally  from  the  fort,  for,  by  the  timely  and  efiec- 
tual  interposition  of  the  Third  Division,  the  plans  of  the  Confederates  were 
frustrated.  "  I  speak  advisedli/"  wrote  Captain  W.  S.  Hilly  er  (Grant's  Aid- 
de-camp)  to  General  Wallace  the  next  day,  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  pencil, 
"  God  bless  you !  you  did  save  the  day  on  the  right !"  Poor  Pillow,  Avith  his 
usual  shallowness,  had  sent  an  aid,  when  jNIcClernand's  line  gaA^e  way,  to  tele- 
graph to  Johnston,  that  "  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier"  the  day  was  theirs  f  and 
he  foolishly  persisisted  in  saying,  in  his  first  report,  a  few  days  afterward, 
that  the  Confederates  had  accomplished  their  ol:yect,  when  it  was  known  to 
all  that  they  had  utterly  failed. 

It  was  at  about  noon  Avhen  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  their 
trenches.  General  Grant  seemed  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  make  a  successftil 
assault  upon  their  works  Avith  his  present  force,  and  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  called  McClernand  and  Wallace  aside  for  consultation. 

'  General  Pillow's  first  Report  »  Report  of  General  Wallace.  '  Report  of  General  Buckner. 

<  On  the  stn-nsth  of  this,  Johnston  sent  a  dispatch  to  Riehinoiul,  announcinsr  a  great  victory,  and  on  Mon-^ 
day  the  nidimoiu]  Enquirer  said  :  "This  splendid  feat  of  arms  and  glorious  victory  to  our  cause  \vill  send  a 
thrill  of  joy  over  the  whole  Confederacy." 
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They  were  all  on  horseback.  Grant  held  some  dispatches  in  his  hand.  He 
spoke  of  the  seeming  necessity  of  falling  back  and  intrenching,  so  as  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  until  re-enforcements  and  Foote's  flotilla  should 
arrive.  His  words  were  few,  as  usual,  and  his  face  was  flushed  by  strong 
emotions  of  the  mind,  while  he  turned  his  eyes  nervously  now  and  then  on 
the  dispatches.  It  was  suggested  that  McClernand's  defeat  uncovered  the 
road  by  which  the  enemy  might  escape  to  Clarksville.  In  an  instant  the 
General's  countenance  changed  from  cloudiness  to  sunshine.  A  new  thought 
took  possession  of  him  and  he  acted  instantly  on  its  suggestions.  Grasping 
the  dispatches  more  firmly,  he  ordered  McClernand  to  retake  the  hill  he  had 
lost,  while  Smith  should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Confederate 
right.  ^ 

The  new  movement  was  immediately  begun.  McClernand  requested 
Wallace  to  retake  the  ground  lost  in  the  mornino-.  A  column  of  attack  was 
soon  formed,  with  the  Eiglith  jMissouri,  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  and  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  (Wallace's  old  regiment),  Colonel  George  McGinnis  (both 
led  by  the  former  as  a  brigade),  moving  at  the  head.  Two  Ohio  regiments, 
under  Colonel  Ross,  formed  a  supportmg  column.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel 
Cruft  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Eighth  Missouri  led  the  van,  closely  followed  by  tlie  Eleventh 
Indiana ;  and  when  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  they  received  a  volley  from  its 
summit.  The  ground  was  broken,  rough,  and  partly  Avooded.  The  Nationals 
pressed  on,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  unyielding  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Gradually  the  Confederates  were  pushed  back,  and  their  assailants  soon 
cleared  the  hill.  They  drove  the  insurgents  to  their  intrenehments,  and 
would  have  assailed  them  there  had  not  an  order  reached  Wallace,  when 
he  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off"  the  Avorks,  to  halt  and  retire 
his  column,  as  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  in  contemplation  tor  the  next 
day.  That  commander  was  astonished  and  perplexed.  He  was  satisfied 
that  Grant  was  not  informed  of  the  entire  success  of  his  movement.  He 
was  also  satisfied  that  if  he  should  fall  back  and  give  up  the  hill  (it  was  then 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening)  the  way  would  be  opened  for  the  Confederates 
to  escape  under  cover  of 
approaching  darkness.  So 
he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  disobeying  the  or- 
der, and  he  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  victory.  .\Il 
of  that  keen  wintry  night 
his  wearied  troops  Avere 
busy  in  ministering  to  the 
Avants  of  the  wounded,  and 
in    l)urA'ing    the    many    Illi- 
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'  General  Sherman  says  that  General  Grant  toUl  him  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  battle,  "he  saw  that 
either  side  was  ready  to  cive  way  if  the  other  showed  a  bold  front,  and  he  determined  to  do  that  very  thinjr, 
to  advance  on  the  enemy,  when,  as  he  prognosticated,  the  enemy  surrendered." — Sherman's  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  United  States  Service  Mar/azine,  January,  1S65. 

2  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  early  in  May,  1S6G.  This  burial-place,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
wattlina:  fence,  was  in  Hysmith's  old  field,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  near  where  McArthnr's  troops  were  posted. 
The  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  adjoining  wood  showed  hundreds  of  marj^s  of  the  severe  battle. 
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nois  troops  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict  of  the  morning.  They  also  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  Confederate  Avorks  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  day. 

While  Wallace  was  carrying  on  the  successful  movement  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  Smith  Avas  assailing  their  intrenchments  on  their  right.  He 
j^osted  Cavender's  heavy  guns  so  as  to  pour  a  murderous  fire  upon  these  and 
the  fort.  Lauman's  Brigade  formed  the  attacking  column,  while  Cook's 
Brigade,  posted  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  make  a  feigned  attack. 

Lauman  Avas  directed  to  carry  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  position  that 
had  been  assailed  on  Thursday.  He  placed  the  Second  loAva,  Colonel  Tuttle, 
in  the  van.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Indiana  as  a  sui)port. 
These,  in  turn,  were  closely  followed  by  the  TAventy-fifth  Indiana  and  Seventh 
and  Fourteenth  loAva,  Avhile  Berge's  sharp-shooters  Avere  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  column.  When  all  Avere  in  readi- 
ness. General  Smith  rode  along  the  line,  told  the  troops  he  Avould  lead  them, 
and  directed  them  to  clear  the  rifle-pits  Avith  the  bayonet  alone.  At  a  giA^en 
signal,  the  column  moved,  under  cover  of  Captain  Stone's  Missouri  Battery ; 
and  Smith,  Avith  a  color-bearer  at  his  side,  rode  in  adA^ance,  his  commanding 
figure,  floAving  gray  hair,»and  courageous  example,  ins^^iring  the  men  Avith 
the  greatest  admii-ation. 

Very  soon  the  column  Avas  SAvept  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate 
artillery.  It  Avavered  for  a  moment,  but  the  words  and  acts  of  the  General 
soon  restored  its  steadiness,  and  it  moved  on  rapidly.  When  Tuttle  was 
Avithin  range  of  the  Confederate  muskets,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men  and  shouted  "  Forwai'd  !"  Without  firing  a  gun,  they  charged  upon 
the  Confederates  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them  from  their  intrenchments, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  cheers  from  a  thousand  voices,  the  National  standard  ^ 
Avas  planted  upon  them.  When  darkness  fell.  General  Grant  knew  that  his 
plan,  so  suddenly  conceived  in  a  moment  of  anxiety,  had  secured  a  solid 
triumph — that  the  rich  fruit  of  A'ictory  was  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  into  his 
lap.  There  Avas  joy  in  the  National  camp  that  night,  Avhile  terror  brooded 
over  the  imprisoned  Confederates. 

"  HoAV  shall  Ave  escape  ?"  was  the  important  question  anxiously  considered 
by  the  Confederate  leaders  that  night,  especially  by  Floyd  and  PilloAV  ;  the 
former  terror-stricken,  because  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  against  Avhicli  he  had  committed  such  fearful  crimes ;  and  the 
latter  suffering  unnecessarily  for  the  same  reason,  his  A'anity  magnifying  his 
own  importance  much  beyond  its  true  proportions.  A  Council  of  War  Avas 
held  at  PilloAv's  head-quarters,  in  DoA'er,  at  midnight,  to  consider  the  matter. 
There  Avere  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  Floyd  and  PilloAV  seemed 
to  think  of  little  else  than  the  salvation  of  themselves  from  the  poAver  of  their 
injured  Government.  Buckner,  too,  desired  to  escape,  and  it  Avas  resolved  to 
effect  it,  if  possible,  by  cutting  their  Avay  through  the  supposed  Aveak  right 
of  tlie  National  lines,  at  fiA^e  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  press  on  toAvard 
Nashville. 

Colonel  Forest  was  ordered,  at  about  two  o'clock,  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  Nationals,  and  the  practicability  of  escaping  by  the  river  road.  lie 
reported,  that  the  position  from  Avhich  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  by 
Wallace  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  left,  by  Avhich  lay  their  jDrojected  course  of 
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escape,  was  held  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  that  the  back-water  above 
Dover  could  not  be  crossed  except  by  cavalry.  Again  the  council  deliberated, 
when  is  was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out  would 
probably  be  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  throe-fourths  of  the  troops.  "  No  com- 
mander," said  Buckner,  "has  a  right  to  make  such  a  sacrifice."  Floyd  agreed 
Avith  him,  and  quickly  said,  "  Then  we  will  have  to  capitulate ;  but,  gentle- 
men," he  added,  nervously,  "  Z cannot  surrender;  you  know  my  position  with 
the  Federals :  it  wouldn't  do,  it  wouldn't  do."  Pillow  then  said  to  Floyd, 
"  I  will  not  surrender  myself  nor  the  command;  will  die  first.'''' — "Then," 
said  Buckner,  coolly,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  the  surrender  will  devolve  \ipon 
me."  Tlie  terrified  Floyd  quickly  asked,  "  General,  if  you  are  put  in  com- 
mand, will  you  allow  me  to  take  out,  by  the  river,  my  brigade  ?" — "  If  you 
move  before  I  shall  ofter  to  surrender,"  Buckner  replied.  "  Then,  sir,"  said 
Floyd,  "  I  surrender  the  command."  Pillow,  who  was  next  in  rank,  and  to 
whom  Floyd  offered  to  transfer  the  command,  quickly  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not 
accept  it — I  Avill  never  surrender."  While  speaking,  he  turned  toward  Buck- 
ner, who  said,  "I  Avill  accept,  and  share  the  fate  of  my  command.'" 

"When  the  capitulation  was  determined  upon,  Floyd  and  Pillow,  Avho,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  had  already  disgraced  the  name  of  American 
citizens,  proceeded  to  disgrace  the  character  of  a  soldier  also,''  by  stealing 
away  under  cover  of  the  night,  deserting,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 
soldierly  Buckner  and  the  brave  men  who  had  defended  the  post.  In  order 
to  aid  their  flight,  the  latter  allowed  Forest  to  attempt  to  cut  his  way  out 
Avith  his  cavalry.  In  too  much  haste  to  save  himself,  Floyd  did  not  wait  for 
all  of  his  Virginians  to  get  ready  to  escape  with  him,  biit  Avith  a  few  of  them, 
hastily  collected,  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  at  Dov-er,  followed  by  the  curses 
and  hisses  of  thousands  on  the  shore,  and  fled  to  Nashville.^  Pillow  sneaked 
away  in  the  darkness,  and,  in  perfect  safety  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  he  sat  down  a  few  days  afterward  to  write  a  report  to  his 
indignant  superiors.  Forest  and  his  horsemen,  about  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, also  escaped.  There  is  not  in  all  history  a  meaner  picture  of  the  conduct 
of  traitors  than  that  aftbrded  by  the  Council  of  War  at  Dover,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  16th  of  February,  1862. 

That  Sunday  morning  dawned  brightly  upon  the  Union  army.  At  day- 
break, Wallace  prepared  to  stoi-m  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  while 
making  dispositions  for  that  purpose,  a  bugle  in  the  direction  of  the  fort 
sounded  a  parley.  Dimly  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  was  an  officer  Avith 
the  bus'ler,  bearino;  a  Avhite  flas;,  and  at  the  same  time  a  similar  flag  Avas 
seen  waving  over  the  fort,  in  token  of  a  Avillingness  to  surrender.  Wallace 
immediately  rode  to  Buckner's  quarters.  The  latter  had  posted  a  letter  to 
Grant,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of 

1  Sworn  statements  of  Colonel  Forest,  Major  Gustavus  A.  Ilonry,  Major  W.  II.  Ha3-iies,  ami  Hunter  Nichol- 
son, who  were  present  at  the  council. 

"  Coppee's  Grant  and  /lin  Campaigns,  page  66. 

^  An  epigrammatist  of  the  day  wrote  concerning  Floyd's  escape,  saying : — 

"The  thief  is  a  coward  by  nature's  law; 

AVho  betrays  the  State,  to  no  one  is  true : 
And  the  brave  foe  at  Fort  Donelson  saw 
Their  light-fingered  Floyd  was  light-footed  toa 
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capitulation,  and  suggesting  an  armistice  until  noon.  AYallace  immediately 
sent  word  to  Grant  that  Dover  was  surrendered,  and  his  troops  were 
in  |x»ssession  of  the  town.  This  made  Grant's  reply  to  Buckner  short  and 
cxjjlifit.  He  considered  Buckner  and  his  troops  as  simpl}-  rebels  in  arms, 
with  no  right  to  ask  any  terms  excepting  such  as  liumanity  required,  so  he 
said,  "  Xo  terms  other  than  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.     I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

Grant's  reply  irritated  the  helpless  Buckner,  and,  with  folly  equal  to  his 
chagrin,  he  answered,  "  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwhelming 
force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success 


CAMP   DOCGLAS. 


of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchival- 
rous  terms  Avhich  you  propose."  This  was  followed  by  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  fort,  Avith  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  as  prisoaers  of  war 
(including  the  sick  and  Avounded),  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  sent  to 
Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago ;'  also  three  thousand  horses,  forty-eight  field- 


If 

mi 


1  Generals  Buckner  and  Tilghman,  -ivho  were  captured  at  Fort  Henry,  -iverc  sent  to  Fort  WaiTcn.  in  Boston 
Harbor.    Leading  Unionists  of  Kentuck^v  asked  lor  the  surrender  of  Buckner  to  the  civil  authorities  of  that 

State,  to  be   tried  for   treason   against 
}f5>  that  commonwealth.     The   application 

was  refused,  and  lie  was  afterward  ex- 
changed. 

Camp  Douglas  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  was  situ- 
ated on  land  that  had  belonged  to  him. 
In  this  camp  manr  of  the  Western 
regiments,  that  performed  such  signal 
Service,  were  drilled.  It  was  converted 
into  a  prison,  and  early  in  April,  1S62, 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  it  contained 
full  S,000  captives,  most  of  whom  were 
from  Alabam.i.  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 
The  passage  of  these  prisoners  through  the  country  to  their  destinatiog  produced  a  profound  sensation.  A  St. 
Louis  journal  mentioned  the  arrival  there  of  ten  thousand  of  them,  on  ten  steamers. 


■I'lJlIiln    '   !^\\ 


PKISON   AT   CAMP   CHASE,    COLUMBUS.   OHIO. 


A  large  number  of  the  captives  at  Forts'llenry  and  Donelson  were  also  .sent  to  Camp  Chase,  at  Columbus, 
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pieces,  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twenty  thousand  muskets,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  military  stores.i     On  the  following  day,  two  regiments  of  Tennessee 
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troops,  that  came  up  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  in  ignorance  of  the  surrender, 
Averc  also  made  prisoners.     During  the  siege,  the  Confederates  had  lost,  it 


Ohio,  which  \vas  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  prison  there  was  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  camp.  The  strong  inclosure  was  about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  built  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  with 
scantling  well  bolted  and  braced.     The  picture  shows  the  exterior  of  the  prison  and  the  guard-houses. 

'  A  participant  in  the  scenes  at  Fort  Donelson  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  surrender:  "  One  of  the 
grandest  sights  in  the  whole  siege,  and  one  which  comes  only  once  in  a  century,  was  the  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Fort  on  Sunday  morning.  .  .  .  The  sight  from  the  highest  point  in  the  fort,  commanding  a  view  of 
both  river  and  camp,  was  imposing.  There  were  on  one  side  regiment  after  regiment  pouring  in,  their  flags 
floating  gayly  in  the  wind  ;  some  of  them  which  had  been  rent  and  faded  on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  and  others  with 
'  Springfield' emblazoned  on  their  folds ;  one  magnificent  brass  band  pouring  out  the  melodies  of  'Ilail  Co- 
lumbia,' 'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  'Yankee  Doodle,'  etc.,  in  such  frtyle  as  the  gazing  captives  had  never  heard,  even 
in  the  palmy  days  of  peace.  On  the  other  was  a  spectacle  which  surpasses  all  description.  The  narrow  Cumber- 
land seemed  alive  with  steamers.  First  came  the  gun-boats,  firing  salutes;  then  came  little  black  tugs,  snorting 
their  accl.amations  ;  and  after  them  tlie  vast  fleet  of  transports,  ponring  out  volumes  of  black  smoke,  their  banners 
floating  gayly  in  the  breeze,  firing  salutes,  their  decks  covered  with  people  sending  deafening  shouts  in  rcsixmse 
to  those  from  the  shore.     The  scene  was  sublime,  impressive,  and  will  not  easily  bo  forgotten." 
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was  estimated,  two  luuulred  and  thirty-seven  killed,  and  one  thousand  and 
seven  wounded.  The  Xational  loss  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  killed,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  wounded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  The  latter  had  been  sent  across  the  i-iver,  and 
were  not  re-captured.' 

Tlie  A'ictory  at  Fort  Donelson  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
National  cause,  and  the  official  announcement  of  it,°  spreading  with  speed 
of  lightning  over  the  land,  produced  intense  joy  in  everv  loval  bosom.  Cities 
were  illuminated,  heavy  guns  thundered  forth  Xational  salutes ;  and  cxorj- 
where  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  flung  to  the  breeze,  in  token  of  profound 
satisfaction.  The  news  filled  the  conspirators  with  despair,  and  terribly 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army.  By  it  Europe 
was  made  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  rebellion ;  and  at  some  courts  it  pro- 
duced the  first  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 
Its  effect,  in  all  relations,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  caj^ture  of  Burgovne 
and  his  army  at  Saratoga,  in  1777.  So  powerful  was  the  impression,  that  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  abroad  felt  compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
belittle  the  event,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  deficiency  of 
knowledge  of  American  geography,^  to  satisfy  the  ruling  class  that  it  was  of 
no  military  importance  whatever.     In  that  effort  the  Commissioners  failed. 

At  Richmond  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  caused  emotions  of  mingled  anger 
and  dismay.  The  loss  of  Roanoke  Island,  a  few  days  before,  had  greatly 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  conspirators;  and  now  the  chief  of  the  Confede- 


'  Eeports  of  Generals  Grant,  McClernand,  Wallace,  and  subordinate  officers;  and  of  Floyd,  Pillow,  and 
Bnekner.  and  their  subordinates.  Also  written  and  oral  statements  to  the  author  by  participants  in  the  action. 
'  Commander  Walke,  in  the  Carondelet,  carried  the  first  news  of  the  victory  to  Cairo, 
from  which  it  was  telegraphed  to  General  McCkllan  by  General  George  W.  Cullum,  Halleck's 
Chief  of  Staff,  then  at  Cairo,  saying:  ''The  Union  flag  floats  over  Donelson.  The  Carondelet, 
Captain  Walke,  brings  the  glorious  intelligence.  The  fort  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock  yesterday 
(Sunday)  morning.  Generals  Buckner.  Bushrod  E.  Johnston,  and  lo.OOU  prisoners,  and  a  largo 
amount  of  materials  of  war,  are  the  trophies  of  the  victory.  Loss  heavy  on  both  sides.  Floyd, 
tlie  thief,  stole  away  during  the  night  previous  with  5,000  men,  and  is  denounced  by  the  rebels 
as  a  traitor."'  He  then  spoke  of  the  good  conduct  of  Commodore  Foote,  and  announced  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  from  the  wound  in  his  foot,  he  would  immediately 
make  an  attack  on  Clarksville,  an  important  post  about  forty  miles  above.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  "We  are  now  firing  a  National  g:ilute  from  Fort  Cairo,  General  Grant's  late  post,  in 
honor  of  the  glorious  achievement." 

The  women  of  St.  Louis,  desirous  of  testifying  their  admiration  of  General  Ilalleck,  in 
whose  Department  and  by  whose  troops  these  victories  had  been  achieved  (and  because  of  his 
energy  in  suppressing  secession  in  Missouri),  ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  made  by  Tiffany  i 
Co.,  of  New  York,  to  be  presented  to  hiiti  in  their  name.  This  was  done  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Planters''  Hotel,  in  St  Louis,  on  the  evening  of  the  ITth  of  March,  1S62,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Budd, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  donors.  In  his  brief  reply.  General  Halleck  assured  the  women  of 
St.  Louis  that  it  should  be  "used  in  defense  of  their  happiness,  their  rights,  and  their  honor, 
and  solely  in  bvhalf  of  justice."  The  weapon  was  an  elegant  one,  riehlj-  ornamented  with 
classical  designs. 

nALLF.CK'S  SWORD. 

3  The  amazing  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  is  but  little  comprehended  in  Europe,  and  the  relative 

position  of  places  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  war  seemed  to  be  very  little  understood,  even  by  some  of 

the  best  informed  writers  and  speakers.    This  lack  of  exact  information  led  writers  on  American  affairs  into  the 

most  absurd  speculations  as  well  as  serious  blunders.    An  illustrative  examjile  was  found  in  the  summary  of 

war  news  from  America  in  the  Paris  Jfoniteur.  at  about  the  time  we  are  considering.    Speaking  of  the  capture 

of  Roanoke  Island,  and  of  Elizabeth  City,  in   Eastern  North  Carolina,"  the  writer  observed: 

"Feb.,  1SG2.     '-The  Federal  army  landed,  and  proceeded  toward  Elizabeth  City,  which  it  found  evacuated 

and  burned  by  the   Southern  troops.     From  there  a  dctadirixent  advanced  as  far  as  the 

Tennessee  Hirer,  and  thus  occujiies  the  principal  road  between  Memphis  and  Columbus.     This  movement 

establishes  the  troops  of  General  Burnside  in  the  rear  of  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac."     Elizabeth  City,  on 

the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  at  the  point  indicated,  are  fully  750  miles  ajKnt.  in  an  air  line,  and 

at  least  1,'200  miles  by  any  route  troops  might  be  taken. 
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rates,  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible,  commented  seriously  on  their  calami- 
ties in  a  message  to  his  "  Congress."  Official  information  had  not  reached 
him.  "  Enough  is  known,"  he  said,  "  of  the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island  to 
make  us  feci  that  it  was  deeply  humiliating-."  Of  the  disaster  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  he  said:  "I  am  not  only  uii\villin<>-  but  imable  to  believe  that  a  larcje 
army  of  our  people  has  surrendered  without  a  desperate  eftbrt  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  investing  forces,  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  junction  with  other  divisions  of  the  arm3^"'  A  little 
later,  in  transmitting  to  his  "  Congress  "  the  reports  of  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
he  said  they  were  "  incomplete  and  unsatisfictory.  It  is  not  stated,"  he  said, 
"  that  re-enforcements  were  at  any  time  asked  for ;  nor  is  it  demonstrated  to 
have  been  impossible  to  have  saved  the  troops  by  evacuating  the  position ; 
nor  is  it  known  by  Avhat  means  it  was  found  pi-acticable  to  Avithdraw  a  part 
of  the  garrison,  leaving  the  remainder  to  surrender;  nor  upon  what  authority 
or  principle  of  action  the  senior  generals  abandoned  responsibility  l)y  trans- 
ferring the  command  to  a  junior  officer."  Notwithstanding  General  John- 
ston attempted  to  gloss  the  cowardice  of  Floyd  and  Pillow,"  Davis,  in  the 
communication  we  are  considering,  said  :  "  I  have  directed,  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  case  as  presented  hy  the  two  senior  Generals,  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  command,  to  await  further  orders,  whenever  a  reliable  judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  on  the  merits  of  the  case."* 

Davis  himself,  it  has  been  charged  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  (for 
all  spoke  of  him  during  the  Avar  with  bated  breath),  Avas  continually  inter- 
fering in  military  affiiirs,  and  Avith  the  action  of  skillful  commanders  most 
mischicA'ously.'' 

Generals  Grant,  McClernand,  and  Wallace'  issued  orders  congi'atulating 
their  A'ictorious  troops  f  and  General  Ilalleck,  Avho  had  draAvn  from  (General 


'  Message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Confwlorate  Congress,  Feb.  2Sth,  1S62. 

-  General  Johnston  said  in  a  private  letter  to  Jett'erson  Davis:  ''Although  the  commanrl  was  irregularly 
transferred,  it  was  not  aiiparently  to  avoid  any  .just  responsibility,  or  from  any  lack  of  personal  or  moral  intre- 
pidity." Johnston  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  disgraceful  scene  in  the  midnight  council  at  Pillow's  quar- 
ters in  Dover,  when  he  wrote  that  apology.  The  temper  of  the  Conspirators  in  Kichmond  was  in  no  mood  to 
receive  an  apology.  They  had  been  elated  beyond  measure  by  Pillow's  premature  boast  of  victory,  and  now 
the  disappointment  was  of  corresponding  force. 

^  JeftVrson  Davis's  message  to  his  '■Congress,"  March  11th,  1SC2. 

■•  So  say  military  exj)erts,  and  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  ofllcial  conduct.  "Twenty  years 
hence,"  says  a  politician  of  Mississippi,  who  was  a  fellow-worker  in  rebellion  witli  Davis  in  Richmond,  '-no  one 
will  be  heard  to  deny  that  to  iha  direct  and  unwise  interferences  in  great  military  movements,  on  the  part  of 
Davis,  are  to  be  attributed  nearly  all  the  principal  disasters  of  the  war.  In  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  War 
Department,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  Mr.  Davis  himself,  may  safely  be  charged  the  calamitous 
occurrences  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  at  Roanoke  Island." —  War  of  Vie  HebeUion,  by  Henry  S.  Footc. 

^  For  their  services  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  Gener.ils  Grant,  McClernand,  and  Wallace  were  each 
proirioted  to  Major-General  of  volunteers,  the  commission  of  the  former  bearing  the  date  of  the  surrender  (Feb- 
ruary IG,  lSC-2),  and  the  other  two  of  March  21st,  1S62. 

*  Grant  said  (February  ITth),  after  congratulating  his  troops  on  their  "  triumph  over  the  rebellion,  gained 
by  their  valor,"  that  "fir  four  successive  nights,  without  shelter  during  the  most  inclement  weather  known  in 
this  latitude,  thej-  faced  an  enemy  in  large  force  in  a  position  chosen  by  himself.  Though  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  all  the  additional  safeguards  sugjested  by  science  were  added.  Without  a  murmur  this  was  borne, 
prepared  at  all  times  to  receive  an  attack,  and  with  continuous  skirmishing  by  day,  resulting  ultimately  in 
forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender  without  conditions.  The  victory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect  it  will 
have  in  breaking  down  rebellion,  but  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  war  ever  taken  in  any  battle 
on  this  continent.  Fort  Donelson  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals  on  the  map  of  our  united  countrj-,  and 
the  men  who  fought  the  battle  will  live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people." 

McClernand,  in  a  field-order  (February  ISth),  said :  "You  have  continually  led  the  way  in  the  A'allcy  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland.     You  have  earrieil  the  flag  of  the  Union  farthiT 
South  than  any  other  land  forces,  marching  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea-board. 
*   "  Being  the  first  division  to  enter  Fort  Henry,  you  also  pursued  the  enemy  for  miles,  capturing  from  him, 
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Hunter's  Kansas  Department  some  of  the  re-enforcements  Avlilcli  he  had  sent 

to  Grant,  said,  in  a  letter  to  him,"  "  To  you,  more  than  to  any 

"Feb.  19,     Qt|,pi.  jQ<in  out  of  this  Department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  success 

1SC2.  , 

at  Fort  Donelson.  In  my  strait  for  troops  to  re-enforce  General 
Grant,  I  applied  to  you.  You  responded  nobly,  placing  your  forces  at  my 
disposition."  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  also  issued  congratu- 
latory orders.  The  Government  and  people  were  satisfied  that  a  withering 
blow  had  been  given  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  henceforth  its  proportions 
Avould  be  less,  and  its  malignity  not  so  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  was  successfully  begun  that  army  mail- 
service  which  was  so  admirably  organized  and  so  efficiently  executed  during 
the  war  by  Colonel  A.  II.  Marlcland.  It  was  suggested  to  General  Grant  by 
Colonel  jNIarkland,  who  was  the  special  agent  of  the  National  Post-office 
Department.  It  was  immediately  adopted,  and  Avas  ever  afterward  warmly 
cherished  by  that  sagacious  commander;  and  to  him  is  justly  due  much  of 
the  credit  of  making  it  practically  effective  in  blessing  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  during  the  great  struggle.  The  perfection  of 
the  system  was  exhibited  even  so  early  as  at  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  and  it  never  failed  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  all,  until  the  end 
of  the  Avar.' 

The  peculiar  army  mail-service  organized  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Grant  was  finally  extended  to  all  Departments,  and  Avas  managed  by  Colonel 
Markland,  Avho  Avas  made  the  general  superintendent  of  the  mails  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic.  Soldiers  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  and  even  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  received  letters  from  home  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  they  had  been  residents  of  a  large  city.  That  system  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Avhile  McClellan  commanded  it.  One  much 
less  perfect  and  efficient,  Avhich  he  found  in  operation,  Avas  continued.  That 
was  established  Avhcn  the  troops  under  the  first  call  began  to  assemble  around 
Washington,  in  April  and  May,  1861.  Tlie  chaplain  of  each  regiment  Avas 
recognized  as  "  regimental  post-master,"  and  he  usually  called  at  the  Wash- 
ington City  Post-office  for  the  army  mail.     When  the  army  Avas  increased 


in  bis  flisht,  six  flekl-pieces,  many  of  bis  standards  and  flags,  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
military  stores.  Following  the,  enemy  to  tbis  place,  you  were  the  first  to  encounter  him  outside  of  bis  intrench- 
mcnts,  and  drive  him  within  tbcm."  After  recounting  their  exploits,  be  said  :  '•  The  battle-fleld  testifies  to  your 
valor  and  constancy.  Even  the  magnanimity  of  the  enemy  accords  to  you  an  unsurpassed  heroism,  and  an 
enviable  and  brilliant  share  in  tbe  hardest-fought  battle  and  most  decisive  victory  ever  fought  and  won  on  the 

American  continent." "  The  deafh-knell  of  rebellion  is  sounded  ;  an  army  has  been  annihilated  ; 

and  the  way  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  is  opened." 

1  The  origin  and  general  efficiency  of  that  service  is  stated  in  the  following  letter  to  the  author,  dated, 
'■  Head-quarters  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  30th,  ISGG  :"— 

'•  Dear  Sir. : — Among  the  subjects  that  occupied  my  mind  when  I  .assumed  command  at  Cairo,  in  the  fall 
of  ISCl,  was  the  regular  supply  of  mails  to  and  from  the  troops;  not  only  those  in  garrison,  but  those  on  the 
march  when  active  movements  should  begin.  When  I  commenced  the  movement  on  Fort  Henry,  on  Jan.  T, 
1S62,  a  i)lan  was  proposed  by  which  the  mails  should  promptly  follow,  and  as  promptly  be  sent  from  the  army. 
So  perfect  was  the  organization,  that  the  mails  were  delivered  to  the  army  immediately  upon  its  occupation  of 
the  fort.  Within  one  hour  after  the  troops  began  to  march  into  Fort  Donelson,  the  mail  was  being  distributed 
to  them  from  the  jnail  wagons.  The  same  promptness  was  always  observed  in  the  armies  under  my  command, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  final  disbandment.  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  postal  service  was  so  con- 
ducted, that  officers  and  men  were  in  constant  communication  with  kindred  and  friends  at  homo,  and  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  most  favored  in  the  large  cities  of  tbe  Union.  The  postal  system  of  the  army,  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  not  attended  with  any  additional  expense  to  the  service.  The  system  adopted  by  me  was  sug- 
gested and  ably  superintended  by  A.  IT.  Alarkland.  special  agent  of  the  rost-oftiee  Department. 

"  HespectfuUy,  itc, 

"  U.  S.  Gkant,  General." 
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and  fully  organized,  the  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment  selected  a 
reliable  man  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  to  act  as  mail 
messenger,  and  that  system  was  continued  until  the  troops  were  called  to 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Then  the  mails  were  "brigaded,"  placed  in 
canvas  l)ags,  labeled  and  addressed  to  the  l)rigade,  and  forwarded  to  their 
■destination  by  steamer  or  railway,  under  military  authority.  The  Post-office 
Department  had  no  further  control  of  the  army  mail  after  it  left  the  post- 
office  at  Washington  City 

During  the  Peninsula  campaign,  the  mail  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  forwarded  from  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, the  Potomac  being  blockaded  by  shore  batteries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  were  supplied  with  a  mail  service  by 
way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  mails  being  sent  under  military  control  to  that 
place,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  there  furnished  to  the 
brigades  when  called  for.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
region,  much  of  the  time  there  was  very  little  regularity  in  the  delivery  of 
the  mails,  and  communication  between  the  army  and  home  was  at  times  very 
uncertain. 

The  mails  for  these  annies,  and  also  for  the  Army  of  the  James,  were  all 
distributed  in  the  Post-office  at  Washington  City,  where  they  were  assorted 
into  regiments,  batteries,  and  independent  commands.  Rosters,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  postmaster  at  Washington,  Avere  furnished  when  troops 
changed  localities.  In  his  office  boxes  were  prepared  and  labeled  for  the 
respective  regiments ;  and  at  one  time  no  less  than  eight  hundred  regiments 
and  batteries,  which  extended  over  the  seaboard  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  entire 
Shenandoah  Valley,  had  the  mail  matter  for  them  thus  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion. After  being  thus  sorted,  these  mails  were  delivered  to  authorized  mili- 
tary agents,  Avho  attended  to  their  transmission.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  passed  to  and  from  the  army  daily.' 

The  regularity  with  Avhich  the  gi-eat  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas, 
and  others  in  the  West  Avere  supplied  Avith  mails,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Markland,  Avas  marA'elous.  He  and  his  assistants  seemed 
to  be  almost  ubiquitous.  No  danger  Avas  so  appalling,  and  no  obstructions 
Avere  so  apparently  insurmountable  as  to  deter  these  messengers  of  good. 
They  endured  all  that  the  army  endured — perils,  fatigues,  and  privations.  The 
mail  Avas  nearly  ahvays  in  advance  of  the  armies,  or  moving  in  a  direction  to 
meet  them,  and  yet  Colonel  Markland  ncA^er  lost  one,  by  capture,  over  Avhich 
he  had  personal  control.  AVhen  Sherman  reached  tide-Avater,  after  his  march 
for  the  sea,  the  mail  for  his  army  Avas  in  readiness  for  distribution  ;  and  the 

1  "Fin-  montlis,"  says  Mr.  S.  J.  Bowen,  the  postmaster  of  Washington  City,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  on  the 
22d  of  July,  1S(J6,  ''we  received  and  sent  an  aver.age  of  250,000  military  letters  per  day.  It  is  believed  that  this 
number  was  e.xceeded  after  General  Sherman's  army  reached  Savannah,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  review  of  the 
troops  in  this  city  in  the  month  of  May,  1S65." 

"Taking  Into  consideration,"  continues  Mr.  Bowen,  "the  quantity  of  mail  matter,  consisting  of  letters, 
newspapers,  paekases  of  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  every  conceivable  kind  that  passed  through  this  office  to 
and  from  our  armies,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  losses  occurred.  Almost  every  package  reached  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  failure  of  letters  to  find  their  owners  in  'due  course  of  mail'  was  extremely 
rare.  Indeed,  I  think  the  armies  were  provided  with  m.ails  with  just  about  as  much  certaintv  as  people  are  in 
large  cities,  and  with  about  as  little  ilelay. 

"The  only  loss  of  any  moment  that  occurred  to  the  Post-oflice  Department,  on  account  of  this  heavy  mail 
service,  was  in  mail-bags.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  thirty  thousand  of  these  were  sent  out  which  never  found 
their  way  back  to  this  office,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  us  to  have  them  returned.'" 

Vol.  11.-15 
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first  vessel  to  reach  King's  liridgo,  on  the  Ogcechec  River,  was  the  mail 
steamer.  Suhscquently,  Avhcu  Sherman  marched  tln-ough  the  Carolinas,  and 
after  the  hard-fouglit  battle  of  Bentouville,  he  met  the  mail  for  his  army  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  that  battle.' 

That  army  mail-service  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  those  who  com- 
prehend its  extent  and  usefulness,  one  of  the  moral  wonders  of  the  great  con- 
flict :  and  in  its  salutarv  influence  and  value  seems  second  onlv  to  the  Sanitarv 
Commission  or  the  Christian  Commission.  It  kept  entire  armies  in  continual 
communion,  as  far  as  possible,  with  home  and  kindred — a  circumstance  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  soldier  and  the  service.  It  prevented  that  terrible 
liome-sickness  with  which  raw  troops  are  often  prostrated.  It  also  exercised 
the  affections,  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  brouglit  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  domestic  circle  to  bear  most  powerfully  in  strengthening  the  men  against 
the  multiform  tem})tations  of  the  camp,  and  the  yearnings  for  family  joys 
which  so  often  seduce  the  less  favored  soldier  to  desert ;  while  courage  and 
patriotism  were  continually  stimulated  by  heroic  words  from  patient  and 
loving  ones  at  home. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  tliis  chapter,  early  in 
May,  1866.  He  left  Xashville  in  the  steamer  Tyrone^  toward  the  evening 
of  the  oth.  Most  of  his  fellow-passengers,  as  far  as  Clarksville,  sixty  miles 
down  the  Cumberland  River,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  colored 
soldiers,  who  had  just  been  paid  ofl"  and  discharged  from  the  service.  The 
few  Avhite  passengers  on  board,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tj/rone,  Avho 
were  mostly  secessionists,  were  greatly  relieved  when  these  soldiers  debarked 
at  midniglit,  for  the  fearful  massacre  of  negroes  at  Memphis  had  just 
occurred,  and  they  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  temper  of  these  troops 
on  that  account.  They  were  in  dread  of  personal  danger.  But  there  was 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  The  preparations  made  for  surrendering  the  steamer 
to  the  soldiers,  on  demand,  and  taking  the  women  and  children  asliore  in  the 
yawl-boat,  as  well  as  the  more  belligerent  one  for  giving  the  negroes  a 
shower  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler,  in  the  event  of  an  uprising,  Avere  quite 
unnecessary.  The  Avriter,  who  mingled  among  and  conversed  Avith  many  of 
the  soldiers,  never  saAV  a  more  orderly  and  well-disposed  company  of  men, 
just  loosed  from  military  discipline,  than  they.  There  Avas  only  one  intoxi- 
cated man  among  them.  They  Avere  too  full  of  joy  to  think  of  mischief. 
The  shores  of  the  Cumberland  resounded  Avith  their  songs  and  laughter,  for 

1  Letter  to  the  autlior  bj-  General  Markland,  Ausust  20,  1SG6.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Markland,  writti'n  i;i 
May.  1>05,  General  O.  O.  Howard  says:  "For  more  than  a  year  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee  has  been  cain- 
paiirnins  in  tlie  interior  of  the  Southern  States,  a  great  jxirtion  of  the  time  far  separated  from  depots  of  snpplies, 
and  eonnected  with  home  and  friends  only  by  a  Ions  and  uncertain  line  of  railroad,  that  was,  for  the  most  part, 
overworked  to  supply  provisions,  or,  movinj;  otf  without  base  or  lines  of  communication,  the  army  only  touched 
at  points  not  always  previously  designated.  During  all  this  time,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  and  in  the  homeward  campaign  across  the  Carolinas,  you,  my  dear  Colonel,  have  received  the  warmest 
thanks  fr4im  officers  and  men  for  your  interest,  energy,  and  uniform  success  in  bringing  to  them  the  mail,  often 
immense  from  .accumulation,  forwarding  it  promptly,  by  sea  or  by  land,  for  distribution.  During  the  campaign 
of  four  months  against  Atlanta,  the  mail  was  received  with  great  refrularity.  On  the  13th  December,  tlie  very 
(l.iy  our  communication  v.-.is  opened  on  the  Ogeechee  River  with  Admiral  Dahlgren's  fleet,  the  mail-boat,  with 
your  personal  ciiarge,  was  the  first  to  pass  the  obstructions  and  greet  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  When  our 
army  arrived  at  GoldsVxirongh.  having  be "U  m.arching  500  miles  without  commiinication,  it  found  letters  from 
home  in  waiting,  and  you  were  there  to  welcome  us  again.  From  this  time  till  we  left  E.aleigh,  en  route  for  Wajli; 
ington,  all  mail  matter  was  regularly  received,  and  you  still  provided  for  us  while  the  army  was  encamped  in 
sight  of  the  capital." 

General  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to  General  Mtirkland.  bore  similar  tcstimonr. 
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tliey  were  all  bappy  in  the  thought  of  money  in  their  pockeis,  and  the  greet- 
ings of  friends  at  home. 

The  Tyrone  lay  at  Clarksville  until  daylight,  when  the  writer  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  sketch  of  Fort  Bruce  and  its  vicinity,  events  at  which 
will  be  considered  presently.  \Ye  left  there  Avhile  breakfasting ;  and  nearly 
all  of  that  beautiful  day  we  were  voyaging  on  that  Avinding  and  picturesque 
river,  whose  bosom  and  shores  have  been  made  historical  by  great  events. 
At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  ruins  of  the  Cumberland 
Iron  Works,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  site  of  Dover.  Tlie  little 
village,  with  its  church,  court-house,  and  almost  one  hundred  dwellings  and 
stores,  Avhen  Fort  Donelsou'  Avas  built,  had  disappeared.  The  public  build- 
ings and  most  of  the  private  ones  had  been  laid  in  ashes  durinir  the  war,  and 
only  a  few  dilapidated  structures  remained. 

At  Cgoley's  tavern,  near  the  landing-place  (in  which  General  Tilgliman 
had  quartered),  the  writer  Avas  introduced  to  Captain  James  P.  Flood,  the 
commander  of  the  famous  Flood's  Second  Illinois  Battery,  who  performed 
gallant  service  at  DoA'er,  in  repelling  an  attack  by  the  cavalry  of  Forest  and 
Wheeler.  He  had  settled  there  as  a  laAvyer,  and  was  familiar  Avith  every 
foot  of  the  battle-ground.  He  kindly  offei-ed  to  accompany  the  Avriter  to  the 
points  of  interest  in  connection  Avith  the  battle,  and  took  him  to  the  house 
of  G.  M.  StcAvart,  near  the  fort,  an  old  and  leading  citizen  of  StcAvart  County, 
Avho  had  been  faithful  to  the  old  flag,  and  had  sutifered  much  for  its  sake 
during  the  Avar.  Mr.  SteAvart  and  his  son  (who  had  been  in  the  Union 
serA'ice)  kindly  offered  to  go  OA^er  the  field  of  conflict  with  us.  He  fur- 
nished saddle-horses  for  the  whole  company,  and  at  twilight  Ave  had 
traversed  the  entire  line  of  Avorks,  in  front  of  AA'hich  the  diA'isions  of  McCler- 
nand  and  Wallace  fought,  and  A'isited  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant. 
Near  McClernand's  extreme  right,  in  Hysmith's  old  field,  Ave  found  the 
grave-yai'd  of  the  Illinois  troops,  delineated  on  page  217.  We  followed  the 
lines  tOAvard  the  center  in  their  devious  Avay  through  the  woods,  and  clear- 
ings coA'ered  Avith  sprouting  oaks,  and  came  to  the  burial-place  of  the  dead 
of  the  EleA'cnth  Illinois  Regiment,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  other,  and 
having  a  board  in  the  center  Avith  the  names  of  the  killed  upon  it.  Every- 
Avhere  the  trees  were  terribly  scarred  by  bullets,  and  cannon-shot  and  shell, 
giA'ing  CAddence  of  the  scA'erity  of  the  battle.  All  through  these  woods  and 
openings,  we  found  the  detached  lines  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments  half 
concealed  by  the  already  rank  groAvth  of  grass,  and  bushes  shoulder  high, 
and  blackberry  shrubs  and  A'ines,  then  white  Avith  blossoms.  Nature  was 
rapidly  hiding  from  A'iew  these  CAddences  of  man's  iniquity. 

Grant's  head-quarters,  as  Ave  haAc  observed,  Avere  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Crisp,  a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Dover  to  Fort  Henry. 
Mrs.  Crisp,  a  stout,  kind-hearted,  good-natured  old  lady,  was  still  there, 
and  refreshed  us  with  a  draught  of  the  finest  spring  water.  She  did 
not  approA'e  of  National  troops  in  general,  but  had  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  General  Grant  and  his  staff.     She  committed  to  our  keeping  kind 


'  This  fort  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  the  adopted  son  of  President  Jackson,  and 
who  at  that  time  was  occujiying  the  "  Hermitage,"  a  few  miles  from  Nashville.  lie  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  conspirators. 
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compliments  to  the  General,  and  then,  at  almost  sunset,  we  bade  her  farewell 
and  galloped  back  toward  Dover,  diverging  to  the  left  to  visit  P'ort  Donel- 
son,  and  sketch  the  scene  of  the  battle  on  the  river  between  the  armed 
vessels  and  the  Avater-batteries.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  some  thin 
clouds  when  we  arrived  there,  and  it  was  soon  too  dark  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  So  we  rode  to  Dover,  supj^ed  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  lodged  at 
Coolcy's. 

Wishing  to  take  passage  on  the  first  steamer  that  should  pass  up  the 
Cumberland  the  next  morning,  the  writer  arose  at  dawn,  and  found  Mr. 
Stewart,  as  previously  arranged,  ready,  with  two  saddle-horses,  to  visit  the 
fort.  We  bi'eakfasted  before  sunrise,  and  then  rode  over  the  lines  of  the 
famous  stronghold  on  which  the  Confederates  had  spent  so  much  labor,  and 
placed  so  much  dependence.  These,  too,  were  half  hidden  by  shrubbery  and 
vines,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
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outlines  of  these  fortifications.  Between  these  and  Dover,  Ave  A-isited  a 
strong  Avork  on  a  commanding  eminence,  built  bA'  the  Xational  troops  mider 
the  direction  of  Captain  Flood  and  others,  but  Avhich  Avas  ncA'er  made  use  of 
From  the  hill  overlooking  the  Avater  batteries  I  made  the  accomjianying 
sketch,  and  had  just  finished  it  AA'hen  a  steamer  came  in  sight  beloAV,  at  the 
point  Avhere  Foote's  armored  Aessels,  ranged  in  a  line,  assailed  the  Confede- 
rate Avorks.     Remounting  our  horses,  Ave  hurried  back  to  DoA'cr,  reaching- 


1  This  is  a  view  looking  down  the  river,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  tipper  water  battery  ari3  seen  in  the 
foreground.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  a  steamboat,  is  the  promontory  behind  which  the 
Curontlelet  lay  while  Ixmibardins  the  Confederate  works  on  the  13th.  The  fort  lay  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the 
extieme  left.     Across  the  river  is  seen  the  shore  to  which  Pillow  escaped  when  he  stole  out  of  the  fort. 
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there  just  as  the  steamer  was  uiooreil  at  the  gravelly  bank.  It  was  the 
Emma  Floyd,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  boats  on  the  Cumberland,  and  with 
its  mtelligent  pilots,  John  and  Oliver  Kirkpatrick,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  writer  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  pilot-hoiise,  listening  to  the 
stories  of  tlie  adventiires  of  these  men  Avhile  they  wei-e  acting  as  pilots  in  the 
fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  during  those  marvelous  expeditions  on  the 
Mississippi,  its  tributaries,  and  its  mysterious  bayous,  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Banks.  After  a  delightful  voyage  of 
twenty-four  hours,  we  arrived  at  Nashville,  where  the  writer  was  joined  by 
his  former  traveling  companions,  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  afterward  journoyed  for  six  weeks  upon  the  patliAvays  and 
battle-lields  of  the  great  armies  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Virginia. 

The  aspect  of  Nashville,  and  esj^ecially  its  surroundings,  had  materially 
changed  since  the  author  wa&,  there  in  1861.  The  storm  of  Avar  had  swejit 
over  the  country  in  its  vicinity  with  fearful  efiect.  The  city  itself  had  not 
sufl'ered  bombardment,  yet  at  times  it  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  such 
calamity ;  first  on  the  approach  of  the  forces  of  Gi'ant  and  Buell,  and  after- 
w^ard  Avhen  it  was  held  by  the  National  troops  and  was  threatened  by  the 
Confederates.  The  hills  had  been  stripped  of  their  forests,  pleasure-grounds 
had  been  robbed  of  their  shade-trees,  and  places  of  pleasant  resort  had  been 
scarred  by  trenches  or  disfigured  by  breastworks.  Buildings  had  been 
shattered  by  shot  and  shell  or  laid  in  ruins  by  fire ;  and  at  every  approach 
to  the  city  Avere  populous  cemeteries  of  soldiers  Avho  had  fallen  in  defense 
of''their  country. 

In  the  Capitol  were  stores  of  correspondence  and  other  papers  captured 
from  Pillow  and  his  fellow-traitors,  and  these  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  author,  aa'Iio  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  NasliA'ille  General 
Ewell,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  Confederates  Avho  took  up  arms 
ao-ainst  the  GoA^ernment,  as  a  man  and  as  a  military  leader.  He  kindh"  al- 
lowed  him  to  make  abstracts  of  his  later  rej)orts,  in  manuscript,  concerning 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  Avhich  he  and  "  Stonewall  Jack- 
son" AA'cre  associated,  and  also  furnished  him  Avith  information  relatiA'e  to 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  it 
by  fire  immediately  succeeding  that  event,  Avhen  EavcII  Avas  in  command 
of  the  post.     That  subject  Avill  be  considered  hereafter. 
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a  Feb.  11, 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EVENTS  AT   NASHVILLE,   COLUMBUS,  NEW   MADIUD,   ISLAND   NUMBER  TEN,   AND 

PEA  RIDGE. 

HEX  Fort  Donelson  fell,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  all 
of  northern  and  middle  Tennessee  Avere  lost  to  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  more  Southern  States,  Avhose  inhabit- 
ants expected  to  have  the  battles  for  their  defense 
fought  m  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  were  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Xational  armies. 

The  terror  inspired  all  along-  the  Confederate  line 
by  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  forward  movement 
of  General  Mitchel,  of  Buell's  army,  from  his  camp  at 
Bacon's  Creek,  across  the  Green  River  at  Mumfords- 
ville,  toward  Bowling  Green,  simultaneously  Avith  Grant's  investment  of 
Fort  Donelson,"  caused  that  line,  Avhich  seemed  so  strong  almost 
to  invincibility  a  few  weeks  before,  to  crumble  into  fragments 
and  suddenly  disappear  as  a  mist.  General  Johnston  cleai'ly 
perceived  that  both  BoAvling  Green  and  Columbus  Avere  noAv  untenable,  and 
that  the  sahation  of  his  troops  at  each  required  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  these  posts.  He  issued  orders  accordingly,  and  when  Mitchel,  having 
marched  forty-two  miles  in  thirtj'-two  hours,  reached  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Barren  RiAer,  on  Avhose  southern  border  Bowling  Green'  stood,  the  main 

body  of  Johnston's 
troops,  seven  or  eight 
thousand  strong,  had 
left  it  and  fled  south- 
ward. Mitchel  found 
the  bridges  on  that 
stream  all  destroyed ; 
and  when,  on  the  same 
night,  Colonel  Turchin 
crossed  it  beloAv  the 
Aillage,  Avith  his  bri- 
gade, the  heaA'ens  Avere 

BOWLING    GREEN   AFTER  THE   EVACTJATION.  iUuminatcd  bA^  tllC 

flames  of  the  burning  raihvay  station-house,  and  Confederate   stores  in  the 


1  Bowling  Green  is  about  T4  miles  from  N.islivillo,  and  contained  a  little  less  tlian  3.000  inhabitants  when 
the  war  bri^ke  out.  Around  it  are  numerous  little  hills  or  "knobs,"  on  which  the  insurgents  planted  batteri.  s 
and  made  the  pfjst  very  stronir.  Our  litle  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  Bowling  Green,  in  the  yiciniry  of 
the  railway  station,  on  the  day  after  the  evacuation. 
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center  of  the  town.  These  had  been  fired  by  Texas  Rangers,  left  behind  for 
the  purpose,  and  who  were  then  just  moving  off  on  a  railway  train.  MitchePs 
troops  Avere  exhausted  by  their  forced  march  in  the  keen  frosty  air,  and  the 
labor  of  removing  trees  from  the  roads  which  the  Confederates  liad  cut  down  ; 
and  the  water  in  the  stream  being  too  high  to  ford,  his  army  did  not  cross 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  found  Bowling  Green  to  be  almost  barren  of 
spoils.  Half  a  million  dollars'  Avorth  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  and 
only  a  brass  6-pounder,  and  commissary  stores  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars, 
remained.  The  Confederates  had  also  removed,  during  the  preceding  four 
days,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  to  Nashville. 

Imminent  danger  now  impended  over  Nashville.  Johnston,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  had  declared  that  he  fought  for  that  city  at  Fort  Donelson.  When  the 
latter  fell,  Nashville  Avas  doomed,  and  its  disloyal  inhabitants  were  pale  with 
terror. 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender,  the  intelligence  of  the  sad  event  reached  the 
city  just  as  the  people  Avere  comfortably  seated  in  the  churches,  for  it  Avas 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  PilloAv's  foolish  boast'  and  dispatch  founded  upon  it- 
had  allayed  all  fears  ;  noAv  these  were  awakened  Avith  ten-fold  intensity.  The 
churches  Avere  instantly  emptied,  and  each  citizen  seemed  to  have  no  other 
thought  but  for  personal  safety.^  That  the  toAvn  Avould  be  speedily  occupied 
by  the  Government  troops,  no  one  doubted.  Grant's  vigor  liad  been  tested. 
It  had  been  observed  that  he  did  not  stop  Avhen  a  victory  Avas  gained,  but 
pushed  forAvard  to  reap  in  full  all  of  its  advantages.  So  they  gave  up  all  as 
lost.  The  public  stores  were  thrown  Avide  open,  and  everybody  Avas  allowed 
to  carry  off  provisions  and  clothing  Avithout  hindrance. 

The  panic  among  the  Secessionists  Avas  fearful.  Governor  Harris,  the 
Avorst  criminal  of  them  all,  Avas  crazy  Avith  alarm.  He  rode  through  the 
streets  with  his  horse  at  full  speed,  crying  out  that  the  papers  in  the  capital 
must  be  removed.^  He  Avell  kneAv  Avhat  evidence  of  his  treason  Avas  amonfj 
them.  He  and  his  guilty  legislature  gathered  as  many  of  tlie  archives  as 
possible,  and  fled  by  railAA^ay  to  Memphis,^  Avhile  the  officers  of  banks,  bear- 


'  Soc  p:ige  210.  This  boast  had  so  assured  the  citizens  that  all  was  safe,  tliat  tlic-y  felt  no  appnhensions  of 
evil.  Indeed,  they  had  indulged  in  rejoicings  over  the  victory  of  the  Confederates  at  Fort  Donelson.  Fur  this 
reason,  the  astounding  news  that  now  reached  them  was  more  appalling. 

2  Tlie  dispatch  was  headed  in  large  letters — Enemy  ketkeatixg  ! — Glorious  kesult!  ! — Our.  novs  follow- 

ma  AND  PEPPERING  THEIR  REAr!  ! — A  COMPLETE  VICTORY  !  ! 

3  '-An  earthquake,"  says  Pollard  (i.  247),  "could  not  have  shocked  the  city  more.  The  congregations  at 
the  churches  were  broken  up  in  confusion  and  dismay;  women  and  children  rushed  into  the  streets,  wailing 
with  terror;  trunks  were  thrown  from  three-story  windows  in  the  haste  of  the  fugitives,  and  thousands 
hastened  to  leave  their  beautiful  city  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  scenes  of  terror,  confusion,  and 
plundering  by  the  mob." 

The  panic  of  the  people  was  natural.  They  had  been  deceived  and  misled,  by  false  teacJiers  in  their  midst, 
into  the  belief  that  the  people  of  the  North  were  half  savages.  Among  tliese  teachers,  who  should  be  held 
responsible  for  much  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  war.  was  A\'.  E.  Waril,  a  clergyman  who,  in  his  paper, 
called  'Die Banner  of  Pedce,  published  at  Nashville,  had  just  said:  '"AVe  have  felt  too  secure,  we  have  been 
too  blind  to  the  consequence  of  Federal  success.  If  they  succeed,  we  shall  see  plunder,  insult  to  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  murder  of  innocents,  release  of  slaves,  and  causing  them  to  drive  and  insult  their  masters 
and  mistresses  in  the  most  meni.nl  services,  the  land  laid  Avaste,  houses  burned,  banks  and  private  coffers 
robbed,  cotton  and  every  valuable  taken  away  before  our  eyes,  and  a  brutal,  drunken  soMiery  turned  loose  upon 
us.     Who  wants  to  see  this?     If  you  do  not  believe,  you  will  see  it;  look  at  Missouri." 

*  Nashville  correspondent  of  the  Rlclonond  Dispatc/i,  Feb.  17,  1S62. 

^  At  Memphis,  on  the  19th.  Governor  Harris  issued  a  i)roclamation.  in  which  he  deplored  the  loss  of  Fort 
Donelson,  and  the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital,  and  told  the  people  that  henceforth  Tennessee  was  to 
become  the  battle-field  in  which  her  inhabitants  would  show  to  the  world  that  they  were  worthy-  to  be — weat 
they  had  solemnly  declared  themselves  to  be — ''freemen."  He  encouraged,  or  discouraired  them  by  the 
announcement  that  he  would  take  the  field  at  their  head ;  and  then  in  tu?giil  phrases  he  tried  to  arouse  them 
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ing  away  specie  from  the  vaults,  and  citizens  encumbered  with  their  most 
vahiable  effects  that  were  portable,  crowded  the  stations  of  the  railways 
leadinir  to  Decatur  and  to  Chattanooga.  Every  vehicle  was  brought  into 
requisition,  and  hack-hire  was  raised  to  twenty-five^^  dollars  an  hour.  This 
fearful  panic  was  increased  when  a  jiortion  of  the  troops,  flying  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  came  rusliing  into  the  city  across  the  railway  and  the  Suspension 
bridges,  and  a  rumor  spread  over  the  town  that  the  victors  at  Fort  Donelson 
Avere  making  their  way  rapidly  up  the  Cuml)erland. 

The  rumor  was  true.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  suiTender  of 
Fort  Donelson,"  Commodore  Foote  sent  the  St.  Louis  up  the 
"^1^62^^  Cumberland  to  the  Tennessee  Iron  Works,  six  or  seven  miles 
above  Dover.  These  belonged,  in  part,  to  John  Bell,  the  candi- 
date of  the  "  Constitutional  Union  Party  "  for  President,  in  ISGO,'  who,  as 
we  have  observed,  had  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.'*  There 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  these  works  having  been  employed  in 
the  interest  of  the  rebellion  to  warrant  their  destruction,  and  they  were  laid 
in  ashes.  Nothing  remained  of  them,  when  the  writer  passed  by  the  spot 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  but  three  tall  chimneys,  ruined  machinery,  and  heaps 
of  brick. 

On  the  1 9th,  the  commodore,  with  the  gun-boats  Cairo,  Lieutenant-com- 
manding Bryant,  and  Cbnestoga,  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  ascended 


FOKT   BKUCE  AND   ITS   VICINITY.* 


the  river  to  Clarkesville  (a  city  on  its  right  bank,  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants  before  the  M'ar,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  County),  with 
the  intention  of  attackino;  an  unfinished  fort  there,  Avhich  the  Confederates 


to  resist  the  Union  armies.  lie  had,  he  said,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  20th,  organized  and  put  into 
the  field  since  May,  ISfil,  "for  the  Confederate  service,  flfty-nine  regiments  ot"  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  eleven 
cavalry  battalions,  and  over  twenty  independent  cotnpanies,  mostly  of  artillery."  Fifteen  thousand  of  these 
troops,  he  said,  had  been  armed  by  the  '•Confederate  Government,"  and  to  .arm  the  remainder  he  called  for  "  the 
Bporting  guns"  of  the  citizens. 

'  See  page  30,  volume  I. 

^  See  page  374,  volume  1. 

3  The  National  troops  completed  the  work  .and  n.amed  it  Fort  Bruce,  in  honor  of  the  loyal  Colonel  Bruce, 
of  Nashville.  The  engraving  shows  its  situation  at  the  bend  of  the  Cumberland,  about  half  a  mile  below 
Clarksville.  It  commanded  the  river  up  and  down.  The  mouth  of  the  Eed  River  is  seen  .at  the  center  of  the 
picture,  near  a  storehouse.  On  the  Clarksville  side  of  that  stream  was  a  small  redoubt,  called  the  Mud  Fort,  it 
being  overflowed  and  covered  with  sediment  at  high  water.  This  sketch  was  made  by  the  writer  from  th.-  deck 
of  the  Emma  Fluyd,  while  lying  af  Clarksville,  looking  down  the  river. 
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were  erecting  on  the  high  bhiff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  a  small 
stream  that  enters  the  Cumberland  just  below  the  town.  Tlie  garrison, 
startled  by  the  general  panic,  fled,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  remon- 
strances of  the  citizens  of  Clarkcsvillc,  set  firo  to  the  fine  railway  bridge 
that  sparmed  the  river  at  that  place.  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  of 
staff,  and  Lieutenant  Phelps,  immediately  went  ashore  and  lioisted  the 
National  flag  over  the  fort.  Two-thirds  of  the  terrified  citizens  of  Clarkes- 
ville  had  fled  Avhen  Foote  arrived.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  venerable 
Cave  Johnson,  and  one  or  two  others,  he  jjroclaimed  full  protection  to  all 
peaceable  citizens,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not  to  display  any  seces- 
sion fla«xs  or  other  evidence  of  rebellious  feelino;. 

General  Smith,  with  the  advance  of  the  National  army,  marched  up  to 
Clarkesville  and  took  command  there ;  while  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  for 
more  gun-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Nashville.  In  the  mean  time 
General  Jolmston  and  his  forces  from  Bowling  Green  had  contiiuied  their 
flight  southward  as  far  as  Murfrecsboi'o,  twenty-tive  miles  on  the  way 
toward  Chattanooga,'  leaving  General  Floyd,  the  fugitive  from  Fort  Donel- 
son,  with  a  few  troops  to  secure  the  immense  amount  of  stores  and  j^rovisions 
in  Nashville.  Pillow,  the  other  fugitive  from  Fort  Donelson,  and  Hardee, 
who  had  come  down  from  Bowling  Green,  were  directed  to  assist  Floyd  in 
the  business.  The  assignment  to  the  perilous  duty  of  remaining  nearest  the 
dreaded  Nationals  seemed  like  punishment  inflicted  on  Floyd  and  Pillow  by 
Johnston  for  their  cowardice.  If  so,  it  was  successful;  yet  it  was  injurious 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  for  these  men,  unwilling  to  risk  their  pei'sons  again, 
suffered  terribly  from  fear,  and  counseled  flight,  as  before.  Floyd, 
on  hearing  that  Foote's  gun-boats  wore  coming,  gave  orders  on 
Monday"  for  the  Confederate  stores  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public ; 
two  steam-packets, 
which  were  being 
changed  into  gun- 
boats, to  be  burned ; 
and  the  two  bridi^es'* 
at  Nashville  to  be 
destroyed.  Against 
the  last  act  the  citi- 
zens most  vehement- 
ly protested,  and  it 
Avas  postponed  until 
Tuesday  niglit,  when 
they  were  both  1  turn- 
ed by  Floyd's  order ; 
and  he  and  Pillow 
literally  scampered 
away  southward  by 


Feb.  17, 
1S62. 
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1  It  was  supposed  by  the  Confederates  that  the  Nationals  ■vvouUl  push  on  toward  East  Tennessee,  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  such  movement  that  Johnston  took  position  at  Murfreosboro. 

2  The  wire  suspension-bridge  was  a  beautiful  structure,  and  cost  about  $130,000.  iV  large  portion  of  the 
stock  belonged  to  the  slain  General  ZoUicoffer,  and  was  the  chief  reliance  for  support,  of  his  orphaned  daughters. 
But  Floyd  and  Pillow  wished  to  put  a  gulf  between  themselves  and  the  Nationals,  that  they  might  save 
their  own  worthless  persons;  and  so  the  claims  of  orphans  and  the  prayers  of  eitizeus  were  of  no  avail. 
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the  light  of  the  conflagration.'     The  troops  that  remained  longest  in  Nasli- 
ville  Avero  Forest's  caA'alry,  led  by  that  brave  captain. 

During  tlie  remainder  of  the  week,  Xashville  Avas  the  theater  of  the 
Avildest  anarchy,  and  neither  public  nor  private  j^roperty  was  safe  for  an 
hour.  IIap])ily  for  tlie  Avell-disposed  inhabitants,  Colonel  Kenncr,  of  tlie 
Fourtli  Oliio  cavalry,  of  MitcheFs  division,  entered  the  city  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  23d,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order.  He  was  immediately 
folloA\ed  by  the  remainder  of  his  commander's  force,  who  encamped  at  Edge- 
field, opposite  Xashville,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Buell. 
That  ofticer  came  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  same  morning  the  Conestoga 
arrived  from  Clarkesville,  as  a  convoy  to  transports  bearing  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  under  General  Nelson.  These  had  not  been  opposed  in 
their  passage  uj)  the  river,  for  the  only  battery  on  its  banks  between  the  two 
cities  was  Fort  ZoUicoffer,  on  a  bluft',  four  or  five  miles  below  Xashville, 
which  Avas  unfinished,  and  was  then  abandoned.  The  citizens  of  Xashville, 
believing  General  Johnston  Avould  make  a  stand  there,  had  commenced  this 
fort  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  Avere  much  incensed 
by  its  sudden  abandonment. 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  the  mayor  of  Xashville  (R.  B.  Cheat- 
ham) and  a  small  delegation  of  citizens  crossed  OA^er  to   BuelFs  quarters  at 
Edgefield,  and  there  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city."     Gen- 
''^is6->'''      *^™^    Buell    at  once   issued  an  order  congratulating    the    troops 
"  that  it  had  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  Xational  banner 
to  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee."'-     lie  expressed  a  belief  that  the  hearts  of  a 
greater  portion  of  the  j^eople  of  that  State  Avould  be  rejoiced  by  the  fact ; 

and  he  assured  the  in- 
habitants that  the 
rights  of  person  and 
jDroperty  should  be 
respected.  On  the 
folloAving  day,  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  stafi" 
arriAcd,  and  he  and 
General  Buell  held  a 
consultation  about 
future  moA'cments. 
Colonel  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, of  the  Fifty- 
first  Ohio  Volunteers, 
Avas  appointed  Pro- 
A'ost-^Marshal,  and  or- 
der Avas  speedily  re- 


CAPITOL    AT   NASHVILLE, 


1  A  greater  portion  of  the  cannon  at  Nasliville  were  spiked,  and  many  of  them  were  placed  up.in  the 
bridges  before  they  were  fired,  and  when  these  perished  in  the  flames,  the  cannon  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Cumlierlaiid. 

*The  Capitol  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  Idiid  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  four  acres  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  crowns  a  hill  that  rises  197  feet  above  tlie  Cumberland 
liivcr.  It  is  composed  of  lossilati'd  limestone,  taken  from  quarries  near  the  city,  anil  its  style  is  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Orecian  orders,  with  four  porticoes,  whose  columns  are  33  feet  in  heii'ht.  It  is  a  pai-allelo^ram 
in  form,  140  by  -270  feet  in  .size,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  terrace  17  feet  in  width  and  six  in  height.     The  pinn.acle 
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stored.      Railroad    connection  witli   Louisville  was    soon  oj^ened,  and   the 
inhabitants  were  invited  to  resume  their  avocations. 

The  capture  of  Nashville,  the  flight  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  from  the  State  capital,  and  the  virtual  dissolution  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  that  Commonwealth,  imposed  upon  the  National  authorities  the  duty 
of  providing  a  substitute  for  the  people.     It  was  resolved  to' appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor  to  administer  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  under  martial 
law ;  and  Andrew  Johnson,  formerly  a   chief  magistrate  of  that   Common- 
wealtli,  and  then  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
appointed"  to  that  responsible  position,  with  the  military  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.'     He  reached  Nashville  on  the  12th  of  March,     "^^^'c^^- 
ana,    m   a   speecli   to   the    citizens   assembled  that   evening,  he 
promised  friendship  and  protection  to  the  loyal,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand   that  "intelligent    and    conscious  ti'eason  in  high   places"  would   be 
punished. 

Another  bloodless  victory  soon  followed  the  capture  of  Nashville.  Six 
days  after  the  formal  surrender  of  that  city,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  to 
General  McClellan  from  St,  Louis,'  "Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  West,  is  ours,  and  Kentucky  is  free,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
strategy  of  the  campaign  by  wdiich  the  enemy's  center  was  pierced  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  his  wings  isolated  from  each  other  and  turned,  com- 
jDelling  thus  the  evacuation  of  his  stronghold  of  Bowling  Green  first,  and  now 
Columbus." 

The  history  of  the  latter  event  may  be  told  in  few  words.  When  it  was 
evident  to  the  conspirators  at  Richmond  that  the  "  Gibraltar  "  was  untenable, 
the  so-called  Secretary  of  War  instructed  Polk,  thi-ouoh  Beaureaard,  "to 
evacuate  Columbus,  and  select  a  defensive  position  below."  Polk  chose  that 
section  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  shores  Avhich  embraces  Island  Number  Ten, 
the  main  land  in  Madrid  Bend  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  New  Madrid. 
Defensive  works  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  two  latter  places  during  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  now  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  strongly 
fortifying  Island  Number  Ten. 

So  early  as  the  25th  of  February,  Polk  ordered  the  removal  of  the  sick 
from  Columbus,  as  a  preparatory  step  toAvard  the  evacuation  of  that  post,  and 
assigned  the  command  of  the  river  defenses  at  the  position  chosen  to  General 
I.  P.  McCoAvn,  Avhose  division  Avas  ordered  thither  on  the  27th.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops,  excepting  the  cavalry,  left  Columbus  on  the  1st  of 
]\Iarch.  General  Stuart's  brigade  Avcnt  l)y  steamer  to  New  Madrid,  and  the 
remainder  marched  by  land  to  Union  City,  in  Tennessee,-  under  General 
Cheatham.     The  removal  of  special  articles  of  value  to  Jackson,  Tennessee, 


of  its  cupola  Is  200  feet  from  the  ground.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Strickland,  its  architect,  liis 
remain.s  arc  inclosed  in  its  walls,  with  a  proper  inscription  on  the  outside ;  and  so  that  iiiiposinir  pile  lias  become 
his  monument.  The  cost  of  the  buildinir  was  over  $1,000,000.  The  population  of  Nashville,  at  the  time  wc  are 
considerins,  was  about  24,000  souls. 

In  our  little  sketch  is  seen  a  cabin  in  fi-ont  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  used  hy  the  architects  dm-ini  the  erection 
of  the  great  ;  building  and  in  it  Governor  Harris  was  living,  it  is  said,  in  a  very  frugal  manner,  wiien  he  was 
summoned  to  f]y  from  Nashville. 

'  See  page  226,  volume  I. 

^  This  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  and  the  Mobile  an<l  Oliio  Uailunys;  tlic 
former  leading  directly  to  Hickman,  on  the  Mississippi  IMver. 
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had  been  accomplislied  at  that  time.     Then  the  cavahy  set  fire  to  tlie  military 

buildings  of  the  post,  and,  accompanied  by  Polk  and  his  staff 

"^l^"''''''      followed  the  retirinGr  columns,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

of  the  2d."' 
In  the  mean  time  preparations  had  been  made  to  capture  Columbus,  with 
its  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  When  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  from 
Clarkesville,  he  collected  a  flotilla  of  six  gun-boats,  commanded  respectively 
by  Captains  Davis,  Walke,  and  Stenibel,  and  Lieutenants-commanding  Paul- 
ding, Thompson,  and  Shirk ;  four  mortar-boats,  under  the  general  command 
of  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Ford,  of  the  Ord- 
nance Corps,  and  Captain  George  Jolinson,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  three  trans- 
ports. The  latter  bore  a  small  land  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
men,''  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman  (who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Paducah),  accompanied  by  Gcnernl  Cullum,  of  Hallcck's  staff.  The 
flotilla  left  Cairo  before  davliLrht  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  *  and 
at  sunrise  was  in  sight  of  the  fortified  blufts  at  Columbus.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  attack.  Rumor  had  declared  that  the  fort  had  been 
evacuated.  It  was  cautiously  approached,  even  after  a  farmer,  a  professedly 
Union  man,  had  assured  the  commodore  that  the  troops  had  fled.  At  length 
the  National  flag  Avas  dimly  seen  waving  over  the  Confederate  works.  It 
might  be  a  trick.  Colonel  Bufoi'd  and  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  Avere  landed  to  reconnoiter.  They  were  soon  clambering  up  the  steep 
bluffs  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Troops  were  in  the  fortifications,  but  they 
were  friends.  A  detachment  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant 
Hogg,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  scouts  from 
Paducah,  had  entered  the  place  at  five  o'clock  the  day  before,  and  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  main  work  of  that  stronghold.^  They  found 
the  town  deserted  by  nearly  all  of  its  disloyal  inhabitants.^  There  Avas  caI- 
dence  of  great  haste  in  the  evacuation,  • "  considering,"  says  General  Cullum, 
"  the  quantities  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  number  of  anchors,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  chain  Avhich  Avas  once  stretched  OA'cr  the  riA'cr,^  and  a  large 


1  Report  of  Alajor-Gener.il  Looniilas  Polk  to  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan.  ISLarch  ISth,  1S6'2.  '•  In  five  days,"  said 
Polk^(in  his  report,  "  we  removeil  the  acentiiulation  of  six  months,  takintr  with  us  all  our  commissary  and  cpuirter- 
master  stores — an  amount  siiflicicBt  to  supply  my  whole  command  for  eiirlit  months:  all  onr  powder  and  other 
ammunition  and  ordnance  stores  (excepting  a  few  shot,  and  guu-cariiages),  and  every  heavy  jrnn  in  the  fort. 
Two  32-ponnders  in  a  remote  outwork  were  the  only  valuahle  guns  left/'  These,  with  some  smaller  ones,  were 
spiked.  "The  whole  number  of  pii'ces  of  artillery  comprising  our  armament,"  he  continued,  "was  one  hundred 
and  fifty."  General  CuUum's  report  contradicts  that  of  Polk  concerning  the  removal  of  nearly  all  that  was 
valuable,  for  a  largo  quantity  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  he  says,  was  found  there. 

2  These  were  composed  of  Col<mel  liuford's  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  and  a  battalion  each  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
and  Seventy-fourth  Ohio,  and  Fifty-fifth  Illinois  regiments,  cominamled  by  Majors  Andrews  and  Sawyer. 

3  Report  of  Commodore  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Alai-ch  4,  1SG2;  also  of  General  Cullum  to 
General  McCIellan.  on  the  same  cUiy. 

General  Polk,  in  his  report,  says,  "The  enemy's  cavalry,  the  first  of  his  forces  to  arrive  .after  the  evacuation, 
reached  Columbus  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  [March  3],  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  of  our  troops  had 
left." 

■•A  convsi)ondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  who  accompanied  Commodore  Foote,  mentioned  "Mrs. 
Sharpe,  wife  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Columbus,"  as  the  only  woman  he  met  with  in  his  rambles  through  the  town. 
She  said  she  h.ad  stuck  up  for  the  Union  cause  while  the  secessionists  threatened  to  pull  her  house  down.  Iter 
husband,  she  said,  had  been  "forcibly  carried  off  by  the  rebels." — See  notice  of  Shari)e"s  letti^r  to  General 
Pillow,  note  1,  p.age  72. 

5  This  was  a  contrivance  of  General  Pillow,  and,  like  most  of  his  military  operations,  was  a  failure.  It  was 
a  huse  .itfair,  stretching  <lown  from  the  blutfs  into  the  Mississippi,  with  its  Missouri  shore  end  loose,  and  the 
most  of  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
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supply  of  torpedoes  remaining.'  Desolation  was  A'isible  everywhere — huts, 
tents,  and  barricades  presenting  but  their  blackened  remains."  A  number 
of  heavy  cannon  had  been  spiked  and  rolled  oft'  the  bluft'  into  the  river. 
A  train  on  fire,  connected  with  both  ends  of  a  magazine,  was  cut,  and  safety 
was  soon  secured.  A  garrison  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  cavalry,  was  left  to  hold  the  post. 

We  have  observed  that  Polk  and  his  confederates,  on  retiring  from  Co- 
lumbus, took  position  on  the    Mississippi  shores  and  Island    Xuniber  Ten 


ISLAND   NU.MUIin   TEN.' 


below.  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,''  to  which  many  of  the 
troops  went,  had  been  much  strengthened  by  Jeft!  Thompson,^  who  had  occu- 
jiied  it  for  some  time,  and  had  strong  military  works  there,  one  of  which  was 


TOUl'EDOSS. 


'  These  torpedoes  were  numerous  ami  formidable,  and,  hud  men  been  there  to  fire  those  in  the  river,  by  the 
electrical  batteries  on  the  shore,  there  miglit  have  been  mucli  damage  done  to  Foote's  flotilla,  had  it  gone  near. 

These,  and  "infernal  machines.'"  found  in  mines  in  the  blufl',  at- 
tested the  grreat  danger  to  which  the  National  forces  would  have 
been  exposed  in  an  assault  upon  the  Confederate  works,  which 
were  of  immense  strength  from  the  water  to  the  table-land  above. 
In  the  blutf  near  the  grand  battery  above  Columbus  a  cavern 
was  discovered,  in  which  were  found  electrical  m.achines,  having  a 
connection  by  wires  with  portable  mines  in  several  directions, 
so  arranged  as  to  destroy  troops  that 
might  be  gathered  above  them. 
These  mines  were  iron  casks,  some- 
thing of  a  pear  shape,  about  three 
feet  in  height,  with  an  iron  cap, 
fastened  with  eight  screws.  In  each 
was  a  4-pound  shell,  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  "  siUTonnded  by  about  two 
bushels  of  coarse  powder,''  wrote  an  eye-witness.  On  Ihe  bottom  of  each  cask  was 
a  wooden  box,  to  which,  and  entering  the  powder,  were  fostencd  insulated   wires, 

connecting  with  the  electrical  machines  in  the  cavern.  Several  other  caverns  were  found  with  these  machines 
connecting  witli  mines,  to  the  number,  itwas  supposed,  of  nearly  one  hundred.  The  torpedoes  foiindin  the  river 
and  on  the  shore  were  pointed  cylinders,  about  three  feet  in  length,  containing  filty  or  sixty  poimds  of  powder, 
which  was  to  be  ignited  by  electricity.  The  electrical  machines  were  very  much  like  those  used  in  telcgra[ih 
offices. 

^  This  was  the  appearance  of  Island  Number  Ten,  to  the  eye  of  the  author,  from  a  Mississippi  steamer  in 
April,  ISGG.  It  lies  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  40  miles  below  Columbus,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Kentucky. 

^N  ew  Madrid  is  the  cajiital  of  New  Madrid  Count_v,  Missouri.  79  miles  below  Cairo,  and  047  miles  r.bove 
New  Orleans,  by  the  winding  river.  Island  Number  Ten  is  about  ten  miles  above  it.  The  islands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  downward,  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  this,  as  its  name  implies, 
being  the  tenth.  *  See  page  58. 
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called  Fort  Thompson.'  The  post  Avas  now  in  charge  of  General  Gantt,  of 
Arkansas.  The  town  Avas  at  the  junction  of  a  bayou  and  tlie  Mississippi,  at 
a  sliarp  turn  of  tliat  stream,  and  Avas  naturally  an  elipfible  position  to  repel 
an  eiieiuv  approacliing-  by  AA'ater,  from  above  or  below.  In  addition  to  its 
land  tlefenses,  it  Avas  noAV  guarded  by  a  flotilla  of  six  gun-boats,  carrying  from 
four  to  eight  heavy  guns  eacli,  Avhich  had  been  sent  up  from  XeAA'  Orleans, 
xmder  the  comnaand  of  the  incompetent  Ilollins."  Tlie  country  around  Xcav 
Madrid  being  flat,  and  the  Avater  in  the  river,  at  the  time  Ave  are  considering, 
A'ery  high,  the  cannon  of  the  flotilla  commanded  the  land  approaches  to  the 
toAvn  for  a  long  distance.  This  post,  although  about  a  thousand  miles  aAvay 
from  XeAv  Orleans,  Avas,  with  Island  Xumbcr  Ten,  a  feAV  miles  aboA-e,  regarded 
as  the  key  to  the  loAver  ^lississippi,  and  the  metropolitan  city  on  its  l)anks, 
and  therefore  an  object  of  great  importance  to  both  parties. 

When  the  garrison  at  XeAA'  Madrid  was  re-enforced  from  Columbus,  it 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  General  McCoAvn,  Avhile  the  troops  on  Island 
Number  Ten  Avere  commanded  by  General  Beauregard.^  These  ofiicers  had 
scarcely  established  their  quarters  at  their  respective  posts,  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  thunder  of  the  Union  troops,  Avho  Avere  bent  npon  the 
redemption  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  control  of 
rebel  cannon  and  A^essels.  It  was  confidenth^  expected  at  Richmond,  hoAV- 
ever,  that,  at  this  o-reat  bend  in  the  river,  thcA'  mioht  saA'  to  the  Xational 


'  This  was  an  irresular  bastioned  work,  mounting  fourteen  heavy  guns,  and  situated  about  half  a  mile  below 
New  Madrid.  There  was  another  similar,  but  smaller  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  mounting  seven  heavy 
guns.     Between  them  was  a  continuous  line  of  intrenchmcnts  and  defensive  works. 

-  See  page  114. 

3  Beauregard,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Drjiartment  of  Mississippi,  was  in 
immediate  command  of  tlie  troops,  and  the  property  at  Jackson.  Tennessee,  after  the  evacuation  of  Columbus; 
and,  inspired  bv  an  ap])eal  from  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Ilichmond.*  he  there  indulged  in  his  favorite 
amusement  of  issuing  sensation  orders.  He  sent  forth  one  dated  the  Sth  of  March,  addressed  '"To  the  Planters 
of  the  Mississip[ii  A'alley,"  telling  them  that  more  than  once  a  people  fighting  with  an  enemy  less  ruthless  than 
theirs,  for  '•iniperiU'd  rights  not  more  dear  and  sacred,''  for  "homes  and  a  land  not'more  worthy  of  resolute  and 
unconquerable  men,"'  and  for  '•  interests  of  far  less  magnitude  than  theirs,  had  not  hesitated  to  melt  and  mould 
into  cannon  the  precious  bells  surmounting  their  houses  of  God.  which  ha<l  called  generations  to  prayer.  The 
jiriesthood."  he  told  them,  "had  ever  sanctioned  and  consecrated  the  conversion,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
need,  as  one  holy  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  want  cannon,''  he  continued,  "as  greatly  as  any 
people  who  ever,  as  history  tells  you,  melted  their  church  bells  to  supply  them:"'  so  he.  their  General,  called 
upon  them  to  send  their  "  plantation  bells  to  the  nearest  railroad  depot,"  subject  to  his  order,  "  to  be  melted 
into  cannon  for  the  defense  of  their  plantations."'  There  was  a  liberal  response  to  this  call,  and  not  only  '•  planta- 
tion bells''  but  church  bells  were  offered  for  tie  purpose.  '■  In  some  cities,"  wrote  .i  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  "every  church  gave  up  its  bell.  Court-houses,  factories,  public  institutions,  and  plantations,  sent  theirs. 
And  the  people  furnished  large  quantities  of  old  brass  of  every  description — andirons,  candlesticks,  gas-fixtures, 
an<l  even  door-knobs.  I  have  seen  wagon-loads  of  these  lying  at  depots,  wailing  shipment  to  the  foundries."" — 
See  Tliirteen  JIoni!i»  in  (he  liehel  Army,  by  an  impressed  Kew  Torker  (William  G,  Stevens),  page  S4. 

These  brazen  contrilinlions  were  all  sent  to  Xew  Orleans,  where  they  were  found  by  General  Butler,  who 
sent  the  bells  to  Boston,  to  be  used  for  a  more  peaceful  purpose.  They  were  sold  at  auction  there  in  August 
following,  by  Colonel  N.  A.  Thompson,  who  prefaced  the  sale  by  a  patriotic  speech. 

Ten  days  before  Beauregard's  appeal  for  bell-metal,  his  Surgeon -General,  Br.  Choppin.  whom  he  had  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  for  the  purpose.  Issued  in  that  city  the  following  characteristic 
address  to  his  Creole  brethren : 

'■Soldiers  of  New  Orleans:  Tou  are  aware  of  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  our  arms  in  the  West 
Greater  dinattterx  still  are  staring  us  in  the  face.  General  Beauregard — the  man  to  whom  we  must  look  as 
the  saviour  of  our  country — sends  me  amonsyou  to  summon  you  to  a  great  duty  and  noble  deeds — invoking 
and  inspired  by  the  sacred  love  of  country  and  of  priceh'SS  liberty,  he  has  taken  the  deathless  resolution  de  les 
renger  oil  de  les  snivre.  And,  with  the  immortal  confidence  and  holy  fervor  of  a  soul  willins.  if  need  be,  to 
meet  martyrdom,  he  calls  upon  you  to  join  him,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  to  our  country  what  she  has  lost, 


*  Tin,  an  essential  nrtirle  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon,  was  so  scarce  within  the  hoiinris  of  the  Confederacy,  that  tlie  Orilnance 
Department  solicited!  tlie  people  to  contribute  bells  for  the  purpose.  It  is  said  that  sutiicient  beil-nietal  was  sent  to  Richmond,  from  Freder- 
icksburg aioue,  to  make  two  light  batteries. 
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forces,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;"  but,  like  most  of  their  eal- 
cuhitions,  this  one  signally  failed. 

While  Johnston  was  pressing  southward  through  Xashville  with  his 
fugitive  army  from  Bowling  Green,  and  Folk  was  trembling  in  his  menaced 
works  at  Columbus,  Ilalleck  was  giving  impetus  to  a  force  destined  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  Confederates  at  New  JMadrid.  He  dispatched  Genei'al 
Pope  from  St.  Louis  on  the  22d  of  February,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  chiefly  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  attack  that  post.  Pope  went  down 
the  Mississippi  in  transports,  and  landed  at  Commerce,  in  Missouri,  on  the 
24th.  lie  marched  from  there  on  the  27th,  and  three  days  afterward  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain  Webster,  and  a  com- 
pany of  independent  cavalry,  under  Captain  Noleman,  encountered  the  guer- 
rilla chief  31.  Jefl!  Thompson  with  about  two  hundred  mounted  men.  These 
were  routed,  and  pursued  with  great  vigor  to  Thompson's  lines  at  New 
Madrid,  losing  in  their  flight  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  throwing  away 
guns  and  every  thing  else  that  might  lessen  their  speed.  In  the  mean  time 
Pope's  main  column  moved  on,  traversed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  over- 
flowed miry  swamps,'  and  on  the  day  when  the  National  standard  Avas 
unfurled  at  Columbus"  it  appeared  before  New  Madrid.  Pope 
found  the  post  occupied  by  Ave  regiments  of  infantrj^  and  several  ^^gg  ' 
companies  of  artillery,  with  Hollins's  flotilla  on  the  river.  Satis- 
fied that  he  could  accomplish  very  little  with  his  light  artillery,  he  encamped 
out  of  range  of  the  gun-boats,  and  sent 
Colonel  Bissell,  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
to  Cairo  for  heavy  cannon. 

While  Pope  was  waiting  for  his 
siesre-suns,  the  Confederates  were 
strengthening  New  Madrid  by  re-en- 
forcements from  Island  Number  Ten; 
and  on  the  r2th,  when  the  cannon  from 
Cairo  arrived,  there  were  about  nine 
thousand  infantry,  besides  artillery, 
within  the  woi'ks  in  front  of  Pope, 
commanded  by  Generals  McCown, 
Stuart,  and  Gantt.  Meanwhile,  three 
gun-boats  had  been  added  to  Hollins's 
flotilla. 

Fearing  the  Confederates  .might  be  re-enforced  from  beloAV,  Pope  sent 
Colonel  J.  B.  Plummer,  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri,  to  Point  Pleasant,  ten  or 
tAvelve  miles  down  the  river,  to  plant  a  battery,  and  blockade  it  at  that 


pope's   nEAD-QUAETEP.S    NEAR    NEW    MADRID. 


and  lead  you  on  to  glory  and  independence.  In.  tonen  rigid  and  nullen  dn  the  tollinris of  tJu funeral  A-ne//,hut 
with  clarion  accents  that  should  send  a  quiver  throucli  every  heart,  and  string'  the  nerves  of  every  man,  he 
cries  out  the  final  refrain  of  that  immortal  hymn — 

"•  Au.K  nrmes  citoyensl  fornicz  vos  b:itail!on.s, 
Mat'chons ! 
Marchons 
Qu'un  sani;  im[)ur  abrcuvc  nos  sillons  I' 

"  '  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  on  to  the  work  !" " 

1  "  The  men,"  said  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "  waded  in  mud,  ate  in  il,  slept  in  It,  v/ere  surrounded  by  it, 
as  St.  Helena  is  by  the  ocean.'' 
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i  March  13. 


23oint,  He  took  with  him  three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  a  field  battery  of  10-ponnd  Parrott  guns.  He  formed  rifle-pits 
for  a  thonsand  men,  and  planted  his  cannon  in  sunken  batteries  below  them. 
This  was  done  with  perfect  success  in  the  face  of  cannonading  from  the  Con- 
federate gnn-boats.  This  position  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the 
rear  of  Island  Xnmber  Ten,  and  prevented  supplies  being  furnished  to  that 
post  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  Reel  Foot  Lake  and  Madrid  Bend. 

Pope's  four  siege-guns  (three  32-pounders  and  an  8-inch  mortar)  arrived  at 
near  sunset,"  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  (thirty-five  hours  after 
<•  March  12.    ^^^^^^  j^^^  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Ptailway)  they  were 
in  position,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Thompson.'     On  that  work 
^  -^_.^.^=.=e^^  and  Hollins's  flotilla  he  at  once  opened 

a  vigorous  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment.'' They  replied  with 
equal  vigor,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  three  of  the  cannon  in  the 
fort  were  dismounted,  and  three  of  the 
gun-boats  were  disabled.  The  fierce 
artillery  duel  continued  throughout  the 
W'hole  da}',^  the  Xationals  continually 
extending  their  trenches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  i;)ushing  their  heavy  batteries 
to  the  river  bank  during  the  night. 
General  Paine,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
making  demonstrations  against  in- 
trenchments  on  the  Confederate  right,  supported  by  Genei'al  Palmer's  divi- 
sion. The  Confederate  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  when  night  fell  the  entire 
insurgent  force  at  Xew  Madrid,  on  land  and  water,  were  in  a  perilous  jjosi- 
tion.  Their  commanders  perceived  this,  and  during  a  furious  thunder-storm, 
at  about  midnin'ht,  while  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtv-ninth  Ohio  and 
Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illinois  M'ere  on  duty  guarding  the  rifle-pits  and  bat- 
teries, they  evacuated  the  post  and  fled  to  Island  !N"umber  Ten,  leaving 
almost  every  thing  behind  them.'*  So  precipitate  was  their  flight  that  their 
suppers  and  lighted  candles  were  in  their  tents,  and  their  dead  were  left 
unlturied.  Xew  Madrid  presented  a  most  pitiable  spectacle.  The  original 
inhal)itants  had  fled,  and  it  had  evidently  been  sacked  and  plundered  by  its 
Confederate  occupants,  for  household  articles  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  human  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  this  quick,  sharp  siege  is  not 
known.  One  hundred  new  graves  and  many  bodies  left  unburied  showed  it 
to  have  been  severe  on  the  land.  That  of  the  Xationals  was  fifty-one  killed 
and  wounded.' 


-  -'''l^^^P^W^m^^^^ 


A   CANNON   TRUCK.' 


1  These  guns  were  carried  twenty  miles  by  railway,  and  dragged  on  trucks  (such  as  is  delincatid  in  the 
engraving)  twenty  miles  farther,  over  a  miry  road  most  of  the  way. 

-  The  heavy  guns  were  handled  by  companies  A  and  H,  of  the  First  U.  S.  Regular  Infantry,  under  Captain 
Mower. 

'  See  page  5S3,  volume  1. 

■*  They  left  thirty-three  cannon,  seveiiil  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  a  magazine  full  of  fixed  anmunitioii, 
several  hundred  boxes  of  musket  cartridges,  tents  for  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  intrenching  tools,  ar.d  a 
large  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  wagons. 

^  Report  of  General  John  Pope  to  Gener.al  Cullum,  March  14,  1S62;  .and  statements  to  the  author  by  eye- 
witnesses. 
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'  March  14. 


<■  March  15. 


''  March  5. 


Just  before  daylight  on  the  momhig  after  the  siege,  Brigadier-General 
David  S.  Stanley,  whose  command  had  been  in  the  trenches  all  night,  was 
relieved  by  Major-General  Schuyler  Hamilton;  and,  a  little  after  dawn,  a  flag 
of  truce  appeared  with  information  that  the  place  was  abandoned.     When 
the  fict  was  certified,  Hamilton  sent  Captain  Mower  and  his  artillerists  to 
plant  the  national  flag  on  Fort  Thompson.     At  almost  the  same 
hour,'*  Commodore  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  powerful  fleet,  com-    "  ^^t'','';','  ^^' 
jjosed  of  seven   armored  gun-boats,  one  not  armored,  and  ten 
mortar-boats,'  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  General  Pope.    At  Colum- 
bus he  was  joined  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Buford,  and  some 
other  troops,*  and  moving  down  to  Hickman,  on  the  same  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  took  possession  of  that  place.^     He  did  not 
tarry,  but,  pressing  forward,  his  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Island  Number 
Ten  the  next  day,'  when  he  carefully  reconnoitered  the  Confeder- 
ate position  and  prepared  for  a  siege. 

Under  the  skillful  and  energetic  management  of  General  Beaureo-ard, 
Island  Number  Ten  had  been  made  the  most  impregnable  to  assault  of  all 
the  posts  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
there,''  he  had  assumed  tlie  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  which,  as  Ave  have  observed,  he  had  recently  been  appointed, 
and  had  called  General  Bragg  from  Pensacola  to  his  aid.  He  issued  a 
stirring  order,  from  Jackson,  Tennessee,*  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  his  department,  announcing  his  assumption  of  the 
command,  and  calling  upon  the  men  to  arouse  in  defense  of  their  "  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  children."     If  high-sounding  words  and  2:ood  eno-iueerino- 

7  7  C5  O  O  O  O 

could   have   made    Island   Number 
Ten    impregnable,    it    would    have  _,j.^i»^ 

been  so.  '^-:|^r- 

On   Saturday  nio-ht,'' 

^  ,  .^  -^  =■      '      /  March  15. 

Commodore  J^  oote  Avas 
prepared  for  action,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  he  commenced  the  siege 
Avith  a  bombardment  by  the  rifled 
guns  of  the  Benton.,  his  flag-ship. 
This  AA'as  folloAved  by  the  mortar- 
boats,  moored  at  proper  points  along 
the  river  shore,  from  Avhich  these 
immense  pieces  of  ordnance  hurled 
tons  of  iron  upon  the  dcA^oted  island' 


TIIIRTEEN-IXCn    MORTAR. 


1  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  sun-boats  Benton,  Lieutenant  Phelps  acting;  fl.as-captain ;  Cincinnati,  Comman- 
der Stenibel ;  Cai'ondelet,  Commander  AA'alke;  Mound  C'Vy,  Commander  Kelley;  Louisville,  Commander 
Dove ;  Pittsburg,  Lieutenant  Thompson ;  St.  Louis.  Lieutenant  Pauhling;  and  Conestoga  (not  armored),  Lieu- 
tenant Blodgett.  The  mortar-boats  were  in  charge  of  Captain  U.  E.  Maynadier,  commander  of  the  squadron ; 
Captain  E.  B.  Pike,  assistant  commander;  and  Sailinsr-Masters  Glassford,  Gregory,  Simonds,  and  Johnson. 

2  Hickman  had  been  visited  by  National  sun-boats  once  before.     On  the  day  when  it  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Confederates,"  the  Tyler  and  Lexington  approached  that  place,  where  they  encountered  a 
Confederate  gun-boat  called  The  Yankee.     With  this,  and  a  masked  battery  of  four  rilled  can- 
non on  the  shore,  just  above  Hickman,  the  7}/^crand  Lea-ington  fought  about  an  hour,  driving 
The  Yankee  to  Hickman,  silencing  the  shore  battery,  burning  the  tents  near  it  with  hot  shot, 

and  scattering  the  insurgents. 

'  The  mortar  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  cannon,  being  in  use  in  Europe  as  early  as  1435.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  its  form,  which  resembles  the  apothecaries'  utensil  of  that  name.    The  more  ancient  form  is  seen 

YOL.  II.— 16 
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and  the  batteries  on  the  Kentucky  shore  opposite.  All  day  long  the  bom- 
bardment was  kept  up,  and  vigorous  responses  were  made,  with  very  little 
injury  to  either  party.' 

Meanwhile  a  battery  of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery  was  landed  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  in  a  jDOsitiou  to  assail  the  Confederate  fleet  near  the  island. 

This  battery  was  active  and  eiFec- 
tual,  and  did  excellent  service  the 
next  day,  when  a  most  deadly 
attack  was  made  on  the  Confed- 
erate Avorks,  after  meridian,  by  a 
floating  battery,  of  ten  guns,  formed 
of  the  gun-boats  Cincinnati,  Ben- 
ton, and  St.  Louis,  lashed  side  by 
side,  followed  by  the  Carondelet, 
Pittsburg,  and  Movnd  City.  They 
went  nearer  to  the  works,  and 
pounded  them  severely.  Heavy 
blows  were  given  in  return,  and 
the  second  day  of  the  siege  was  as  barren  of  decisive  results  as  the  first. 
"  Island  Number  Ten,"  said  Commodore  Foote  to  the  Secretary 
1S62.        of  the  Navy,"  "  is  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus,  as  the  island 


ISLAND   NUMBEK   TEN    AND    ITS   DEFENSES. ^^ 


in  the  little  engravinj  on  page  247.  The  groat  mortars  used  in  sieges  on  land  and  water,  during  the  late 
war,  were  truly  monster-weapons  fur  destruction.  Our  picture  shows  one  used  on  land,  mounted  and  worked 
precisely  as  were  those  on  the  mortar-boats.  It  is  what  is  technically  termed  a  13-inch  mortar,  that 
Is  to  say,  it  will  receive  a  bomb-shell  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  weight  was  17,000  pound.s.  It  was 
discharged  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  percussion  lock.  The  immense  balls  or  shells  used  for  these  mor- 
tars were  so  heavy  (weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds),  that  one  man  could  not  handle  one  of  them,  and  they 
were  carried  from  the  magazine  to  the  mortar  by  the 
method  delineated  in  the  engraving.  In  the  river- 
service,  during  the  late  war,  the  mortar-boats  were 
firmly  moored  to  the  bank,  and  a  derrick  was  set  up 
on  the  shore  in  a  position  to  drop  the  shell  into  the 
month  of  the  monster  after  a  bag  full  of  powder  had 
gone  down  its  throat. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times,  who  was 
at  the  bombardment  of  Island  Number  Ten,  thus 
graphically  describes  the  manner  of  using  these  im- 
mense cannon :  "  The  operation  of  firing  the  mortars, 
which  was  conducted  while  we  were  near  by,  is  inter- 
esting and  rather  stunning.  The  charge  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty- two  pounds.  The  shell  weighs  230 
pounds,  and  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  For  a 
familiar  illustration,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
soup-plate,  so  j'our  readers  may  imagine,  when  they 
sit  down  to  dinner,  the  emotions  they  would  experi- 
ence if  they  happened  to  see  a  ball  of  iron  of  those 
dimensions  coining  toward  them  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  a  minute.  The  boat  is  moored  alongside  the 
shore,  so  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  and  the  men  go  ashore  when  the  mortar  is  to  be  fired.  A  pull  pf  the 
strins;  does  the  work,  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  shaken  with  the  concussion.  The  report  is  deafening,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  person  gets  enough  of  it  with  one  or  two  discharges.  There  is  no  sound  from  the  shell  at 
this  point  of  observation,  and  no  indication  to  mark  the  course  it  is  taking,  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  attentive 
observer,  with  a  good  glass,  will  see  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  follows  its  explosion,  and  then  the  report  comes 
back  with  a  dull  boom.     If  it  has  done  execution,  the  enemy  may  be  seen  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded." 

1  During  the  bombardment  of  this  day.  Commodore  Foote  was  informed  of  the  death,  at  Sew  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, of  his  second  son,  a  promising  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  was  so  unexpected  that,  for  a  moment, 
the  brave  warrior  was  overcome.  He  soon  rallied,  and  pushed  on  the  combat  with  great  vigor,  making  private 
sorrow  subordinate  to  [)ublic  duty. 

2  The  figures  on  this  map  denote  the  numbers  of  the  batteries,  as  given  by  the  Confederates.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  channel  of  the  river  was  completely  covered  by  them  at  the  approaches  of  the  island  from  above. 


METHOD   OF   C-^KRYING    A   SHELL. 
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shores  are  lined  with  forts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one  above  it."     And 
so  the  siege  went  on,  with  varying  fortunes,  until  the  first  Aveek  in  April, 
when  Foote's  flotilla  was  yet  above   Island  Number  Ten,  and 
Beauregard    telegraphed"  to  Iviehmond  that  the  National  guns     °  '^^^gl^'  ^' 
had  "thrown   three  thousand    sliells   and    burned   fifty  tons    of 
gun-powder "  Avithout  damaging  his  batteries,  and  killing  only  one  of  his 
men.     The  public  began  to  be  impatient,  but  victory  was  near.' 

While  Commodore  Foote  was  pounding  aAvay  at  Island  Number  Ten 
and  its  seven  supporting  shore-batteries,  General  Pope  Avas  chafing  at  Ncav 
Madrid  Avith  impatience  for  decisive  action.  His  guns  easily  blockaded  the 
river,  but  he  Avished  to  do  more.  He  desired  to  cross  it  to  the  peninsula  and 
attack  the  island  in  the  rear,  a  movement  that  Avould  insure  its  capture 
Avith  its  dependencies,  their  garrisons  and  munitions  of  Avar.  The  river 
there  was  about  a  mile  in  Avidth,  and  Avith  a  current  then  floAving  at  the  speed 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  opposite  shore  Avas  lined  Avith  batteries 
garnished  Avith  guns  of  heavy  caliber.  Until  these  could  be  silenced,  it 
Avould  be  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river  Avith  any  means  at  Pope's 
command.  He  tried  to  induce  Foote  to  alloAv  some  of  his  armed  vessels  to 
run  the  batteries  of  Island  Number  Ten,  and,  after  silencing  these  Tennessee 
shore-batteries,  transport  the  troops  across.  Foote  Avould  not  incur  the  risk, 
and  Pope  Avas  at  his  Avit's  end,  Avhen 
General  Hamilton  came  to  his  relief 
with  a  most  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. It  was  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  near 
Island  Number  Eight,  across  the  neck 
of  a  SAvampy  peninsula,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Madrid,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  alloAA^  the  j^assage  of  gun- 
boats and  transports,  and  thereby 
eifectually  flank  Number  Ten  and 
insure  its  capture.  He  ofll'red  to 
undertake  the  task  Avith  his  division, 
and  to  execute  the  Avork  in  the  sj^ace 
of  two  Aveeks,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Henry  B. 
Gaw,  of  the  Engineers. 

General  Pope  fiivored  General  Hamilton's  proposition,  and  directed  Colo- 
nel Bissell  to  perform  the  task,  witli  the  plans  so  modified  as  to  alloAV  only 
transports  and  barges  to  pass  through.     Bissell  set  about  it  Avith  his  regi- 


SCnUTLEU   HAMILTON. 


1  While  Foote  was  carrying  on  this  sicse.  Colonel  Buford  with  the  Twentj'-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Hogg 
with  the  Fifteenth  Missouri,  and  Colonel  Foster  with  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-second  Missouri,  accompanied 
by  a  battery  of  six  rilled  cannon,  under  Captain  Spatsmon,  of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery,  and  200  of  the 
Second  Illinois  cavalry,  went  to  Hickman  on  the  gun-boat  Louisville.  They  landed  quietly,  and  soon  after- 
ward pushed  on  toward  Union  City,  an  important  point  at  the  junction  of  railways  south  of  Columbus,  occu- 
pied by  a  Confederate  force  composed  of  the  Twenty-first  Tennessee  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  in  all 
about  1,000  men.  Their  way  led  through  a  densely  wooded  country.  Their  march  was  rapid,  and  they  fell 
suddenly  upon  their  enemies  and  scattered  them  at  the  first  onset.  After  burning  their  camp,  and  effectually 
purging  Union  City  of  armed  insurgents,  the  Nationals  returned  to  Hickman  and  re-embarked  for  Island  Num- 
ber Ten. 


lU 


HAMILTON'S  FLAIN'KIN-G   CAXAL. 


a  April  4, 
lSG-2. 

attested. 


ment,  with  great  vigor,  assisted  by  some  of  Buford's  command.  Four  lio-ht- 
kraft  steamers  and  two  or  three  gun-barges  were  sent  down  from  Cairo  for 
use  in  the  work;  and,  after  nineteen  days  of  the  most  fatiguing  labor,  a  canal 
twelve  miles  long,  one-half  the  distance  through  a  growth  of  heavy  timlier,' 
was  completed ;"  a  wonderful  monument  to  the  engineerino-  skill 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Americans.^  In  the  mean 
time  Foote  had  not  been  idle,  as  Beauregard's  electrograph 
The  upper  (Rucker's  Battery)  or  number  one  of  the  seven  forts  on 

the  Iventuckv  shore 
had  received  his 
special  attention, 
and  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  xVpril  an 
expedition  to  take 
it  by  storm  was  set 
in  motion  under  the 
command  of  Colonel 
Roberts,  of  the  For- 
ty-second Illinois, 
who  Avas  accom- 
panied by  only  for- 
ty of  his  men.  They 
went  in  five  boats 
manned  by  armed 
crews  picked  from 
the  steamers  Jjea- 
ton,  Sf.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati^ Pittsburg, 
and  Mound  City — a  hundred  men  in  all,  seamen  and  soldiers — and,  pulling 
directly  for  the  face  of  the  battery,  met  with  no  other  opposition  than 
the  fire  of  two  sentinels,  Avho  scampered  away.  The  six  guns  of  the  battery 
were  spiked,  and  thus  one  of  Footers  most  formidable  opponents  was 
silenced. 

,  .    .,  This  darincr    feat  was  followed    on    the  ni<2:ht  of  the  3d*  by 

0  April.  o  ^  w  » 

another.  Pope  had  frequently  implored  Foote  to  send  a  gun-boat 
to  his  assistance.  At  length  the  gallant  Captain  Walke  obtained  permission 
of  the  commander  to  undertake  to  run  by  the  Confederate  batteries  with 
the  Carondelet.  This  perilous  feat  was  successfully  performed  at  midnight, 
during  a  tremendous  thunder-storm.  The  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  her 
to  the  Confederates,  and  she  was  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  all  of  the  batteries.  She  did  not  return  a  shot ;  and  Foote  was 
soon  rejoiced  by  hearing  the  booming  of  three  signal-guns  from  her  deck, 
which  Avas  to  be  his  assurance  of  her  safety.^     She  Avas  received  at  Xew 


CONSTEUCTIXG   THE   CANAL." 


'  Through  this  timber  a  way,  at  an  average  of  fifty  feet  in  width,  was  cut  hy  sawing  off  trees,  in  some  places 
four  feet  under  water. 

2  lieport  of  General  Pope  to  General  Halleck.  April  0,  1S62.     Statement  of  General  Hamilton  to  the  author, 
June  7,  1S63. 

3  In  this  picture  the  accompanyin?  gun-barges  are  seen  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  steamer. 

*  The  weak  sides  of  the  Caronilelet,  where  the  iron  plates  did  not  cover  them,  were  protected  by  bales  of 
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April  4. 


Madrid  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight,  the  soldiers  catching  uj) 
ill   their   arms   the   sailors    who   rowed    Walke's    gig  ashore,  and   passmrr 
them  from   one  to  an- 
other.      The  Carondelet 
was  the  first  vessel  that 
ran      the     Confederate 
blockade   on    the    Mis- 
sissippi River ;  and  her 
brave   commander  and 
his    men    recei^'cd    the 
special   thanks    of   the 
Secretary  of 
the    Navy," 
for  his  cou- 
rageous and  important 
act.     On  the  following 

morning,*  the  IBevton,  Cincinnati^  and  Pittsburg^  with  three 
boats,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  a  Imge  floating  battery  of 
sixteen  guns,  which  the  Confederates  had  moored  at  Island  Xuniber  Ten.' 
Unable  to  defend  it,  the  Confederates  imperfectly  scuttled  the  monster, 
and  cut  it  loose.  It  drifted  down  the  river  and  lo^lged  a  short  distance 
above  Point  Pleasant.  So  one  by  one  advantages  were  gained  l)y  the 
Xationals. 

The  impatient  Pope,  satisfied  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  flotilla  for 
mucli  aid  on  his  side  of  Island  Xumber  Ten,  had  caused  several  floating 
batteries  to  be  constructed  of  coal-barges,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal, 
with  which  he  intended  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  opposite 
his  position,  and  cover  the  passage  across  of  his  troops."  These  were  com- 
pleted when  the  canal  was  finished,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  they,  Avitli 
four  steamers  and  some  barges,  were  brought  through  that  channel  into 
the  bayou  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  Xew  Madrid.  There  all 
were  kept  concealed  until  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  a  forward 
movement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Pope  sent  the  Carondelet  down  tlie  river 
toward  Tiptonville,  with  General  Granger,  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Forty-third 
Ohio,  and  Captain  L.  B.  Marshall,  of  his  staff",  to  reconnoiter  the  stream 
below.  They  found  the  whole  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shore  for  fifteen 
miles  lined  with  heavy  guns,  at  intervals  in  no  case  more  than  a  mile  apart, 
and  between  these  intrenchments  for  infantry  were  thrown  up.     On  tlieir 


hay,  lashed  firmly  together.  She  was  cast  loose  at  ten  o'clock,  and  very  soon  afterward  the  furious  thunder- 
storm commenced.  The  thnnder  above  and  the  artillery  below  kept  up  a  continual  and  fearful  roar.  The  ves- 
sel was  about  half  an  hour  passing  the  butteries,  .-ind  in  that  time  forty-seven  shot  were  fired  at  her,  but  not  one 
touclied  her. — Statement  of  Captain  Walke  to  the  author. 

'  This  was  formerly  the  "  Pelican  Floating  Dock,"  in  Kew  Orleans,  and  had  been  towed  up  the  river  over 
nine  hundred  miles. 

"-'  Each  battery  was  constructed  of  three  heavy  coal-barges,  lashed  together  and  bolted  with  iron.  The 
middle  one  carried  the  men  and  the  guns,  and  was  bullc-headed  all  around  so  as  to  give  four  feet  of  tliick- 
ness  of  solid  timber,  sides  and  ends.  The  outside  barges  had  a  layer  of  empty  w.ater-tight  barrels  securely 
lashed,  then  layers  of  dry  cotton-wood  rails  and  cotton,  closely  packed,  so  that  a  shot  before  reaching  the 
nii.^dle  barge  must  pass  through  twenty  feet  of  rails  and  cotton.  The  empty  barrels  were  Intended  as  floats, 
in  the  event  of  the  outer  barses  being  jjierced  by  shot  below  water-mark.  Each  battery  had  three  heavy  guns 
protected  by  traverses  of  sand-bags,  and  carried  eighty  sharp-shooters. 
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return,  the  Carondelet  silenced  a  battery  opposite  Point  Pleasant,  and  Captain 
Marshall,  witli  a  few  men,  landed  and  spiked  its  guns. 

That  nio-ht,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Pope,  Foote  ordered  the  Pittsburg^ 
Lieutenant  Th()rai)Son,  to  run  the  blockade.  It  was  done,  and  she  arrived  at 
Xcw  INIadrid  at  dawn  on  the  Vth,  when  Captain  Walke  went  down  the  river 
with  tlie  two  o-un-boats  to  silence  batteries  near  Watson's  Landing,  below 
Tiptonville  (Tennessee),  where  Pope  intended  to  disembark  his  troops  (then 
on  the  steamers  that  had  passed  through  the  canal),  on  the  Tennessee  shore, 
in  the  rear  of  Island  Number  Ten,  A  few  days  before,  he  had  established 
batteries  of  32-pounders,  under  Captain  "Williams,  of  the  First  Regular 
Infantry,  opposite  that  point. 

The  troops  on  the  steamers  comprised  General  Paine's  division,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Tenth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty-second,  and  Fifty-first  Illinois  regi- 
ments, with  Houghtailing's  Battery.  A  heavy  rain-storm  was  sweeping  over 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  impede  the  movement.  Captain  Walke  performed 
his  assigned  duty  admiral)ly,  and  struck  the  final  blow  that  secured  a  victory 
for  the  Nationals.  At  noon  he  signaled  to  Pope  that  the  batteries  were 
silenced.  The  steamers  with  the  troops  immediately  moved  forward,  and 
when    they    commenced    crossing    the  broad  river   (which    PojDe  said  was 

^^_^     ^_  the    most     magnificent 

spectacle  he  had  ever 
seen),  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Confederates 
were  abandonino-  their 
battei'ies  along  that  por- 
tion of  the  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  shore. 
Walke's  victory  assured 
the  latter  that  all  was 
lost,  and  their  only 
thought  was  concerning 
safety  in  flight.  There 
was  now  equal  commo- 
tion on  Island  Xumber  Ten.  Positive  information  concerning  the  flanking 
canal  had  l)een  given  at  Confederate  head-quarters  there,  but  the  story  was 
not  believed  until  the  steamers  were  seen  emerging  from  the  bayou  at  New 
Madrid,  when  hope  forsook  them.  Sinking  their  gun-boat,  Gramjms,  and 
six  transports  in  the  river  between  the  island  and  New  Madrid,  so  as  to 
form,  as  they  supposed,  eflEectual  obstructions  to  navigation,  they  abandoned 
every  thing  and  fled. 

It  was  important  to  capture  the  fugitives,  and  for  that  purpose  Pope 

directed  Stanley  and  Hamilton,  Avho  had  come  down  by  land,  to  cross  their 

divisions.     He  pushed  his  troops  on  toward  Tiptonville  as  fast  as  they  were 

landed.     They  met  and  drove  back  the  Confederates,  who  Avere  attempting 

to  fly  toward  L'niou  City.     These  were  joined  at  TiptonA'ille  that  night  by 

many  fugitives  from  Island  Number  Ten.     The  wildest  confusion  prevailed 

among   them.      They    were    driven  to  the    swamps    by    Pope's 

"  '^j^g!,^  ®'      advancing  forces,  and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  hemmed 

in  on  all  sides,   and  finding  it  impossible  to    escaj^e,  they   sur- 
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rendered    unconditionally,  laid    down    their    arms,  and    received    each    his 
parole. 

At  almost  the  same  hour.  Commodore  Foote  received  a  flag  of  truce 
from  Island  Number  Ten,  with  an  offer  to  surrender  the  island  to  him. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  Confederates  on  the  island  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  that  Walke  and  Pope  had  inflicted  upon  their  friends  below, 
and  those  who  had  fled  in  that  direction  expected  to  find  shelter  behind 
the  batteries  near  Tiptonville.  There  had  been  grave  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  commanders  on  the  island  concerning  their  ability 
to  hold  it,  ever  since  the  Carondelet  ran  the  blockade,"  and 
Beauregard's  quick  perceptions  were  satisfied  that  the  siege 
must  soon  end  in  disaster  and  perhaps  disgrace.  So,  on  the  morning  after 
the  passage  of  that  vessel,*  he  turned  over  the  command  on 
the  island  to  General  McCall,  leaving  McCown  in  charge  of  the 
troops  on  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  shores,  and,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  best  troops,  departed  for  Corinth,  in  Upper  Mississippi,  there  to 
prepare  to  check  a  formidal)le  moA'ement  of  the  Nationals  toward  Alal)ama 
and  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
we  shall  consider  presently. 

On  assuming  command,  McCall  issued  a  flaming  order  announcing  it,'  and 
within  thirty-six  hours  afterward  he,  too,  satisfied  of  imminent  danger, 
ordered  his  infantry  and  Stewart's  battery  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  in  a  posi- 
tion favorable  to  escape,  leaving  only  the  artillerists  on  the  island.  The  latter 
was  the  force  that  ofiered  to  surrender  to  Foote,  and  the  entire  number  of 
his  prisoners  was  only  seventeen  officers,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pri- 
vate soldiers,  four  hundred  sick,  and  one  hundred  men  employed  on  the  Con- 
federate vessels.  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Pope  and  Foote  together 
was    seven   thousand   two    hundred  and  ^—,-_ 

seventy-thi'ee,  including  three  generals 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  field 
and  company  officers.  The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory were  neai'ly  tAventy  batteries,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  cannon  and 
mortars,"  the  former  varying  from  32  to 
1 00-pounders  ;  seven  thousand  small  arms ; 
an  immense  amount  of  ammunition  on  the  island  and  in  magazines  at  points 


MAGAZINE   OPPOSITE    ISLAND    NUMBER   TEN. 


1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  which  was  found  at  the  Confederate  head-quarters  on  the  island: 
"  SoLDiEP.s, — We  are  strangers,  commander  and  commanded,  each  to  the  other.     Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am. 
I  am  a  general  made  by  Beauregard — a  general  selected  by  Beauregard  and  Bragg  for  this  command,  when  they 
knew  it  was  in  peril.    They  have  known  me  for  twenty  years;    together  we  have  stood  on  the  fields  of  Mexico. 

Give  them  your  confidence  now ;  give  it  to  me  when  I  have  earned  it. 
Soldiers  !  the  Mississippi  v.illey  is  intrusted  to  your  courage,  to  your 
discipline,  to  your  patience.  Exhibit  the  vigilance  and  coolness  of  last 
night  and  hold  it." 

2  Among  the  mortars  on  the  island  was  an  ancient  one,  already  alluded 
to,  made  of  bronze  and  bearing  the  name  of  George  the  Second  of  England, 
which  fact  declared  that  it  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  was 
formerly  in  Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  pre- 
cious trophy,  it  having  been  captured  by  the  Americans  from  the  British 
during  the  battle  near  that  city,  at  the  close  of  1S14  and  the  beginning  of 
1815.  Many  of  the  cannon  were  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk.  See  pag'e 
S97,  volume  I. 
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along  tlie  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shores ;  many  hundred  horses  and  mules 

Avith  wagons,  et  cetera,  and  tour  steamers  afloat. 

Never  was   a  victory  more  complete   and    decisive,  for  very  few  men 

csca])('<l  ;ind  very  little  proi3erty  Avas   destroyed.'     During  the  Avhole  of  his 

operations  in  the  siege.  Pope  did 
'cR,|ia-—  ?(  „  not  lose  a  man,  nor  meet  Avith  an 

accident ;  and  the  casualties  in 
the  fleet  Avere  Aery  few.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  evidence  of 
much  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates  ;  hut  every- 
Avhere,  from  Beauregard's  and 
McCall's  head-quarters  on  the 
island  to  the  smallest  tent,  there 
Avere  proofs  of  the  greatest  haste 
in  leaA'ing.  Among  other  things 
found  at  head-quarters  Avas  a 
bundle  of  important  otKcial  pa- 
jDcrs,  one  of  them  containing  a 
draAving  of  Fort  PilloAV  on  the 
river  beloAV. 

The  victory  at  Island  Xumber 
Ten  produced  the  most  pi'ofound 
sensation  throughout  the  entire 
republic.  Its  importance  to  each 
party  in  the  conflict  could  scarcely 

be  estimated.      The  announcement  of  it  Avent  over  the  land  simultaneously 

Avith  that  of  the  hard-Avon  triumph  at  Shiloh  on  the  Tennessee 

"^{"'Ij^^'      River,"  Avhich  Ave  shall  consider  presently,  and  Avas  folloAved,  a  few 

days  afterward,  by  that  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.      Every  loyal  heart  Avas  filled  Avith  joy  and 

hope,  and  Government  securities,  Avhich 

Avcre  at  tAVO  and  a  half  and  three  per 

cent.    beloAV   par,    immediately    com- 
manded a  premium.    The  Confederates 

almost    despaired.      It   Avas   probable 

that  ]Memphis,  one  of  their  strongholds 

on  the  Mississipjji,  AA'here  they  had  im- 
mense AVOrkshopS  and   armories,  AVOuld    confedkrate  heau-quartkrs,  island  ni:mbkkten.- 

soon  share  the  late  of  Columbus.  It  Avas  probable  that  the  great  river  Avould 
speedily  be  patrolled  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  by  the  almost  invincible 
armored  A-essels  of  the  Government,  and  the  rich  supply-country  west  of  that 
stream  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  They  also  aj^pre- 
hended  that  the  great  line  of  railway  running  almost  ])arallel  Avith  the  Missis- 
sippi, betAveen  SoutliAvesteru  Tennessee  and  Xcav  Orleans,  would  be  seized 


MAI'   OF   THE   ul'EllATIONS    OP    POI'E   AND   FOOTE.^ 


V,^ 


1  The  vahu'  of  tlie  captured  property  was  estimated  at  over  a  million  of  dollars.     The  steamers  that  were 
sunk  were  easily  raised. 

*  The  fl^iires  on  this  map  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  islands. 

3  In  this  little  picture  is  seen  a  representation  of  one  of  the  " plantation  bells "  that  Beauregard  called  for. 
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by  Xatioiia'l  troops.  Panic  everywhere  prevailed  along  the  "Father  of 
Waters  "  below  Island  Xumber  Ten.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Mem- 
phis, and  the  specie  of  the  banks  there  was  removed  to  places  of  supposed 
safety.  Many  inhabitants  fled ;  and  the  troops  that  "  guarded  the  city,"  and 
secessionists  that  remained,  proposed  to  lay  it  in  ashes  if  it  could  not  be 
saved  from  "northern  invaders;"  but  the  mayor  somewhat  allayed  the 
panic  caused  by  this  proposition  by  publicly  proclaiming  ("not  as  magis- 
trate," he  said,  "but  as  Jolm  Park"),  that  "he  who  attempted  to  fire  liis 
neighbor's  house,  or  eveu  his  own,  whereby  it  endangers  his  neighbor's, 
regardless  of  judge,  jury,  or  the  beneflt  of  clergj-,  I  will  have  him  hung  to 
the  first  lamp-post,  tree,  or  awning." 

The  disloyal  inhabitants  of  Xew  Orleans  Avere  also  filled  Avith  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions.  The  Govei-nor  of  Louisiana  (Moore),  Avho  had  1)een 
chiefly  instrumental  in  that  State  in  bringing  on  the  Avar,  issued  a  despairino- 
appeal  to  the  people;'  Avliile  in  Richmond,  the  head-quarters  of  the  consi)ira- 
tors,  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  Avere  entertained  by  them  and  by  tlie 
disloyal  inhabitants.  "The  trepidations  and  murmurings,  the  croakino-s  and 
prophesyings  of  doom  that  have  possessed  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond during  the  past  Aveek,"  Avrote  a  resident  of  that  city,  "  Avould  be  enouo-h 
to  make  us  despair  of  the  republic,  if  Ave  could  suppose  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  Avere  equally  timorous  and  irresolute."- 

There  Avere  reasons  for  despondency,  for  upon  every  breeze  of  intelli- 
gence from  the  AVcst,  for  scAcral  Avecks  preceding,  Avere  borne  to  Richmond 


GRAND   JUNCTION,    MISSISSIPPI. 


tidings  of  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause.  There  were  desperate  reasons 
Avhy  the  most  A-igorous  efforts  should  T)e  put  forth  to  stay  the  southern  march 
of  the    Xationals;   and   conscriptions  and   impressments   Avere   commenced. 


'  "This  is  not  tho  hour  for  vain  recrrets  or  dcspondcncj-,"  said  Moore.  -'No,  not  even  for  hesitation.  An 
insolent  and  in)\verfiil  foe  is  alread}'  at  tlie  castle  gate.  The  current  of  the  mighty  river  speaks  to  ns  of  his  fleets 
advancing  for  our  destruction,  and  the  telegra|)h  wires  treniljle  with  the  news  of  his  advancing  columns.  In 
the  name  of  all  most  dear  to  us,  I  entreat  you  to  go  and  meet  him."  But  there  was  little  disposition  to  comply 
with  the  Government's  wishes.  When  a  letter  from  General  Beauregard,  which  he  sent  by  his  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Chojipiu  (see  note  3,  page  23S),  making  .an  urgent  demand  for  New  Orleans  to  send  .'i.OOO  troops  to  him 
at  once,  "  to  save  the  city,"'  and  it  w.as  read  by  the  Surgeon  to  the  First  and  Second  City  Brigades,  who  were 
called  out,  their  reply  was,  "We  decline  to  go." 

2  Eichmond  correspondent  of  the  ilemiihii  Appeal. 
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Jackson,  in  Tt'imessoe,  and  Grand  Junction,'  on  tlic  southern  l)order  of  that 
State ;  Corintli,  in  JMississippi,  and  Decatur,  in  Alahama,  all  of  tliem  along 
the  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Railway,  that  stretches  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard — were  made  places  for  the  rendezvous 
of  troops  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alahama.  And  "while  Johnston 
Avas  fleeing  southward  before  the  followers  of  the  energetic  Mitchel,  to  join 
his  forces  to  those  of  Beauregard,  the  latter  was  gathering  an  army  at 
Corinth  to  confront  a  most  serious  movement  of  the  Nationals  up  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  already  alluded  to. 

"While  Grant  and  Foote  Avere  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  rebellion 
in  Middle  Tennessee   and  Western  Kentucky,  the  National   troops,   under 

Generals  Curtis,  Sigel,  and  others, 
were  carrying  the  standard  of  the 
Republic,  in  triumph  into  Arkansas, 
in  the  grand  movement  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley  toward  the  Gulf 
AVe  haA'e  obserAed  hoAV  Price  Avas  ex- 
pelled from  Missouri  and  driA'en  into 
Arkansas.  He  was  closely  folloAved 
by  the  National  forces  under  the 
chief  command  of  General  Samuel  R. 
Curtis,  of  loAva,  Avho  crossed  the  line 
on  the  18th  of  February,  his  troops 
cheering  Avitli  delight  as  they  saAV  tlie 
old  flag  AvaA'ing  in  triumph  over  the 
soil  of  another  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States.  On  the  same  day. 
General  Halleck  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
to  every  loyal  heart,  by  tclegrapliing  to  General  McClellan,  "  The  flag  of 
the  Union  is  floating  in  ^VrkanSas.  .  .  .  The  army  of  the  SoutliAvest  is 
doing  its  duty  nobly." 

Curtis  pushed  on,  notAvithstanding  his  effectiAC  fighting  force  Avas  con- 
tinually diminishing,  by  the  planting  of  guards  along  his  extended  line  of 
.commimication  Avith  his  sources  of  supply  and  re-enforcements.  He  captured 
here  and  there  squads  of  Missouri  recruits  for  Price's  army;  fought  the  halt- 
ing Confederates  at  the  strong  positions  of  Sugar  Creek,'  the  Cross  HoUoaa's, 
and  other  places  in  mountain  defiles  ;  and  his  caA'alry  penetrated  as  fir  as 
Fayetteville,  the  capital  of  Washington  County,  near  the  northAvestern  border 
of  the  State.  The  Confederates  fled  so  hastily  from  Cross  Hollows  that  they 
left  behind  them  their  sick  and  Avounded,  and  stores  that  they  cov;ld  not  take 
away.     They  burned  their  extensive  barracks  there,  left  poisoned  provisions 


SAMUEi,  B.  crr.Tis. 


'  Gi-an<l  Junction  was  a  very  important  point,  being  at  the  junction  of  tlic  Cliarleston  and  Alomiiliis  Tiail- 
way  and  tlie  railway  from  New  Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  Tennessee.  It  was  only  about  two  miles  northward  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  During  all  the  time  that  the  Confederates  held  that  section  of  the  country.  Grand  Junction 
was  the  scene  of  large  gatherings  of  troops.     See  page  84S,  volume  I. 

2  Hero,  on  the  20th  of  February,  some  of  Curtis's  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Ellis,  and  Majors  McConnell, 
Wright,  and  Bolivar,  made  a  desperate  charge  on  a  brigade  of  Louisianians.  under  Colonel  Hubert.  Two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  under  Colonels  Phelps  and  Heron,  and  Captain  Ilayden,  with  his  Dubuijuc  Battery,  followed 
in  support  of  the  National  cavalry.  There  was  a  sharp  but  short  fight,  and  the  Confederates  were  dispersed. 
The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  nineteen,  killed  and  wounded. 
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in  the  patliway  of  their  fliglit,'  and,  setting  fire  to  Confederate  stores  and 
buildings  at  Fayetteville  when  they  left  it,  went  over  the  range  of  hills 
knoAvn  as  the  Boston  Mountains,  in  much  confusion.  This  march  of  the 
Nationals  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  war.  The  little  army 
had  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  often  fighting,  and  enduring 
great  privations  from  inclement  weather  and  insufficient  food. 

General  Price,  meanwhile,  had  been  joined  by  Ben  INIcCulloch,  with 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  troops,  and  his  force  had  become  fully  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  of  Curtis.  The  latter,  glancing  back  over  his  long  line 
of  communications,  and  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  his  troops  had  been  sub- 
sisting mostly  upon  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Confederates  since  he  had 
entered  Arkansas,  considered  it  j^rudent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  take  a 
stronger  position  nearer  the  Missouri  border.  He  accordingly  fell  back  from 
Fayetteville  to  Sugar  Creek,  not  fir  from  Bentonville,  the  capital  of  Benton 
County,  Arkansas.  On  the  1st  of  March  he  issued  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arkansas,  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  on  his  approach,  to  remove 
from  their  minds  the  false  impressions  which  the  Confederates  had  given  them 
of  tlie  character  of  his  army  and  the  object  of  its  presence  in  their  State.  He 
assured  all  peaceable  citizens  of  safety  and  protection  in  person  and  property, 
and  he  called  upon  the  deluded  ones  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  lay  them 
down  at  once  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  common  country. 

Curtis  did  not  wait  for  a  response  to  his  friendly  commi;nication.     He 
was  aware  that  his  foe  was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  behind  the 
sheltering  hills  was  preparing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.     Suddenly  came  the 
startlino;     intellio-ence     that     Price 
and    ]\IcCulloch    had    been   joined 
by    General    Earl    Van 
Dorn,"  one   of  the  most     °^^Zt^^ 
dashing  and  energetic  of 
the   Confederate    officers,   who   had 
lately    been     appointed* 
commander  of  the  Irans- 
Mississippi   Department  ;"    also   by 
General  Albert  Pike,*  at  the  liead 
of  a  considerable  body  of  half-civi- 
lized   Indians,    making    the    whole 
Confederate    foi'ce,    including    large 
numbers    of   Arkansas    compulsory 
recruits,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
strong.'*     These   were    in    and   near 
Boston  Mountains  at  the  beginning 
of  March.     Van  Dorn,  the  senior  officer,  was  in  chief  command,  and  he  Avas 


EARL   VAN    noKN. 


'  They  left  poisoned  provisions  .it  a  place  called  Mud  Town,  of  which  forty-two  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Fifth  Missouri  cavalry  partook.  Several  of  them  died,  .and  all  suffered  much. — llalleck's  dispatch  to 
McClellan,  Feb.  27,  1S62. 

2  lie  had  como  from  Hichmond  with  instructions  from  Davis  to  stop  the  march  of  the  National  troops 
southwavd. 

'  See  pase  475,  volume  I. 

<  Arkans.as,  Louisian.a,  and  Texas  troop.'s  under  McCulloch,  13,000,  Choctaw,  Cherokee.  Chickasaw,  and  other 
Indians,  with  two  white  regiments  under  Pike,  about  4,000;  and  Missouri  troops  under  Price,  about  8,000. 
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rallying  the  whole  Confederate  army  in  that  quarter,  to  drive  Curtis  back  into 
]Mij>souri.  Tlie  forces  of  the  latter,  of  all  arms,  did  not  at  that  time  exceed 
eleven  thousand  men,  Mith  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  including  a  mountain 
howitzer.  Satisfied  that  he  must  soon  fight  a  greatly  superior  force,  he 
at  once  prejxared  for  the  encounter  by  so  arranging  his  troops  as  best  to 
])resent  a  strong  front  to  the  foe  from  whatever  point  he  might  api)roach. 
His  head-quarters  wei'e  near  Cross  Hollows,  on  the  main  road  and  telegraph 
line  from  Fayetteville  to  Springfield.^ 

The  advent  of  General  Van  Dorn  in  the  Confederate  camp  Avas  a  cause 
for  great  rejoicing.  Forty  heavy  o-uns  thundered  a  welcome,  and  the  chief 
harangued  his  troops  in  a  boastful  and  grandiloquent  style."  For  the  jiur- 
j)ose  of  encouraging  the  people  to  take  np  arms,  he  caused  telegraphic  dis- 
patches to  be  published,  falsely  proclaiming  a  great  battle  at  Columbus,  in 
which  the  Nationals  had  lost  three  gun-boats  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  and 
he  told  his  dupes  that  the  way  was  now  opened  to  drive  the  invaders  from 
the  soil  of  Arkansas,  and  give  a  final  and  successful  blow  for  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy.^ Van  Dorn's  iireliminaries  Avere  followed  by  vigorous  measures. 
Two  days  afterward  his  troops  were  in  motion  for  offensive  action,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  full  expectation  of  gaining  a  victory  whenever  they  should  meet 
the  Nationals. 


'  The  followins:  was  the  disposition  of  the  Kational  forces  on  tlie  4th  of  March.  The  First  and  Second 
Divisions,  under  General  Sigel  and  Colonel  Asboth,  were  at  Cooper's  farm,  near  Osage  Springs,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Bentonville,  the  capital  of  Benton  County,  under  general  orders  to  move  ronnd  to  Sugar  Creek, 
about  fourteen  miles  eastward.  The  Third  Division,  under  General  Jelferson  C.  Davis  (acting  major-general), 
was  at  Sugar  Creek ;  and  the  Fourth  Di\ision,  under  Colonel  "E.  A.  Carr  (acting  brigadier-general),  was  near  Cross 
Hollows,  about  twelve  miles  from  Susar  Creek.  Large  detachments  were  out  for  forage  and  information,  under 
Colonel  Vandever,  Major  Conrad,  and  others,  and  some  of  them  were  too  distant  to  engage  in  the  battle  that 
speedily  ensued.* 

■■'"Soldiers,"  he  cried,  "behold  your  leader!  lie  comes  to  show  you  the  way  to  glory  and  immortal 
renown.  He  comes  to  hurl  back  the  minions  of  the  despots  at  Washington,  whose  ignorance,  licentiousness, 
and  brutality  are  equaled  only  by  their  craven  natures.  They  come  to  free  )'our  slaves,  lay  waste  your  planta- 
tions, burn  your  villages,  and  abuse  your  loving  wives  and  beautiful  daughters."  yan  Dorn  had  sent  forth  a 
characteristic  address  to  "the  young  men  of  Arkansas,  Te.\as.  and  Xorihern  Louisiana."  "  We  have  voted  to  be 
free,"  he  said.  "  We  must  now  fight  to  be  free,  or  present  to  the  world  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  nation  of 
braggarts,  more  contemptible  than  the  tyrants  who  seek  to  ensl  ive  us.  The  flag  of  our  country  is  wavins  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Missouri — planted  there  by  my  hands,  under  authority  from  our  chief  magistrate.  It  repre- 
sents all  that  is  dear  to  us  in  life.  Shall  it  w.ave  there  in  melancholy  loneliness,  as  a  fall  leaf  in  our  jirimeval 
forests,  or  shall  its  beautiful  field  and  bright  stars  flaunt  in  the  breeze  over  the  bright  battalions  of  Arkansas,  of 
Texas,  and  of  Louisiana,  as  they  are  marshaling  to  do  battle  with  Missouri  for  victory,  for  honor,  and  for  inde- 
pendence ?  Awake,  young  men  of  Arkansas,  and  arm !  Beautiful  maidens  of  Louisiana,  smile  not  upon  the 
craven  youth  who  may  linger  by  your  hearth  when  the  rude  blast  of  war  is  sounding  in  your  ears!  Te.xas  chiv- 
alry, to  .arms !  Hardships  and  hunser,  disease  and  death  are  preferable  to  slavish  subjugation  ;  and  a  nation  with 
a  briglit  page  in  history  and  a  glorious  epitaph  Is  better  than  a  vassaled  land  with  honor  lost,  and  a  people  sunk 
in  infamy." 

3  General  Curtis's  second  report  to  General  Halleck. 

*  The  following  was  the  composition  of  General  Curtis'a  nrmy  fit  this  time  : — 

Firtt  liirition,  commanded  by  Colonel  Peter  J.  Oslerhaus,  consisted  of  the  Thirly-siith  Illintis,  Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Missouri,  a 
battalion  of  the  Third  Missouri;  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-fourih  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Coler  ,  two  battalions  of  Illinois  cavalry, 
and  batteries  A  and  B,  twelve  guns.     There  was  also  a  brigade  of  two  regiments  niider  Colonel  Greasel. 

The  icconii  iii'ijion,  commanded  by  Colonel  (acting  Brigadier  General)  Asboth,  consisted  of  two  brigades,  tlie  first  commanded  by 
Col  nel  Schaelfer,  and  composed  of  the  Second  Missouri  and  Second  Ohio  Battery,  six  cuns,  under  Lieutenant  Chapman.  The  Second 
B  ip;ide,  Colonel  Joliet,  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Jlissouri ;  the  Sixth  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  cavalry  ,  and  a  flying 
battery  of  six  guns,  under  Captain  Elbert.    These  two  divisions  were  commanded  by  General  Sigel. 

Tlie  Tfiird  Lirttiim,  under  Brigadier-General  J.  C.  Davis,  consisted  of  two  brigades  ;  the  first  composed  of  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  and 
Twenty-second  Indiana;  and  an  Indiana  battery  of  six  guns  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Barton.  The  second,  connniinded  by  Coloni  1 
White,  W.1S  composed  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  ar.d  Ninth  Missouri,  and  the  First  Missouri  cavalr)-,  wi:h  a  battery  of  four  guns. 

TJte  Fourth  Lirisiun.  under  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr,  was  composed  of  two  brigades.  The  first,  under  Coh^nel  Dodge,  C(  nsist  rg  of  the 
Fourth  Iowa,  Thirty-fiftli  Illinois,  and  an  Iowa  battery  under  Captain  Jones.  The  Second  Brigade,  under  Colonel  \  andever,  was  com- 
4iosed  of  the  Ninth  Itiwn,  Twentv -filth  Missouri,  Third  IlHm.is  Cavalry,  and  a  Dubuque  battery  •  f  six  guns  under  Captain  Hayden.  There 
were  also  two  battilions  of  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry  under  Captain  Bussey,  «i  d  a  battery  of  four  mountain  howitzers  under  Captain  Stevens, 
that  were  not  brigadei.    There  w:;s  also  a  battaliin  cf  cavalry  under  Jlojcr  Eowen,  noting  os  General  Cortis's  body-guard. 
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The  morning  of  the  5th"  (when  Van  Dorn  moved)  was  bkxstery,  and  snow 
covered  the  ground.     Curtis  was  unsusi>icious  of  the  movements 

j?i'  ,M,  111'1/t  1  -I    « March,  1SC2. 

oi  his  enemy  until  two  oclock  m  the  afternoon,  when  scouts  and 
fugitive  citizens  came  liurrying  to  liis  tent,  in  which  he  was  writing,  Avith  the 
startling  intelligence  that  the  Confederates  were  approacliing  in  large  force 
from  the  direction  of  Fayetteville,  that  their  artillery  had  already  passed  that 
place,  and  that  their  cavalry  would  be  at  Elm  Springs,  not  more  than  twelve 
•miles  from  head-quarters,  that  night.  Curtis  at  once  determined  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  Sugar  Creek  Valley,  not  far  from  Mottsville,  and  a  short 
distance  south  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  portion  of  a  spur  of  tlio  Ozark  Mountains,  on 
the  highway  between  Fayetteville  and  Springfield,  where  there  was  a  good 
point  for  defense  and  an  abundance  of  water,  and  where  General  Davis  had 
already  thrown  up  intrenchments.'  He  gave  orders  accordingl)^  and  there, 
on  the  raornino;  of  tlie  Gtli  of  March,*  the  ojreater  portion  of  his 

.  ' 1862 

troops  were  gathered,  excepting  those  under  General  Sigel  and  a 
few  "\\'ho  were  yet  abroad.     Siii'cl  had  moved  his  camp"  from  Osao-e 

.  .  ^  .  ~         c  March  1 

Springs  to  a  point  nearer  Bentonville,  to  secure  a  better  position 
for  obtaining  forage.     He  now  found  his  command,  and  a  train  of  two  hun- 
dred wagons,  placed  in  a  perilous  position  by  Van  Dorifs  sudden  and  unex- 
pected advance ;  but,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  he  extricated  them  with 
small  loss. 

Van  Dorn  had  marched  rapidly  from  his  camp  near  the  Boston  Mountains, 
in  the  edge  of  the  Indian  Country,  about  fifty  miles  from  Pea  Ridge,  accom- 
panied by  Generals  Price,  McCulloch,  Mcintosh,  and  Pike.  Informed  of  the 
strength  of  Curtis's  position  in  front,  he  left  the  direct  road  at  Fayetteville, 
and,  marching  more  westward  through  Bentonville,  struck  the  liighway  near 
the  State  line,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Nationals,  thereby,  as  he  thought,  cutting  off"  Curtis's  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments, and  securing  him  and  his  army  as  captives.  It  was  while  he  was  on 
that  march  from  Fayetteville  that  his  aiiijroach  was  made  known.'' 
He  encamped  that  night  at  Cross  Hollows,^  which  Carr  had  left; 
and  Sigel,  by  a  skillful  movement  in  sending  cavalry  to  Osage  Sprinj^s  to 
cover  his  right  flank,  safely  conducted  his  train  from  McKissick's  farm,  west 
of  Bentonville,  to  the  latter  place,  and  secured  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Con- 
federates. Leaving  a  rear-guard  (Thirty-sixth  Illinois  and  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Missouri)  at  Bentonville,  he  sent  his  train  forwai-d  toward  Sugar 
Creek.  Mistaking  an  order,  Colonel  Schaeffer  Avith  the  Second  Missouri  also 
Avent  forAvard,  leaving  only  about  six  hundred  men  and  five  pieces  of  lio-ht 
artillery  behind.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  battalion  of  cavalry  forming 
Price's  body-guard,  and  Louisiana  infantry.  Fortunately,  Sigel  had  remained 
with  his  rear-guard,  and  he  handled  his  little  band  so  skillfully  and  braA-ely 
that  they  cut  their  Avay  through,  and,  changing  front,  they  fought  and  fell 


'  That  valley  is  low,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide.  The  hills  are  high  on  hath  sides,  and  the  main 
road  from  Fayetteville.  hy  Cross  Hollows  to  Keitsville,  intercepts  the  valley  nearly  at  i-i^ht  anfj;Ies.  The  road 
from  Fayetteville,  by  Bentonville,  to  Keitsville  is  quite  a  d6t()ur,but  it  also  comes  up  the  Susar  Creek  A'alley.— 
General  Sturtris's  Second  Report. 

'■'  This  is  a  place  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Osage  Creek,  and  not  fiir  from  those  of  Sugar  Creek.  It  was  so 
named  because  three  hollows,  or  ravines,  from  75  to  100  feet  wide,  there  cross  each  other.  It  was  to  this  strong 
position  that  General  Price  fled  when  he  left  Missonri,  and  from  which  Curtis  drove  him  in  the  march  to 
Fayetteville. 
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Lack  alternately  along  the  cross  road  leading  through  Leetown  to  the  Elk- 
horn  Tavern,  until  they  were  met  by  re-enforcements  sent  out  by  Curtis,  when 
the  pursuit  ended.  In  this  gallant  affair  Sigel  lost  twenty-eight  killed  and 
wounded  and  al)out  tifty  made  prisoners.'  The  latter  were  chiefly  Schaeffer's 
men,  who  liad  fallen  into  an  ambuscade.  The  remainder  joined  the  forces 
of  Davis  and  Carr  at  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  an  elevated  table-land 
broken  by  i-avines,  and  inclosed  in  a  large  bend  of  Sugar  Creek. 

Van  Dorn  completed  his  flank  movement  on  the  night  of  the 
eth,"  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Nationals  early  the  following 
morning.  He  left  a  small  force  to  make  a  feint  on  their  front, 
while  Pike,  with  his  Indian  followers,  took  position  about  two  miles  to  their 
right,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  main  point  of  attack  in  their  rear. 
Price  occupied  the  main  road  not  far  from  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  north  of  Curtis's 
camp,  and  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  lay  north  of  Sigel  and  Davis,  after  the 
National  army  had  changed  position,  as  we  shall  observe  presently.  In  the 
mean  time  Curtis  had  been  busy  in  felling  trees  to  Ijlock  the  avenues  of 
approach  to  his  camp,  and  the  roads  running  parallel  to  the  main  highway. 
Breastworks  had  been  speedily  constructed  at  important  points,  and  a  bat- 
tery had  been  planted  and  masked  near  the  passage  of  the  main  road  across 
Sugar  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  General  Davis.  His  position  was  strong. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Curtis  was  first  informed  of  Van  Dorn's  flank 
m.ovement,  which  seriously  threatened  the  communication  between  his  camp 
and  his  resources.  The  peril  was  extreme,  and  prompt  action  was  necessary. 
He  at  once  changed  his  front  to  rear,  brinoing-  his  line  of  battle  across  Pea 
Ridge,  and  prepared  to  fight.  The  number  of  his  foes  was  more  than  double 
that  of  his  own,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  He  must  either  fight  or  make 
a  perilous  flight.  His  ample  preparations  to  receive  Van  Dorn  in  his  front 
were  now  useless,  and  he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  skillful  Mississippian  on 
a  field  of  the  latter's  own  choosing.     In  that  change  of  front,  the  First  and 

Second  divisions,  under  Sigel  and 
Asboth,  were  on  liis  left,  the  Third, 
under  Davis,  composed  his  center, 
and  Carr's  Fourth  division  formed 
his  right.  His  line  of  battle  stretched 
betAveen  three  and  four  miles,  from 
Sugar  Creek  to  Elkhorn  Tavern. 
Confronting  this  was  the  Confede- 
rate line,  with  Price  and  his  Mis- 
sourians  on  their  right,  Mcintosh  in 
the  center,  and  McCulloch  on  their 
left.  A  broad  and  deep  ravine  called 
Cross  Timber  Hollow,  covered  with 
fallen  trees,  intersected  the  lines  of 
both  armies,  and  made  maneuvering 
very  difficult. 

At    about    half-past    ten    in    the 


ALEXANDER   ASBOTH. 


>  Congratulating  his  troops  on  the  15th  of  March,  Sigel  said  of  this  affair — "On  the  retreat  from  Bentonville 
to  Sugar  Creek,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  you  cut  your  way  through  an  enemy  at  least  five  times  stronger  than 
yourselves." 
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morning,"  Colonel  Osterhaus  was  sent  out  with  a  detachment  of  the  Third 
Iowa  cavalry  and  some  light  artillery  (Davidson's  Peoria  Battery), 
supported  by  the  First  Missouri  cavalry.  Colonel  Ellis,  and  Twenty-  "  ^^g^  ^' 
second  Indiana,  Colonel  Hendricks,  to  fall  upon  Van  Dorn's  cen- 
ter before  he  could  fully  form  in  battle  order.  Just  as  this  movement  had 
commenced,  and  Curtis  was  giving  instructions  to  division  commanders 
at  Asboth's  tent,  word  came  to  him  that  his  pickets,  under  IVIajor  Weston 
(Twenty-fourth  Missouri),  on  his  extreme  right,  near  Elkhorn  Tavern,  had 
been  heavily  attacked.  Colonel  Carr  Avas  at  once  sent  to  the  support  of 
"Weston,  and  a  severe  battle  ensued.  Thus  opened  the  fight  on  that  eventful 
morning.  Meanwhile  Osterhaus  had  advanced  about  a  mile  beyond  Lee- 
town,  and  attacked  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  body  of  Confederates  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  and  shrub-oak  thicket.  He  brought  three  cannon  (Davidson's 
Battery)  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they  were  apparently  dispersed.  Then  he 
moved  forward  with  the  Iowa  caA-alry,  to  clear  the  woods  of  any  insurgents 
that  might  be  left,  Avhen  he  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him. 
The  woods  swarmed  with  Confederates.  The  charge  of  the  cavalry  was 
broken,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  their  supports,  hotly 
pursued  by  Van  Dorn's  horse  and  foot.  Two  guns  were  captured  by  the 
latter,  and  a  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  attacking  column  seemed  inevi- 
table, when  General  Davis  and  his  division,  who  had  bivouacked  on  the  alert 
all  the  night  before,  came  to  the  rescue,  with  General  Sigel,  who  appeared 
on  the  Confederate  flank.  Curtis  had  at  first  ordered  Davis  to  the  relief  of 
Carr  on  his  extreme  right,  but,  deeming  the  peril  to  Osterhaus  the  most 
imminent,  he  directed  him  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  Davis  changed  his  march 
skillfully  under  fire,  and  advancing  through  Leetown  his  Second  brigade,' 
commanded  by  Colonel  Julius  White,  he  was  soon  fighting  heavily  with 
McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  and  Pike's  Indians,  under  himself  and  Ross.  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Confederates  Avere  continually  re-en- 
forced. Davis  and  Osterhaus  recoiled  and  recovered  alternately;  and  the 
line  of  battle  swayed  like  a  pendulum.  The  issue  of  the  strife  seemed  doubt- 
ful, Avhen  the  Eighteenth  Indiana,  Avho  had  been  ordered  to  attack  tlie  Con- 
federate flank  and  rear,  performed  the  duty  so  vigorously  with  ball  and 
bayonet  that  they  drove  them  from  that  part  of  the  field,  strewed  it  with 
the  dead  and  Avounded  bodies  of  Texans  and  Indians,  and  recaptured  the  two 
cannon  which,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  were  instantly  trained  upon 
their  foe.  That  regiment  and  the  TAventy-second  (Colonel  II.  D.  Wash- 
burn), from  the  same  State,  were  conspicuous  for  tlieir  gallantry  on  the 
occasion.  The  latter  had  engaged  a  large  force  of  Arkansas  troops  and 
Indians,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  Confederates  had  noAv  become  fugitives  in  turn.  In  their  flight  they 
left  their  dead  and  Avounded  on  the  field,  among  Avhom  Avere  Generals 
McCulloch  and  JNIcIntosh,  mortally  hurt.  The  insurgents  tried  to  re-form  at 
their  former  position  on  the  Bentonville  road,  but  the  arrival,  at  about  this 
time,  of  Sigel  Avith  two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  (l8-pounders)  settled  the 
issue  of  the  day.  After  a  brief  but  sharp  artillery  duel,  the  Confederates 
were  driven  back,  and  Sigel's  heavy  gnus,  Avith  Osterhaus's  command,  Avere 


1  See  sub-note,  page  252. 
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moved  toward  ihe  right  to  assist  Colonel  Carr,  if  necessary.  The  day  was 
fiist  wearing  away,  and,  there  being  no  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates  to  renew  the  fight,  Davis's  command  bivouacked  on  the 
field  they  liad  so  nobly  assisted  in  winning.' 

While  the  battle  was  raging  in  the  centei-,  Curtis's  right  wing  was  heavily 
pressed.  Colonel  Carr  had  moved  np  the  main  road  toward  Elkhorn  Tavern  ; 
Colonel  Dodge's  brigade  filing  off  to  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  Ben- 
tonville,  where  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Iowa  Battery,  opened  upon  the  Con- 
federates, and  a  smart  artillery  fight  ensued,  in  which  infiintry  were  engaged. 
Colonel  Vandever's  brigade  passed  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  tavern,  and 
Captain  Ilayden's  Dubuque  battery  at  about  nine  o'clock  also  opened  upon  the 
C on fe derates. **  Yerv  soon  there  was  fi^-hting  along  the  whole  line  of  Carr's 
division,  and  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Dubuque  battery  was  captured  by  the, 
foe.  So  fierce  and  hea^'y  was  the  work  of  the  Confederates,  that  Carr  was 
driven  back  a  short  distance  after  an  liour's  hard  fighting.  Still  hard  pressed, 
he  fought  on.  Ht  sent  for  re-enforcements,  but  all  Curtis  could  spare  were  a 
few  cavalry,  his  body-guard,  and  a  little  mountain  howitzer,  under  Major 
Bowen.  He  told  the  fjallant  Colonel  to  stand  firm,  and  he  did  so.  Again, 
when  Carr  thou^'lit  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  Curtis  sent  him  word  to 
"persevere"  and  he  should  receive  succor.  He  did  so  at  a  fearful  cost  —  how 
fearful,  the  records  of  the  sad  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fourth  and 
Ninth  Iowa,  and  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  bear  witness,  A 
little  later,  when  Curtis  was  satisfied  that  his  left  and  center  were  safe,  he  sent 
first  some  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  to  Carr's  aid.  Then  he  ordered 
General  Asboth  to  move  to  the  right  with  his  division,  by  the  Fayetteville 
road,  and  take  position  at  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  while  Sigel  should  re-enforce 
Davis,  and,  if  proper,  press  toward  the  Elkhorn  also.  Asboth  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Commanding  General,  who  arrived  at  Carr's  position  at  about 
five  o'clock,  and  found  him  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  fighting  bravely. 
Many  of  his  officers  were  disabled,  and  his  dead  and  maimed,  composing 
nearly  one-fourth  of  his  entire  command,  strewed  the  ground,  over  which  he 
had  been  pushed  back  about  a  mile.  For  seven  hours  he  had  contested  the 
field  inch  by  inch,  under  a  continuous  fire. 

The  re-enforcements  were  timely,  and  prevented  more  severe  disaster. 
General  Asboth  planted  his  cannon  in  the  road  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  at 
short  range,  but  was  soon  severely  wounded,  while  his  guns  became  silenced 
for  want  of  ammunition.  The  fight,  for  a  time,  Avas  very  fierce.  The  Second 
Missouri  regiment  became  hotly  engaged  ;  and  the  Fourth  Iowa,  who  were 
falling  back  in  good  order,  after  exhausting  their  ammunition,  quickly  obeyed 
a  command  to  make  a  bayonet  charge,  and  so  recovered  the  field  they  had 
abandoned.  One  of  Curtis's  body-guard  was  shot  dead,  and  an  orderly  near 
the  General  Avas  hit  with  a  bullet.     The  pressure  on  his  line  Avas  yet  heavy 


1  This  has  been  called  The  Battle  of  Leetown,  It  having  been  fought  near  that  village. 

2  Colonel  Vanaever  had  been  to  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a  regiment  of 
insurgents  there.  These  had  left  two  days  befoi-e.  On  receiving  a  message  from  General  Curtis,  .announcing 
the  .approach  of  A'an  Dorn,  A'andever  made  a  forced  march  of  forty-one  miles  to  the  National  camp,  making  only 
three  halts,  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  during  the  entire  distance.  The  infantry  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Iowa  and 
Twenty-fifth  Missouri.  Vandevor  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  went  Into  the  fight  refreshed.  Another 
expedition  under  Major  Conrad,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  infantry,  a  section  of  artillery,  and  a  batt.alion 
of  cavalry  which  b.ad  been  sent  toward  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Nation,  did  not  return  in  time  to  engage  in  the 
battle. 
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and  unabated,  and  Asboth  had  directed  his  now  useless  cannon  to  be  taken 
back  to  a  place  of  safety,  Avhon  a  courier  came  from  Sigel  to  herald  his  near 
approach.  Animated  by  these  tidings,  the  Nationals  stood  firm  until  their 
ammunition  was  entirely  exhausted  and  night  fell.  The  Confederates  fired 
the  last  shot,  but  the  Nationals  held  the  field.^  The  wearied  Union  troops 
slept  that  night  on  their  arms.  Their  right  had  suffered  disaster,  but  their 
center  had  driven  tlie  Confederates  from  the  battle-ground,  and  their  left  was 
untouched.  In  such  condition  (the  lacking  being  supplied  with  ammunition), 
they  awaited  the  dawn  to  renew  the  conflict.  Tlieir  foe,  severely  smitten 
and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  tAVO  generals  and  scores  of  maimed  and 
slaughtered  comi-ades,  Avere  quite  willing  to  have  an  opportunity  for  repose. 
Both  armies  lay  among  the  dead  and  dying  during  that  gloomy  night. 

Van  Dorn,  Avho  had  been  a  greater  part  of  the  day  in  command  of  the 
troops  that  fought  Carr,  uoav  concenti*ated  his  whole  available  force  on 
Curtis's  right.  He  lodged  at  the  Elkhorn  Tavern  that  niffht,  and  made 
preparations  to  open  the  battle  in  the  morning.  Curtis  was  vigilant,  and 
easily  penetrated  his  enemy's  designs ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  Aveariness  of 
his  troops,  he  eflfected  a  change  of  front  during  the  darkness.  At  tAA^o  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  Avas  joined  by  Sigel  and  his  command,  Avho  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  Avide  circuit  in  oi'der  to  reach  that  position,  and  at  a  little 
after  sunrise  the  Nationals  Avere  almost  ready  for  battle,  the  whole  four 
divisions  so  posted  as  to  fight  Van  Dorn  with  A'igor. 

Curtis  and  his  troops  Avere  in  fine  spirits,  and  felt  confident  of  A'ictory. 
The  silence  of  the  Confedei-ates  so  late  in  the  morning  seemed  ominous  of 
weakness,  and  Avhen  a  stir  was  observed  among  them,  the  General,  fearing 
they  might  be  moving  off,  did  not  Avait  for  Asboth  and  Sigel  to  get  into 
position,  but  ordered  DaA'is,  who  occujjied  the  center  in  the  neAV  line,  to 
open  the  battle.  Davis  at  once  deployed  Colonel  Pattison's  brigade  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  support  Klaus's 
First  Indiana  battery,  Avhich  Avas  placed  at  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  betAveen 
the  hills  at  Elkhorn  Tavern  and  the  National  camp.  DaAddson's  battery 
was  placed  in  a  similar  position  on  the  left  of  the  road,  supported  by  White's 
brigade.  These  batteries  opened  fire  briskly,  and  Avere  responded  to  Avith 
terrible  energy  fi-om  batteries  Avhich  the  Confederates  had  planted  during 
the  night,  some  of  their  lieaA^y  guns  sending  raking  shot,  and  compelling  the 
National  right  to  fall  back  to  aA'oid  them. 

The  battle-line  Avas  soon  perfected,  Avith  Asboth  and  Sigel  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  the  remainder.  Curtis  Avell  knew  the  ground  and  the  relative  position 
of  his  foe.  He  ordered  his  right  to  moA^e  forAvard  to  a  position  occupied  the 
night  before,  Avhile  the  left  Avas  so  extended  as  to  command  Pea  Ridge  and 
make  a  flank  movement  on  that  Aving  almost  impossible.  Upon  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  extreme  right,  Avhich  commanded  Van  Dorn's  center  and  left, 
he  planted  the  Dubuque  battery,  Avith  orders  for  the  right  Aving  to  sup- 
port it,  and  very  soon  its  commander,  Ilayden,  opened  a  galling  fire  on 
the  Confederates.  Captain  Davidson,  Avith  his  First  loAva  battery,  also  opened 
fire  on  their  center,  and  thus  skirmishing  Avas  kept  up  until  SigeFs  command 
on  the  left  was  in  perfect  readiness,  Avhen  the  decisive    action  commenced. 

1  This  was  called  by  the  Confederates  the  Battle  of  Elkhorn. 
Vol.  ir.— 17 
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Sif>-el  first  ordered  Colonel  Coler  to  post  his  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  along  a  fence 
in  open  view  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  which  immediately  opened  fire  on 
them.  At  the  same  time,  Sigel  placed  a  battery  of  six  guns  on  a  rise  of 
o-round  in  their  rear.  Then  the  Twelfth  Missouri  wheeled  into  line  on  the 
right  of  Color's  regiment,  and  another  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  planted  in 
a  similar  position  behind  these.  Then  other  regiments  and  other  batteries 
were  brou^-ht  into  line ;  and,  Avhen  all  were  in  readiness,  tlie  infantry  lay 
down  in  front  of  the  heavy  guns,  and  a  terrible  cannonade  was  opened. 
Battery  after  battery  of  tlie  Confederates  was  silenced  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,  and  so  horrible  was  the  tempest  of  iron  that  fell  upon  Van  Dorn  and 
his  followers  that  they  Avere  comj^elled  to  fly  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravines  of 

Cross-Timber  Hollow.  Siijel's 
infantry  at  the  same  time  crept 
steadily  forwai'd,  and  the  trooj^s 
of  the  center  and  right  j^ressed 
onward  and  joined  in  the  fight. 
VThen  the  Confederates  fled, 
Sigel's  whole  division  were  seen 
climbing  up  and  occupying  the 
rugged  hills  from  which  the  in- 
surgents liad  been  driven.^ 

The  flight  of  Van  Dorn's 
troops  was  so  sudden,  rapid, 
and  scattering,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  Curtis  to  determine 
which  way  to  follow  them  with 
the  best  effect.*^  General  Sigel 
pushed  forward  along  the  main 
road  toward  Keitsville,  where 
General  Price  had  been  posted. 
He  too  had  fled,  and  the  Con- 
federate armv,  so  strong  and  so 
confident  of  victory  twenty-four 
hours  before,  was  broken  into 
fragments.^ 
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'••  The  upward  moveinent  of  the  gallant  Thirty-sixth  Illini)is,"  said  Curtis,  in  his  report,  "  with  its  dark- 
blue  line  of  men  and  its  gleaming  bayonets,  steadily  rose  from  base  to  summit,  when  it  dashed  forward  into  the 
forest,  driving  and  scattering  the  rebels  from  these  commanding  heights.  The  Twelfth  Missouri,  far  in  advance 
of  others,  rushed  into  the  enemy's  lines,  bearing  off  a  flag  and  two  jiieces  of  artillery.  Everywhere  our  line 
moved  forward  and  the  foe  as  gradually  withdrew.  The  roar  of  cannon  .and  small  arms  was  continuous,  and  no 
force  could  then  withstand  the  converging  line  and  concentrated  cross-fire  of  our  gallant  troops.  Our  guns 
continued  some  time  after  the  rebel  fire  ceased,  and  the  rebels  had  gone  down  into  the  deep  caverns  through 
which  they  had  begun  their  jirecipitate  flight.     Finally,  our  firing  ceased.     The  enemy  suddenly  vanished.'' 

2  •'  Following  down  the  main  ro.id,  which  enters  a  deep  e.afion,  I  saw  some  straggling  teams  and  men  running 
in  great  trepidation  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountain.  I  directed  a  battery  to  move  forward,  which  threw  a 
few  shots  at  them,  followed  by  a  pursuit  of  cavalry,  comprised  of  the  Benton  Hussars,  and  my  escort  from 
Rowen's  battalion,  which  was  all  the  cavalry  convenient  at  the  time.  General  Sigel  also  followed  in  pursuit 
toward  Keitsville,  while  I  returned,  trying  to  check  a  movement  which  led  my  forces  north,  where  I  was  confi- 
dent a  frightened  foe  was  not  likely  to  go.  I  soon  found  the  rebel  forces  had  divided  and  gone  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  it  was  several  hours  before  I  learned  that  the  main  force,  after  entering  the  caflon,  had  turned  short  to 
the  right,  following  ravines  which  led  into  the  Iluntsville  road  in  a  due  south  direction.  General  Sigel  followed, 
some  miles  north,  toward  Keitsville.  firing  on  the  retreating  force  that  ran  .away;  Colonel  Bussy,  with  cavalry 
and  the  little  howitzers.  followe<l  beyond  Bentonville;  I  camped  on  the  field,  and  made  provision  for  burying  tho 
dead  and  care  of  the  wounded." — General  Curtis,  in  his  oflicial  report. 

3  Reports  of  General  Curtis  and  his  subordinate  olficers ;  also  of  Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Price. 
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The  hard  struggle  during  those  early  days  of  Spring,"  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  x\rkansas,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  '  notwithstandino-  its  maajnitude,  Avas  "^'"'ci^*;-  '^s, 
not  of  very  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the 
"war.  There  was  heavy  loss  incurred  by  both  parties.*  Although  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  Nationals,  the  spoils  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  of  incon- 
siderable consequence,  for  Yau  Dorn  managed  very  skillfully  in  carrying 
away  nearly  all  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Indeed,  his  whole  desigu 
in  fi;ivin<x  battle  on  the  mornin<x  of  the  8th  was  to  blind  Curtis  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  withdrawing  his  troops  and  materials  of  war.  His  army 
was  not  captured,  nor  was  it  more  than  temporarily  dispersed.  There  was 
great  gallantry  displayed  on  both  sides,  sufficient  to  receive  the  highest 
praise  from,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to,  the  friends  of  each,^  but  a 
stain  that  cannot  be  effaced  tarnishes  the  glory  of  all  the  achievements  of 
the  Confederates  on  that  occasion,  because  of  their  employment  of  Indians  in 
that  campaign,  whose  savage  atrocities  on  the  field  of  Pea  Ridge  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  denied.* 

Both  parties  tacitly  agreed  to  fight  no  more  in  that  exhausted  section  of 
the  State,  and  both  soon  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  this  conflict.  Van 
Dorn  collected  his  scattered  forces  on  the  road  between  the  Elkhorn  Tavern 
and  Bentonville,  about  eight  miles  from  the  battle-field,  made  an  arrange- 


1  The  Confederates  gave  it  the  general  title  of  Battle  of  Elkhorn. 

*  General  Curtis  reported  his  loss  at  1,351  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  (701) 
were  of  Colonel  Carr's  division.  Among  the  slain  was  Colonel  Hendricks.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was 
never  reported.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  Nationals.  Pollard  (i.  27")  says  Van  Dorn  esti- 
mated his  entire  loss  at  "about  600." 

2  Van  Dorn  wrote  to  his  superiors  at  Kichmond,  saying,  "During  the  whole  of  this  engagement  I  was  with 
the  Missourians  under  Price,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  fighters  than  these  Missouri  troops,  or  more  gallant 
kaders  th.an  General  Price  and  his  officers.  From  the  first  to  the  last  shot,  they  continually  rushed  on,  and 
never  yielded  an  inch  they  had  won  ;  and  when  at  last  they  had  orders  to  fall  back,  they  retired  steadily  and 
with  cheers." 

In  a  stirring  address  to  his  troops  from  "Camp  Pea  Eidge,"  a  week  after  the  battle,  Sisrel  said  :  "You  may 
look  with  pride  on  the  few  days  just  passed,  during  which  you  have  so  gloriously  defended  the  flag  of  the 
Union.  From  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  when  you  left  McKissick's  farm,  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  when  3'ou  arrived  from  Keitsville  in  the  common  encampment,  you  marched  fifty 
miles,  fought  three  battles,  took  not  only  a  battery  and  a  fl.ig  from  the  enemy,  but  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners.  .  .  .  You  have  done  your  duty,  and  you  can  justly  claim  your  share  in  the  common  glory 
of  this  victory.  But  let  us  not  be  partial,  unjust,  or  haughty.  Let  us  not  forget  that  alone  we  were  too  weak  to 
perform  the  great  work  before  us.  Let  us  acknowledge  the  great  services  done  by  all  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  divisions,  and  always  keep  in  mind  that  'united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.'  Let  us  hold  out 
and  pu.sh  the  work  through — not  by  mere  words  and  great  clamor— but  by  good  marches,  by  hardships  and 
fatigues,  by  strict  discipline  and  effective  battles. 

"Columbus  has  fallen,  Memphis  will  follow,  and  if  you  do  in  future  as  you  have  done  in  these  days  of  trial, 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  j'ou  will  pitch  your  tents  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  .Vrl^ansas  Kiver,  and  there 
meet  our  own  iron-clad  propellers  at  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith.  Therefore  keep  alert,  my  friends,  and  look 
forward  with  confidence." 

■•  According  to  the  statement  of  eye-witnesses,  and  a  correspondence  between  Generals  Curtis  and  Van  Dorn, 
commenced  when  the  latter  asked  (March  9th)  tlie  [irivilege  of  burying  his  dead,  the  Indians,  under  Pike  and 
IJoss,  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  shamefully  mangled  the  bodies  of  National  soldiers.  These  Indians,  many 
of  whom  claimed  to  be  civilized,  were  maddened  with  liquor,  it  is  said,  before  the  battle  of  the  7th,  that  they 
might  allow  the  savage  nature  of  their  race  to  have  unchecked  development.  In  their  fury  they  respected  none 
of  the  usages  of  war,  but  scalped  the  helpless  wounded,  and  committed  atrocities  too  horrible  to  mention.  When 
Curtis  made  the  charge  against  these  allies  of  the  insurgents.  Van  Dorn  did  not  deny  it,  but  sought  t<i  break  its 
force  by  accusing  the  Germans  in  Curtis's  army  of  murdering  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  already  observed  (pages  474  to  477,  inclusive,  volume  I.)  how  the  conspirators  had  tam[iered  with 
the  civilized  and  half-eivilizeil  Indians  in  the  regions  bordering  on  Kansas  and  Te.xas,  and  how  in  August,  1S61, 
the  Cherokees  tendered  their  sujiport  to  the  Confederate  cause.  That  was  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
which  the  emissaries  of  the  Confederates  made  the  Indians  believe  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  the  Union- 
ists, and  utter  destrijction  of  the  National  power  in  Missoiiri.  The  battle  of  Bull's  Rnn  was  represented  as  a  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  Government;  and  the  flight  of  the  Union  army  from  that  field,  and  the  death  of  Lyon, 
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ment  with  Curtis  for  burying  the  Confederate  dead,  and,  after  accomplisliing 
that  humane  object,  witlidrew ;  Curtis  gave  liis  army  ample  rest  on  tlie  field 
of  his  victory,  and  finding  no  foe  to  fight  in  that  section  of  Arkansas,  he 
marched  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Batesville,  the  cajjital  of  Independ- 
ence County,  on  the  White  River,  where  he  arrived  on  tlie  6th  of  May. 

and  the  falling:  back  of  the  Union  troops  in  Missouri  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  fixed  the  iiiijiression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  that  henceforth  the  Confederate  "Government"  would  be  the  only  ley;itimate  and 
powerful  one  on  which  they  could  rely. 

While  Chief  lioss  and  his  associates  were  perplexed  by  indecision,  Ben.  McCulloch  and  his  Texans,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  Price  in  Missouri,  marched  to  the  Indian  border,  and  required  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokecs  to  decide  ininiediately  to  which  cause  they  would  adhere,  on  penalty  of  having  their  country  ravaged 
by  20,000  Texas  and  Arkansas  troops.  This  produced  the  council  at  Tahlequah  on  the  20th  of  Auf;ust,  and  the 
message  of  Chief  Ross,  printed  on  page  4TG,  volume  I.  A  large  minority  of  both  nations,  led  by  the  Creek 
Chief  Opothlej-olo,  resisted  the  Confederates  and  their  Indian  adherents.  Between  these  and  the  Indian  insur- 
gents a  battle  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  December,  ISCl,  on  Bushy  Creek,  ISO  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith,  when 
Opothleyolo  and  his  followers,  as  we  have  observed,  were  driven  into  Kansas.  The  Indian  Territory  was  then 
left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Confederates;  and  there  it  was  that  Pike  collected  about  4.0(K)  warriors, 
who  appeared  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  FLidge.  This  was  the  only  battle  in  the  war  in  which  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  engaged  ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Confederate  officers  that  they  damaged  their  cause  more 
than  they  aided  it.  Pike  and  his  Indians  soon  afterward  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  were  not  again  sum- 
moned to  action.  In  his  official  report,  General  Van  Dorn  does  not  mention  that  any  assistance  was  derived 
from  the  plumed  Pike  and  his  dusky  followers.  That  degenerate  Bostonian  (seo  note  ],  page  475,  volume  I.) 
soon  took  otf  his  Indian  costume  and  was  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  obscurity  until  the  close  of  the  w.ir,  when  he 
re-appeared  fur  a  moment  as  a  suppliant  for  mercy,  and  was  granted  a  full  panlon  by  President  Johnson. 


■£',:/^" 
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CHAPTEK    X. 

GENERAL   MITCHEL'S    INVASION   OF   ALABAMA.— THE   BATTLES   OF   SHILOH. 

/€,^-5^e=>        ET    US    return   to    Tennessee,  and   observe    what 
\!W^''f^M''         Generals  Grant  and  Buell  did  immediately  after 
^  ^'    '     -^  the  foil  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  flight  of  the 

Confederates,  civil  and  military,  from  Nashville. 

We  left  General  Grant  at  the  Tennessee  capi- 
tal,   in     consultation     with     General 
Buell."     His    praise   was  upon    every       ^f^ro^^' 
loyal  lip.     His  s^ihere  of  action  had 
just  been   enlarged.     On  hearing  of  his  glorious 
victory  at  Fort  Donelson,  General  Ilalleck  had  assigned*  him  to 

J  '     .        .  0  6  peb.  14. 

the  command  of  the  new  District  of  West  Tennessee,  which  em- 
braced the  territory  from  Cairo,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland 
Rivers,  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Avith  his  head- 
quarters in  the  field.  It  was  a  wide  and  important  stage  for  action,  and  he 
did  not  rest  on  the  laurels  he  had  won  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  but 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  moving  vigorously  forward  in 
the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  exi^elling  the  armed  Con- 
federates from  the  Mississippi  valley.  For  that  purpose  he  made  his  head- 
quarters temporarily  at  Fort  Henry,  where  General  Lewis  Wallace  was  in 
command,  and  began  a  new  organization  of  his  forces  for  further  and  impor- 
tant acliievements.  Foote's  flotilla  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cumberland,  and 
a  part  of  it  was  sent  up  the  Tennessee  River,  while  its  commander,  as  Ave 
have  observed,  Avent  doAvn  the  Mississippi  with  a  more  poAverful  naval  arma- 
ment to  co-operate  with  the  land  troops  against  Columbus,  Hickman,  Island 
Number  Ten,  and  Ncav  Madrid. 

An  important  objective  Avas  Corinth,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Cliarleston  and  Memphis  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  and 
the  seizure  of  that  point,  as  a  strategic  position  of  vital  imi)ortance,  Avas 
Grant's  design.  It  Avould  give  the  National  forces  control  of  the  great  rail- 
way communications  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  East,  and  the  border 
slave-labor  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  Avould  also  focilitate  the  capture 
of  Memphis  l)y  forces  about  to  move  doAvn  the  Mississippi,  and  Avould  give 
aid  to  the  important  movement  of  General  Curtis  in  Arkansas.  Grant  Avas 
taking  vigorous  measures  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  Avhen  an  order 
came  from  General  Halleck,'  directing  him  to  turn  over  his  forces  ^  •^a.vuh.  4 
to  his  junior  in  rank.  General  C.  F.  Smith,  and  to  remain  himself 
at  Fort  Henry.  Grant  Avas  astonished  and  mortified.  He  Avas  unconscious 
of  acts  deserving  of  the  displeasure  of  his  superior,  and  he  requested  Ilalleck 
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to  relieve  him  entirely  from  duty.  That  officer,  made  satisfied  that  no  fault 
could  justly  be  found  with  Grant,  wrote  a  letter  to  head-quartei-s  that  removed 
all  misconception,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  latter  was  restoi-ed  to  the 
chief  command.'  This  satisfied  the  loyal  people,  who  were  becoming  im- 
patient because  of  seeming  injustice  toward  a  successful  commander. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  that  gathered  at  Fort  Henry  had  been  sent  up  the 
Tennessee  in  transports.  The  unarmored  gun-boats  Tylir  and  Lexington 
had  gone  forward  as  far  as  Pittsburg  Landing,  at  the  termination  of  a  road 

from  Corinth,  and   about  twenty  miles 
from  that  place.     There  they  were  as- 
sailed by  a  six-gun  battery,  which,  after 
a     mutual    cannonade,    was    silenced. 
When  the  report  of  this  success  reached 
General    Smith,    sixty-nine    transports, 
with  over  thirty  thousand  troojjs,  were 
moved    np    the    river.^     The    advance 
(Forty-sixth    Ohio,    Colonel 
-March  10,    ^Yorthington)  landed  at  Sa- 
vannah,"  the  capital  of  Har- 
din County,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  took  military  possession  of 
the  place.     General  Smith,  whose  head- 
quarters were  on  the  steamer  Leonora., 
immediately  sent  out  scouts  in  the  di- 
rection of  Corinth,  where  Beauregard 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  concentrate  an  army  to  oppose  this  formidable 
movement.     Their  reports  satisfied  him  that  the  Confederates  were  not  then 
more  than  ten  thousand  strong  in  his  front,  and  that  their  caj^ture  or  dis- 
persion would  be  an  easy  matter.     He  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  move  upon 
them  at  once,  and,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  he  ordered  General  Lewis  Wal- 
lace, with  his  division,  to  Crump's  Landing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
four  miles  above  Savannah,  and  thence  sixteen  miles  westAvard  to  Purdy, 
a  village  on  the  railway  between  Humbolt,  in  Tennessee,  and  Corinth,  to 
destroy  portions  of  the  road  and  important  bridges  in  that  vicinity,  and 
especially  one  Avith  extended  trestle-work  at  each  end,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Purdy.     This  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  for  General  Cheatham,  with 
a  large  force  of  the  Confederates,  was  lying  near,  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.     But    it  was  successfully  accomplished   by  a   battalion  of  Ohio 
cavalry,  iinder  Major  Hayes,  in  the  midst  of  a  series   of  heavy   thunde:*- 


Cn.VRLES    FERGUSON    SMITIl.-" 


'  It  seems  that  some  malignant  or  jealous  person  hait  made  Grant's  consnlt.ition  with  Bnell  at  Nashville  seem 
like  an  offense  iigainst  General  Ilalleck,  his  immediate  (*liief ;  an<l  the  niareh  of  General  Smith's  forces  np  the 
Cumberland  from  FortDonelson  was  condemned  as  a  military  blunder.  Grant's  Inability,  on  account  of  sufficient 
reasons,  to  report  the  exact  condition  of  his  forces  at  that  time  was  also  a  cause  of  complaint;  and.  without 
inquiry,  he  was  suspended  from  the  chief  commapd  for  ten  days. — See  Coppee's  Grant  and  his  Campaigns. 
Ktitc  on  pajre  SI. 

*  '"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thincr  more  orderly  and  beautiful."  wrote  General  Wallace  to  the  author, 
soon  afterward,  "  than  the  movement  of  this  army  up  the  river.  The  transports  of  each  division  were  assembh-.l 
to'.'ether  in  the  order  of  march.  At  a  sicrnal.  they  put  out  in  line,  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  siddiers 
and  materials.  Cannon  find,  regiments  cheered,  bands  played.  Looking  up  the  river,  after  the  boats  had  one 
by  one  taken  their  places,  a  srreat  dense  column  of  smoke,  extending  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  marked  the 
sinuosities  of  the  stream  ami  buns  in  the  air  like  a  pall.     It  was,  indeed,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.'' 

*  From  a  photograph  by  Braly.  taken  before  the  war. 
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showers.  A  train,  croAvdcd  with  Confederate  troops,  came  down  while  tlie 
bridcre  and  trestle-work  were  burning,  and  escaped  capture  by  reversing  the 
engine  and  fleeing  at  railway  speed. 


riTTBBtJRG   LANDING,   IN  1S66. 
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General  Sherman's  division  was  sent  farther  up  the  river  to  Tyler's  Land- 
ing," at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  just  within  the  borders  of 
Mississippi,  to  strike  the   Charleston   and   Memphis    railway  at     "  ^^'^^?^  ^'^ 
Burnsville,  a  little  east  of  Corinth.    Floods  prevented  his  reaching 
the  railway,  when,  by  order  of  General  Smith,  he  turned  back  and  disem- 
barked at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh  Meeting- 
house, a  little  lofj-buildinfj  in  the  forest,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Tennessee  River,  that  belonged  to  the 
Methodists.     General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  took  j^os- 
session   of    Pittsburg   Landing'  without    opposition, 
and  held  it  in  quiet  imtil  the  night  of  the      ^ , , 
20th,*  when  a  scouting  party,  comjDOsed 
of  detachments  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  and  Fifth  Ohio 
cavalry,  three  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  infontry,  all  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heath,  went  out  in  the  direction  of  the  railway,  near 


BiriLOn   MEETINO-IIOUSE. 


1  Pittsburg  Landing  was  the  projected  site  of  a  commercial  river-town,  to  rival  Savannah,  below  it,  and 
Ilamburg,  above  it.  The  only  buildings  there  were  a  store-house  on  a  terrace,  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  near 
the  shore,  and  a  dwelling-house,  on  the  high  bank  above,  which  served  as  a  post-office.  When  the  writer  visited 
the  L.inding,  in  April,  1S66,  only  a  few  scattered  bricks  and  some  charred  wood  were  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  the 
buildings.  In  the  view  here  given,  the  spectator  is  looking  down  the  Tennessee  Eiver  from  across  tlie  ravine 
and  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  the  gun-boats  T>/fer  and  Lexhuiton  lay  on  Sun- 
day night,  April  6th  and  Tth.    The  river  had  been  made  brim  full  by  recnt  rains  at  the  time  of  the  author's  visit 
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Iiikii.  These  encountered,  and,  in  a  skii-niish  in  Black  Jack  Forest,  dispersed, 
six  hundred  Coiifeilerute  horsemen,  on  their  way  to  surprise  and  attack  Ilurl- 
but's  encampment.'     These  had  come  from  Beaui-egard's  army  at  Corinth. 

While  tlie  movement  up  the  Tennessee  Avas  going  on.  General  Buell's 
army  was  slowly  making  preparations  to  march  southward  overland  and 
join  Grant's  at  Savannah.  It  was  not  until  the  28th  of  March,  when  Grant's 
position  had  hecome  a  perilous  one,  as  we  shall  observe,  that  Buell  left  Nash- 
ville. A  part  of  his  force,  under  General  jMitchel,  went  in  the  direction  of 
Huntsville,  in  northern  Alabama,  to  seize  and  liold  the  ^Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railway  at  that  place,  while  the  main  body  under  Buell,  composed  of  the 
division  of  Generals  Thomas,  McCook,  Nelson,  Crittenden,  and  T.  J.  Wood, 
moved  more  to  the  westward  by  way  of  Columbia,  at  which  place  they  left 
the  railway. 

General  James  S.  Xegley  was  left  in  command  of  reserves  at  Nashville, 

where  lie  immediately  commenced  cast- 
ing up  strong  fortifications  on  the 
surrounding  heights  for  its  defense. 
Among  these.  Fort  Negley  Avas  the 
most  foiTnidable  and  conspicuous.  It 
was  erected  on  the  most  commanding 
hill  near  the  city;  and  on  other  emi- 
nences redoubts  and  block-houses  Avere 
soon  built. 

The  Confederates  under  Johnston,  as 
we  have  observed,  hastened  from  Nash- 
ville to  Murfrecsboro,  twenty-five  miles 
below,  on  the  railway  leading  to  Chat- 
tanooga." From  that  point  they  went 
across  the  country  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  to  form  a  junction- with  the 
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'  This  skirmish  was  maintained  by  the  advanced  company  of  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain  Georsre  Dod^c. 
2  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  John  Morgan,  the  famous  guerrilla  chief,  first  became  conspicuous.  Tlio 
Confederate  Congress  had  given  its  sanction  to  what  the  Spaniards  call  guerrilla  warfare,  which  was  carried  on  in 
small  bands  bj'  troops  not  under  any  brigade-commanders,  roaming  at  pleasure,  with  power  to  take  any  thing 
from  foes  or  neutrals,  but  generally  responsilile  to  the  major-general  commanding  in  their  department.  They 
became,  in  many  instances,  mere  roving  bands  of  marauders  and  plunderers,  equally  terrible  to  all  parties. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  those  was  Morgan,  a  young  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  well 
made,  strong,  agile,  and  pei-fect  master  of  himself.  lie  had  a  keen,  bluish-gray  eye,  a  light  complexion,  sandy 
h.air,  and  generally  wore  a  moustache.  Before  the  war  he  was  known  as  a  generous  and  jollv  horse-loving  and 
horse-racing  Kcntuckian,  and  he  had  great  influence  over  his  associates.  He  was  an  admirable  horseman  ai.d 
precise  marksman.  lie  was  an  inexorable  disciplinarian,  and  demanded  implicit  obedience.  lie  once  ordered 
one  of  his  troopers  to  perform  some  perilous  act  in  battle.  The  man  did  not  move.  "Do  you  understan<l  my 
orders?"  asked  the  chief.  "Yes,  Captain,  but  I  cannot  obey,"  was  the  answer.  ''Then  good  by,''  said  Morc-an, 
and  shot  him  dead.  Turning  to  his  men,  he  said,  "  Such  be  the  fate  of  every  man  disobeying  orders  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy."     After  that,  no  man  waited  for  a  second  order. 

"We  shall  meet  this  bold  rider  frequently  westward  of  the  mountains  and  in  East  Tennessee.  Ilerc  we  will 
notice  a  single  act  of  his,  at  about  the  time  wo  arc  considering,  which  illustrates  his  coolness  and  daring  It  is 
said  to  have  been  performed  just  after  Johnston  had  fled  from  Nashville,  and  Morgan  was  scouting  and  foraging 
In  his  rear.  He  went  into  the  city  dressed  as  a  farmer,  with  a  lo.ad  of  meal,  which  he  gave  to  the  National  Com- 
missary, saying  that  there  were  some  Union  men  out  in  his  region,  but  they  had  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
rebel  caviUry.  lie  dinecl  at  the  St  Cloud  hotel,  and.  at  the  table,  sat  by  the  side  of  General  McConk,  who  was 
so  cruelly  murdered  afterward.  lie  was  pointed  out  as  the  generous  Union  farmer  who  had  made  the  gift  to 
the  commissary,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  take  tho  value  of  it  in  gold.  Then  he  secretly  informed  the  general 
that  a  band  of  Morgan's  cavalry  was  camping  near  his  residence,  and  that  if  one  or  two  hundred  horsemen 
wonld  come  to  his  house  he  would  show  them  how  to  capture  the  noted  rough-rider.  They  were  sent,  and  were 
all  captured  by  Morgan. — See  Tldrtee.n  Months  in  the  Rehel  Army,  hij  an  impressed  Xew  Yorker. 
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forces  of  Beaure2:ard   at   Corinth.      This  was  cifectcd  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  the  united  armies   lay   upon  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway 

from      Corinth      south 

to  Bethel,  and  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railway,  from  Cor- 
inth east  to  luka.  They 
were  joined  by  several 
regiments  from  Louisi- 
two  divisions  from 


ana : 


Columbus, 


hii]fy' 


-^^^c^^^^ 


under   Gen- 
eral  Polk;    and    a  fine 

corps  from  Mobile  and  --z^z^-^--^^  Itu    "^^^^ 

Pensacola,  commanded 
by  General  Bragg.  ''  In 
numbers,   in    discipline, 

in  the  cjalaxy  of  the  distinguished  names  of  its  commanders,  and  in  every 
article  of  merit  and  display,  the  Confederate  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a  single 
battle-field."-  The  whole  number  of  eifective  troops  was  about  forty-five 
thousand.  It  was  this  army  that  Grant  and  Buell  were  speedily  called  upon 
to  fight  near  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  Mitchel  performed  his  part  of  the  grand  movement  southward 

with  the  most  wonderful  vigor  and 
success.  ^Yith  the  engines  and  cars 
captured  at  Bowling  Green,  his  troops 
had  entered  Nashville.  He  was  sent 
forward,  and  occupied  Murfreesboro' 
when  the  Confederates  abandoned 
it  in  March.  After  he  parted  with 
the  more  cautious  Buell  at  that  place, 
on  the  moving  of  the  army  southward 
at  the  close  of  March,"  his 
own  judgment  Avas  his 
guide,  and  his  was  practi 
cally  an  independent  command.  Be- 
fore him  the  insurgents  had  destroyed 
the  bridges,  and  these  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rebuild  for  the  passage  of 
his  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 
This  woi-k  was  done  so  promptly,  that  his  army  was  seldom  even  halted  in 
Avaiting.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  was  at  Shelbyville,  the  capital  of  Bedford 
County,  Tennessee,  at  the  terminus  of  a  short  railway  branclung  from  that 
which  connects  Nashville  with  Chattanooga.  This  was  almost  sixty  miles 
from  Nashville,  and  there  he  made  his  deposit  of  supplies.     At  that  point  he 


a  March  28, 
1S62. 


OKMSBV  M.      MITCHEL. 


'  This  is  a  view  of  the  front  of  Fort  Negley,  or  the  f;ice  toward   the  country,  commanding  the  southern 
approai'hcs  to  Nashville,  as  it  appeared  when  sketched  by  the  author  in  May,  1SG6 
"^  Pollard's  F  irni  Year  of  the  War^  page  295. 
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struck  across  the  country  with  a  supply-train,  sufficient  for  only  two  days' 

proA'isions,  in  the  direction  of  Iluntsville,  making  forced  marches  all  the  way. 

On  the  lOth"  he  left  Fayetteville,  in  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee, 

"tni         crossed  the  State  line  the  same  day,  and  entered  Xorthern  Ala- 
loba.  _  .   .  * 

bama,  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  by  a  rumor  that  Grant  had 
been  terribly  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Pittsburw  Landinc:.  Mitchel  had 
passed  through  a  yery  hostile  region,  but  now  began  to  perceiye  some  signs 
of  loyalty  among  the  inhabitants,'  and  before  midnight  he  was  cheered  by 
another  rumor  that  Grant  had  been  yictorious  and  that  Beauregard  was  in 
liiglit  toward  Corinth.  Both  rumors  were  true,  as  we  shall  observe  pres- 
ently. 

Mitchel  had  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry  to  within  eight  miles  of  Ilunts- 
yille,  the  capture  of  which  and  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railway  there  Ayas  the  chief  objectiye  of  his  rapid  march.  There  he  halted 
for  his  artillery  and  infantry  to  come  up,  that  he  might  jirepare  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow.  His  entire  march  had  been  so  rapid  and  Avell  masked  that 
the  Confederate  leaders  were  puzzled.  They  could  obtain  no  positive  infor- 
mation of  his  whereabouts  or  his  destination.  It  was  only  known  that  he 
was  moving  soutliward  with  the  appai'ent  fleetness  of  a  northern  gale,  and 
was  spreading  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  into  whose  midst  his 
armed  hosts  suddenly  appeared. 

At  this  last  halting-place  no  tents  were  pitched,  for  work  was  to  be 
clone  before  the  dawn.  The  weary  troops  slumbered  around  their  camp- 
fires  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  half-moon  went  down,  at 
a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  they  were  summoned 
to  their  feet  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  bugle.  They  were  soon  in  motion 
toward  Huntsville,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Kenner's  Ohio  cavalry 
and  a  section  of  Captain  Simonson's  battery,  in  advance,  supported  by 
Turchin's  brigade,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Kenner,  who,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  the  first  to  enter  deserted  Xashyille.  What  force  might 
meet  them,  none  could  conjecture.  Every  thing  must  be  developed  liy  action. 
Two  working  j^arties,  well  supported  by  troops,  were  sent  with  picks  and 
crowbars  to  tear  up  the  railway  at  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  while  the 
cavalry  moved  directly  upon  the  city  and  the  railway  station. 

Never  was  a  surprise  more  complete.  It  was  accomjjlished  at  a  little 
before  dawn,"  while   the  inhabitants  were    yet    in   lied.     "  The 

'April  11.  ,  .  •  ,^    1  1         M  "  ■'  T      1 

clattering  noise  oi  the  cavalry,  Avrote  a  spectator,  "  aroused  them 
from  their  slumbers  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  they  flocked  to  door 
and  window,  exclaiming,  with  blanched  cheek  and  faltering  tongue,  '  They 
come  !  they  come  !  the  Yankees  come  !'  Men  rushed  into  the  streets  almost 
naked,  the  women  fainted,  the  children  screamed,  the  darkies  laughed,  and 
for  a  time  a  scene  of  perfect  terror  reigned."  Seventeen  locomotives,  more 
than  one  hundred  passenger  cars,  a  large  amount  of  supplies  of  every  kind^ 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  jDi-isoners  Avere  the  spoils  of  this  bloodless 
victory. 

1  On  this  <la_v's  rnar'-li,  Mitchel's  army  passed  the  extensive  estate  of  L.  Pope  Walker,  the  Confederate 
"Secretary  of  State,"  which  stretched  along  the  road  for  miles.  The  mansion  had  been  deserted,  and  the  furni- 
ture removed  :  but  a  host  of  slaves  remained  who  save  the  "  Yankees"  a  cordial  welcome.  One  of  the  slaves 
had  a  heavy  iron  ring  and  bolt  fastened  to  one  of  his  legs,  which  he  said  he  had  worn  for  three  months. 
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General  Mitcliel  did  not  tarry  long  at  Iluntsvillo.  Appointing  Colonel 
Gazelej,  of  the  Tliirty-seventh  Indiana,  Provost-Mai'slial,  and  finding  him- 
self in  possession  of  an  ample  snpply  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railway,  he 
immediately  organized  two  expeditions  to  operate  along  its  line  each  way 
from  Ilnntsville.  One,  nndcr  Colonel  Sill,  went  eastward  as  far  as  Steven- 
son, at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Xashville, 
where  five  locomotives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  rollini;  stock  were 
captnred.  The  other,  nnder  Colonel  Turchin,  went  Avestward  to  Decatur' 
and  Tuscumbia,  south  of  Florence,  from  wliich  an  expedition  was  sent  south- 
Avard  as  far  as  Russellvillc,  the  capital  of  Franklin  County,  Alabama.  Xeither 
of  these  expeditions  encountered  any  sei'ious  opposition,  and  on 
the  IGth"  Mitchel  said  to  liis  soldiers,  "You  have  struck  blow 
after  blow  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Pluntsville.  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized, 
and  are  now  occupied.  In  three  days  you  have  extended  your  front  of  opera- 
tions more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  your  morning  guns  at  Tuscumbia 
may  now  be  heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle-field  made  glorious  by  their 
victory  before  Corinth."-  lie  had  placed  his  army  midway  between  Corinth 
and  Nashville,  opened  communication  with  Buell,  and  controlled  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  For  these  achieve- 
ments, accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  Mitchel  was  com- 
missioned a  Major-General  of  Yolunteei's,  and,  with  orders  to  report  to  the 
"War  Department  directly,  his  force  was  constituted  an  independent  corps. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  and  see  what  was  occur- 
rina:  there. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  iTth  of  March,  and  made  his 
head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  eight  or  nine  miles  below  Pitts- 
burs:  Landino;,  Avhich  General  Smith  had  chosen  for  his  own.  The  latter 
had  already  selected  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 
Landinir.  On"  its  rio;ht  was  Snake  Creek,  and  on  its  left  Lick  Creek,  streams 
w^hich  formed  good  natural  flank  defenses  against  approach.  The  Avhole 
country  for  miles  around  was  mostly  covered  with  Avoods,  in  some  parts 
filled  Avith  undergroAvth,  and  at  others  presenting  a  beautiful  open  forest, 
composed  of  large  red  oak  trees.  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  post  on  tlie  river 
nearest  to  the  Confederates,  Avas  protected  by  the  gun-boats  Tnhw  and  Lex- 
ington. Sherman's  division  formed  a  sort  of  outlying  picket,  Avhile  those  ot 
McCleraand  and  Prentiss  AA'ere  the  real  line  of  battle,  Avith  General  C.  F. 
Smith's,  commanded  by  AV.  H.  L.  Wallace,  in  support  of  the  right  Aving, 
and  llurlbut  on  the  left.^  LcAvis  Wallace's  division  Avas  detached  and 
stationed  at  Crump's  Landing,  to  observe  any  movements  of  the  Confed- 
erates at  Purdy,  and  to  cover  the  river  communications  betAveen  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  Savannah.  The  latter  Avas  made  the  depot  of  stores,  to  Avhich 
point  General  Ilalleck  at  St.  Louis  continually  forAvarded  supplies  of  every 
kind. 

'  Here  the  r:iil\vay  southward  from  Nashville  connects  with  the  Mcinjihis  ami  Charleston  road. 

-  General  MitcheFs  thanks  to  his  soldiers.  Camp  Taylor,  Iluntsville,  April  IGth,  1SC2. 

'  Letter  ol' General  Sherman  l<i  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Service  Magazine,  January,  ISCo.  "The 
ground  was  well  chosen."  General  Sherman  wrote:  "On  any  other  we  surely  would  have  been  overwhelmed, 
as  both  Lick  and  Snake  Creeks  forced  the  enemy  to  confine  his  movements  to  a  direct  front  attack,  which  new 
troops  arc  better  qualified  to  resist  than  when  the  flanks  are  exposed  to  real  or  chimerical  danger." 
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From  the  time  of  Grant's  arrival  at  Savannah*  until  the  first  "week  in  April, 
very  little  of  interest  occurred.    The  commander-in-chief  continued 
"^ilfo  ^''     ^^'^  liead-ijiiarters  at  Savannah  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 
apprehension  of  any  attack  from  the  Confederates.     No  breast- 
works -were  thrown  n]i,  or  ahatls  formed  in  front  of  the  National  army,  at 
"vrhose  rear  lay  the  broad  and  deep  Tennessee  River.     The  greater  portion 


.. ^5  ,,  •=--, 


it 
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of  General  Sherman's  division  was  then  Ivinc:  just  beliind  Shiloh  Mectinir- 
house.'  General  Prentiss's  division  -was  encamped  across  the  direct  road  to 
Corinth,  and  General  McClernand's  was  behind  his  right.  These  three  divi- 
sions formed  the  advanced  line.  In  the  rear  of  this,  between  it  and  the 
Landing,  lay  General  Ilurlbut's  division,  and  that  of  General  Smitli,  under 
General  "W.  H.  L.  \Yallace.^  General  David  Stuart's  brigade,  of  Sherman's 
division,  lay  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  its  crossing  of  Lick  Creek,  on 
the  extreme  left.  General  Lewis  Wallace's  division  Avas  still  at  Crump's 
Landing. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  Grant's  army  on  the  eventful  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  G,  18G2.     Nearly  four   miles  intervened  between  parts  of  Sher- 


1  The  meetintr-hoiise  (see  ]ia?e  iGo)  was  destroyed  nfter  the  battle  there,  early  in  April.  Near  it  some  of  the 
severest  of  that  struggle  occurred.  The  above  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  its  site  when  the  author  visited 
it,  four  years  after  the  contest.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  logs  of  which  it  was  built.  Several  had  been 
carried  away,  to  be  manufactured  into  canes. 

-  General  Smith  was  then  so  ill  at  his  head-qnarters  at  Savannah  that  he  oouhl  not  take  the  field.  In  passing: 
from  General  Lewis  Wallace's  head-quarters  on  a  steam-boat,  two  or  three  weeks  before,  he  fell  from  the  guaid 
into  his  yawl,  and  .abrailed  his  leg  between  his  knee  and  his  foot.  The  hurt  disabled  him,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
fever,  which,  in  connection  with  chronic  dysentery,  contracted  while  serving  in  Mexico,  proved  fatal.  lie  died 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1S62. 
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man's  division ;  and  large  gaps  existed  between  the  divisions  of  McClernand 
and  Prentiss.  The  extreme  left  of  the  line  was  commanded  by  unguarded 
heights,  overlooking  Lick  Creek,  which  were  easily  approaclaed  from  Corinth. 
The  eleven  thousand  men  at  Corinth  three  weeks  before  had  increased  to 
over  forty  thousand,  and  the  skillful  Johnston  and  active  Beauregard  were 
at  their  head.  Re-enforcements  liad  been  continually  arriving  there,  while 
General  Buell  was  making  easy  marches  across  Tennessee,  to  the  assistance 
of  Grant,  and  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  time  Avhen  he  might  be 
expected. 

On  the  first  of  April,  Johnston  was  informed  that  Yan  Dorn  and  Price 
were  making  their  way  toward  Memphis  from  Central  Arkansas,  with  thirty 
thousand  troops,  and  would  join  him  within  a  week.     A  day  or  two  after- 
ward he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Buell,  and  at  once  prepared  for  an  advance 
upon  Grant.     His  right,  under  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,'  eleven  thou- 
sand strong,  rested  at  Burnsville,  ten 
miles  east  of  Corinth ;  his  center,  moi-e 
than   twenty   thousand    in    number, 
under  Generals  Hardee  and  Bragg, 
were  massed  at  Corinth  ;  and  his  left, 
under  Generals  Polk  and  Ilindman, 
about  ten  thousand,  extended  north- 
ward from  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton road.     His  cavalry  pickets  were 
continually  scouring  the  country  in 
all  directions,  and  were  surprised  and 
gratified  by  never  falling  in  with  a 
scout   or  vedette   from  the  National 
lines,  though  sometimes  approaching 
within    a   mile   and  a  half  of  them. 
Informed  of  this  fact,  and  made  fully 
acquainted,  by  spies  and  resident  in- 
formers, of  the  position  and  number  of  his  opponent's  army,  Johnston  was 
about  to  move  forward  on  the  5th,"  to  attempt  to  penetrate  its 
center,  divide  it,  and  cut  it  up  in  detail,  when  miormation  readi- 
ed him  that  the  troops  from  the  west  would  certainly  join  him  the  next 
morning. 

The  Confederate  forces  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  National  camp. 
They  had  moved  silently  forward  by  separate  routes,  in  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
toward  Shiloh,  as  the  region  around  Shiloh  Meeting-house  was  called,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  these  divisions  had  joined  on  the  range  of  rugged  hills  on 
wdiicli  stood  the  little  hamlet  of  Monterey,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Corinth. 
Cautiously  and  silently  they  had  moved  still  farther  on,  and  lialted  near  the 
intersection  of  the  roads  leading  to  Hamburg  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
there  it  was  resolved  to  wait  for  Van  Dorn  and  Price.  Yet  there  was  peril 
in  delay.  If  Buell  should  arrive,  Johnston's  golden  opportunity  might  be 
lost.  Becominsr  satisfied  that  evening  that  his  forward  movement  was 
unknown  to  Grant,  the  chief  commander  called  a  council  of  war  at  eight 


BRAXTON    BRAGG. 


1  See  page  76. 
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o'clock,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  it  was  resolved  to  strike  their 
enemy  a  blow  before  the  dawn.  Pointing  toward  the  Union  camp,  at  the 
close  of  the  council,  Beauregard  said:  "Gentlemen,  we  sleej)  in  the  enemy's 
camp  to-morrow  night.'" 

TIu'  ijreatest  ]>rccautions  wei'e  now  taken  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent 
any  knowledge  of  their  presence  reaching  the  Nationals.     Xo  one  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  camp,  and  no  fires  were  allowed,  excepting  in  holes  in 
the  ground.     It  was  a  chilly  and  cheerless  night,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
lay  doAvn  in  the  gloom  sujjperless.     At  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
"iJgs         ^"S"  ^^^^  whole  army  was  in  marching  order,  in   three  lines  of 
battle,  the  first  and  second  extending  from   OavI  Creek  on  the 
left  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  supported  by 
the  third  and  a  reserve.     The  first  line  Tvas  commanded  by  General  Hardee, 
and  was  composed  of  his  own  corps  and  Gladden's  brigade  of  Bragg's  corps, 
■with  artillery  following  by  the  main  road  to  Pittsburg  Landing.     The  cav- 
alry was  in  the  rear  and  on  the  Avings.     Bragg's  corps,  composing  the  second 
line,  followed  in  the  same  order,  at  the  distance  of  fi^e  hundred  yards.     At 

the  distance  of  about  eight  hundred 
yards  behind  Bragg  was  Polk's  coi-ps, 
in  lines  of  brigades,  deployed  with 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  brigade, 
also  moving  on  the  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing road,  supported  by  cavalry  on 
the  left  wing.  The  reserves,  com- 
manded by  Breckinridge,  closely  fol- 
lowed Polk's  (third)  line,  its  right 
wing  supported  by  cavalry. 

In  this  order  the  Confederate 
army  was  slowly  advancing  to  battle 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of 
April,'-  over  the  rolling  wooded  coun- 
try, Avhile  the  Nationals  w^ere  repo- 
sing in  fancied  securitv.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  those  spring 
mornings,  which  so  often  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  dwellers  in  that 
rescion  ;  and  he  who  in  the  grav  daAvn  of  that  eventful  dav  should  have 
stood  at  the  house  of  the  Avidow  Rey,  on  a  branch  of  the  Owl  Creek,  Avithin 
the  sound  of  voices  of  Sherman's  camp  near  the  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  Avould 
not  have  believed  a  prophecy  that  Avithin  an  hour  that  Sabbath  stillness 
would  be  broken  by  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  those  quiet  Avoods  just  robed 
in  the  most  delicate  green,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  birds,  Avould  Avithin 
sixty  minutes  be  filled  Avith  sulphureous  smoke,  and  all  the  hideous  sounds 


W.    J.    IIAKDEB. 


1  Statement  of '-An  impressed  New  Yorker''  {Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army,  jiase  147),  who  was  on 
Breckinridge's  statF,  and  was  present  at  tlie  council. 

2  General  Johnston  issued  a  stirring  order  to  his  troops  when  they  were  about  to  move,  saying :  ''  I  have  put 
T«u  in  motion  to  offer  battle  to  the  invaders  of  your  country.  With  resolution  and  disciplined  valor,  becoming 
men  fighting  as  you  are,  for  all  that  is  worth  living  or  dying  for,  you  can  but  march  to  decisive  victory  over  the 
agrarian  nureenaries  who  have  been  sent  to  despoil  you  of  your  liberties,  your  property,  and  your  honor."  He 
told  them  that  the  eyes  and  liopes  of  eiu'ht  millions  of  peoi)le  were  resting  upon  them,  and  assured  tlieiu  that 
their  generals  would  lead  them  to  victory. 
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and  images  of  infernal  war.  So  it  was.  Hardee's  advance  first  touched 
heavily  and  destructively  Sherman's  left,'  and  glancing  off  from  that  com- 
mander's skillful  foil,  fell  with  crushing  force  upon  Prentiss's  division.^  The 
pickets  of  each  and  five  companies  under  Colonel  Moore,  sent  out  by  Prentiss 
to  reconnoiter,  Avere  driven  in  at  daylight,  and  tlie  advancing  foe  reached  tlie 
camp  of  the  Nationals  almost  as  soon  as  did  the  assailed  out-lying  troops. 
It   was   a   complete  surprise.     Many  of  the    officers  Avere  yet   slumbering; 


others  were  di-essing ; 
others  were  washins: 
or  cookino;,  and  oth- 
ers  were  eatinci:  break- 


irf#ife^*: 


fast. 


Their     cjuns 


were  unloaded,  and 
accouterments  Avere 
strewn  around  Avitli- 
out  order.  Many 
of  the  troops  were 
without  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  first  inti- 
mation tliat  tlie  Con- 
federates Avere  close 
upon  them  in  force, 
was  the  Avild  cry  of 
the  flying  jjickets 
rushino-       into       tlie 


camps 


and       the 


■;-vX 


PICKETS   0>f   DUTY.3 


scream  and  crash  of  shells,  and  the  Avhistle  of  bullets  as  they  flcAV  on  deadly 
errands  through  the  tents  and  the  forest.  A  fcAV  minutes  afterAvard,  Hardee's 
eager  troops  were  pouring  like  a  flood  into  the  camps  of  the  bcAvildered 
Nationals,  fighting  desperately  here,  driving  half-dressed  or  half-armed 
fugitives  there,  and  dealing  death  and  terror  on  every  hand.  It  Avas  an 
unexpected  assault,  folloAved  by  the  most  fearful  results. 

Hildebrand's  brigade  of  Sherman's  corps,  Avhich  Avas  the  first  attacked, 
was  lying  near  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  at  Avhich  point  Sherman's  artillery, 
under  Captain  Ezra  Taylor,  Avas  stationed.  Ruo-o-les's  division  of  Brao-sf's 
corps,  Avith  Hodgson's  battery,  made  the  direct  assault,  and  Hildebrand's 
brigade,  composed  largely  of  comparatively  raw  troops,  was  driven  from  its 
camp  almost  Avithout  a  struggle,  for  a  panic  seized  some  of  the  companies  at 
the  first  onslaught.  Buckland's  and  McDoav ell's  had  just  time  to  fly  to  arms 
and  form  in  battle  order,  Avhen  they,  too,  Avere  attacked  by  the  brigades  of 
Pond  and  Anderson,  of  Ruggles's  division,  Avith  a  lieavy  artillery  fire.    For  a 


1  The  troops  here  attacked  were  those  of  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Ilildebrand,  composed  of  the  Fifty-tliird, 
Fifty-ninth,  and  Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  and  Fifty-third  Illinois;  Colonel  Buckland's  brigade,  coniposLd  of  the 
Forty-eighth,  Seventieth,  and  Seventy-second  Ohio;  and  Colonel  McDowell's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Sixth 
Iowa,  Fortieth  Illinois,  and  Forty-sixth  Ohio. 

=  Thiswns  composed  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan.  Sixteenth  and  F,ighteenth  AVisconsin,  Eichteenth.  Twenty- 
third,  and  Twenty-fifth  Alis^ouri.  and  Sixty-first  Illiiiuis. 

3  This  is  from  a  sketch  by  AV.  Homer,  published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  showing  the  manner  of  watching  for 
an  enemy  by  out-lying  pickets  In  the  woods. 
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while  tlie  conflict  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  of  Sherman's  line.  That 
gallant  ofliccr  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  exposing  his  life  to  quick 
destruction  every  moment,  in  encouraging  his  men  to  resist  the  tremendous 
assault,  and  escaj^ing  with  only  the  hurt  of  a  bullet  passing  through  his  hand, 
lie  tried  in  vain  to  rally  Ilildebrand's  brigade,  but  he  kept  those  of  Buck- 
land  and  McDowell  steady  for  some  time,  Avhile  Taylor's  heavy  guns 
did  admirable  execution.  These,  heavily  pressed,  were  soon  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  an  eminence  across  a  ravine,  w  here  they  made  a  gallant  stand 
for  a  Avhile.  • 

In  the  mean  time,  McClernand,  who  lay  in  the  rear  of  Sherman,'  and  at 
first  supposed  the  firing  to  be  only  picket  skirmishing,  had  thrown  forward 
his  left  to  the  support  of  the  smitten  Ilildebrand,  and  these  troops  for  a  Avhile 
bore  the  shock  of  battle.  This  Avas  at  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  a  greater  part  of  Sherman's  division  was  virtually  out  of  the 
fight.  Ilis  flanks  had  been  rolled  up  by  fresh  troops  under  Bragg ;  and  Polk, 
with  the  third  Confederate  line,  was  soon  moving  toward  Sherman's  rear, 
endangering  his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  with  the  river. 
lie  collected  and  reorganized  his  broken  columns,  keeping  up  a  desultory 
fight  until,  in  the  afternoon,  he  formed  a  new  battle-line  on  a  ridge  in  advance 
of  a  bridge  over  Snake  Creek,  by  which  General  Lewis  Wallace's  division, 
ordered  up  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  been  expected. 

Turned  by  the  steadiness  of  a  portion  of  Sherman's  division,  and  the 
troops  of  McClernand,  the  Confederates  threw  nearly  their  whole  weight 

upon  Prentiss.  Only  his  first  brigade, 
imder  Colonel  Peabody,"  was  there 
to  receive  them,  the  second  brigade 
being  near  the  landing.  These  men, 
though  surprised  and  bewildered, 
fought  obstinately  for  a  while,  but 
in  vain.  The  foe  Avas  in  their  midst, 
and  a  wall  of  living  men,  strong  with 
ball  and  bayonet,  was  closing  around 
them,  ready  to  crush  them  out  and 
make  an  open  way  for  the  Confede- 
rates to  the  river.  Prentiss  had 
asked  Ilurlbut  for  help.  Veatch's 
brigade  was  sent,  but  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient. Then  the  brigades  of  Wil- 
liams and  Lauman  were  ordered  to 
his  assistance,  when  back  upon  these  Prentiss  was  j^ushed  by  Wither's  divi- 
sion of  Bragg's  corps.  At  that  perilous  moment  seeming  relief  came,  but  it 
was  only  a  mockery.  IMcArthur's  brigade  of  W.  11.  L.  Wallace's  division 
had  been  sent  to  tlic  aid  of  Stuart's  brigade  of  Sherman's  division,  on  the 


B.    M.    Pr.ENTISS. 


1  McClernainVs  division  was  composed  of  throe  brigades.  The  first,  commanded  bv  Colonel  Hare,  was  com- 
posed of  the  Eiirlitli  and  Eighteenth  Illinois,  and  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  Iowa.  The  second  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  C.  C.  Marsh,  consisted  of  the  Eleventh,  Twentieth.  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-eighth  Illinois. 
The  third  brlL'ade  was  led  by  Colonel  Kaith.  and  was  composed  of  the  Seventeenth,  Twenty-ninth,  Forty-third, 
and  Forty-ninth  Illinois,  .\ttaehed  to  this  division  were  the  fine  batteries  of  Schwartz,  Dresser,  McAllister,  and 
Waterhonse. 

2  The  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  and  Twelfth  iliehigan. 
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extreme  left,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  if  Prentiss's  hard-pressed 
troops  should  perish.  McArthur  took  a  wrong  road,  and  came  directly  upon 
Withers.  He  engaged  him  gallantly,  and  for  a  time  tliere  seemed  to  he  a 
prospect  of  salvation  for  the  environed  troops.  But  McArthur  was  soon 
compelled  to  fall  back.  Prentiss's  second  division  was  hurried  up,  but  it 
"was  too  late.  In  the  struggle,  Peabody  had  been  killed,  Prentiss  had  become 
separated  from  a  greater  jwrtion  of  his  division,  and  it  fell  into  tlie  wildest 
confusion.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  had  practically  disappeared. 
Fragments  of  brigades  and  regiments  continued  to  fight  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  a  lai'ge  number  of  the  di^•ision  drifted  behind  new-formed  lines, 
particularly  those  of  Ilurlbut.  Prentiss  and  three  of  his  regiments,  over 
two  thousand  in  number,  maintained  an  unassailed  position  vmtil  late  in  the 
afternoon,  Avhen  they  were  captured,  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  then  marched  in  triumph  to  Corinth,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

AVe  have  seen  how  IMcClernand's  left  hastened  to  the  support  of  Ililde- 
brand.  As  Sherman's  line  fell  back,  McClernand  was  compelled  to  bring  in 
the  remainder  of  his  brigades  to  the  protection  of  his  left ;  for  against  that 
the  Confederates,  elated  by  their  success  in  demolishing  Prentiss,  now  hurled 
themselves  witli  s^reat  force.  ]McClernand's  whole  division  foi'med  a  front 
along  the  Corinth  and  Pittsburg  Landing  road,  witli  liis  batteries  in  good 
position,  and  there,  until  ten  o'clock,  he  foiled  every  attempt  of  his  foe  to 
gain  that  road.  Very  soon  a  new  peril  appeared.  The  falling  back  of  Sher- 
man gave  tlie  Confederates  a  chance  to  flank  McClernand's  right,  and  quickly 
they  seized  the  advantage.  They  dashed  through  the  abandoned  camps  and 
pressed  onward  until  driven  back  by  Dresser's  rifled  cannon,  which  had 
smitten  them  fearfully.  But  reserves  and  fresh  regiments  pressing  up  towai-d 
the  same  point,  with  great  determination  and  overwhelming  numbers,  com- 
pelled McClei-nand  to  fall  back.  His  batteries  were  broken  up,'  many 
of  his  oflicers  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  his  nien  lay  dead  or 
mutilated  on  the  field.  The  division  fell  slowly  back,  fighting  gallantly, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  it  Avas  in  a  line  with  Hurlbut's,  that  covered  Pitts- 
burg Landinir. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  perilous  position  of  the  brigade  of  Stuart,  of 
Sherman's  division,  on  the  exti-eme  left  of  the  National  line,"  to  whose  assist- 
ance General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  sent  ]Mc Arthur.  It  was  posted  about  two 
miles  from  Pittsburir  Landins:  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  the  crossing  of 
Lick  Creek.  Its  position  was  isolated,  and  could  be  easily  readied  by  the 
foe  by  a  good  road  from  Corinth  ;  but,  as  it  was  intended  to  land  Buell's 
forces  at  Hamburg,  it  was  thought  tlie  brigade  might  be  safely  left  there 
ttntil  that  event.  But  the  Confederates  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Buell; 
and  now,  when  they  Avere  thundering  away  at  the  front  of  Sherman, 
McClernand,  and  Prentiss,  his  advance  was  more  than  half  a  day's  iisual 
march  away.  The  isolated  brigade  was,  therefore,  placed  in  great  peril.  So 
isolated  was  it,  that  the  first  intimation  its  commander  had  of  disaster  on 

1  BrcRscr  had  Inst  several  of  bis  rifled  caniinn,  tliroe  caissons,  and  cigliteen  horses.  Schwartz  had  lost  half 
(if  his  suns  and  sixteen  horses;  and  Mc.Vllister  had  lost  half  of  his  '24-]>oiind  howitzers. 

2  David  L.  Stuart  was  a  resident  of  Chicairo,  and  was  then,  as  coloncd  of  a  reiritnent  from  Illinois,  acting 
brigadier-seneral,  in  eoininand  of  a  brigade  composed  of  the  Fiftj'-tlfth  Illinois,  and  Fifty-fourth  (Zouaves)  and 
Seventy-lirst  Ohio  regiments. 

YOL.  II.— IS 
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tlie  right  \ras  the  cessation  of  firing  in  that  direction,  the  scream  of  a  shell 
in  its  ])assagc  among  the  ])ranchcs  above  him,  and  in  the  apj)arition  of  a  Con- 
federate column  of  cavahy  and  infantry  bearing  down  upon  him  by  the  forest 
road  from  Corinth  to  Hamburg.  That  cohimn  was  mostly  composed  of 
Breckinridge's  reserves.  He  had  planted  batteries  on  heights  near  the  ford, 
and  under  cover  of  these  his  troops  rushed  to  the  attack.  For  ten  minutes 
a  desperate  conflict^  ensued,  when  Stuart  fell  back  and  sent  to  "Wallace  for 
aid.  It  Avas  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  but  missed  its  aim.  Mc Arthur, 
hoAvever,  so  vigorously  fought  the  Confederates  that  Stuart's  force  was  saved 
from  capture,  and  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  a  j^lace  of  comparative  safety, 
where  its  shattered  members  were  brought  into  order. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock  at  noon."  The  Confederates  had  full  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  on  which  lay  the  first  line  of  the  National 
army  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  camps  of  Sherman,  McClernand, 
Prentiss,  and  Stuart.  Three  of  the  five  divisions  of  that  army  on 
the  field  had  been  thoroughly  routed,  and  all  v.ere  hemmed  within  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  between  the  triumphant  Confederate  line  and  the  broad  and 
rapid  Tennessee  River.      General  Grant,  Avho  was  at  his  head-quarters  at 

Cherry's,  eight  miles  away  when  the 
battle  commenced,'  had  hastened  to 
the  field  at  the  summons  of  the 
cannon's  roar.  He  reached  it  at 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  at  ten  Avas 
with  Sherman,  Avhen  the  battle  was 
hottest.  lie  comprehended  the  peril 
that  threatened  his  Avhole  army,  and 
he  took  A'igoi'ous  measures  to  avert 
it  by  re-forming  the  shattered  bri- 
gades, re-establishing  batteries  and 
new  lines,  and  ordering  General 
Lewis  Wallace,  at  Crump's  Landing, 
to  hasten  to  the  field  of  strife  Avith 
his  fresh  diA'ision.  Buell's  adAance 
was  at  SaA'annah,  but  could  not 
come  in  time,  2:)erhaps,  to  assist  in 
the  struggle,  and  he  belicA'ed  that  he  must  aa'Iu  or  lose  the  battle  Avithont 
them. 

The  gap  made  by  the  demolition  of  Prentiss's  brigade  and  Stuart's  retreat, 
through  Avhich  the  Confederates  expected  to  rush  upon  Ilurlljut  and  i)usli 
him  into  the  Tennessee  KiA^er,  was  speedily  closed  by  General  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace, Avho  marched  with  his  remaining  brigades  and  joined  McArthur,  taking 
Avith  him  the  Missouri  batteries  of  Stone,  Richardson,  and  Webber,  Avhich 
were  all  under  the  command  of  3Iajor  CaA'cnder.  Ilurlbut  had  been  stationed 
in  open  fields;  noAV  he   fell  back  to   the  thick  Avoods  between  his  camp  and 


rXTSSES   S.    OP.A>-T. 


1  There  was  some  disposition  to  censnre  General  Grant  for  havini:  his  hoad-qiiarters  so  far  a^vay  from  the 
biilk  of  his  army.  It  is  proper  ti>  remember  that  Savannah  was  the  point  toward  which  his  expected  re-enfuree- 
nients,  under  Biiell,  were  to  join  him  ;  and  it  was  essential  for  him  to  be  where  he  could,  at  the  earliest  momt- lit. 
Confer  with  that  commander,  after  he  should  reach  the  Tennessee.  Grant  spent  mostof  e.ach  day  witli  his  main 
army,  returning  to  his  qu.arters  in  a  steamer  at  evening. 
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the  river,  and  there,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  hetwecn  three  ami 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  and  "Wallace  held  the  Confederates  in  check, 
fighting  a  greater  part  of  the  tinie,  and  hurling  back  tremendous  charges  by 
the  massed  foe.  On  both  sides  death  had  been  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest. 
The  brave  General  Wallace  had  fallen,  mortally  "wounded,  and  been  carried 
on  a  litter  from  the  field.  General  Gladden,  of  the  Confederate  army,  had 
been  killed,  and  their  Commander-in- 
chief,  General  ^V.  S.  Johnston,  who  liad  _- 

almost  recklessly  exposed  himself,  had  ~7-"^ 

also  been  mortally  hurt  at  about  half- 
l^ast  two  o'clock.^ 

The  superior  force  of  the  Con- 
federates pressed  Ilurlbut  further  to- 
Avard  the  river  at  four  o'clock.  At 
that  time  the  gallant  Wallace  fell,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  General 
McArthur.  His  division,  animated  by 
his  words  and  deeds,  had  been  fio-htinsr 
hopefully,  but  they  too  were  now  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  to  avoid  being  flanked 
and  surrounded,  as  Prentiss  had  been. 

They  took  position  in  a  line  with  Ilurlbut's  men,  about  lialf  a  mile  from 
the  river,  having  lost  only  a  single  heavy  gun,  which  Avas  afterward  re- 
covered. 

The  day  was  now  fairly  lost.  The  victorious  Confederates  occupied  the 
camps  of  all  the  Union  divisions  on  the  field  excepting  Wallace's,^  and  just 
in  the  roar  of  that  the  broken  and  terribly  smitten  army  had  now  gatliered  in  a 
space  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  acres  on  a  rolling  plateau,  very  near  the 
high  banks  at  Pittsburc;  Landins;,  below  which  four  or  five  thousand  fuo-itives 
from  the  battle-field,  chiefly  inexperienced  troojis,  Avere  ignobly  sheltering 
themseh'es  from  the  storm  of  Avar.  The  army  could  foil  back  no  farther. 
Its  next  retrograde  movement  could  only  be  into  the  flood  of  the  Tennessee, 
for  there  Avere  not  transports  cnougli  there  to  carry  OA'cr  it  a  single  division."* 


A    HAN'D-T.tTTF.K. 


1  Johnston  ^v.^s  hit  by  a  piece  of  a  shell  that  burst  near  him.  It  struck  his  thiuh.  half  way  between  his  hip 
and  knee,  cutting  a  wi<le  path,  ami  severing  the  feiiior.al  artery.  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee  (liis  brother-in- 
law),  who  was  his  chief  of  staff,  was  at  his  side.  Ten  minutes  after  he  was  lifted  from  his  horse  he  died.  John- 
ston was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  Confederate  army.  His  death  was  eoncealeil 
from  his  troops  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  publicly  made  known  until  the  army  had  returned  to  Corinth. 
Johnston's  body  was  left  on  the  field  when  the  Confederates  fled  the  next  day.  and  was  buried  there.  In  Jan  nary, 
1567,  his  rem.ains  were  taken  to  Austin,  in  Texas,  for  re-interment.  The  disloyal  mayor  and  other  citizens  of 
Galveston  asked  permission  of  General  Sheridan,  the  military  commandir  of  that  district,  to  honor  the  remains 
by  a  public  demonstration  of  respect  in  that  city,  to  which  Sheridan  replied,  in  a  note  to  the  mjij'or: — 

'■  Sir. : — I  respectfully  decline  to  grant  your  request.  I  liavc  too  mncli  regard  for  the  memorj-  of  the  brave 
men  who  died  to  preserve  our  Government  to  authorize  Confederate  deioonstr.ations  over  the  remains  of  any  one 
who  attempted  to  destroy  it.  "  P.  II.  Siieuidax, 

"  Major-Gen.  IT.  S.  A."' 

=  This  shows  the  m.inner  of  carrying  the  wounded  from  the  field  when  unable  to  w.alk.  These  litters  are 
made  as  portable  as  proper  strength  will  allow,  and  so  constructed  as  to  fold  np.  They  are  composed  of  two 
poles  with  a  canvas  stretched  between,  and  strap  yokes  for  the  bearers. 

'  The  Nationals  had  lost  a  division  commander  (Prentiss),  a  large  number  of  field  oflicers,  and  aI)out  three 
thousand  men  as  prisoners,  besides  many  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  a  great  portion  of  tlieir  artillery, 
about  twenty  flass.  colors,  and  standards,  thousands  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  supply  of  fora'.re,  subsistence, 
and  munitions  of  war. 

■•  It  is  related  that  Buell.  when  talking'  with  Grant  .about  the  peril  of  si  vine:  battle  with  a  deep  river  soneariy 
at  his  back, Inquired,  '•  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  pressed  once  more  on  Sunday  evening  ?"" — ••  P;;t 
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The  only  Impe  of  salvation  seemed  lo  Le  in   the   eo-operation  of  the  gun- 
boats, which  now  niiglit  give  tlieni  aid  in  fighting,  or  the  lielp  of  Buelfs 

A^anguard,  then  on  the  opposite  sliore, 
or  the  advent  of  Lewis  WaHace  with 
his  fine  division,'  "wlio  had  been 
anxiously  expected  all  the  afternoon. 
As  the  columns  were  pushed  back 
from  one  position  to  another,  Grant 
anxionsly  listened  for  the  noise  of 
AVallace's  cannon  thundering  on  the 
flank  of  the  Confederates.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  had  sent  him  Avord  to 
hold  his  troops  in  readiness  to  march 
\  at  a  moment's  Avarnino-  "  certainly 
not  later  than  eleven  o'clock."  At 
half-past  eleven  Wallace  received  an 
order  from  liis  chief  to  move  np  and 
take  position  "on  the  right  of  the 
army,  and  form  a  line  of  battle  at  a  right  angle  Avith  tho  river."  Time  passed 
on ;  the  Confederates  Avere  pressing  hard ;  the  dijorganized  brigades  Avere  in 
great  confusion  and  falling  back  toAvard  the  riA'cr's  brink.  Yet  Wallace  did 
not  come.  Grant  sent  one  of  his  staif  to  hurry  him  up.  He  did  not  come. 
Then  he  sent  his  adjutant-general  (Captain  llaAvlins)  to  nrge  him  forward, 
and  yet  he  did  not  appear.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the  discomfited  army  lay 
huddled  in  gi'eat  peril  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  Avhen  the  seemingly 
tardy  General  arrived.  He  Avas  afterward  censured  for  the  delay,  for  the 
impression  Avent  abroad  that,  had  he  promptly  responded  to  Grant's  call, 
A'ictory  for  the  National  army  might  have  been  achieved  on  that  day,  for  he 
Avas  a  skillful  commander,  and  his  men,  fresh  and  spirited,  h.ad  been  well 
tried,  and  found  sufficient  in  all  things.  A  fcAA^  Avords  of  explanation,  after- 
Avard  given,  made  the  record  of  that  prompt  and  gallant  officer  clear  to  the 
apprehension  of  his  chief  and  the  i>eople,  and  shoAved  that  the  Avhole  delay 
had  occui'red  in  consequence  of  a  blunder  of  omission  committed  by  Grant's 
messenixei'  Avho  bore  the  order  for  his  adA^ance." 
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iny  troops  across  the  river,"  was  Grant's  reply.  "But  you  hail  not  transportation  sufficient,"  answered  nuell. 
"Plenty."  respon<.le(1  (Jrant,  "  to  take  over  all  that  would  have  been  left  when  we  had  done  fi^htins." 

'  Wallace's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades,  stationed  on  the  road  from  Cruini)"s  Landing  to  Purdy, 
the  first  at  the  Landing,  the  second  two  miles  out,  and  the  thii-d  two  miles  and  a  half  farthei-,  at  Adamsville. 
Owing  to  the  pnsliing  back  of  an  Ohio  brigade,  that  had  been  sent  out  to  roconnoiterin  the  direction  of  Purdy, 
his  division  marched  as  far  as  Adamsville  in  a  drenching  rain,  on  Friday  night  (April  4),  and  there  a  brigade 
was  left.  Tho  first  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  was  compo'scd  of  the  Eleventh  and 
Twenty-fouith  Indiana  and  Eighth  Missouri.  The  second,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  M.  Thayer,  was  com- 
posed of  the  First  Nebraska,  Twenty-third  Indiana,  and  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-eighth  Ohio.  The  third  briirade, 
under  Colonel  Charles  AVhittlesy,  was  composed  of  tlie  Twentietli,  Sixty-eighth,  Seventy-sixth,  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio.  To  the  division  were  attached  Thurber's  Missouri  and  Thompson's  Indiana  Batteries ;  also  the 
third  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  and  third  battalion  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  cavalry. 

2  General  Grant,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  ordered  General  Wallace  to  place  his  division  "  on  the  riglit  of  the 
army."  That  position  in  the  morning  was  about  four  miles  from  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  messenger  who  bore 
the  order  not  only  omitted  to  inform  Wallace  that  the  "right"  had  been  beaten  b.ack,  and  was  thus  much  nearer 
Pittsburg  Landing,  but  had  told  him  (as  he  doubtless  supposed  truly)  that  the  Confederates  were  being  repulsed 
at  all  jioints.  Believing  it  to  be  yet  in  its  morning  position  at  the  right  of  Shiloh  Mfieting-house,  AA'allace 
promptly  put  his  wholes  division  (excepting  two  regiments  left  at  Crump's  Landing)  in  motion  half  an  hour  after 
receiving  the  order,  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  supposed  "ri^'ht  of  the  army."  When  he  had  proceeded,  as 
rapidly  as  the  miry  roads  would  allow,  for  about  six  miles,  the  roar  of  battle  (piickening  the  steps  of  his  soldiers. 
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By  the  side  of  a  little  log  house  which  had  lately  been  the  post-office  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  constituted  the  "  village,"  General  Grant  and  his 
staff  were  grouped  at  sunset  on  that  fearful  Sunday  evening,  while  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war.  They  were  in  continual  expectation  of  another 
attack,  but  Grant  felt  confident  of  final  victory.'  BuelFs  vanguard  was  in 
sight,  and  "Wallace  was  expected  to  ajjpear  at  every  moment.  If  the  assail- 
ants could  be  kept  at  bay  a  few  hours,  all  would  be  Avell.  Preparations  to 
withstand  them  were  hastily  made.  The  quiet  time  was  improved,  and  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  army,  half  a  mile  back  from  the  bluff,  slight  earthworks 
of  half-moon  form  were  quickly  thr<jwn  up,  and  twenty-two  heavy  guns  were 
mounted  on  them,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  of 
staff,  and  manned  by  artillerists  selected  from  all  the  batteries. 

These  guns  were  scarcely  in  position,  toward  the  close  of  twilight,  when 
a  lurid  glare  lighted  up  the  surrounding  forests,  and  shot  and  shell  from 
Confederate  cannon  on  the  left  and  center  of  the  Nationals  came  crashing 
through  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  Landing,  but  falling  short  of  the 
intended  victims.  Tlicse  were  quickly  answered  by  Grant's  guns,  when  the 
Confederate  brigades  in  full  force  pressed  forward  from  their  new  line,  that 
stretched  between  the  positions  of  Stuart  and  Hurlbut  in  the  morning,  from 
Lick  Creek  across  the  Corinth  road,  and  tried  to  cross  a  ravine  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Nationals,  in  order  to  give  a  final  and  crushing  blow  to 
the  latter.  This  force  was  large,  composed  of  Clialmers  on  the  right,  with 
BreckinridsT-e  in  the  rear ;  and  rano-ing  to  the  left,  the  reduced  brigades  of 
Withers,  Cheatham,  Ruggles,  Anderson,  Stuart,  Pond,  and  Stevens  were 
engaged.  They  were  bravely  met  by  tlie  Xational  infantry,  composed  of 
portions  of  all  the  brigades,  and  by  the  well-directed  artillery,'  and  were  kept 
at  bay  until  a  force  that  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  action  was  placed  in 
position  and  commenced  work.  This  was  composed  of  the  gun-boats  Ti/ler 
and  Lexington,  under  tlie  general  command  of  Lieutenant  William  Gwin. 
They  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek  that  traverses  a  short  ravine 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  were  soon  hurling  7-inch  shells  and  64-pound  shot 
up  that  hollow  in  tlie  bluff,  in  curves  that  dropped  them  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  Confederates.  General  Xelson,  who  led  Buell's  advance,  had  crossed  the 
river  with  Ammon's  brigade,  aiid  bore  an  important  part  in  repelling  the 
assailants.  The  crushing  blow  which  the  latter  expected  to  give  was  foiled, 
and  the  palm  of  victory,  Avliicli  they  confidently  expected  to  hold  before  mid- 
night, eluded  their  grasp.  Tliree  hours  before  that  midnight,  the  roar  of 
battle,  which  had  been  kept  up  during  the  evening,  had  ceased,  and  lieau- 

liu  was  ovortakfn  by  Captain  Rawlins  and  anntber,  and  friinx  thcni  first  loarnL-d  tliat  tlio  Xa'.ionul  IroDps  had 
been  beaten  back  toward  the  river.  His  route  would  take  him  to  an  isolated  and  dany;crous  position  in  the  rear 
of  the  Confederates,  so  he  retraced  his  steps,  crossed  over  to  the  river  road  near  Snake  Creek,  by  the  nearest 
possible  route,  passed  that  stream  over  a,  bridge,  and  took  his  assigned  position  on  the  right  of  the  army.  lie 
had  marched  and  countermarched,  in  consequence  of  misinformation  and  lack  of  information,  about  sixteen 
miles,  which  had  consumed  the  whole  afternoon. 

1  A  remark  made  by  General  Prentiss  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Heaureg.anl  not  i)ressing  an  attack 
that  night.  That  general  asked  Prentiss  if  the  Nationals  had  any  fortifications  at  the  river,  to  which  he  replied, 
'•  You  must  consider  us  poor  soldiers,  general,  if  you  suppose  we  would  have  neglected  so  plain  a  duty."  The 
truth  was,  the  Nationals  had  not  a  single  fortification  anywhere  on  or  near  that  battle-field  until  after  lieaure- 
gard  ceased  to  fight  on  Sunday  evening.     Had  ho  pressed  forward,  he  might  have  captured  the  entire  arnij-. 

-  Among  these  pieces  were  two  long  ;32-pound  siege  guns,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  work  them, 
when  Dr.  Cornyn,  surgeon  of  the  old  l^irst  Missouri  artillery,  ofl'ered  his  services  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
accepted,  and  the  guns  v.-ere  worked  i;'.ost  eificicntl}'. 
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regard,  who  succeeded  the  slain  Johnston  in  siij^reme  command,  ignorant  of 
the  arrival  of  Buell,  and  feeling  confident  of  victory  in  the  moi'ning,  was 
writing  a  glowing  dispatch  to  Adjutant-General  Cooj^er  from  his  quarters  in 
Shiloli  Meeting-house,  announcing  a  complete  victory.' 

"We  ha\'e  ol)served  that  the  vanguard  of  Buell's  army,-  composed  of  Xelson's 
division,  made  its  appearance,  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing,  toward  Sunday 

evening."    It  had  reached  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Savannah,  on 
1S62    '     ^^^^  preA'ious  day ;    and,  on  tlie  same  evening,  the  commanding 

General  arrived  there.  On  the  following  morning,  hearing  the 
sound  of  heavy  guns  up  the  ri\-er,  Buell  hastened  to  Grant's  head-quarters, 
at  Cherry's,  for  information.  Tlie  latter  had  just  started  for  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing in  a  steamer,  having  left  orders  for  Nelson's  division  to  be  sent  up  at 
once.  It  started  early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  its  cannon  to  be  forwarded 
by  water,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  and  arrived  opposite  the  Landing,  as  we 
have  observed,  toward  sunset.  Buell  reached  there  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  requested  Grant  to  send  vessels  down  to  bring  up  Crittenden's  division 
which  had  just  arrived  at  Savannah.  These,  and  the  remainder  of  Xelson's  ' 
division,  and  Wallace's,  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  taken  positions  before 
midnight,  and  v\'ere  preparing,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  to  renew  the 
conflict  in  the  morning.  All  night  long  Buell's  troops  were  arriving  by  land 
and  water;  and,  at  intervals  often  or  fifteen  miniites,  the  gun-boats  were 
hurling  a  heavy  shell  into  tlie  camps  of  the  Confederates,  wearying  and  Avorry- 
ing  them  with  watching  and  unceasing  alarm.  By  these  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  from  their  position,  from  which  they  intended  to  spring 
upon  the  Nationals  during  the  niglit,  and  they  lost  more  than  half  the 
ground  they  liad  gained  by  the  retreat  of  the  Unionists  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

The  morning  of  tlie  7th  dawned  gloomily  upon  the  battle-field,  which  was 
overshadowed  by  heavy  clouds,  distilling  a  drizzling  rain.  Before  sunrise 
the  conflict  Avas  opened  by  General  Lewis  Wallace,  whose  division  had  been 
disposed  in  liattle  order  at  a  little  past  midnight,  and  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  newly  established  line  of  the  army.       Captain  Thompson's  field 


'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  dispatch,  dated  "  Battle-field  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1S6'2 :  We  have  this 
morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Pittsburg,  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  ten  hours, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  gained  a  complete  victory,  driving  the  enemy  from  every  position.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  is  heavy,  including  our  commander-in-chief,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  gallantly  leading 
his  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.'' 

^  Cuell's  forces,  that  reached  the  field  of  action  in  time  to  participate  in  its  events,  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  respectively  by  Generals  William  Nelson,  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  and  Alexander  McDowell 
McCook.  Xelson's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades:  the  first,  commanded  by  Colonel  Amnion,  con- 
sisted of  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio,  and  Thir:y-sixth  Indiana;  the  second.  Colonel  Bruce,  consisted 
of  the  First,  Second,  and  Twentieth  Kentucky;  the  third.  Colonel  Ilazen,  was  composed  of  the  Forty -fli-st  Ohio, 
Sixth  Kentucky,  and  Ninth  Indiana. 

General  Crittenden's  division  consisted  of  three  brigades :  the  first,  commanded  by  General  Boyle,  was 
composed  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Kentucky;  the  second.  Colonel 
(William  L.  Smith,  consisted  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio,  and  Eleventh  and  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  with  Menden- 
haU's  regular  and  Bartlett's  Ohio  batteries. 

General  McCook's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades:  the  first.  General  Konsseau.  consisted  of  the 
First  Ohio,  Sixth  Indiana,  Third  Kentucky  (Louisville  Legion),  and  battalions  of  the  Fifteenth.  Sixteenth,  and 
Nineteenth  regulars;  the  second  brigade.  Genera!  Johnson,  consisted  of  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-ninth 
Indiana,  and  Forty-ninth  Ohio;  the  third  brigade.  Colonel  Kirk,  was  composed  <if  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois, 
Thirteenth  and  Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  and  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania. 

The  division  of  General  T.  J.  Wood  was  too  far  in  the  rear  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  partici- 
jiate  in  the  battle.     That  of  General  Thomas  was  still  farther  in  the  rear. 
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Sfuns  first  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  forest  and  brouo;ht  both  armies  to  their 
feet.  These  shelled  the  Confederates,  who  wei-e  strongly  posted,  with  artil- 
lerj^,  upon  a  bluff  across  a  stream  and  a  deep  wooded  ravine  in  front  of 
Wallace.  The  response  was  vigorous,  and  Thurber  came  to  Thompson's  aid. 
The  conflict  was  brief  One  of  the  rifled  guns  of  the  Confederates  was  speed- 
ily silenced,  and  its  supporters  were  falling  back.  At  that  moment  General 
Grant  arrived,  and  directed  Wallace  to  press  forward  and  attack  the  Con- 
federate left,  commanded  by  General  Bragg  in  person,  and  consisting  of  the 
division  of  General  Ruggles,  and  the  brigade  of  Colonel  "Wobue,  of  Breck- 
inricb'-e's  reserves.  This  was  done  with  his  brio-ades  eti  echelon,  his  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.  The  Confederates  were  soon  driven  from  the 
hill,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by  Wallace's  victorious  troops.  There  a 
halt  was  made  for  Sherman's  division,  which  lay  to  the  left,  to  come  up  in 
su^^port. 

Wallace  was  now  on  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  and  a  wood  and  low 
swampy  grounds,  along  Snake  Creek,  formed  an  impassable  flank  defense. 
Perceiving  this,  and  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  exposed  by 
the  filling  back  of  the  force  on  the  bluff,  he  attempted  to  turn  it.  To  do  so, 
it  was  necessary  to  change  his  front.  This  was  skillfully  done  by  a  left  half- 
wheel  of  the  whole  division,  leaving  a  gap  between  it  and  Sherman's  right, 
which  was  expected  to  move  forward  at  once. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  a  heavy  column  of  the  foe  was 
seen  in  the  woods,  acroiss  an  open  field,  making  rapidly  toward  their  endan- 
gered left,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Wallace's  right.  Buell's  vete- 
rans had  made  Grant's  left  too  strong  for  Beauregard  to  hope  to  win  his 
expected  victory  there,  and  he  was  now  seeking  it  on  "the  National  right. 
But  there  he  found  as  determined  a  foe.  Wallace  ordered  up  Thompson's 
battery,  which  jjlayed  upon  the  moving  column  with  terrible  effect  until  its 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  Thurber's  was  sent  forward  and  continued 
the  work  most  effectually.  The  flank  movement  was  checked,  and  then  Con- 
federate cavalry  attempted  to  take  the  battery.  They  were  driven  back  by 
the  skirmishers  of  the  Eighth  ^Missouri.  Then  a  heavy  colunni  of  infantry, 
with  Watson's  Louisiana  Battery  of  destructive  steel  rifled  cannon  moved 
against  Wallace's  advance,  when  his  first  brigade.  Colonel  M.  L.  Smith, 
easily  repelled  them.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  contest  went  on,  the  bulk 
of  Wallace's  division  all  the  while  enduring  a  furious  cannonade,  but  well 
sheltered,  as  they  lay  in  wooded  hollows,  waiting  for  Sherman  to  come  up. 

While  Wallace  was  holding  the  Confederates  in  check,  Sherman,  who 
had  been  Avaiting  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Buell's  cannon  advancing  along 
the  main  Corinth  road,  moved  forward  with  a  resolution  to  obey  Grant's 
command  to  retake  the  camp,  lost  the  day  before.  At  the  same  time  Wallace 
ordered  his  division  to  advance.  The  first  brigade  led  the  way  from  the 
woods  into  and  across  an  open  field,  beyond  which,  on  a  tliickly  wooded 
ridge,  not  far  from  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  the  foe  was  posted.  The  division 
moved  steadily  on  imder  an  ordinary  fire  down  into  a  slight  hollow,  and  up 
a  o-entle  slope  toward  their  foe,  wlien  suddenly  the  woods  were  all  ablaze 
Avith  musketry,  and  the  destructive  Louisiana  Battery  hurled  its  bolts  with 
fearful  effect.  Sherman's  advance  recoiled,  when  AYallace,  whose  flank  was 
thereby  exposed,  ordered  a  halt. 
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• 

Let  us  see  what  lias  been  doing  on  the  left  meanwhile.  Buell's  forces  on 
the  field  lay  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  composed  the  center  and  letl  Aving 
of  Grant's  }icw  line  of  battle,  upon  which  it  was  expected  the  Confederates 
Avould  fall  in  the  morning.  Only  the  divisions  of  Xelson  and  Crittenden 
were  avcII  in  hand  at  dawn.  The  former  had  quietly  called  up  his  men  at 
four  o'clock,  and  soon  afterward  he  notified  his  general  of  his  readiness  for 
motion.  Crittenden  was  ready  at  the  same  time,  and  wheii  the  booming  of 
Wallace's  heavy  guns  on  the  right  was  heard,  they  both  moved  forward, 
Nelson's  division  leadino;,  Avith  Ammon's  briirade  on  the  extreme  left,  Bruce's 
in  the  center,  and  Ilazen's  on  the  right.  Kelson's  artillery,  which  Avas  to 
be  sent  up  by  water,  had  not  yet  ai'rived,  but  the  battery  of  Mendenhall, 
of  the  regular  service,  and  Bartlett's  Ohio  Battery,  Avere  on  the  field. 
McCook,  AA'ho  had  been  moving  all  night,  so  as  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
impending  battle,  had  just  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  Avith 
"^yj^l  ''     his  division  when  Xelson  and  Crittenden  began  their  march,  at 

1662.  _  o  J 

half-past  five  in  the  morning." 

Xelson  moA'ed  forAvard  through  the  open  woods  and  some  cleared  fields 
OA^er  the  rolling  plateau  for  about  a  mile  before  encountering  the  Confede- 
rates in  force,  Avhen,  at  six  o'clock,  he  Avas  assailed  by  their  artillery,  and 
halted.  MendenhaH's  battery  Avas  brought  into  action,  and  Crittenden 
took  a  commanding  position  on  the  right  of  Xelson,  Avith  Bartlett's  battery 
posted  at  his  center.  A  contest  was  maintained  for  some  time,  Avhen 
McCook's  division  arriA^ed  on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  General  Buell, 
Avho  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  McCook's  forces  Avere  formed  on 
Crittenden's  right,  and  some  straggling  troops  that  were  on  the  field  the 
day  before  Avere  placed  on  3IcCook's  right,  making  Buell's  entire  line 
about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  southeastAvard  of  the  Ham- 
burg road,  and  across  the  Corinth  road,  so  as  to  touch  Ilurlbut  on  the  left 
and  at  the  rear  of  McClernand.  The  entire  Xational  line  formed  an  irregu- 
lar curA'e. 

Wliile  Buell's  force  Avas  getting  into  position,  Mendenhall  and  Bartlett 
fousrht  three  batteries  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Xelson  and  Crittenden. 
The  foe  was  eA'idently  in  strong  force.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  his  left  was  the 
high,  open  wooded  ridge  on  which  Sherman  and  McClernand  Avere  encamped 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  this  Avas  an  objectiA'e,  according  to  Grant's 
order  already  alluded  to.  ForAvard  Buell's  column  moA'cd,  and  Xelson's 
division  'first  felt  the  shock  of  battle,  Avhich  soon  became  general  along  the 
whole  line.  Colonel  Ilazen,  Avith  his  briirade,  made  a  gallant  ciiarge  and 
seized  one  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  but  Avas  driAcn  back  l)y  superior 
numbers  throAvn  into  the  Avoods  on  Crittenden's  left,  and  a  cross-fire  of  artil- 
lerv,  sustaininii  a  heaA  y  loss.  Colonel  Smith's  brisrade  of  Crittenden's  diA'i- 
sion  then  advanced  into  the  Avoods  and  repulsed  the  Confederates,  and  at 
the  same  time  Terrell's  Regiilar  Battery  of  24-2)ound  howitzers  Avas  brought 
on  the  field  and  adA'anced  to  Xelson's  left,  near  the  Hamburg  road,  then 
heaAily  pressed  by  great  numbers.  Its  effect  Avas  most  salutary,  for  it  soon 
silenced  the  right  battery  of  the  Confederates  ;  but  Terrell  Avas  speedily  forced 
back,  Avith  Ammon's  bricrade,  when  a  recfinient  from  BoA'le's  brigade  ru-en- 
forced  Xelson's  left,  and  it  again  moved  forward  and  drove  the  foe.  This 
exjiosed  the  Confederates  at  their  second  and  third  batteries,  from  Avhich 
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they  were  soon  driven  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  Mendenhall  and  Terrell, 
with  a  loss  of  several  of  their  cannon. 

Meanwhile  McCook's  division  had  been  fighting  the  Confederate  center, 
pushing  it  back  step  by  step,  until  it  was  driven  from  its  position.  The 
action  of  that  division  was  commenced  by  General  Rousseau's,  wliich  was 
well  supported  by  Generals  Kirk  and  Gibson,  Willich's  regiment,  and  two 
regiments  of  Hurlbut's  division.'  After  expending  its  ammunition,  and 
marching  to  the  rear  for  a  supply,  it  was  seen  moving  "in  splendid  order, 
and  steadily  to  the  front,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it,""''  smiting  the 
foe  so  severely  that  he  was  driven  from  liis  position,  and  lost  one  of  his 
batteries  at  the  first  onset. ^  It  Avas  in  front  of  this  division  tliat  the  Con- 
federates, commanded  by  Beauregard  in  person,  assisted  by  Bragg,  Polk, 
and  Breckinridge,  made  their  last  decided  stand,  in  the  woods  beyond 
Sherman's  old  camp,  near  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  where  we  left  that  officer 
and  "Wallace  confronting  them.  Two  brigades  of  General  T.  J.  Wood's 
division  had  just  reached  the  field,  but  not  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
engagement.  But  they  relieved  the  weaiy  fighters,  and  sealed  the  dooni  of 
the  Confederates,  who  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  conquering  the  National 
left,  and  concentrated  on  their  right,  as  we  have  observed. 

It  was  noAV  long  past  noon.  AVallace  had  again  changed  his  front  for 
attack,  Avith  Sherman  on  his  left  as  a  support.  Again  his  .first  brigade  liad 
moved  forward,  when  a  squadron  of  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  out  of  the 
woods  toward  his  temporarily  exposed  flank.  These  were  repulsed  by  the 
Twenty-third  Indiana,  aided  by  an  oblique  fire  by  the  First  Nebraska.  But  a 
greater  peril  was  menacing  Wallace's  whole  division,  at  that  moment.  Sher- 
man's forces,  toucliing  his  left,  had  again  given  way,  and  were  followed  by  a 
heavy  mass  of  desperate  Confederates,  Avho  were  eagerly  piishing  forward  to 
isolate  Wallace  from  the  rest  of  the  National  army.  The  situation  of  the 
gallant  Indianian  Avas  extremely  critical  for  a  Avhile.  He  innnediately 
ordered  up  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods,  of  the  reserves,  Avith  his  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio.  These,  Avith  a  regiment  sent  by  General  McClernand,  and  the 
Eleventh  Indiana,  Colonel  McGinniss,  AAdiose  front  and  flank  liad  been  attacked, 
stoutly  held  the  ground,  Avith  the  gallant  Thurber  ready  to  act  Avith  his 
artillery  if  required,  until  Colonel  August  Willich,  Avith  his  splendid  Thii'ty- 
second  Indiana,  of  McCook's  division,  dashed  against  the  Confederates,  and 
drove  them  back.'*  MeauAvhile  Sherman  had  recovered  his  line,  and  the 
brigade  of  the  Avounded  Colonel  Stuart  (noAV  commanded  by  the  skillful 
Colonel  T.  Kilby  Smith)  and  that  of  Colonel  Buckland,  supported  by  tAVO 
24-pound  hoAvitzers  of  McAllister's  battery,  moved  forAvard  abreast  of  Rous- 
seau's Kentucky  brigade.    Wallace's  troops,  Avho  had  entered  the  Avoods,  also 


1  TInrllmt's  sliattei-rd  division.  Avl)irli  had  fini;,'lit  <m  tlic  [jrcvioiis  <\ay,  was  held  in  rcsfrvo  much  of  the  tinio 
at  the  rear  and  left  of  McClernaml.  • 

^  See  Genera!  Sherman's  report. 

3  General  Rousseau  had  the  honor  of  rotakins  General  AroClernand's  head-quarters  on  Sunday  inoi-nins:. 
At  the  outer  edire  of  that  encampment  the  dead  body  of  (ieneral  A.  S.  Jolinston  was  found. 

^  Speakins  of  this  movement  in  his  report.  General  Sherman  said  :  "  Here  I  saw  AVillich's  reiriment  ndvanco 
upon  a  point  of  water-oaks  and  thicket,  behind  which  I  knew  tlie  enemy  was  in  creat  strength,  and  enter  it  in 
beautiful  style.  Then  arose  the  severest  musketry-fire  I  ever  'heard,  and  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when  this 
splendid  regiment  had  to  fall  back.     This  green  point  of  timber  Is  about  five  hundred  yards  east  of  Shiloh 
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pressed  steadily  forward,  wliile  "step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to 
position,"  said  that  officer,  "tlie  rebel  lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again — 
infantry,  horses,  and  artillery — all  went  back.  The  tiring  was  grand  and  terrific. 
Before  ns  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of  New  Orleans  ;  shelling  us  on  the  right 
was  the  Washington  artillery,  of  Manassas  renown,  whose  last  stand  was  in 
front  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  command.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then 
in  Sherman's,  rode  General  Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for 
his  fading  prestige  of  invincibility.     The  desperation  of  the  struggle  may  be 


POSITION  OP  THE   NATIONAL  TROOPS   IN   THE   BATTLES   OF    SIIILOH.* 

easily  imagined.  "While  this  was  in  progress,  for  along  the  lines  to  the  left 
the  contest  was  raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the  sounds, 
however,  the  enemy  seemed  retiring  everywhere.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang 
through  the  woods,  and  each  man  felt  the  day  was  ours."- 

And  so  it  was.     Heavily  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Confederates  gave  Avay, 


1  The  coiioral  jiositiun  of  the  Confederates  may  be  understood,  by  consideiing  that  on  both  days  their  lines 
were  parallel  to  those  of  the  Nationals. 

2  Wallace's  report. 


FLIGHT   OF   THE   CONFEDERATES. 
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and  flying  through  the  National  camps  of  Sunday  morning,  they  burned 
their  own,  and  with  a  i^owerful  rear-guard  under  Breckinridge/  they  hurried, 
in  a  cohl,  drizzly  rain  that  soon  changed  to  hail,  with  their  sick  and  Avounded 
in  every  conceivable  conveyance,-  to  the  heights  of  Monterey  that  night,  far 
on  the  road  toward  Cor- 
intli,  but  happily  pursued 
by  the  conquerors  only 
as  far  as  the  bluffs  and 
swamps  of  Lick  Creek. 
They  were  astonislied  at 
the  fact  that  they  were  not 
more  vigorously  follow- 
ed,^ for  Breckinridge,  it 
was  thought,  could  easily 
have  been  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Con- 
federate army  and  cap- 
tured, and  Beauregard's  whole  force  might  have  been  dispersed  or  made 
prisoners.'     Tims  ended  The  Battle  of  Shiloh.^ 

Although  tlie  Confederates  had  utterly  failed  in  their  intentions,  and  were 
thorouglily  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field,  with  an  acknowledged 
loss  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  men,'  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  Richmond 


MULES   CARRYING    WOUNDED   MEX.* 


1  Breckinridge's  command  was  strengthened  by  the  cavah-y  rpiriments  of  Forest,  Adams,  and  the  Texas 
Eaugers,  making  the  eft'ectivo  force  of  the  rear-guard  about  12,(J(MI  men. 

2  That  retreat  must  have  been  a  terrible  experience  for  the  sick  and  wounded.     "  Here,"  wrote  an  eye-wi'. 
ness,  '-was  a  long  line  of  wagons  loaded  with  wounded,  piled  in  like  bags  of  sjrain,  groaning  and  cursing,  wh     • 
the  mules  plunged  on  in  mud  and  water,  belly  deep,  the  water  sometimes  coming  into  the  wagons.     Next  can,, 
a  straggling  regiment  of  infantry,  pressing  on  jjast  tlie  train  of  wagons ;  then  a  stretcher  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  carrying  a  wounded  oflicer;  then  soldiers  staggering  along,  with  an  arm  broken  ami  hanging  down, 

or  other  fearful  wounds  which  were  enough  to  destroy  life I  passed  long  wagon-trains,  filled  with 

wounded  and  dying  soldiers,  without  evt'U  a  blanket  to  shield  them  from  the  driving  sleet  and  hail,  which  fell 
in  stones  as  large  as  partridge-eggs,  until  it  lay  on  the  ground  two  inches  deep.  Some  three  hundred  men  died 
during  that  av>-ful  retreat,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  others,  who,  although  wounded, 
had  strug^ded  on  through  the  storm,  hoidng  to  find  shelter,  rest,  and  medical  care." 

^  Beauregard  expected  a  vigorous,  and  possibly  disastrous  pursuit,  and  said  to  Breckinridge,  "TVtis  retreat 
must  not  be  a  rout!  Tou  must  hold  the  enemy  back, if  it  requires  the  loss  of  your  last  man."—"  Your  orders 
shall  bo  executed  to  the  letter,"  w.as  the  reported  reply.— See  Pollard's  First  Tear  of  the  War.  page  302. 

*  The  picture  shows  the  method  of  carrying  sick  and  wounde<l  on  mules,  which  was  in  practice  at  the  earlier 
periods  of  tlie  war  by  both  parties.  The  hnrse-litter,  on  which  men  who  could  not  sit  u[)  were  carried,  is  shown 
in  the  front  figure;  and  the  Cacolet,  in  which  men  wounded  in  the  upper  extremities  were  carried  sittiu!.',  is 
seen  in  the  figure  behind.  AVhen  good  ambulances  came  into  use,  these  methods  were  abandoned  or  became  rare 
exceptions. 

°  .\.  rapid  and  persistent  pursuit  would  have  created  a  complete  rout  of  the  now  weary,  broken,  and 
dispirited  rebels.  Two  hours  more  of  such  fiirhting  as  Buell's  fresh  men  could  have  made  would  have  demor- 
alized and  destroyed  Beauregard's  army. —  Thirteen  Months  inthe  Rebel  Army,  by  an  impressed  JVew  Yorker, 
page  169. 

^  See  reports  of  Generals  Grant  and  Bucll  and  their  subordinate  commanders;  also  of  General  Beauregard 
and  his  division  commanders.  A  very  spirited,  and,  it  is  said,  correct  account  was  given  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  written  by  its  army  correspondent  '■  A^ate  "  (Whitelaw  lleid),  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battles. 
The  author  has  been  favored  with  the  written  and  oral  statements  of  i)articipants  in  the  liattle  on  both  sides. 

'  Beauregard  reported  his  loss  at  1,T2S  killed,  S,012  wounded,  and  95"  missing  ;  total,  10,09".  General  Grant 
reported  his  entire  loss,  including  about  4.000  prisoners,  l.Toa  killed,  ",SS2  wounded,  and  3.950  pri-soners  ;  total, 
18,5"8.  It  was  prcjbably  about  15,000,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Beauregard's  was  not  less.  Among 
the  killed  in  the  Confederate  army,  on  Monday,  was  George  W.  .Johnston,  "  Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky  " 
(see  page  1S9),  who  was  with  the  Kentucky  troops  in  the  action.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him  on  Sunday,  .and 
on  Monday  he  was  in  the  ranks.  General  Hindman  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  just  before  the  retreat,  on  Mon- 
day evcniuir.  While  leading  his  men,  in  a  fearful  struggle,  a  small  shell  entered  the  breast  of  his  hor.se  and 
exploded  in  his  body.  The  horse  was  blown  into  fr.airments,  and  his  rider,  with  his  saddle,  was  lifted  about 
ten  feet  in  the  air.      His  staff-oflicers  near  supposed  he  was  killed,  .and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  General  Hind- 
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from  Corinth,  almost  twenty  miles  from  the  battle-field,  twenty-four  hours  after 
his  night,"  "  We  have  gained  a  great  and  glorious  A'ictory.     Eight 
1S62  '     to  ten  thousand  prisoners,  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon.'"    Con- 
scious lliat  his  misrepresentations  Avould  be  exposed  by  facts  in  a 
few  days,  he  added:  "  liuell  re-enforced  Grant,   and  Ave  retired  to  our  in- 
trenchments  at  Corinth,  which  Ave  can  hold."     He  had  sent  a  flasT  of  truce 
that  morning  from  Monterey,  AAdiere  he  had  a  hospital,  asking  Grant  to  allow 
him  to  send  mounted  men  to  the  battle-field,   to  bury   his   dead.     Grant 
refused.     He  informed  him  that,  OAving  to  the  Avarmth  of  the  Aveather,  that 
office  of  humanity  had  already  been  attended  to  by  his  own  army.     "  I  shall 
ahvays  be  glad,"  wrote  Grant  in  his  reply,  "to  extend  any  courtesy  consist- 
ent Avith  duty,  especially  so  Avhen  dictated  by  humanity."^     There  Avas  also 
a  sanitary  consideration  in  this  matter.     It  \A^as  important  for  the  health  of 

the      National      army. 


which  might  remain 
some  time  in  that  vici- 
nity, that  the  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  should 
be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
The  former  Avere  buried 
and  the  latter  Avere 
burned. 

The  writer  visited 
the  battle-field  of  Shi- 
loh  late  in  April,  1866. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  he 
left  Meridian  in  Missis- 
sippi, for  a  journey  of  about  tAvo  hundred  miles  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railway  to  Corinth,  near  the  northern  borders  of  the  State.  It  was  a  cool 
moonlit  night,  and  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  that 
raihvay  passed,  and  over  which  Gi-ierson  had  raided  and  Confederate  troops 
and  National  prisoners  of  Avar  had  been  conveyed,  might  be  easily  discerned. 
At  tAventy  miles  from  Meridian  it  Avas  a  rolling  prairie,  Avith  j^atches  of 
forest  here  and  there,  and  broad  cotton-fields,  stretching  in  every  direction 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  comprehend.     That  character  it  maintained  all  the 
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man  is  blown  to  pieces.''  At  tliat  instant  Hindman  sprang;  to  his  feet  and  sliimted.  "Sliut  up  there!  I'm  worth 
two  dead  men  3'et.  Get  anotlier  horse."  In  a  few  moments  he  was  asaiii  in  the  saddle,  but  he  was  so  much 
shocked  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  field  the  next  daj'. 

1  In  this  number  Beaurejrard  evidently  ncluded  all  the  cannon  he  had  captured  on  Sunday,  but  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  on  Monday  he  had  lost  nearly  as  many. 

2  Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Shiloh  were  sent  to  Camp  Douglass  at  Chicago.  They  were  generally  in  a 
most  miserable  condition  when  captured.  A  lady  at  Chicago,  writing  to  a  friend,  said :  '•  But  I  have  not  told  you 
how  awfully  tUey  were  dressed.  They  had  old  carpets,  new  carpets,  and  rag  carpets — old  bed-quilts,  new  bed- 
quilts,  and  ladies' q\iilts.  for  blankets.  They  h.ad  slouch  hats,  children's  hats,  little  girls'  hats,  and  not  one 
soldier  cap  on  tlieir  liea<i-i.  One  man  had  two  old  hats  tied  to  his  feet  instead  of  shoes.  They  w.Te  the  most 
ragged,  torn  and  worn,  and  weary-looking  set  I  ever  saw.  Every  one  felt  sorry  for  them,  and  no  on<'  was  dis- 
posed to  speak  unkindly  to  them.  Some  of  them  looked  careless  and  happy  enough,  and  some  lo(d<ed  very  sad, 
and  others  would  be  very  good-looking  if  they  were  well  dressed  and  in  good  company.  Even  the  oflRcers 
were  the  most  forsaken  looking  set  of  men  I  ever  dreamed  of.  We  have  sent  them  newspapers  and  books,  but 
we  find  that  verv  few  of  them  can  read." 
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way  to  a  more  hilly  country  within  thii'ty  or  forty  miles  of  Corinth.     With 
an  interesting  tra^'eling-  companion  (John  Yerger,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi), 
the  niglit  passed  pleasantly  away.     We  arrived  at  the  reviving  village  of 
Corinth,  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  Avar,  at  about 
half-past    eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  where    we  breakfasted.     "  ^^^'gyg^' 
The  writer  spent  the  time  until  past  noon  in  sketching  the  head- 
quarters of  oihcers,  Xational  and  Confederate,  around  the  village,  and  then 
started  for  Pittsburg  Landing,  about  tAventy  miles  distant,  in  a  light  Avagon 
draAvn  by  a  poAverful  horse  driven  by  an  intelligent  young  man,  a  brother 
of  the  oAvner  of  the  conveyance.     He  was  a  native  of  that  region,  and  had 
been  in  the  Confederate  army.     He  Avas  acquainted  Avith  all  the  roads  in  the 
direction  of  the  Landing,  and  Avith  most  of  the  localities  of  interest  con- 
nected Avith  the  great  battle.     With  his  knoAvledge,  and  the  assistance  of 
an  official  map  of  the  battle,  A'ery  little  ditHculty  Avas  found  in  identifying 
them. 

We  first  A'isited  the  j^rincipal  fortifications  around  Corinth.  About  tAvo 
and  a  half  miles  northward  of  the  village,  Ave  passed  out  through  the  inner 
line  of  Confederate  Avorks,  and  Avere  soon  beyond  the  desolated  region  that 
had  been  stripped  of  its  trees  by  the  army,  and  riding  through  magnificent 
red  oak  forests,  Avhose  leaA'es  Avere  yet 
too  tiny  to  give  much  shelter  from  the 
sun,  then  shining  Avith  great  Avarmth. 
For  nearly  nine  miles  the  country  Avas 
gently  rolling,  and  Avell  AA'atered  with 
little  streams,  Avhen,  approaching  Pea 
Ridge,  it  became  hilly  and  A^ery  \nc- 
turesque.  On  that  ridge  Ave  came  to 
the  site  of  the  once  pretty  little  hamlet 
of  Monterey,  Avhere  the  only  building 
that  remained  Avas  a  store-house,  Avhich 
the  Confederates  had  used  for  a  hospi- 
tal. Near  it  Avas  a  ruined  liouse,  around 
Avliich  Avere  the  remains  of  AA'hat  had 
doubtless  been  a  fine  floAver-^arden. 

F'rom  jMonterey  to  some  distance  beyond  Lick  Creek  tlie  country  was 
hilly,  very  little  cleared,  and  less  cultivated,  dotted  here  and  there  Avith 
miserable  log-houses,  and  mostly  coA'ered  Avitli  Avoods.  Half-Avay  betAveen 
Monterey  and  Shiloh  Meetmg-house  Ave  crossed  the  recently  oA'erfloAved  Lick 
Creek  Bottom,  partly  upon  a  log  causcAvay  built  by  the  National  army  Avhen 
moA'ing  on  Corinth,  and  partly  in  the  deep  nuid.  DriftAvood  liad  been  floated 
into  barricades  on  the  causeway  in  many  places,  and  a  more  difficult  journey 
cannot  Avell  be  conceived.  A  horse  less  poAverful  than  ours  could  not  have 
dragged  us  through  the  sloughs.  It  gaA'e  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  armies  in  taking  tlieir  artillery  and  Avagon-trains 
through  that  region.  Happily,  our  jom-ncy  over  that  Avooded  and  tangled 
"  liottom  "  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  distance,  Avhen  Ave  forded  clear  and 
pebbly  Lick  Creek,  climbed  the  hills  on  its  opposite  side,  and,  just  at  sunset, 
crossed  a  little  tributary  of  Owl  Creek,  and  halted  in  perplexity  at  the  forks 
of  the  road,  near  the  ruins  of  a  house  in  open  fields.     It  was  the  site  of  poor 
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■widow  Rey's,  not  far  from  that  of  Sliiloli  Meeting-house,  near  which  Hardee 
foiiaed  his  forces  for  assault  on  the  inoruinsj;  of  the  6th.'  TW'  were,  as  we 
soon  ascertained,  at  the  parting  of  tlie  ways  for  Hamburg  and  Pittshuro- 
Landing's.  Whik^  deliberating  which  to  take,  and  considering  serioi;sly 
where  Ave  might  obtain  supper  and  lodging,  for  the  gloom  of  twilight  was 

gathering  in  the  woods,  the  questions  Avere  settled 
by  a  woman  (Mrs.  So  well)  on  a  gaunt  gray  horse, 
with  her  little  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  striding 
the  animal's  back  behind  her.  She  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  us  such  entertainment  as  she  could. 
"  It  is  but  little  I  have,"  she  said,  in  a  pleasant, 
plaintive  A'oice,  and  Ave  expressed  our  Avillingness 
to  be  content  therewith.  So  we  followed  her 
through  the  Avoods  and  a  fcAV  open  fields  for  nearly 
a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
at  dark  were  at  her  home,  not  far  from  McCler- 
nand's  camp  on  Sunday  morning,  where  the  battle 
raged  AA'ith  so  much  fui"y.  All  around  it  were  the 
marks  of  war  in  scari-ed,  decapitated,  and  shattered 
trees,  and  the  remains  of  clothing  and  accouter- 
ments  strewing  the  ground. 

Our  hostess  was  a  widow,  Avith  six  children. 

Her  husband  Avas  dj'ing  with  consumption  Avheu 

She  did  not  leaA'e  him,  but  remained  in  the  house 

A  heaA'A'  shell  went 


OUR   HOSTESS   AT  SlIILOH 

the  battle  commenced. 


with  her  children  throughout  that  terrible  storm  of  Avar 


OUK   LODGING-PLACE   ON   THE   FIELD   OF   SHILOH. 


through  her  house,  and  scA'cral  trees  standing  near  it  Avere  cut  ofl"  or  shat- 
tered by  them.  "  The  Lord  was  Avith  me,"  she  piously  said,  as  we  sat  at  her 
humble  table,  lighted  by  a  lamp  composed  of  wick  and  melted  lard  in  a  tin 
dish,  and  supping  upon  hoe-cake  without  butter,  just  baked  in  the  ashes,  some 
fried  bacon,  and  coifee  Avithout  milk  or  sugar.  "  My  husband  died,  but  my 
children  Avere  s])ared,"  she  said ;  "  but  God  only  knoAVS  what  Avill  become  of 
them  in  this  desolated  country,  Avithout  a  school  or  a  church."     "We  hail  just 


1  See  page  2"0. 
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come  in  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  bright  moonlight,  and  bahny  ^Vpril  air, 
and  the  burden  of  the  whippowil,  and  felt  that  peace  and  serenity 
imparted  by  nature  in  repose,  that  inclines  one  to  forgive  as  we  ho}ie  to  be 
forgiven.  The  sweet  spell  was  broken  when,  in  that  dingy  and  battered 
cabin,  lighted  by  a  few  blazing  fagots  and  the  primitive  lamp,  with  only 
one  half-bottomed  chair  and  a  rude  box  or  two  to  sit  upon,  we  looked 
upon  that  lonely,  sutfering,  educated  woman,  with  her  six  really  pretty 
and  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  half  clad,  but  clean,  struggling  for  the  right 
to  live — an  example  of  like  misery  in  thousands  of  households,  once  pros- 
perous and  happy,  thus  crushed  into  poverty  by  the  wickedness  of  a  few 
ambitious  men.  In  that  presence,  the  Rebellion  seemed  doubly  infernal,  and 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  departed. 

"We  slept  soundly  in  one  of  the  log  houses,  with  our  horse  stabled  in 
an  adjoining  room,  nailed  up  for  the  niglit,  to  keep  him  from  the  clutches 
of  prowling  bushwhackers,  and  the  pigs  grunting  under  our  open  floor; 
and  at  dawn  we  went  out,  Avhile  the  cuckoo's  song  was  sweetest  and  the 
mocking-bird's  varied  carols  were  loudest, 
and  rambled  fir  over  the  battle-field,  meet- 
ing here  a  tree  cut  down  by  shot  near 
its  base,  there  a  huge  one  split  by  a  shell 
that  passed  through  it  and  plunged  deeply  "^^ 
into  another  beyond,  and  everywhere  little 
hillocks  covering  the  remains  of  the  slain. 
After  an  early  breakfast  we  rode  to  Pitts- 
burs:  Landino-  and  made  the  sketch  seen 
on  page  263,  and  then,  riding  along  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Hues  of  battle  from 
Lick  Creek  to  Owl  Creek,  we  visited  the 
site  of  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  made  a  drawing 
of  it,  and  ao-ain  striking  the  Corinth  road 

7  O  C 7 

at   the    ruins   of  widow   Rey's   house,    re- 
turned to  that  village  by  way  of  Farming- 
ton,  where  Paine  and  Marmaduke  had  a  skirmish,'  in  time  to  take  the  after- 
noon train  to  the  scene  of  another  battle,  luka  Springs,  twenty  miles  east- 
ward. 
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CHAPTEE    XI. 

OPERATIONS   IN  SOUTHERN  TENNESSEE  AND  NOUTHEEN  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ALABAMA. 

''H!»'^^'j^„,^'r^\_  J^L  lEWING  events  in  the  light  of  fair  analysis  and  com- 

l^arison,  it  seems  clear  that  a  prompt  and  Aigorous 
pursuit  of  the  Confederates  from  Shiloh  would  have 
resulted  in  their  capture  or  dispersion,  and  that  the 
campaign  in  the  IMississippi  Valley  might  have  ended 
within  thirty  days  after  the  battle  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. "Within  a  few  days  afterward,  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  with  the  great  city  of  Xew  Orleans  on 
its  hanks,  was  in  tlie  absolute  possession  of  the 
National  forces.  Mitchel  was  holding  a  line  of  unbroken  communication 
across  Northern  Alabama,  from  Florence  to  the  confines  of  East  Tennessee ; 
and  tlie  National  gun-boats  on  the  Mississippi  were  preparing,  though  at 
points  almost  a  thousand  miles  apart,  to  sweep  victoriously  over  its  waters, 
brush  away  obstructions  to  navigation,  and  meet,  perhaps,  at  Yicksburg,  the 
next  "  Gibraltar"  of  the  Valley.  Little  was  to  be  feared  from  troops  coming 
from  tlie  East.  They  could  not  be  spared,  for  at  that  time  General  McClcllan 
was  threatening  Riclnnond  Avith  an  immense  force,  and  the  National  troops 
were  assailing  the 
strongholds  of  the  Con- 
federates all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Beauregard's  army 
was  terribly  smitten 
and  demoralized,  and 
he  had  sent  an  imploring 
cry  to  nichmond  for 
immediate    help.'     The 

way  seemed  wide  open  beaueegakd's  he.vd-qitartf.rs  at  com^Tu.^ 

for    his   immediate    de- 
struction ;  but  the  judgment   of  General   Halleck,  the  commander  of  both 


1  On  the  (lay  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  Beauregard  forwanled  a  dispatch,  -written  in  eipher,  to  General 
Cooper,  at  Kiehtnond,  saying  he  could  not  then  number  over  3."),IHI0  ett'ective  men,  but  that  Van  Dorn  misht  join 
him  in  a  tew  days  with  about  15,000.  He  asked  for  re-enforcements,  for,  he  said,  '-if  defeated  here,  we  lose  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  probably  our  cause."  This  dispatch  -was  intercepted  by  Gener.al  Mitchel,  ,at  Iluntsville, 
and  gave.  douMless.  a  correct  view  of  Beaures^nl's  extreme  weakness  thirty-six  hours  after  he  fled  from  Shiloh. 

2  This  was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ford  when  the  writer  visited  Corinth,  late  in  April,  1S6G.  It  stood  upon  tho 
brow  of  a  gentle  slope  in  the  northwestern  suburbs  of  the  village. 
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Grant  and  Biiell,  counseled  against  pursuit,  and  for  about  three  weeks  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Tennessee  anA  Ohio,  not  far  from  seventy-five  thou- 
sand strong,  rested  among  the  graves  of  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  (who 
fought  with  equal  gallantry)  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  while  Beauregard, 
encouraged  by  this  inaction,  was  calling  to  his  standard  large  re-enforcements, 
and  was  casting  up  around  the  important  post  of  Corinth  a  line  ol  fortifica- 
tions not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent. 

Meanwhile  the  people  everywhere  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
outline  history  of  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  began  to  perceive  its  sig- 
nificance.    Jeiferson  Davis,  Avho,  on  the  reception  of  Beauregard's 
dispatch  of  Sunday  evening,"  had  sent  an  exultant  message  to  the     "^igg"  ^' 
Confederate  "  Senate,"'  had  reason  to  change  his  tone  of  triumph ; 
while  the  orders  that  went  out  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at 
Washington'  on  the  9th,'  for  demonstrations  of  thanksgiving  and 
joy  throughout  the  avmj  and  navy  for  the  victories  gained  at  Pea 
Ridge,  New  Madrid,  Island  Number  Ten,  and  Shiloh,  and  the  proclamation 
from  the  Executive  Department  recommending  the  same  in  the  houses  of 
public  worship  through- 
out the  land,  were  not 
stripped  of  their  power 
by  the  fingers  of  truth. 
They  were   substantial 
and     most     important 
victories  for  the  Govern- 
ment,   over   which   the 
loyal  people  had  reason 
to  rejoice.     Yet  the  lat- 
ter battle  was  a  victory 
that     carried     terrible 
grief  to    the  hearts   of 
thousands,    for    in    the 
fields  and  forests  around 
Shiloh      hundreds       of 
loved   ones   were   buried,  and   the   hospital   vessels   that   went   down   the 
Tennessee  with  their  human  freight,  carried  scores  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  who  never  reached  their  homes  alive. 

General  Ilalleck  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  his  head-quarters,  on  the  12th 
of  April,"  and  took  command  in  person  of  the  armies  near  Pitts- 
burg Landing.     He  found  General  Grant  busily  engaged  in  prepa- 
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*  He  told  them  that,  from  "  official  dispatches  received  from  official  sources,"  he  was  able  to  announce,  "with 
entire  confidence,"  that  it  had  "pleased  Almi^rhty  God  to  crown  the  Confederate  arms  with  a  glorious  and 
decisive  victory,  after  a  hard-fought  battle  often  hours."  He  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the  death  of  Johnston, 
and  of  his  loss  as  "irreparable." 

^  The  order  from  each  Department  directed  that,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  receiving  it,  chaplains  should  offer 
in  each  behalf  a  prayer,  "giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  recent  manifestations  of  His  power,  in  the 
overthrow  of  rebels  and  traitors,"  and  invoking  a  continuance  of  His  aid  in  delivering  the  nation,  "  by  arms,  from 
the  horrors  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  civil  war." 

The  President  recommended  (April  10)  to  the  people,  at  their  "next  weekly  assemblage  in  their  accustomed 
places  of  public  worship"  which  should  occur  after  notice  of  his  proclamation  should  be  received,  to  especially 
acknowledire  and  render  thanks  to  "  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  inestimable  blessings  He  had  bestowed,  and  to 
implore  His  continuance  of  the  same;"  also  to  implore  Him  to  hasten  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations  at 
home,  and  "  among  all  the  countries  of  the  earth." 
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rations  for  an  advance  npon  Corinth  while  Beanregard  was  comparatively 
weak  and  disheartened,  not  doubting  that  it  would  he  ordered  on  the  arrival 
of  liis  chief  He  had  sent  Sherman  out  in  that  direction  witli  a  hody  of 
cavalry  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  Avho  skirmished  some  with  horsemen  of 
Breckinridge's  rear-guard  and  drove  them,  and  who  found  a  general  hospital 
with  nearly  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded  in  it.  The  roads,  made  miry 
by  the  recent  rains,  Avere  strewn  with  abandoned  articles  of  every  kind,  testi- 
fying to  the  precipitancy  of  the  retreat.  Sherman  returned  the  same  night, 
and  Avas  sent  up  the  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  the  gun-boats  as  far  as  East- 
port,  to  destroy  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  over  Big  Bear  Creek, 
between  luka  and  Tu^scumbia,  and  cut  oif  Corinth  from  the  latter  place,  Avhere 
Colonel  Turchin  had  large  supplies.  This  expedition  was  arranged  before 
Halleck  arrived,  and  Avas  successfully  carried  out,  after  Avhich  such  demonstra- 
tions ceased  for  a  Avhile.  Xo  movement  of  imjjortance  Avas  again  made  toAvard 
Corinth  until  about  the  first  of  May,  Avhen  Monterey,  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
that  direction,  was  occupied  by  National  troops.  General  Pope 
186""  ^^^^  arriA'ed  in  the  mean  time,"  Avith  the  Army  of  Missouri,  twenty- 
five  thousand  strong,  and  these,  Avith  some  regiments  from  Curtis, 
in  Arkansas,  made  Halleck's  forces  a  little  OA^er  one  hundred  thousand  in 
number. 

General  Mitchel,  in  the  mean  time,  Avith  his  few  troops  and  the  cordial 
assistance  of  the  negroes,  who  acted  as  spies  and  informers,'  had  been  holding 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  on  Beauregard's 
most  important  flank,  tightly  in  his  grasp.  Turchin  held  Tuscumbia,"  at  the 
Avestern  end  of  his  line,  until  the  24th  of  April,  Avhen  a  Confederate  force 
adA^anced  from  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his  stores  (one  hundred 
thousand  rations,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Avay  of  Florence),  in  such 
strength  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly;  but  he  carried  aAvay  the  coA^eted 
property  and  fell  back  to  Decatur,  skirmishing  on  the  way.  He  Avas  yet  hard 
pressed,  so,  burning  a  part  of  his  proAdsions  (forty  thousand  rations),  he  fled 
across   the   Tennessee  River*  at  Decatur,  his  rear-ouard   under 

6  April  27.  .  .  ,  .  . 

Colonel  Lytle  firing  the  magnificent  raihvay  bridge  that  spanned 
the  stream  at  that  place.^  It  Avas  the  only  bridge  OA'er  the  Tennessee 
between  Florence  and  Chattanooga,  excepting  one  at  Bridgeport,  eastward 
of  Stevenson,  which  AA^as  then  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mitchel's  occupation 
of  the  raih\'ay. 

At  this  time  Mitchel's  left  Avas  threatened  by  a  considerable  force  under 
General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  that  came  up  from  Chattanooga ;  and  the  Confede- 
rates were  collectinof  here  and  there  in  his  rear  in  alarming  numbers.  His 
chief  objective  was  noAV  Chattanooga,  from  Avhich  point  he  might  operate 

'  General  Mitchel  informed  the  writer,  late  in  the  summer  of  that  rear,  that  he  could  not  have  held  the  rail- 
way from  Tuscumbia  to  Stevenson  so  lonp;  as  he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nssistance  of  the  negroes.  lie 
found,  near  lluntsville,  an  intelligent  one  who  was  a  carpenter.  Having  worked  at  his  trade  along  tlie  whole 
line  of  the  raihvay  then  held,  he  knew  trusty  slaves  on  plantations  all  along  its  course,  and  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  He  employed  this  man  to  organize,  among  his  fellow-slaves,  a  band  of  informers,  who  shoulil  watch  the 
river  and  the  railway,  and  report  to  him  any  hostile  movements  of  the  Confederates.  To  every  man  who  should 
give  important  information  ho  offered  freedom  from  slavery,  among  the  rewards.  They  were  faithful,  and  he 
often  checked  incipient  movements  against  his  posts,  in  consequence  of  Information  received  from  these  slaves. 

2  See  page  267. 

'  That  bridge,  lying  upon  massive  stone  piers,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
yet  rebuilt  when  the  ^vriter  visited  Decatur  and  crossed  the  Tennessee  in  a  ferry-boat,  late  in  A]iril,  1SC6. 
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against  the  great  system  of  railways  which  connected  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern portions  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  their  destruction  or  control  to  isolate 
the  active  body  of  that  oro;anization  beyond  the  mountains  from  the  schemino- 
head  at  Rielimond,  and  so  paralyze  its  whole  vitality.  Mitchel  proposed  to 
reach  out  from  Chattanooga  a  helping  hand  to  East  Tennessee  in  destroying 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Knoxville,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland  Gap ;  and 
another,  as  a  destructive  one,  smiting  the  great  founderies  of  the  Confederates 
at  Rome,  and  breaking  up  the  railway  connection  between  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta.  Already  a  secret  expedition  for  the  latter  purpose  had  been  set  on 
foot ;  and  it  was  more  important  for  Mitchel  to  extend  his  conquests  to  Chat- 
tanooga than  to  hold  the  posts  at  Decatur  and  Tusctmibia.  Accordingly, 
when  Colonel  Turchin  was  driven  from  the  latter  place.  Colonel  Sill,  at 
Stevenson,  Avas  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  at 
which  point  a  fine  railway  bridge  crossed  the  Tennessee  River. 

When  Turchin  fled  from  Decatur,  he  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  Sill. 
Lytle's  brigade  of  Ohioans  joined  that  leader  on  the  2Sth,  between  Steven- 
son and  Bridgeport,  and,  four  miles  from  the  latter  place,  a  severe  skirmish 
occurred  the  next  daj^"     Mitchel,  on  hearing  of  the  danger  to  his 
left,  had  hastened  thither  to  take  command  in  person.     The  skir-     "  ^^!"'I.' '^' 
mish  resulted  fiivorably  to  the  Nationals.    The  Confederates  were 
driven  beyond  the  Tennessee,  at  Bridgeport,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.     They  attempted  to  destroy  the 
great  bridge'  there,  but  failed.     A  detachment  of  Mitchel's  troops  crossed  it 
in  pursuit,  captured  two  cannon  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  pushing  on  as  far 
as  Shellmound   station,  destroyed  a  Confederate    saltpeter  manufactory  in 
Nickajack  Cave,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  half  a  mile  southward  of  the 
railway.^     Having  secured  the  post  at  Bridgeport,  Mitchel  wrote   to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  first  of  May,*  "  The  campaign  is  ended, 
and   I   now  occupy  Huntsville  in  perfect  security,  while  in  all 
Alabama  north  of  the  Tennessee  River  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  events  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth. 

General  Ilalleck's  army  commenced  a  cautious  forward  movement  on  the 
27th  of  April,"  and  on  the  .3d  of  May  his  advance,  under  Sher- 

.  .    .     .  ,  .       .  .  c  1SG2 

man,  was  m  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  within  six  or  seven  miles 
of  Beaureo-ard's  lines.  It  had  been  re-ora:anized  with  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Grant  was  made  his  second  in  command.  That 
General's  army  was  placed  in  charge  of  General  George  11.  Thomas,  and 
com])osed  the  right  wing.  General  Pope  commanded  the  left,  and  General 
Buell  the  center.  The  reserves,  composed  of  his  own  and  "Wallace's  divisions, 
were  in  charge  of  General  McClernand.  The  whole  force  now  slowly 
approaching  Corinth,  and  cautiously  casting  up  breastworks,  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  men. 

Beauregard  prepared  to  meet  Halleck.      He  too  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  his  army  was  re-organized.    Price  and  Van  Dom  had  arrived  with  a  large 

1  The  river  is  tlaore  divided  by  an  island,  and  the  bridge  was  a  long  and  important  one,  as  it  continued  at  a 
considerable  elevation  over  the  island. 

*  This  is  a  niDSt  remarkable  cave,  and  has  been  explored  for  more  than  a  mile.  For  some  distance  from  its 
mouth  it  is  spacious  enough  for  a  man  to  ride  on  horseback.  This  opening  in  the  mountain  is  plainly  visible 
from  the  railway  near  Shellmound  station. 
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body  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops  ;  and  General  Mansfield  Lovell,  who 
had  fled  from  Xew  Orleans  when  Butler's  troops  and  the  National  gun-boats 

approached  that  city,"  had  just  arrived  with  his  retreating  force. 
^862? '     I"  addition  to  these,  the  army  had  been  largely  increased   by 

militia  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  States  immediately  threatened  with  inAvasion.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  coi'ps  of  Hardee,  Polk,  Breckinridge,  and  Bragg,  Avas  continued. 
The  whole  number  of  Beauregard's  troops  was  about  sixty-five  thousand. 
Most  of  them  were  the  best  drilled  and  best  tried  fio^htino:  men  in  the  Confed- 
eracy.  Bragg  was  Beauregard's  second  in  rank,  and  commanded  the  Army 
of  the  Missisi*ij)pi.  Van  Dorn  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re-enforcements, 
and  Breckinridge  of  the  reserves.     The  whole  force  was  within  intrenched 

lines.'    Such  was  the  condition  and  position   of  the  contendino- 

'  1 862.  .  ^ 

armies  on  the  3d  of  May.' 
On  that  day  General  Pope  sent  out  Generals  Paine  and  Palmer  with 
detachments''  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  the  hamlet  of  Farmington, 
an  outpost  of  the  Confederates,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Corinth,  and 
then  in  command  of  General  Marmaduke,  of  ]Missouri.^     His  troops,  about 
forty-five  thousand  strong,  were  in  the  woods  around  the  little  log  meeting- 
house near   the  hamlet.      Marmaduke 
made     very     little     resistance     when 
attacked,  but  fled  to  the  lines  at  Cor- 
inth, leaving  as  spoils  for  the  victors 
about  thirty  of  his  command  slain  and 
a   hundred    wounded ;    also   his   camp, 
with  all  its  supplies,  and  two  hundred 
prisoners.     The  National  loss  was  two 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.     The  cav- 
alry and  artillery  pushed  on  to  Glen- 
dale,    a    little   east    of   Corinth,    and 
destroyed  the  railway  track  and  two 
important  trestle-bridges  there.    In  the 
mean   time.  General  "Wallace  had  sent  out"  Colonel  Morgan  L. 
^"     ■     Smith,  with  three  battalions  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
upon  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  who  fought  the  Confederates  in  a  wood, 
and  destroyed  an  important  bridge  and  the  track  not  far  from  Purdy,  by 
which  supplies  and  re-enforcements  for  Beauregard,  at  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
were  cut  oK* 


FAKMINGTOl*    MKETING-HOUSK. 


1  These  defense?  were  mostly  along  the  brows  of  the  first  ridges  outside  of  the  villase  of  Corinth,  extending 
from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  on  the  east,  and  sweeping  around  northward,  crossed  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railway  to  the  former  road,  about  three  miles  westward  of  Corinth.  See  map  of  the  battle-field,  on  page 
294.  At  every  road-crossing  there  was  a  redoubt,  or  a  battery  with  massive  epaulements.  Outside  of  these  works 
on  the  north  were  deep  lines  of  abatis. 

'  These  troops  were  composed  of  the  Tenth.  Sixteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-seventh,  Forty-second, 
and  Fifty-first  Illinois  volunteers;   the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Michigan  volunteers;   Yates's  Illinois  sharp-shoot- 
ers; noughtailing's  Illinois  and  Hczcock"s  Ohio  batteries;   and  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry. 
J       '  See  page  540,  volumi'  I. 

*  This  was  a  timely  movement,  for,  while  the  bridse  was  burning,  an  engine  that  had  been  sent  up  from 
Corinth  to  help  through  three  trains  heavily  laden  with  troops  from  Memphis,  and  hurrying  forward  by  the  longer 
way  of  Ilumholt  and  Jackson,  because  the  direct  road  was  of  insufiicient  capacity  .at  that  time,  came  thundering 
on.  The  Nationals,  who  lay  in  ambush,  captured  it.  and  ran  it  ofl"  at  full  speed  into  the  ravine  under  the  burn- 
ing bridge.    The  re-coforcements  for  Beauregard  were  thus  effectunllv  cut  otf. 
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Pope  left  a  brigade  to  hold  Farmington  and  menace  Beauregard's  right. 
Twenty  thousand  men,  under  Van  Dorn,  fell  upon  them  on  the 
9th,"  and  drove  them  back.  Eight  days  afterward,  Pope  re-ioccu- 
pied  the  post  with  his  whole  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Sher- 
man moved  forward  and  menaced  the  Confederate  left.  On  the  20th, 
Halleck's  whole  army  was  engaged  in  regular  siege-operations,  casting  up 
*  field-work  after  field-work,  so  as  to  invest  and  approach  Corinth,  and  at  the 
same  time  engaging  in  skirmishing  with  all  arms,  in  force  equal  to  that 
employed  in  battles  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Steadily  the  army  moved 
on,  and,  on  the  2Sth,  it  was  at  an  average  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards 
from  Beauregard's  works,  with  heavy  siege-guns  in  position,  and  reconnois- 
sances  in  great  force  in  operation  on  flanks  and  center.  In  these  the  Con- 
federates were  dri^'en  back.  On  the  following  day.  Pope  expelled  them  from 
tlicir  advance  batteries,  and  Sherman  planted  heavy  guns  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  Beauregard's  left. 

Ilalleck  expected  a  sanguinary  battle  the  next  morning,'  and 
prepared  for  it.  He  felt  confident  of  success,  and  quite  sui'e  of 
capturing  or  dispersing  the  whole  Confederate  army,  for  he  had  a  greatly 
superior  force ;  had  cut  Beauregard's  railway  communications  on  the  north 
and  east  of  Corinth,  and  had  sent  Colonel  Elliott  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
to  strike  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  in  his  rear. 

Halleck's  expectations  were  not  realized.  All  night  the  A"igilant  ears  of 
his  pickets  and  sentinels  heard  the  continuous  roar  of  moving  cars  at 
Corinth,  and  reported  accordingly.  At  dawn  skirmislicrs  were  thrown  out, 
but  no  foe  appeared.  How  strange !  Then  the  earth  was  shaken  by  a  series 
of  explosions,  and  very  soon  heavy  smoke  rolled  up  from  Corinth.  What 
did  all  this  mean ?  "I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Hulleck  to  an  inquiry  by 
Sherman;  and  then  ordered  that  oflicer  to  advance  and  "feel  the  enemy  if 
still  in  his  front."     This  was  done,  but  no  enemy  was  found.     Beauregard 


i  May  30. 
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had  entirely  evacuated  Corinth  during  the  night.  For  two  or  three  days 
he  had  been  sending  toward  Mobile  his  sick  and  his  most  valuable  stores ; 
and  twenty-four  hours  before,  he  had  sent  away  in  the  same  direction  a  part 
of  his  efiective  force,  with  nearly  all  of  his  ordnance.  The  rear-guard  had 
left  for  the  south  and  west  during  tlie  night,  allowing  many  pickets,  unsus- 
picious of  the  movement,  to  be  captured.  They  had  blown  up  the  magazines, 
and  fired  the  town,  store-houses,  and  railway  station ;  and  when 
the  Nationals  entered"  they  found  the  smoldering  ruins  of  many 
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dwellincjs,  find  -warehouses  filled,  with  Confederate  stores.  Tims  ended  The 
Siege  uf  Cokintii  ;  and  thus  the  boastful  Beauregard,  whose  performances 
generally  fell  far  short  of  his  promises,  was  utteidy  discomfited.'  He 
stafrsrercd  at  Shiloh  and  fell  at  Corinth. 

The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the  brave  Gordon  Granger  from  Farm- 
ington  to  Guntown,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  a  little  more  than  forty 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  and  tliore  the  chase   ended.     Few   captures   were 

made,    excejating     of 


stragglers.  The  ex- 
pedition  of  Colonel 
Elliott,  with  his  Iowa 
cavalry,  had  not  ma- 
terially intercepted 
Beaiu'cgard  in  his 
flight,  for  he  did  not 
strike-  the  road  until 
two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th, 
Avhen  the  Confede- 
rates were  pressing 
southward  in  force. 
He  destroyed  much 
property  at  Boonville, 
and  produced  a  panic, 
but  the  raid  had  little 
to  do  Avith  the  great 
result,  except  to  ex- 
pedite it.* 

Beauregai-d  collect- 
ed his  scattered  troops 
at  Tupelo,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tombig- 
bee,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  on  the  13th  of  June  reported  to  hcad-cpiarters  at  Richmond  that  he 
was  "doing  all  practicable  to  organize  for  defensive  operations."  He  soon 
afterward  turned  over  his  army  temporarily  to  General  Bragg,  and  sought 
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'  Beaurcirard  h;ul  issued  the  fcillowina;  address  to  his  combined  army  on  the  Sth  of  May :  '■^SohlUrs  of 
Sliiloh  and  Elkhorti  :*  Wo  are  about  to  meet  once  more  in  the  shock  of  battle  the  invaders  of  our  soil,  the 
despoilers  of  our  homes,  the  disturbers  of  our  family  ties,  face  to  face,  liand  to  hand.  We  are  to  decide  whether 
Ave  are  freemen,  or  vile  slaves  of  those  who  are  only  free  in  name,  and  who  but  yesterday  were  vanquished, 
although  in  larpely  superior  numbers,  in  their  own  encampments,  on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Shiloh.  Let 
the  impending  battle  decide  our  fate,  and  add  a,  more  illustrious  page  to  the  history  of  our  revolution — one  to 
which  our  children  will  point  with  noble  i)ride,  saying,  'Our  fivthers  were  at  the  b.attle  of  Corinth.'  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  timely  junction.  With  our  mingled  banners,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  we  shall  meet 
our  foe  in  strength  that  should  give  us  victory.  Soldiers,  can  the  result  be  doubtful  ?  Shall  we  not  drive  back 
to  Tennessee  the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collected  for  our  subjugation?  One  more  manly  effort,  and.  trust- 
ing in  God  and  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  recover  more  than  we  lately  lost.  Let  the  sound  of  our  vic- 
torious guns  be  re-echoed  by  those  of  Virginia  on  the  historic  battle-field  .at  Yorktown.''t 

"  Colonel  Elliott's  movement,  without  doubt,  hastened  Beauregard's  departure.  When  it  became  known  to 
that  General,  a  train  of  box  and  iiat  cars,  with  fiying  artillery  and  5,000  infantry,  were  kept  running  up  and  down 
the  road  continually,  to  prevent  Elliott's  reaching  It.     lie  struck  it  at  Boonville,  at  a  little  past  midnight  on  tho 


*  The  Confederates,  as  we  have  observed,  called  the  conflict  between  Curtis  and  Van  Dorn,  at  Pea  Ridge,  the  Battle  of  Elkhorn. 
t  It  60  happened  that  the  Confederates  had  fled  from  Yorktown,  before  McClellan,  on  the  day  this  address  was  issued. 
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repose  and  health  for  a  few  days  at  Bladen  Springs,  in  Alabama.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  whose  will  Avas  law  in  the  Confederacy,  on  hcarhig  of  this, 
directed  Bragg,  his  favorite,  to  take  permanent  command  of  that  army,  and 
he  "passionately  declared"  that  Beauregard  should  not  be  reinstated, 
"though  all  the  world  should  urge  him  to  the  measure."^  This  Avas  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  National  cause. 

Although  the  possession  of  Corinth  Avas  of  great  military  importance, 
and  the  news  of  it  was  hailed  Avith  delight  by  the  loyalists,  it  could  not  be 
considered  a  A'ictory,  in 
its  proper  sense.  The 
Confederate  army  had 
escaped,  Avith  its  can- 
non and  most  of  its 
stores,  thereby  frustra- 
ting and  deramxina:  the 
plans  of  Halleck ;  and 
it  was  soon  again  ready 
for  offensiA'e  opera- 
tions. This  result  AA'as 
charged  to  Halleck's 
tardiness;  and  experts 
declared  their  belief 
that,  if  he  had  remain- 
ed in  St.  Louis  a  Aveek 
longer.  Grant,  left  free  to  act,  Avould  haAC  captured  Beauregard's  army,  sup- 
plies, and  munitions  of  war. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  no  military  operations  of  importance 
were  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee  while  General  Halleck 
Avas  in  personal  command  of  it.  The  Confederate  fortifications  at  Corinth 
were  much  Aveaker  than  Halleck  supposed,  and  Avere  indeed  unworthy  of 
Beauregard,  Avhose  skill  as  an  engineer  Avas  acknoAvledged  by  all.  These 
Halleck  proceeded  to  strengthen  for  defense,  and  as  the  heat  of  summer 
Avould  make  the  Tennessee  Ri\'er  too  shallow  for  transj^ortation  for  his  sup- 
plies, the  raihvays  leading  to  Columbus  from  Corinth  Avere  put  in  order.  A 
portion  of  the  army  Avas  picketed  along  the  raihvay  bctAveen  luka  and 
Memphis ;  and  General  Buell  Avas  sent  Avitli  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  toward 
Chattanooga,  where  the  active  Mitchel  was  keeping  General  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
the  Confederate  commander  in  East  Tennessee,  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  his  department.  ]VIitchel  begged  Buell  to  march  the  combined 
forces  into  East  Tennessee,  but  the  more  cautious  General  declined  to  do  so.* 

80th,  destroyed  the  switch,  track,  depot,  locomotives,  twenty-six  cars  filled  with  supplies,  10,000  small  arms, 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  ammunition.  lie  also  captured  and  paroled  2,000 
sick  and  convalescent  soldiers,  whom  he  found  in  a  very  sulfering  condition. 

1  Notes  of  an  interview  of  a  "Congressional  Committee"  with  Davis,  who  requested  the  restoration  of 
Beauregard,  cited  by  General  Jordan,  in  ITarper's  Magazine,  xxxi.,  61G.  While  Beauregard  was  at  Bladen,  ho 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Confederate  General  Martin,  in  which  he  expressed  a  coincidence  of  opinion  with  '■  Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  that  the  time  had  come  for  raising  the  black  flag — in  other  words,  giving  no  quarter — but  killing 
every  foe,  armed  or  disarmed,  in  battle.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  recruiting 
at  the  North." — See  Tlie  Weekly  Register,  Lynchburg,  A^irginia,  April  16,  18C4. 

2  This  was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Symington  when  the  writer  visited  Corinth,  lato  in  April,  1S6G.  It  was  ono 
of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  that  survived  the  war. 

3  Oral  statemert  of  General  Mitchel  to  the  author,  In  August,  1S62. 
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McCIernand's  ivserve  corps,  employed  in  keeping  open  communication 
with  tlie  Tennessee  lliver,  Avas  now  broken  up,  and  General  Wallace  was 
sent  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railway  between  Hum- 
bolt  and  tlie  City  of  Memphis.  He  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  latter 
])lace ;  and  very  soon  afterward  Ilalleck  was  called  to  Washington,  to  occupy 
the  important  position  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
in  the  ])lace  of  McClellan,  leaving  General  Thomas  at  Corinth,  and  General 
Grant  again  in  command  of  his  old  army,  and  with  enlarged  powers. 

We  have  just  observed  that  Wallace  made  his  head-quarters  in  Memphis. 
How  came  that  city,  one  of  the  Confederate  strongholds,  and  most  impor- 
tant posts,  to  be-in  possession  of  the  Nationals?     Let  us  see. 

We  left  Commodore  Foote  and  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten,  ready,  at  New  Madrid,'  for  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  Avas  soon  begun,  with  General  Pope's  army  on  transports. 
Memphis  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition ;  but  above  it  were  several 
formidable  fortifications  to  be  passed.-  The  first  of  these  that  was  encountered 
was  Fort  Wright  (then  named  Fort  Pillow),  on  the  first  Chickasaw  bluff", 
about  eighty  miles  above  Memphis,  and  then  in  command  of  General  Ville- 
pigue,  a  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  wlio  was  educated  at  West  Point  as  an 
engineer.  He  was  regarded  as  second  only  to  Beaiiregard.  His  fort  was  a 
very  strong  one,  and  the  entire  works  occupied  a  line  of  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  Memjjhis  was  to  be  defended  from  invasion  by  the  river 
from  above.  Jeff!  Thompson  was  there,  with  about  three  thousand  troops, 
and  Hollins  had  collected  there  a  considerable  flotilla  of  gun-boats. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Pillow  was  begun  by  Foote  with  his  mortar-boats  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  he  soon  drove  Plollins  to  shelter  below  the  fort.  Gen- 
eral Pope,  whose  troops  had  landed  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  was  unable  to 
co-operate,  because  the  country  was  overflowed ;  and,  being  soon  called  by 
Halleck  to  Shiloh,  Foote  was  left  to  i^rosecute  the  work  alone.  Finally,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  the  painfulness  of  his  ankle,  because  of  the  wound  received 
at  Fort  Donelson,  compelled  him  to  leave  duty,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Captain  C.  H.  Davis,  whose  important  services  with  Duj)ont 
at  Port  Royal  we  have  already  observed.^ 

Hollins,  meanwhile,  had  reformed  his  flotilla,  and  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  lOth'*  he  swept  around  Point  Craighead,  on  the  Arkansas 

a  May,  1S62.       ,  .  ,  ^  ^  ,      n     t  ,.         t        •   •. 

shore,  with  armored  steamers,  beveral  ot  them  were  fitted  with 
strong  bows,  plated  with  iron,  for  jjushing,  and  were  called  "  rams." 
Davis's  vessels  were  then  tied  up  at  the  river  banks,  three  on  the  eastern  and 
four  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream. 

Ilollins's  largest  gun-boat  (McHea),  finished  with  a  sharp  iron  prow, 
started  for  the  mortar-boat  No.  16,  when  its  commander.  Acting-master 
Gregory,  made  a  gallant  fight,  firing  his  single  mortar  no  less  than  eleven 
times.*     The  gun-boats  Cincinnati  and  Mound  City,  lying  not  far  ofi^  came 

^  See  page  24S. 

2  These  were  Fort  Osceola,  on  Plum  Point,  on  the  Arkansas  shore ;  Fort  Wright,  on  the  first  Chickasaw 
bhiff;  Fort  Harris,  nearly  oi>i)osite  Island  Number  Forty,  and  Fort  Pillow,  just  above  Memphis.  Fort  Pillow  was 
named  in  honor  of  tho  Confederate  General;  Fort  Wright  in  honor  of  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  Tennessee  troops, 
■who  cast  up  fortifications  there  a  year  before;  and  Fort  Harris  after  the  fugitive  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

'  See  page  11 T. 

*  The  engines  of  the  Mcliea  were  protected  by  railway  iron,  and  other  parts  were  shielded  by  bales  of 
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to  his  assistance.  The  McBea  then  turned  upon  the  former  with  great  fury, 
striking  her  port  quarter,  and  making  a  large  hole.  The  Cincinnati  gave 
the  ram  a  broadside,  when  the  latter  drew  ofi',  struck  the  gun-boat  again  on 
her  starboard  side,  making  an  ugly  wound.  The  assailed  vessel  gave  its 
antagonist  another  broadside,  when  the  ram  Ycin  Dorn,  that  now  came  up, 
struck  her  in  the  stern.  The  Mound  City  hastened  to  help  her  companion, 
and  as  she  bore  down  she  hurled  a  heavy  shot  at  the  Mcliea,  which  dis- 
mounted its  bow  gun,  which  was  about  to  be  discharged  at  her.  Seeing  this, 
another  ram  (the  Sinnter)  liastened  to  the  support  of  the  McRea,  and,  in 
spite  of  two  broadsides  from  the  3Iound  City,  she  pressed  on  and  struck  the 
bow  of  the  latter  vessel  with  such  force,  that  a  breach  was  made  in  her 
through  Avhich  the  water  poured  in  large  streams.  The  Sumter  was  about 
to  strike  its  victim  again,  when  the  gun-boat  Benton  gave  her  a  broadside 
Avith  telling  eflect. 

The  Confederate  gun-boats  were  lying  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  mean- 
while, and  firing  at  the  National  vessels  every  few  minutes,  while  the  how- 
itzers of  Fort  Pillow  were  throwing  shells,  but  without  effect.  Finally,  the 
Benton  sent  a  shell  that  pierced  the  McBea.  Hot  steam  instantly  enveloped 
the  vessel,  killing  and  scalding  many  of  its  people,  and  causing  its  flag  to  be 
struck  in  token  of  surrender.  The  conflict,  whicli  had  continued  for  an  hour, 
now  ceased.  Tlie  McRea  floated  away  and  escaped;  the  Cincinnati  and 
Mound  City  were  too  much  injured  to  give  chase,  and  the  former  soon  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was 
four  men  Avounded.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  said  to  have  been  heavy, 
especially  on  the  McBea,  by  the  steam.  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain 
Stembel,  of  the  Cincinnati^  very  severely,  a  ball  having  entered  his  body  at 
the  right  shoulder,  and  passing  out  at  his  throat. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  the  two 
flotillas  lay  off"  Fort  Pillow,  watching 
each  other,  and  in  the  mean  time  that 
of  Davis  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
"  ram "  squadron  under  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  eminent  civil 
engineer,  who  built  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge.  He  had  recom- 
mended the  use  of  such  vessels,  and 
had  been  constructing  them  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.'  But  when,  with  this  addition, 
the  National  fleet  was  ready  for 
another  trial  of  sti-ength,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  there  was  no  foe  to 
encounter  at  Fort  Pillow.     The  fli'j;ht 
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cotton,  behind  which  there  was  a  large  number  of  Jeff.  Thompson's  sharp-shooters,  to  pick  off  the  officers  of  the 
National  vessels.  The  "  rams  "  proper  were  protected  by  cotton  and  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  yet  it  was  seldom 
that  a  man  appeared  on  their  decks. 

'  These  vessels  were  river  boats,  some  with  stern  wheels  and  some  with  side  wheels,  whoso  bows  were 
strenscthened  by  the  addition  of  heavy  timber,  and  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  Their  chief  business  was  to 
destroy  vessels  by  powerful  collision.  Their  average  cost  to  the  Government  was  between  $25,000  and  $30,000 
each. 
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of  Beauregard  from  Corinth  had  filled  the  garrison  with  alarm,  and  on  the 
nio-ht  of  the  -Ith"  they  evacuated  that  post  in  great  haste,  leaving 
every  thing  behinel  them,  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  burning 
their  barracks  and  stores.    The  Xational  standard  was  hoisted  over  the  Avorks 
the  next  morning.     The  fugitives  went  down  the  river  in  transports,  accom- 
panied by  the  Confederate  fleet.     Fort  Randol})h  was  also  evacuated,  and 
Colonel  Ellet,  whose  ram  fleet  was  in  advance  of  the  now  pursuing  flotilla, 
raised  the  flag  over  that  stronghold  likewise.*    Tlie  same  evening 
■^""^  ■      the  flotilla  of  gun-boats'  anchored  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Memphis,  and  the  ram  fleet*  a  little  farther  up  the  river.     The  Confederate 
fleet,^  now  commanded  by  "  Commodore  "  Montgomery,  in  place  of  Hollins, 
was  then  lying  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  Avith  steam  up, 
and  ready  for  action. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,'  the  Xational  vessels, 
Avith  the  Cairo  in  the  advance,  moved  slowly  toward  the  Con- 
federate fleet,  in  battle  order.  When  Avithin  long  range,  the  Little  Rebel 
hurled  a  shot  from  her  rifled  cannon  at  the  Cairo,  to  which  the  latter 
ansAvered  by  a  broadside.  So  the  conflict  Avas  opened  in  front  of  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Memphis,  Avhose  inhabitants,  suddenly  aroused  from  repose, 
quickly  covered  the  bluflTs  and  roofs  as  most  anxious  spectators  of  what  soon 
became  a  severe  naval  battle.  This  Avas  Avaged  for  a  time  between  the  gun- 
boats, Avhen  tAvo  of  the  Confederate  rams  {Beauregard  and  Price)  pushed 
swiftly  forAvard  to  engage  in  the  aftray.  The  Avatchful  Colonel  Ellet  saw  this 
movement,  and  instantly  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  gun-boats  Avith  his 
flag-vessel,  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  foUoAved  by  the  ram  Monarch,  Cap- 
tain Dry  den.  They  both  made  for  the  two  Confederate  rams,  Avhen  the 
latter,  unwilling  to  fight,  tried  to  get  away.  The  Queen  dashed  first  at  the 
Beauregard  (AA'hich  opened  fire),  and  missed  her,  but  was  more  successful  in 
chasing  the  Price.  She  struck  the  wheel-house  of  that  vessel  with  her  iron 
proAA',  crushing  it,  and  so  damaging  the  hull  that  she  was  compelled  to  run 
for  the  Arkansas  shore,  to  avoid  sinking  in  deep  Avater.  The  Beauregard 
noAV  turned  furiously  upon  the  Queen,  Avhen  both  vessels  rushed  toAvard  each 
other  at  full  speed.  The  skillful  pilot  of  the  former  so  managed  his  vessel 
as  to  avoid  a  bloAV  from  the  latter,  but  gave  one  to  the  Queen  so  heavily 
that  she  Avas  disabled.  Her  consort,  the  3Touarch,  hastened  to  her  relief. 
Dashing  at  the  Beauregard,  she  stove  in  her  boAV,  and  caused  her  to  sink  in 
the  space  of  a  fcAV  minutes,  but  in  Avater  so  shalloAv  that  her  upper  works 
were  above  it.  A  white  flag  Avaved  over  the  ruined  vessel,  and  the  fight  of 
the  terrible  rams  ceased.  The  Monarch  found  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke,  badly  Avounded,  and  towed  her  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  shore. 

The  National  gun-boats  continued  pressing  hard  upon  those  of  the  Con- 
federates, Avhich  were  steadily  falling  back.  A  conquering  bloAV  was  soon 
given  by  the  Benton,  whose  50-pound  rifled  Parrott  gun  hurled  a  ball  at  the 


•  Benton,  Captain  Phelps;  Carondelet,  Captain  Wallce;  St.  Louis,  Lieutenant-commanding  McGonigle; 
ZouisrilU,  Captain  Dove;  Cairo,  Lieutenant  Bryant. 

"  These  consisted  of  the  Jfonarch  Queen  of  the  West,  Lioness,  Sicitzerland,  Mingo,  Lancaster  Xo.  3, 
Fulton,  Hornet,  and  Samton,  all  under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Ellet. 

3  It  consisted  of  the  General  Van  Dorn  (Hollins'.s  flagship),  General  Price,  General  Bragg,  General 
Lovell,  Little  liebel,  Jeff.  Thompson,  Sumter,  and  General  Beauregard. 
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Xovell  T\'ith.  such  precision  and  effect  that  she  was  made  a  wreck  in  an  instant, 
and  be^an  to  sink.  In  less  than  four  minutes  she  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  water  was  seventy-five  feet  in  depth.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  tlie  ofticers  and  crew  of  tlie  Lovell  went  down  with  her,  or  were 
drowned  before  help  could  reach  them.  The  battle  continued  only  a  short 
time  after  this,  Avlien  the  Confederates,  having  only  four  vessels  afloat 
{Thompson.,  Bragg.,  Sumter.,  and  Van  J>orn),  and  these  badly  injured,  made 
for  the  shore,  where  they  abandoned  all  their  craft  but  one,  and  fled  for  life 
and  liberty.  The  Van  Dorn  escaped  down  the  river,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Confederate  fleet.  i^ot  a  man  had  been  killed  on  board  the  National 
gun-boats  during  the  action.  What  the  Confederate  loss  Avas,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  not  known.     About  one  hundred  of  them  were  made  captives. 

Jefl!  Thompson,  then  in  command  in  ]Memphis,  after  providing  for  the 
safe  flight  of  his  troops,  had  stood  upon  the  bluff  and  watched  tlie  strange 
naval  battle.  When  he  saw  his  friends  vanquished,  he  galloped  away  and 
joined  his  retreating  troops. 

The  National  fleet  was  now 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Mempliis, 
and  Connnodore  Davis  sent  a 
request  to  tlie  3Ia)"or  of  the  city 
to  surrender  it.  That  officer 
(John  Park')  replied,  that,  as  the 
civil  authorities  had  no  means 
for  defense,  the  city  was  in  his 
hands.  The  National  flag  had 
already  been  raised  there. 
Colonel  Ellet,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ram  figlit,  informed  that 
a  white  flag:  was  waving  in  the 
city,  approached  the  shore  on  his  vessel,  and  sent  his  son,  Charles  II.  Ellct, 
with  a  message  to  the  Mayor,  saying,  that  the  bearer  would  place  the 
National  ensign  on  the  Custom-house  and  Post-ofl[ice,  "  as  evidence  of  the 
return  of  the  city  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Constitution."  Tlie 
Mayor  made  a  reply  to  this  note,  substantially  the  same  as  that  to  Com- 
modore Davis ;  and  young  Ellet,  with  Lieutenant  Crankcll,  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Illinois,  and  two  men  of  the  boat-guard,  unfurled  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
over  the  Post-office,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  and  threatening  populace. 

Immediate  military  possession  of  Memphis  followed  the  reply  of  Mayor 
Park  to  Commodore  Davis,  and  Colonel  Fitch,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana, 
was  appointed  Provost-marshal.  So  it  was  that  General  Wallace,  of  Grant's 
army,  was  permitted  to  enter  and  occupy  Memphis  without  resistance.  Ilis 
advent  was  hailed  witli  joy  by  the  Indiana  regiment  there  and  the  Union 
citizens,  for  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  repi-ess  the  secessionists,  or  guard 
the  city  against  the  incursions  of  Jefl*.  Thompson's  guei-rillas. 

All  Kentucky,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  authorities,  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that    East  Tennessee  would  almost  immediately  be  in  the  same 


ellet's  stern-wheel  kam. 


>  Sec  page  240. 
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position.  T^^ien  General  BucU  joined  Mitchel,  after  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Coriutli,  the  latter,  us  we  ha^e  observed,  urged  that  officer  to  march  directly 
into  the  great  valley  between  the  Cumberland  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  by 
way  of  Chattanooga  and  Cleveland,  for  it  then  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  do 
so.  Buell  would  not  consent,  and  again  East  Tennessee,  made  confident  of 
speedy  liberation  by  so  large  an  army  on  its  borders,  Avas  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  the  endurance  of  still  greater  afflictions  than  it  had  yet 
suffered. 

Although  Mitcliel  had  assured  the  Secretary  of  "War"  that  his 
"^86-'^'  campaign  was  ended,'  and  that  he  occupied  Huntsville  in  perfect 
security,  he  was  not  idle  nor  less  vigilant  than  before.  He  not 
only  watched,  but  worked,  and  scouts  and  raiders  were  continually  out  on 
special  duties,  the  chief  object  being  to  keep  danger  from  his  rear,  and  the 
door  open  into  East  Tennessee  and  Xorthern  Georgia.  Colonels  Turchin  and 
Lytle  were  sent  northward  along  the  line  of  the  Xashville  and  Decatur  rail- 
way, while  Genei'al  Negley  was  operating  in  that  vicinity,  and  farther  east- 
ward, dispersing  the  Confederate  forces  at  various  jjoints.  On  the  i:ith  of 
May,  the  latter  went  out  from  Pulaski  on  that  railway,  and,  supported  by 
Colonel  Lytle,  at  Athens  below,  drove  a  gathering  force  of  Confederates  from 
Rogersville,  in  Alal^ama,  across  the  Tennessee  Kiver." 

Later,  Colonel  Turchin,  who  was  at  Athens,  was  attacked  by  Confede- 
rates* and  driven  away.  In  the  assault  and  pursuit,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  that  village  joined.  With  re-enforcements  Turchin 
returned,  and  drove  the  Confederate  troops  out  of  the  town,  when  his  exas- 
perated soldiers  sacked  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  secessionists  there,  because 
of  their  active  complicity  in  the  hostile  movements.  For  this  Colonel  Turchin 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  while  the  investigation  was  going  on. 

On  the  same  dav,"  General  Neglev,  who,  in  a  forced  march  of 

c  June  4.  .  *    .  s      J  ■>  -J^ 

twenty  miles,  had  climbed  over  an  almost  impassable  mountain, 
northeastward  of  Stevenson,  sui'piised  a  Confederate  camp  of  cavalry  under 
General  Adams  at  its  foot,  at  a  place  called  Sweeden's  Cove,  on  the  road 
between  Winchester  and  Jasjier,  and  drove  them  from  it.  After  a  very 
severe  skirmish  near  Jasper,  in  which  Colonel  Hambright  led  the  Nationals, 
the  Confederates  were  routed  and  dispersed,  leaving  as  spoils  their  ammu- 
nition and  commissary  wagons  with  supplies  ;  also  arms  scattered  along  tlie 
pathway  of  their  flight,  and  twelve  prisoners.  Adams  escaped  without  his 
hat,  SAVord,  or  horse,  borrowing  one  of  the  latter  from  a  negro  on  which  to 
fly.     Negley  lost  two  killed  and  seven  wounded.^ 

But  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  lyiitchel, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  Avar,  Avas  the  secret  one,  ah-eady 
alluded  to,  sent  to  break  up  the  railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
This  expedition  Avas  composed  of  twenty-two  picked  men,*  led  by  J.  J. 
Andrews,  Avho  had  been  for  several  months  in    tlie  secret  service  under 


»  See  page  291.  «  Reports  of  Generals  Mitchel  and  Negley,  May  14th  and  ISth,  1S62. 

9  Eeport  of  General  Negley  to  General  Mitchel,  June  4,  1862. 

*  Two  of  these  (Andrews  and  Campbell)  were  civilians,  and  citizens  of  Kentucky;  the  remainder  were 
soldiers,  selected  from  the  Second,  Twenty-first,  and  Thirty-third  Ohio  reiiiments  of  volunteers.  Sill's  brigade. 
Their  names  were  as  follows:  J.  J.  Andrews,  AVilliam  Campbell,  George  1).  Wilson,  Marion  A.  Eoss,  Perry  G. 
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General  Buell.  He  had  proposed  the  expedition  to  Buell  at  Nashville,  and 
that  officer  directed  General  Mitchel,  then  at  Mnrfreeshoro,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  for  carrying  it  out.'  Mitchel  did  so  with  alacrity,  for  it 
promised  to  be  of  vast  service  to  him  in  executing  his  designs  against  the 
Confederates  beyond  the  Tennessee  River ;  and  that  band  of  young  men  left 
in  detachments  on  their  perilous  errand  at  about  the  time  Avhcn  that  daring 
general  commenced  liis  march  for  Alabama.  They  passed  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  at  Wartrace,  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway, 
thirteen  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  traveling  on  foot  as  Confederate  citizens 
making  their  way  from  oppression  in  Kentucky  to  freedom  in  Georgia.  In 
this  disguise  they  went  over  the  rugged  Cumberland  mountains.  Most  of 
them  met  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  day  that  Mitchel  took  possession 
of  Iluntsville."  Some,  who  had  arrived  sooner,  had  gone  by  rail-  "  "^^^g^j  ' 
way  to  Marietta,  in  Georgia,  the  final  rendezvous  of  the  party 
before  commencing  operations.  On  the  same  evening  the  Avhole  party  were 
at  the  latter  place. 

The  designated  point  at  which  to  begin  their  bold  raid  on  the  Georgia 
State  road  was  at  Big  Shanty,  eight  miles  above  Marietta,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Kcnesaw  Mountain,  where  several  regiments 
of  Confederate  troops  were  stationed.  With  an  early  train  the  next  morn- 
ing, all  but  two  of  the  party,  who  were  accidentally  left  behind,  started  for 
that  place.  While  the  conductor  and  engineer  were  at  breakfast,  the  raiders 
uncoupled  the  engine  and  thi'ee  empty  box-cars  from  tlie  passenger  cars,  and 
started  at  full  speed  up  the  road,^  leaving  behind  them  wonderers  who  could 
scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.  On  tliey  went  with  tlie 
fleetness  of  the  wind,  answering  all  questions  satisfactorily,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  stop,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  powder-train  for  Beaure- 
gard. After  going  five  miles  on  their  journey,  the}^  cut  the  telegraph  Avires 
and  picked  up  about  fifty  cross-ties.  Before  reaching  Adamsville,  at  a  curve 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  embankment,  they  tore  uj)  the  rails  of  tlie  road,  and 
placed  some  of  the  ties  in  such  position  on  the  bank  that  a  passing  train  was 
hurled  off  and  down  the  precipice.  At  this  point  Andrews  said,  exultingly, 
"  Only  one  more  train  to  pass,  boys,  and  then  we  will  put  our  engine  to  full 
speed,  burn  the  bridges  after  ns,  dash  through  Chattanooga,  and  on  to 
3Iitchel  at  Huntsville." 

But  more  than  one  train  liad  to  be  passed  before  they  could  commence 
their  destructive  work;  and  just  as  they  had  begun  it,  well  up  toward  Cal- 
houn, they  wei*e  made  to  desist  and  flee  by  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  a  pur- 
suing train.  When  this  came  to  the  break  in  the  road  just  mentioned,  the 
engineer  of  the  train  they  had  passed,  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, reversed  his  engine,  and  it  became  a  pursuer.  Then  occurred  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  races  on  record.  Both  engines  were  put  at  full  speed, 
and  away  they  went,  thundering  along,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inhabitants, 


Sh.idrack,  Samuel  Slavens,  Samuel  Kobinson,  John  Scott,  W.  W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  J.  E.  Porter.  Mark 
Wood,  J.  A.  Wilson,  M.  J.  Hawkins,  John  Wollam,  D.  A.  Dorscy,  Jacob  P.irrott,  liobert  Buflfum,  William 
Bensinger,  William  Eertdick,  E.  II.  Mason,  William  I'ettinger. 

1  Letter  of  General  Buell  to  the  adjutant-ffeneral,  Autj'ist,  1S68. 

*  Andrews,  the  leader,  W.  W.  Brown,  and  William  Knight,  had  taken  position  on  the  locomotive;  Brown 
being  the  engineer,  while  J.  A.  Wilson,  mounted  on  one  of  the  box-cars,  acted  as  brakesm.an. 
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wlio  liad  110  conception  of  the  urgency  of  the  errand  of  both.  That  of  the 
pursued,  having  the  loss  burden,  Avas  fleetest,  but  its  time  was  consumed  by- 
stopping  to  cut  telegra])h  Avires  and  tear  up  rails.  The  latter,  and  also  ties, 
were  cast  ui)on  the  track;  but  very  soon  the  ])ursuers  were  too  close  to  allow 
the  pursued  to  do  this,  or  to  alloAv  them  to  take  in  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water. 
Their  lubricating  oil  became  exhausted;  and,  such  Avas  the  speed  of  the 
machine,  that  the  brass  journals  on  Avhich  the  axles  rcvohed  were  melted. 
Fuel  failing,  tlie  fugitives  despaired ;  and,  when  within  fifteen  miles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Andrews  ordered  them  to  leaAC  the  train,  and  CA'ery  man  to  seek 
his  own  safety.  They  jumped  from  the  train  while  it  Avas  in 
"April  12,    niotion,  and  fled   for  shelter  to  the  tano-led  forests  of  Georo-ia, 

1SG2,  o      3 

around  the  sinuous  Chickamauga  Creek." 
Notice  of  this  chase  had  been  telegraphed  to  Chattanooga,  and  produced 
great  consternation.  A  stupendous  man-hunt  Avas  at  once  organized.  Re- 
Avards  Avere  ofi'ered ;  CA'ery  ford,  ferry,  cross-road,  and  mountain  pass  Avas 
picketed ;  and  thousands  of  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  and  citizens,  and 
several  blood-hounds,  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions.  The  whole  party 
were  finally  captured  and  imj^risoned ;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  incidents  in  history.'  Twelve  of  them,  after  being  confined  at 
Chattanooga,  Avere  taken  to  KnoxA'ille  for  trial,  and  kept  in  the  iron  cages 
there  in  Avhich  BroAvnlow  and  his  friends  had  suffered,  in  the  county  jail." 
AndreAvs,  the  leader,  soon  afterward  escaped  from  the  prison  at  Chattanooga, 
but,  after  intense  suffering  on  the  shores  and  little  islands  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  Avas  re-captured,  taken  to  Atlanta  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  and 
^=^^g^-^— -j_^,^^__-     -.-^^--:^:^  Avas  there  hanged  AA'ithout  trial.     Seven 

o^  those  Avho  Avere  taken  to  Knoxville 
had  been  tried  by  a  coui-t-martial  as 
spies,  when  the  cannon  of  General 
]\Iitchel,  thundering  near  Chattanooga, 
broke  up  the  court,  and  the  prisoners, 
against  whom  there  Avas  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  support  the  charge, 
were  soon  afterward  conA^eyed  to  At- 
lanta. After  a  brief  confinement,  the 
scA^en  Avho  had  been  arraigned  at 
Knoxville  were  taken  out  and  hanged. 
Eight  of  those  bold  and  patriotic  young 
men  thus  gave  their  lives  to  their 
country.^  Eight  of  their  companions  afterAvard  escaped  from  confinement, 
and  six  were  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  Avar  in  March,  1863.  To  each  of  the 
survivors  of  that  raid,  the  Secretary  of  AYar  afterward  presented  a  medal 
of  honor.-'      When  the  Avriter    visited  tue    Xational    cemetery   at  Chatta- 


ENTEAKCE   TO   TUE   CAVE. 


"  The  adventure  commanded  the  ndmiration  of  both  parties.  "  It  was  the  deepest  laid  scheme,  and  on  the 
grandest  scale,'  said  an  Atlanta  newspaper,  on  the  15th  of  April,  '-that  ever  emanated  from  the  bruins  of  any 
number  of  Yankees."  Judge  Uolt,  in  an  official  report,  said:  "The  e.xpedition,  in  the  daring  of  its  conception, 
had  the  wildness  of  a  romance,  while,  in  the  gigantic  and  overwhelming  results  it  sought,  and  was  likely  to 
accomplish,  it  was  absolutelj-  sublime." 

"  See  page  37. 

3  These  were,  Andrews,  Campbell,  G.  T>.  Wilson,  Itoss,  Shadrack,  Stevens,  Eobinson,  and  Scott. 

<  This  medal  was  iirecisely  like  that  jiresented  to  naval  heroes.  Instead  of  an  anchor  at  the  connective 
between  the  medal  and  the  ribbon,  there  was  an  eagle  sm-mounting  crossed  cannon,  and  some  b.alla. 
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noOija,,  in  May,  1866,  he  saw,  in  the  cave  that  forms  the  receiving  vault,' 
seven  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  the  seven  young  men  wlio  were 
hanged  at  Atlanta,  and  which  had  lately  been  brought  from  that  city  for 
re-interment." 

Before  General  BuelFs  arrival.  General  Mitchel  had  made  an  effijrt  to 
seize  Chattanooga.  His  force  was  too  small  to  effect  it,  for  Kirby  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Confederates  in  East  Tennessee,  was  skillful,  active,  and  watch- 
ful. Mitchel  had  asked  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  were  not  afforded. 
Finally,  General  Xeglcy,  three  days  after  his  successful  attack  on  Adams, 
near  Jasper,  having  made  his  way  rapidly  over  the  rugged  ranges  of  the 
Cumberland  ]Mountains,  suddenly  appeared  opposite  Chattanooga.  It  was  on 
the  mornino;  of  the  7th  of  June  when  he  arrived.  ToAvard  evening  he 
had  heavy  guns  in  position ;  and  for  two  hours  he  cannonaded  the  town 
and  tlie  Confederate  works  on  Cameron's  Hill  and  at  its  base.  The  guns  of 
his  enemy  were  silenced ;  and  that  night  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  town. 
During  the  darkness  Smith  was  re-enforced,  and  some  of  his  infontry  took 
positions  to  annoy  Xegley  greatly.  The  latter  opened  his  batteries  again  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Confederates  had  all  been  driven  from  the 
town  and  their  works,  and  had  commenced  burning  railway  bridges,  cast- 
ward  of  Chattanooga,  to  impede  a  pursuit.  Considering  the  inferiority  of 
his  numbers,  and  the  approach  of  re-enforcements  for  Smith,  Xegley  prudently 
withdrew.  Reporting  to  the  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  he  said,  "  The 
Union  i:)eoijle  in  East  Tennessee  are  wild  with  joy." 

Here,  it  now  seems,  was  presented  a  golden  moment  in  Avhich  to  accom- 
plish great  results,  but  it  was  not  improved.  With  a  few  more  regiments, 
Xegley  might  have  captured  and  held  Chattanooga ;  and  Buell  and  Mitchel 
could  doubtless  have  marched  into  East  Tennessee  with  very  little  resist- 
ance, and  so  firmly  established  the  iN'ational  power  tliere  that  it  might  not 
have  been  broken  during  the  remainder  of  the  Avar,  But  General  Buell  would 
not  consent  to  such  movement,  even  Avhen  the  thunder  of  Xegley's  cannon 
at  Chattanooga  made  the  Confederates  in  all  that  region  so  fearful,  that  they 
Avere  ready  to  abandon  cAcry  thing  at  the  first  intimation  of  an  adA'ance  of 
their  adversary.  See  hoAV  precipitately  they  fled  from  Cumbei'land  Gap, 
their  "  Gibraltar  of  the  mountains,"  and  the  fortified  heights  ai'ound  it,  AAdien, 
ten  days  after  the  assault  on  Chattanooga,  General  George  W.  Morgan,  Avith 
a  feAV  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops,  marched  against  it"  from 
Powell's  Yallcy.  Twenty  miles  his  soldiers  traA'eled  that  day,  "  ^^^2.  ' 
climbing  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  dragging  their  cannon  up 
the  precipices  by  block  and  tackle,  and  skirmishing  all  the  Avay  Avithout 
losing  a  man.  They  Avere  cheered  by  rumors  that  the  foe  had  fled.  At  sunset 
they  Avere  at  the  main  Avorks,  and  the  flags  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  and 
Twenty-second  Kentucky  were  floating  over  those  fortifications  in  the 
tAA'ilight.  The  Confederate  rear-guard  had  departed  four  hours  before ;  and 
the  Avhole  force  had  fled  so  hastily  that  they  left  almost  every  thing  behind 
them.     They  had  been  supplied  with  food  chiefly  by  plunderers  of  the  Union 

1  This  cave  and  the  National  cemetery  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

2  For  a  minute  account  of  the  daring  adventures  of  Andrews  and  his  party  of  young  soldiers,  see  a  wcU- 
Tvritten  volume  from  the  pen  of  one  of  them  (Lieutenant  AA'illiam  Pettinger,  of  the  Second  Ohio),  entitled, />«/•- 
incf  and  Suffering:  A  History  of  the  Great  liailroad  Adventure. 
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people.     They  saw  a  prospect  of  a  sudden  cessation  of  that  supply,  so  they 
fled  Avhile  a  way  of  escape  was  yet  open. 

The  cautious  Buell  and  the  fiery  Mitchel  did  not  work  well  together,  and 
the  latter  was  soon  called  to  Washington  City  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Hilton  Head, 
leaving  his  troops  in  the  West  in  charge  of  General  Rousseau.     For  a  short 


CUMBEBLAND   GAP   AND   ITS   DEPEyDENCIES.' 

time  afterward  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  Moimtains,  hut  it  was  the  precursor  of  a  more  furious  tempest. 
During  that  lull,  let  us  observe  and  consider  events  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
along  the  noi'thern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  LoAver  Missis- 
sippi. 

1  Cumberland  Gap  is  a  cleft  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  only  -wide  enough 
at  the  bottom  in  some  places  for  a  roadway.  It  forms  the  principal  door  of  entrance  to  southeastern  Kentucky 
from  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  during  the  war  was  a  position  of  great  military  importance.  It 
•was  Tcry  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  supporting  works  were  con- 
structed on  all  of  the  neighboring  heights.  The  relative  position  of  these,  their  names,  and  a  general  outline  of 
the  mountains  at  the  Gap,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  seen  in  the  above  topographical  sketch,  by  Dr.  B.  Howard,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  from  the  western  side.  A  small  force,  well  provisioned,  might  have  held  the  Cap 
against  an  immense  army. 

Explanation. — A,  Fort  State  corner;  B,  a  fort  not  named ;  C,  Fort  Colonel  Churchill ;  T),  the  Gap  ;  E,  Fort 
Colonel  Bains;  F,  Fort  Colonel  Mallory;  G,  G,  G,  G,  stockades  and  rifle-pits;  I,  Lewis's  Gap;  L,  Fort  Colonel 
Hunter;  M,  Kentucky  road  through  the  Gap;  O,  Baptists'  Gap;  P,  Earthworks  then  recently  constructed. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

OPERATIONS   ON  THE  COASTS   OF  THE   ATLANTIC  AND  THE   GULF   OF   MEXICO. 

E  left  General  Burnside  in  Albemarle  Sound,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  Island  and  the  operations  at  Elizabeth 
City,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth,'  preparing  for  other  conquests 
on  the  Xorth  Carolina  coast.  For  that  purpose  lie  con- 
centrated his  forces,  with  the  fleet  now  in  command  of 
Commodore  Rowan  (Goldsborough  having  been  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roads),  at  Hatteras  Inlet.  New  Berne,  the 
capital  of  Craven  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Trent  and  Neuse, 
was  liis  first  object   of  attack.- 

The  laud  and  naval  forces  left  Hatteras  Inlet  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  March,"  and  at  sunset  the  oun-boats  and  transports  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  Slocum's  Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  from  NeAV 
Berne,  wherfe  Burnside  had    determined   to   make   a    landing.       His  troops 
numbered  about  fifteen  thousand.      Tlie  landing  was  begun  at  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morniiiG:,*  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats ;    and  so  earner    , ,,    ,  ^„ 

^'  .  .  .      -.  "  March  13. 

were  the  men  to  get  ashore,  that  many,  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  boats,  leaped  into  the  water,  waist  deep,  and  waded  to  the  land.  Then 
they  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  New  Berne,  in  a  copious  rain,  dragging 
their  heavy  cannon,^  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue,  through  the  wet  clay, 
into  whicli  men  often  sank  knee  deep.  Tlie  head  of  the  column  Avas  witliin 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Confederate  works  at  sunset,  when  it  halted  and 
bivouacked.  During  the  night  the  remainder  of  the  army  came  up  in 
detachments  hour  after  hour,  meeting  no  resistance.  The  gun-boats  mean- 
while had  moved  up  the  river  abreast  the  army,  the  flag-ship  Dekiicare  lead- 
ing. A  shore-battery  opened  upon  her  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
was  soon  quieted  by  her  reply. 

The  main  body  of  the  Confederates,  under  the  command  of  General 
Branch,  consisted  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  liundred  cavalry, 
with  three  batteries  of  field-artillery  of  six  guns  eacli.  Tliese  occupied  a  line 
of  intrenchments  extending  more  than  a  mile  from  near  the  river  across  the 
railway,  supported  by  another  line,  on  the  inland  flank,  of  rifle-pits  and 
detached  intrencliments  in  the  form  of  curvettes  and  redans,  for  more  than 
a  mile,  and  terminating  in  a  two-gun  redoubt.     On  the  river-bank  and  cover- 

1  See  Chajiter  VI.  pa^cs  170  to  175,  inohisive. 

2  New  Berne  was  a  point  of  muoh  military  importanoi'.  It  was  near  the  hoail  of  an  extensive  and  navi^ahle 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  connected  by  railway  with  neaufort  harbor  at  Morehead  City,  and  Ilalei^'li,  the  cajjital 
of  the  State. 

'  Among  them  were  six  naval  howitzers  that  liowan  put  ashore,  under  Lieutenant  It.  S.  McCook,  to  assist 
In  the  attack. 

YOL.  II.— 20 


o  March, 
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ing  their  left  was  Fort  Thompson,  four  miles  from  Xew  Berne,  armed  with 
thirteen  heavy  guns ;  and  other  Avorks  and  appliances,  prepared  by  good 
engineering  skill,  for  the  defense  of  the  river-channel  against  the  passage  of 
gun-boats,  were  numerous/ 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,"  the  army  moved  forward  in 
three  columns,  under  Generals  Foster,  Reno,  and  Parke.  A  heavy 
fog  lay  for  a  short  time  uj^on  the  land  and  water,  Ijut  it  was 
soon  dissipated.  Foster,  with  the  first  brigade,  marched  up  the 
main  country  road  to  attack  Fort  Thompson  and  the  Confederate  left.  Heno, 
with  the  second  brigade,  followed  nearer  the  line  of  the  railway,  to  fall  upon 
their  right ;  and  Parke,  with  the  third  brigade,  kept  such  position  that  he 
might  attack  their  front  or  assist  the  other  two  brigades. 

Foster  began  battle  at  eight  o'clock.^  At  the  same  time  Reno  pushed  on 
toward  the  Confederate  right  flank,  while  Parke  took  position  on  their  front. 
Foster  was  supported  on  his  left  by  the  boat-howitzers,  manned  by  Lieuten- 
ants McCook,  Hammond,  Daniels,  and  Tillotson,  with  niarines  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Union  Coast  Guard.  Before  the  Confederate  center  was  placed 
a  12-pounder  steel  cannon,  under  Captain  Bennett,  of  the  Cossack,  who 
was  assisted  in  its  management  by  twenty  of  that  ship's  crevr;  and  on  the 
left  of  the  insurgents  was  Captain  Dayton's  battery,  from  the  transport 
Highlander. 

Foster's  brisjade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  about  four  hoiirs.  In 
response  to  his  first  gun,  the  assailed  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag  with  a 
shout,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  which  soon  became  most  severe.  Tliero  was  a 
hard  struggle  for  the  position  where  tlieir  intrenchments  crossed  the  railway, 
and  in  this  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Tenth  Connecticut  were  con- 
spicuous. General  Parke  gave  support  to  Foster  nntil  it  was  evident  that 
the  latter  could  sustain  himself,  when  the  former,  with  his  whole  brigade 
excepting  the  Eleventh  Connecticut,  Colonel  Mathews,  went  to  the  support  of 
Reno  in  his  flank  movement,  which  that  officer  was  carrying  on  with  success. 
After  he  had  fouixht  about  an  hour,  he  ordered  the  Twentv-first  Massachii- 
setts,  Colonel  Clark,  to  charge  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  works.  It  dashed 
forward  at  the  double-quick,  accompanied  by  General  Reno  in  person,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  within  the  intrenchments,  from  which  it  was  as  speed- 
ily driven  by  two  of  Branch's  regiments.  This  was  followed  by  a  charge  of 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  npon  a  battery  of  fi^'e  guns  in  its  front,  supported 
by  rifle-pits.  The  battery  was  captured,  the  National  flag  was  unfurled 
over   it,  and  its   occupants  and  supporters  were  driven  pell-mell  far  away 

1  A  little  below  Fort  Thompson  was  Fort  Dixie,  four  guns.  Between  Fort  Thompson  and  the  city  were 
Forts  Brown,  Ellis,  and  Lane,  each  mountiiis  eight  guns;  and  a  mile  from  New  Berne  was  Union  Point  Bat- 
tery, of  two  guns,  manned  by  a  comiiany  of  public  sinsers.  In  the  channel  of  the  Neiise  were  twenty -four 
-  sunken  vessels,  several  torpedoes.*  and  submerged  iron-pointed  spars,  planted  so  as  to  pierce  the  bottoms  of  ves- 
sels ascending  the  river.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Xeuse  was  a  succession  of  redoubts,  over  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  swamps,  for  riflemen  and  field-pieces. 

^  Ilis  troops    consisted  of  the   Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-fifth,  r.n.l    Twenty-seventh    Mas- 
.  sacbusotts,  commanded,  respectively  by  Colonels  Kurtz,  Stevenson,  Upton,  and  Lee;   and  the  Tenth  Connec.i- 
cnt.  Colonel  Drake. 

*  These  torpedoes  c  nsisted  of  n  cylinder  li  iron,  abont  ten  inches  in  diiiineter,  into  which  fitted  a  heavily  loaded  bomb-shell,  restinpr 

I  on  sjirinfTS.      The  tor;  edo  was  placet  on  the  point  of  heavy  timber,  in  the  form  and  posit  on  of  elieraui-rlf-frisr,  held  firmly  at  the  bottom 

,  of  the  river  by  stones  in  a  boi,  and  lying  at  an  nnfle  of  forty-five  degrees  in   the  direction  of  an  approaching  vessel.      The  shell  was  m 

-arrangedj  that  when  a  vessel  should  strike  the  cylinder  on  the  point  of  the  timber,  a  percu'sii'D  cap  wuulj  be  discharged   and  the  she"l 

exploded.    These  were  very  formidable  missiles,  but  the  guu-boaU  did  not  g5  ne:\r  them. 
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from  their  lost  guns  and  breast-works.  The  victory  was  made  com- 
plete by  the  aid  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  and  Eightli  and  Eleventh  Con- 
necticut. 

All  this  while,  Reno  was  losing  heavily  from  the  effects  of  another  bat- 
terj^  So  he  called  up  his  reserve  regiment  (the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Hartrauft),  and  ordered  it 
to  charge  the  work.  It  was  done 
gallantly,  and  the  Fifty-first  New 
York,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts, 
and  Xinth  New  Jersey  participated 
in  the  achievement  and  the  triumph. 
Foster,  meanwhile,  hearing  the 
shouts  on  the  left  when  the  order 
to  charge  was  given,  had  directed 
his  brigade  to  advance  along  the 
whole  line.  Pressed  at  all  points, 
on  front  and  flank,  the  Confederates 
abandoned  every  thing  and  fled, 
pursued  by  Foster  to  the  verge  of 
the  Trent.  The  fugitives  were  more 
fleet  than  he,  and,  burning  the  rail- 
way and  turnpike  bridges  behind 
them  that  spanned  the  Trent  (the 
first  by  sending  a  raft  of  flaming 
turpentine  and  cotton  against  it), 
they  escaped.  So  ended  the  Bat- 
tle OF  Neav  Berxe.^ 

The  National  squadron,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  co-operated  with  the 
army  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Thomp^- 
son,  and  in  driving  the  Confede- 
rates from  the  other  batteries  on 
the  shore.  When  these  were 
evacuated,    the     gun-boats     passed 

the  obstructions  and  went  up  to  the  city.  The  Confedei'ate  troops  had 
fired  it  in  seven  places,  and  then  hurried  to  Tuscarora,  about  ten  miles 
from  New  Berne,  where  they  halted.  Lai-ge  numbers  of  the  terrified  citizens 
had  abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  interior.  No  less  than  seven 
railway  trains,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  men,  Avomen,  and  children,  left 
New  Berne  for  Goldsboro'  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  "  The  town  of  New 
Berne,"  says  Pollard,  "  originally  contained  twelve  hundred  people ;  Avhen 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  it  contained  one  hundred  people,  male  and  female, 
of  the  old  population."  Pollard  did  not  count  the  large  number  of  colored 
loyalists  who  remained  as  "  people." 

General  Foster's  brigade  Avas  taken  over  tlie  Trent  and  to  the  city 
wharves  by  some  of  Rowan's  boats,  and  took  military  possession  of  New 
Berne.     General  Burnside  made  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Stanlev  familv. 
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1  See  reports  of  General  Knrnside  and  his  subordinate  officers,  and  of  Commodore  Rowan. 
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ill    tlic    suburbs    of  the    town,  liis    licad-quarters,    and    tlicre,    on    the    fol- 
Idwinj^    day,    lie    issued    an    order,    appointing    General    Foster    military 

governor  of  the  city, 
and  directing  the  places 
of  public  worship  to  be 
opened  on  Sunday, the 
16th,  at  a  suitable  hour, 
in  oi-der  that  the  chap- 
lauis  of  the  difierent 
regiments  might  hold 
divine  service  in  them 
the  bells  to  be  runir 
usual.  On  the 
day  Burnside  issued  an 
order,  congratulating 
his  troops  on  account 
of  the  "  brilliant  and 
hard-won  victory,"  and 
directed  each  regiment 
engaged  in  it  to  place  the  name  of  Ifew  Heme  on  its  banner.  In  his 
report,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  and  gave  to  the  gcneral-in-chief  (McClellan)  the  credit  of  planning  the 
expedition.' 

In  this  battle  the  Xationals  lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed  and  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  wounded.  Among  the  fonner  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Merritt,  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachiisetts,  and  other  gallant 
officers  and  men.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  much  less  in  killed  and 
wounded,  but  two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners.^  The  spoils  of 
victory  were  many  and  important,  ;^  and  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Xew 
Berne,  by  which  the  AVilmington  and  Weldon  Raihvay,  the  great  line  of 
travel  between  the  North  and  the  South,  was  exposed,  gave  to  the  Xational 
cause  in  that  region  an  almost  incalculable  advantage.  Its  moral  effect  Avas 
prodigious,  and  greatly  disheartened  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  who 
saw  in  it  "  a  subject  of  keen  mortilication  to  the  South."^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  hoiTors  of  war  at  Xew  Berne,  and  almost  before  the 
smoke  of  battle  was  dissipated,  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  friends  of  the 
Government  Avas  made  conspicuous  in  acts  of  benevolence  by  the  generous 
deeds  of  Vincent  Colyer,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Xew  York,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  the  CiiKisTiAX  CoMMissiox  of  the  army,  Avhosa  holy  ministrations, 
nearly  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  United  States  Sanitaky  Commission, 
in  tlie  camp,  the  field,  and  the  hospital,  throughout  almost  the  entire  period 
of  the  war,  will  be  considered  hereafter.     ]Mr.  Colyer  Avas  Avitli  Burnside's 

1  ••  I  bcp:  to  Bay  to  the  general  commanding  the  army,"  ho  -n-rote,  •'  that  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
very  minute  instructions  given  me  by  him  before  leaving  Annapolis,  and  thus  far  events  have  been  singularly 
coincident  with  his  anticipations." 

s  They  reported  their  loss  at  W  killed,  101  wounded,  and  413  missing. 

3  These  were  tlie  important  town  and  harbor  of  New  Berne  ;  eight  batteries  mounting  forty-six  heavy  guns: 
three  batteries  of  liirht  artillery  of  six  guns  each  ;  two  steamboats ;  a  number  of  sailin'r  vessels  ;  wagons,  horses, 
and  mules;  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  army  supplies;  the  entiro  camp  equipage  of  the  Confederates; 
and  much  turpentine,  rosin,  and  cotton. 

*  Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War.  \.  2SS. 
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expedition  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  distributing  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
the  generous  contributions  of  patriotic  and  charitable  citizens,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  fostering  care  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  colored  people,  from  Avhose 
limbs  the  hand  of  the  loyal  victor  had  just  unloosed  the  shackles  of  hopeless 
slavery. 

]Mr.  Colyer  began  his  blessed  work  on  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  and 
now,  at  the  middle  of  March,  he  was  made  busy  in  the  same  high  vocation 
at  Xew  Berne.  "When  his  labors  in  the  hospitals  were  finished,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  helpless  of  that  town  of  every  kind,  by 
an  order  issued  by  Burnside,"  Avhich  read  thus:  "]Mr.  Vincent 
Colyer  is  hereby  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  and  will 
be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly."'  ^,[v.  Colyer  took  for  his  head- 
quarters a  res^^ectable  dwelling  in  the 
town,  and  at  once  began  the  exercise 
of  the  most  commendable  form  of 
benevolence,  in  finding  remunerative 
employment  for  the  healthy  destitute. - 
He  opened  evening  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  people,  in  which 
over  eirjht  hundred  of  the  most  ea^-er 
pupils  were  nightly  seen,  some  of 
General  Foster's  New  England  soldiers 
acting  as  teachers.  But  this  promising, 
benevolent  Avork  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  Edward  Stanley,  Avho 
had  been  appointed''  by  the 
President  military  governor  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  whose  policy  Avas  that 
of  a  large  class  of  Unionists  in  border  slave-labor  States,  namely,  to  preserve 
slavery,  and,  if  possible,  the  Union.  The  closing  of  the  schools  Avas  the  first 
administrative  act  of  the  new  governor,  in  conformity  with  the  barbarous 
laAvs  of  Xorth  Carolina,  AA'hich  made  it,  he  said,  "  a  criminal  oifense  to  teach 
the  blacks  to  read."  He  also  retui-ned  fuo-itive  slaves  to  their  masters  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  that  doAvn-trodden  race  in  that  region,  Avliich  Avere  so  delight- 
fully given  in  promises,  were  suddenly  extinguished.* 

Having  taken  possession  of  XeAV  Berne,  Burnside  proceeded   at  once  to 
further  carrv  out  the  instructions   of  General  McClellan  b\^  leadinoj  a  force 


'  May. 
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'  On  the  24th  of  April,  General  Foster  issued  an  order  that  all  passes  jriven  to  ne^'roes  bj'  Mr.  Colyer  to  go  out 
of  the  lines  be  respected  at  the  outposts,  and  that  all  persons  outside,  inquirinL'  for  him,  be  seut  to  him. 
unquestioned. 

2  Mr.  0(dyer  gave  employment  to  every  able-bodied  man  that  could  be  found ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  four 
months  that  he  administered  the  duties  of  his  office  under  Burnside  there,  colored  men  bnilt  three  tirst-elass 
earthwork  forts :  one  at  New  Berne,  another  on  Roanoko  Island,  and  a  third  at  Washington,  North  Carolina. 
They  also  jierformed  much  labor  as  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  and  werem.ide  useful  in  loading  and  discharging 
cargoes  for  about  three  hundred  Government  vessels,  serving  as  crews  on  about  twenty  steamers,  .and  as  gangs 
of  laborers  in  several  departments.  More  than  fifty  of  them  were  employed  in  the  perilous  duty  of  spies,  going 
sometimes  three  hundred  miles  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and  bringing  back  the  most  reliable  inform.ation, 
because  the  negroes  were  uniformly  loyal  to  the  National  cause. 

During  tlie  four  months  that  Mr.  Colyer  w.as  in  New  Berne,  he  and  his  assistants  cared  fjr  and  kept  from 
M-ant  and  suffering  over  eight  humlred  people. 

3  When  this  fact  was  told  to  President  Lincoln,  he  said,  with  great  earnestness.  "Well,  this  I  have  .alw.ays 
maintained  and  shall  insist  on,  that  no  slave  who  once  comes  within  our  lines  a  fugitive  from  a  reliel  shall  ever 
be  returned  to  his  master.  For  my  part,  I  have  hated  slavery  from  my  childhood.'''  This  was  said  at  .about  the 
time  when  he  had  written  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  which,  bj'  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  was 
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against  Fort  Macon,  that  commandetl  the  iinjDortant  harbor  of  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina,  and  Bogue  Sound.'  That  fort,  with  others,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  seized  by  Governor  Ellis,  early  in  1861,^  before  the  so-called  seces- 
sion of  the  State.  Its  possession  by  the  Government  would  secure  the  use 
of  another  tine  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  National  vessels  engaged 
in  the  blockading  and  other  service,  an  ol)ject  of  great  importance.  It  stands 
upon  a  long  spit  or  ridge  of  sand,  cast  up  by  the  waves,  called  Bogue  Island, 
and  separated  from  the  main  by  Bogue  Sound,  Avhich  is  navigable  for  small 
•vessels.  xVt  the  head  of  the  deeper  part  of  Beaufort  harbor,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  New  Berne,  is  Morehead  City,  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  former ;  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor  is  Beaufort,  the 
capital  of  Carteret  County,  and  an  old  and  pleasant  toAvn,  which  was  a 
popular  place  of  resort  for  the  North  Carolinians  in  the  summer.  Into  that 
harbor  blockade-runners  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  supplies  for  the 
Confederates.^ 

General  Burnside  intrusted  the  expedition  against  Fort  Macon  to  the 
command  of  General  Parke,  at  the  same  time  sending  General  Reno  to  make 
further  demonstrations  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk.  Parke's  forces  were  trans- 
ferred by  water  to  Slocum's  Creek,  from  which  point  they  marched  across  the 
country  and  invested  Morehead  City,  nine  days  after  the  fall  of 
"^rS  ^^'  -^^^  Berne."  The  latter  place  was  evacuated.  On  the  25th,  a  de- 
tachment, composed  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  and  Eighth 
Connecticut,  took  possession  of  Beaufort  without  opposition,  for  there  was 
no  military  force  there. 

In  the  mean  time  a  flag  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Macon  with  a  demand  for 
its  surrender.  It  was  refused,  the  commander,  Colonel  Moses  T.  White 
(nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis),  declaring  that  he  would  not  yield  until  he  had 
eaten  his  last  biscuit  and  slain  his  last  horse.  Vigorous  preparations  were  at 
once  made  to  capture  it,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  General  Parke  made  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  on  Bogue  Spit,  drove  in  the  Confederate  j^ickets,  and 
selected  good  points  for  the  planting  of  siege-guns.  At  that  time  regular 
siege  operations  commenced,  and  the  garrison  was  confined  within  the  limits 
of  tlie  fort,  closely  Avatched,  for  it  was  expected  that  in  their  sujiposed  des- 

withbold  for  some  months,  for  prudential  reasons. — Sec  Mr.  Colyer's  Report  of  the  Christinn  J/ixxion  to  the 
United  States  Ariny,  from  Ausust,  1S61,  to  August,  1S62.  In  that  report  may  be  found  most  interesting;  details 
of  work  and- experience  among  the  freedmen  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

1  "Ilavinggained  possession  of  which  [Xew  Berne],  and  the  railroad  passing  through  it,  you  will  at  once 
throw  a  sufficient  force  upon  Beaufort,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  Fort  Macon  and  open  that  port." — 
McClellan's  Instructions,  January  7th,  1SG2. 

*  Sec  pase  101,  volume  I. 

'  The  Confederates  owned  a  war  steamer  called  the  yafi7)rine,  commanded  by  Captain  E.  P.  Peijram.  At 
the  beirinnins  of  Februarj-,  1SG2,  she  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Southampton,  England,  with  a  cargo  of  stores 
valued  at  |8.0flO,flOO.  Near  her  was  the  United  States  gun-boat  Titscarora,  Captain  Craven,  carrying  nine  heavy 
guns,  which  had  been  sent  over  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching  the  Xashri//e,  and  capturing  her  when  she 
should  put  to  sea.  The  British  authorities,  symp.athizing  with  the  Confederates,  notified  Captain  Craven  that 
the  Tuifcarora  yvoxM  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Xashritle  should  depart. 
The  British  war-ship  Datintlexs  \ay  near,  ready  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  armored  ship  Warrior  was  within 
call,  if  necessity  should  require  its  presence.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  3d  of  February  the  XanJivUIe  left 
Southampton,  eluded  the  chase  of  the  TuKCaroro,t\\a.i  commenced  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  and  ran  the 
blockade  into  Beaufort  harbor  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month,  with  her  valuable  cargo.  She  had  coaled  on  the 
way  at  the  friendly  Enirlish  port  of  Bermuda,  where,  on  the  22d  of  February,  an  order  was  promulgated  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  that  port  as  a  coal  depot  by  the  United  States.  This  was  one  of  many  similar  exhibitions 
of  the  professed  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  w.ar.  The  Nashville  remained  in  Beaufort  until  the  niffht 
of  the  17th  of  March,  when  she  again  ran  the  blockade,  and  went  to  sea  to  depredate  upon  American  merchant- 
vessels. 
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perate  strait  they  might  make  a  sudden  and  fierce  sortie,  but  there  was  only- 
some  picket  skirmishing  occasionally.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were 
rafted  over  from  a  wooded  point  near  Carolina  City  by  General  Parke,  and 
batteries  were  constructed  behind  sand  dunes  on  Bogue  Spit.     Gun-boats 


VIEW   AT  TUB   LANDING   AT  AIOBEHEAD   ClTY.l 


were  co-operating  with  them,  and  the  garrison,  composed  of  about  five 
hundred  North  Carolinians,  was  cut  oiF  from  all  communication  by  sea  and 
land.- 

Three  siege  batteries  were  erected  on  Bogue  Spit  behind  sand-hills,  the 
sides  and  front  being  formed  by  sand-bags.  The  most  distant,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Flagler,  of  the  New  York  Third  Artillery,  was  in  the  borders  of  a 
marsh,  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  mounted  four  ten- 


1  This  is  a  view  looking  westward  of  the  causeway,  on  which  lies  the  railway  track  from  the  main  at  More- 
heaU  City  to  the  wharf  at  deep  water.  Morehead  City  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  Bogue  Sound  and  Spit  appear 
on  the  left,  where  tlie  vessels  are  seen.  The  single  bird  indicates  tlie  place  of  Morehead  City ;  tlie  two  birds,  the 
site  of  a  fort  erected  by  tlie  Nationals;  the  three  birds,  the  wooded  point  at  Carolina  City  from  which  ordnance 
and  supplies  were  sent  over  to  the  Spit;  and  the  four  birds  show  the  position  of  the  landing-place  on  the  Spit 
from  which  the  siege-guns  were  taken  to  thiir  proper  places.  The  picture  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  writer 
from  the  deck  of  tlic  Ben  Defonl.  in  December,  1S64. 

2  Two  of  the  companies  in  the  fort  were  young  men  from  Beaufort,  and  there,  in  sight  of  their  homes,  they 
were  reallj'  prisoners.  They  resorted  to  v.irious  devices  to  keep  up  comnmnication  with  their  friends,  .\mong 
others,  they  would  send  out  tiny  vessels,  with  sails  all  set,  to  drift  across  the  bay,  around  the  marshes,  to  Beaufort, 
carrying  letters  or  other  kinds  of  messages.  On  a  thin 
board,  thus  set  afloat  on  the  '20th  of  April,  was  inscribed 
the  following  message:  "  To  the  Lad>/sofUe(tii/ori,—vre 
are  still  indnring  the  privations  of  War.  with  unexosted 
Hopes  if  this  vessil  due  reach  bur  port  of  destiny  you 
will  find  that  we  are  still  well  and  alive  and  will  not  leeve 
till  we  sea  the  ruins  of  theas  (dd  Walls  we  have  had 
several  seurmish  fights  with  the  Yankee  Piket  Gard,  the 
ojd  topsail  gards  sends  there  best  Respects  to  all  there 
Lady  friends  of  Beaufort  and  surrounding  country." 

Such  contrivances  for  comnmnication  were  used  else- 
where. While  the  contending  armies  were  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  pickets  of  both  sides  would  send  news- 
papers backward  and  forward  across  the  stream  in  that 
way.  Our  little  picture  shows  one  in  the  possession  of 
Lieutenant  C.  A.  Alvord,  Jr.,  of  General  Caldwell's  staff, 
which  he  brought  from  the  Rappahannock.  It  is  made 
of  a  jdece  of  thin  board,  about  twenty-three  inches  ici 
lensth,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  for  a  keel,  and  a  rudder 
of  tin.  Two  small  sticks  formed  m.asts,  and  the  sails 
were  made  of  checked  cotton  cloth.  On  it  a  newspaper  was  sent  over  by  the  insurgents  from  the  Fredericks- 
burg side  of  the  river. 
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inch  mortars.  The  second  Avas  about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  it,  under 
Ca})tain  Morris,  of  the  First  Regular  Artillery,  and  mounted  three  long  30- 
pound  Parrott  guns ;  and  the  third  was  one  hundred  yards  still  nearer  the 
fort,  composed  of  four  8-inch  mortars,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Prouty, 
of  tlie  Third  New  York  .Vrtillery.  "When  these  batteries  were  completed,  the 
gun-boats  Daylhjht  (flag-shii)) ;  State  of  Georgia,  Commander  Armstrong ; 
and  Chipjyewa,  Lieutenant  Bryson,  and  the  barque  GemshoJc,  Lieutenant 
Cavendish,  took  position  for  battle  outside  the  Spit,  Avithin  range  of  the  foi-t. 
Burnside  came  down  from  Xcw  Berne,  and  passed  OA'cr  to  the  batteries ;  and 
at   six  o'clock,  on  the  mornino;  of  the  25th   of  April,"  Flagler 

olS62.  .  .  .  . 

opened  fire  Avith  his  10-inch  mortars,  directed  by  Lieutenant 
AndrcAvs  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  his  accomplished  young  assistant.  Lieu- 
tenant AVait.'  The  other  batteries  followed,  and  in  the  course  often  minutes 
the  fort  replied  Avith  a  shot  from  Captain  Manney's  24-pounder  battery  on 
the  terreplein.  The  heaA'y  columbiads  and  32-pounders  en  barbette  joined 
in  the  cannonade,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  fort,  belching  fire  and  smoke  like 
an  actiA'e  volcano,  was  sending  a  shot  CAcry  minute.  The  National  batteries 
were  responding  Avith  equal  A'igor,  and  the  Avar  Axssels  were  doing  good 
service,  maneuA'cring  in  an  elliptical  course,  like  Dupont's  at  Port  Poyal 
Entrance,  and  throAving  heaA'y  shot  and  shell  u})on  the  fortress.  But  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  southAvest  Avind,  compelled  them  to  Avith- 
draw  after  fighting  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  land  batteries  kept  at  Avork 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  Avhite  flag,  displayed  on  Fort 
Macon,  caused  their  firing  to  cease.  Captain  Guion,  of  the  garrison,  came 
out  Avith  a  proposition  from  Colonel  White  to  surrender;  and  before  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning'  the  fort  Avas  in  the  possession  of 
the  National  forces,  Avith  about  five  hundred  prisoners  of  Avar.' 
Burnside  Avas  present,  and  had  the   pleasure  of  seeing  the    ensign   of  the 

1  In  cases  like  tliis,  where  the  mortars  and  guns  were  so  situated  behind  obstructions  to  vision  that  the  range 
could  not  be  precisely  known,  nor  the  etfects  of  missiles  sent  determined,  the  services  of  the  members  of  the 
Signal  Corps  were  most  important.  As  an  illustrative  example,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Andrews 
on  this  occasion:  "I  was  the  only  [Signal]  officer  on  duty  on  Beaufort  station,  until  Lieutenant  Marvin  Walt 
reported  for  duty.  My  station  was  at  a  right  anale  with  the  line  of  iire,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  judge  with 
accuriicy  the  distance  over  or  short  a  shot  fell.  The  10-inch  shell  were  falling,  almost  without  exception,  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  fort.  Lieuten,ant  Wait  and  myself  continued  to  signal  to  the  officer  in  charge 
until  the  correct  range  was  obtained.  The  S-inch  shell  were  falling  short — we  signaled  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  that  b,^ttery  with  the  same  effect.  The  same  was  the  cise  with  the  battery  of  P.irrott  guns,  which  was 
too  much  elevated.  From  the  position  of  our  batteries,  it  was  impossible  for  the  officers  in  charge  to  see  how 
their  shots  fell,  but  owing  to  the  observations  made  bj-  Lieutenant  Wait  and  myself,  and  signaled  to  them  from 
time  to  time,  an  accurate  range  w.is  obtained  by  all  the  batteries,  and  was  not  lost  during  the  day.  After  \'l  J/., 
every  shot  fired  from  our  hdtteriesfe//  in  or  on  f/iefort.'^ 

Lieutenant  Wait  (son  of  John  Q.  AA'ait,  of  Xorwich.  Connecticut)  was  then  only  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age.  lie  had  acquired  great  skill  in  signaling,  and,  for  his  services  on  this  occasion.  Major  Myer.  the 
chief  of  the  Signal  Department,  presented  him  with  a  very  beautiful  battle-flag.  A  few  months  later  he  gave 
his  young  life  to  his  country,  while  gall.intly  battling  with  his  regiment  (Eighth  Connecticut)  on  the  field  of 
Antietam. 

2  The  capitulation  was  signed  by  Colonel  M.  T.  White,  General  J.  G.  Parke,  and  Commodore  Samuel 
Lockwood.  The  troops  of  the  carrison  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole  until  duly  exchanged.  The 
officers  were  allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms;  and  both  officers  and  men  had  the  privilege  of  saving  their  pri- 
vate effects.  In  this  conflict  the  Nationals  lost  onl_v  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Confederates  lost 
seven  killed  and  eigliteen  wounded.  The  fruits  for  the  victors  were — the  important  fort ;  the  command  of 
Be.aufort  Harbor;  iiO.tmO  pounds  of  powder;  150  10-inch  shells;  250  3'2-pound  shot;  150  S-inch  shot,  and  4o0  stand 
of  arms. — See  Keports  of  General  Burnside  and  Commodore  Lockwood,  April  27,  ISG'2. 

On  the  day  after  the  surrender  Burnside  issued  a  congratulatory  order,  in  which  he  s.iid  he  took  particular 
pleasure  "in  thanking  General  Parke  and  his  brave  command  for  the  patient  labor,  fortitude,  and  courage 
displayed  in  the  investment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Al.acon,"  and  declared  that  the  troops  lunl  '•earned  the  right 
to  wear  upon  their  colors  and  guidons  the  words,  •  Fort  Macox,  April  25,  1S62.'  " 
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Republic,  and  the  new  colors  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  battalion,  Avliieh  had 
just  been  presented  to  it  by  the  women  of  Providence,  unfurled  over  the 
fort.' 

The  writer  visited  and  sketched  Fort  Macon  in  December,  1864,  while 
accompanying  the  expedition  under  General  Butler  against  Fort  Fisher. 
The  transports  bearing  his  troops,  and  the  Ben  Beford,  his  head-quarters 
ship,  had  been  furnished  with  water  and  fuel  for  only  ten  days.  Having 
waited  three  days  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  off 
Fort  Fisher,  for  the  arrival  of  the  war-vessels  that  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  soldiers,  it  was  necessary  to  run  up  the  coast  seventy  miles  to  Beaufort 
for  a  new  supply  of  fuel  and  water.  This  gave  the  writer  a  wished  for 
opportunity  to  visit  Beaufort  Harbor  and  its  surroundings.  AVe  entered  it 
during  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  that  coast  for  thirty  years,  and 
were  detained  there  four  days,  during  which  time  we  visited  the  old  town 
of  Beaufort,  the  more  modern  Morehead  City,  Carolina  City,  the  Bogue 
Banks  or  Spit,  and  Fort  Macon.  The  latter  is  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
Spit,  ujion  an  elevation  aboA-e  the  common  level,  composed  of  a  huge  motmd 
of  sand  thrown  up  for  tlie  purpose.     The  fort  was  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
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and  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  ISTorth 
Carolina.     Built  for  defense  against  a  foreign  foe,  its  principal  strength  in 


1  The  Confedenate  flas  that  was  displaced  by  the  National  banner  was  made  of  the  old  United  States  flag 
that  was  over  the  fort  when  the  Insurgents  seized  it.  more  than  a  year  before.  The  red  and  Avhite  stripes  had 
been  ripjied  apart,  and  then  put  to!iether  so  as  to  form  the  broad  l)ars  of  the  Confederate  flag:.  The  superfluous 
stars  had  been  cut  out.  and  the  holes  thus  made  were  left. 

2  This  view  is  from  the  ramparts,  near  the  sally-port,  looking  seaw.ard.  The  lower  and  the  upper  terrejilein, 
on  whieli  forty-nine  heavy  guns  and  some  mortars  were  then  mounted,  en  barbette,  arc  seen,  the  first  being  a  pait 
of  the  outer  works,  and  the  second  the  surmounting  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  (eiirhteen  feet  in  heisht).  which 
were  casemated,  covered  with  turf,  and  surrounded  a  large  parade.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  an  iron  32- 
poiinder. 
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masonry  and  guns  was  toward  the  sea,  and  it  perfectly  commanded  the  nar- 
row sliip  cluinncl  at  the  entrance  to  the  liarbor. 

"VVe  found  Fort  IMacon  very  much  in  the  condition  in  Avhicli  Burnside 
observed  it  when  he  entered  it,  excepting  tlie  absence  of  fragments  of  shot 
and  shell  and  cannon  and  carriages,  made  by  the  National  missiles.  On  its 
wall,  landward  (seen  in  shadow  in  the  engraving),  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
bombardment,  were  the  broad  wounds  made  by  shot  and  shell ;  and  here  and 
there  the  remains  of  furrows  made  by  thein  were  seen  on  the  parades,  tlie 
ramparts,  and  the  glacis.  After  passing  half  an  hour  pleasantly  Avith  Cap- 
tain King,  the  commandant,  and  other  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  making 
the  sketch  on  the  preceding  jiage,  Ave  departed  for  the  J^e7i  Deford  in  the 
tug  that  took  us  from  it  and  on  the  folloAving  day  left  the  harbor  for  the 
waters  in  front  of  Fort  Fislier. 

While  Parke  and  Lockwood  Avere  0])erating  at  Beaufort  Harbor,  troops 
under  General  Reno  Avere  quietly  taking  possession  of  important  places  on 
the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  threatening  Norfolk  in  the  rear.  The 
movement  Avas  partly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Parke  in  his  siege  of  Fort 
Macon,  and  partly  to  gain  some  substantial  adA'antages  on  the  Sounds, 

Reno's    force    consisted    of    the   TAventy-first   Massachusetts,    Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,    the    Sixth    Ncav  Hampshire,   and   a  part  of  the   Ninth   and 
Eighty-ninth  Ncav  York,     They  advanced  in  transports  up  the   Pasquotank 
to  Avithin  three  miles  of  Elizabeth  City,  and,  landing  cautiously 
"  ^j'^"^  ^"'     in  the  night,"  a  part  of  them  under  Colonel  IlaAvkins  were  pushed 
forward  to  surprise  and  intercept  a  body  of  Confederates  known 
to  be  about  leaving  that   place   for   Norfolk,     IlaAvkins   took  Avith  him  por- 
tions of  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-ninth  Ncav  York,  and  Sixth  Ncav  Hampshire  ; 
and  a  feAV  hours  later  he  was  folloAved  by  General   Reno  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  troops, 

HaAvkins  was  misled  by  a  treacherous  or  incompetent  guide,  and,  march- 
ing ten  miles  out  of  his  Avay,  lost  so  much  time  that  in  retracing  his  steps  he 
came  in  behind  General  Reno,  Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had  been 
apprised  of  the  movement,  and  Avhen  the  Nationals  Avere  Avithin  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  South  Mills,  near  Camden  Court-house,  they  Avere  assailed  Avith 
grape  and  canister  shot  from  the  foe,  Avho  Avere  in  a  good  position  Avith  artil- 
lery, having  a  dense  forest  in  their  rear  for  a  protection  and  cover,  and 
SAvamps  on  their  flanks.  The  attack  Avas  bravely  met,  Reno's  superior  num- 
bers soon  flanked  the  Confederates,  and  the  latter  hastily  Avithdrew.  A  gun- 
boat under  Captain  Flusser  had,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  the  foe  out  of  the 
woods  along  the  riA'^er-banks.  HaAvkins's  Zouaves  had  made  a  gallant  charge, 
but  Avcre  repulsed,  and  in  this  the  chief  loss  to  the  Nationals  occurred. 
They  had  fifteen  killed,  ninety-six  Avounded,  and  tAvo  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  is  not  known.  They  left  tliirty  killed  and  Avoundcd 
on  the  field.  This  engagement  is  called  The  Battle  op  South  Mills. 
The  defeat  of  the  Tliird  Georgia  regiment  in  the  fight  jn-oduced  nuich 
consternation  in  Norfolk. 

General  Reno  alloAved  his  Avearied  troops  to  rest  on  the  battle-field  about 
six  hours,  Avhen  they  returned  to  the  boats.  For  Avant  of  transportation,  he 
Avas  comjtelled  to  leave  some  of  his  killed  and  Avounded  behind. 

Winton,  at  the  head  of  the   ChoAvan ;   Plymouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Roanoke ;  and  Washington,  at  the  liead  of  the  Pamlico  River,  were  all 
quietly  occupied  by  the  National  forces/  This  occupation  so  widely  dis- 
persed Burnside's  troops, 
v»'hich  at  no  time  num- 
bered more  than  sixteen 
thousand,  that  he  could 
no  lonsxer  make  aggres- 
sive  naovements.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  troops  to 
spare  to  re-enforce  him ; 
and  matters  remained 
comparatively  quiet  in  his 
department  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  when  he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  Fort- 
ress jMonroe" 
with  all  the 
forces  he  could 
collect ;  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula,  under 
General  McClellau,  was 
then  apparently  in  great 
danger.  General  Burnside 
promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, leaving  General  Fos- 
ter in  command  of  the 
department.  During  the 
four  months  of  his  cam- 
j>aigu  in  that  region.  Burn- 
side   had  exhibited   those 

traits  of  cliaracter  that  marked  him  as  an  energetic,  sagacious,  and  judi- 
cious commander,  and  led  to  his  appointment  to  more  important  posts  of 
duty. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  National  troops.  Its  ports  were  closed,  either  by  actual 
occupation  or  by  blockading  vessels,  and  its  commerce  ceased  entirely, 
excepting  such  as  was  carried  on  by  British  blockade-runners.  These,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadrons  cruising  oif  its 
entrances,  constantly  entered  the  Cape  Fear  River,  with  military  supplies 
and  necessaries  for  the  Confederates,  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  at  the 
beginning  of  1865.     These  blockade-runners  were  steamships,  built  expressly 
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1  At  about  this  time,  an  expcditii)n  iindur  Commodore  Rowan  w.as  sent  to  obstruct  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk.  Eowan  left  Elizabeth  City  on  the  23d  of  April,  with  the  Lockicood,  Whitehead, 
and  Putnam,  each  with  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  troo[)s.  In  the  afternoon  ho  landed  one  hundred  men 
(fifty  on  each  bank),  and  tlien,  with  a  launch  on  the  canal  carrying  a  heavy  12-pounder,  went  forward  .about  two 
miles.  They  sunk  a  schooner  in  tlie  canal,  and  filled  the  stream,  for  about  fiftj'  yards  .above  it,  with  stumps  and 
trunks  of  trees,  brnsh,  vines,  and  earth.  In  this  work  they  met  with  no  opposition.  In  fact,  the  Confederates 
themselves  had  evidently  abandoned  the  use  of  the  canal,  for  they  had  obstructed  it  farther  on  tow.ard 
Norfolk. 
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for  the  piirpose,  and  were  remarkable  for  strength  and  speed.     They  drew' 
but  little  water,  and  had  raking  smoke-stacks.     Every  part    of  them    was 

^_  painted  a  gray  color,  so 

^*=:=_.     jT^ "  ":^S''^"  that  they  could  not  be 

seen  even  in  a  very  light 
fog.  Their  achieve- 
ments in  supplying  the 
Confederates  Avith  arms, 
ammunition,  and  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  will  be  consid- 
ered hereafter. 

AVhile  Burnside  and 
RoAvan  were  operating 
on  the  coast  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  Sherman  and 
Dupont  were  engaged  in  movements  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  having  for  their  first  object  fhe  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  ulti- 
mately other  important  i")oints  and  posts  between  the  Savaimah  River  and 
St.  Aucrustine  in  Florida. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  1861  the  National  ,authority  was 
supreme  along  the  coast  from  Wassaw  Sound,  below  the  Savannah  River,  to 
the  Xorth  Edisto,  well  up  toward  Charleston.'  National  troops  were 
stationed  as  far  down  as  Daufuskie  Island ;  and  so  early  as  the  close  of 
December,  General  Sherman  had  directed  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore, 
his  Chief  Engineer,  to  reconnoiter  Fort  Pulaski  and  report  upon  tlie 
feasibility  of  a  bombardment  of  it.  Gillmore's  reply  Avas,  that  it  might 
be  reduced  by  batteries  of  rifled  guns  and  mortars  placed  on  Big  Tybee 
Island,  southeast  of  Cockspur  Island,  on  which  the  fort  stood,  and  across 
the  narroAver  channel  of  the  Savannah ;  and  that  aid  might  be  giA-en 
from  a  battery  on  Venus  Point  of  Jones's  Island,  tAvo  miles  from  Cock- 
spur,  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  Avaiting  orders  from  Washington  on 
the  subject,  the  Forty-sixth  Xcav  York,  Colonel  Rosa,  was  sent  to  occupy 
Big  Tybee. 

At  about  this  time"  explorations  were  made  by  the  Xationals  for  the  pur- 
,^^,    pose  of  findinsx  some   channel  by  which  gun-boats  miarht  o-et  in 

•  Jan.,  ]S6'2.     -i  ^  _  _  ''  ~  ^_  o         r- 

the  rear  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Lieutenant  J.  II.  Wilson,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  had  received  information  from  negro  pilots  that  con- 
vinced him  that  such  channel  miLifht  be  found,  connecting  Calibogue  Sound 
with  the  Savannah  River.  General  Sherman  directed  him  to  explore  in  search 
of  it.  Taking  Avith  him,  at  about  the  first  of  January,  1862,  scA-enty  Rhode 
Island  soldiers,  in  two  boats  managed  by  negro  crews  and  pilots,  he  thridded 
the  intricate  passages  between  the  low,  oozy  islands  and  mud-banks  in  that 
region  (always  under  cover  of  night,  for  the  Confederates  had  Avatchful 
pickets  at  every  approach  to  the  fort),  and  found  a  Avay  into  the  Savannah 
River  above  the  fort,  partly  through  an  artificial  channel  called  Wall's  Cut, 
which    had  for    several    A'cars  connected   Wright's    and   Xew  Rivers.       lie 


'  See  page  125. 
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reported  accordingly,  when  Captain  Jolin  Rogers  made  another  reconnois- 
sance  at  niixht,  and  so  satisfied  himself  that  gun-boats  could  navigate  the 
Avay,  that  he  offered  to  command  an  expedition  that  might  attempt  it.  Sher- 
man and  Dupont  at  once  organized  one  for  the  purpose.  The  land  troops 
were  placed  in  charge  of  General  Viele,'  and  the  gun-hoats  were  commanded 
by  Rogers.     Another  mixed  force,  under  General  H.  G.  Wright"  and  Fleet- 
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captain  Davis,  was  sent  to  pass  up  to  the  Savannah  River,  in  rear  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  by  way  of  AVassaw  Sound,  Wilmington  River,  and  St.  Augustine 
Creek.  The  latter  expedition  found  obstructions  in  St.  Augustine  Creek; 
but  the  gunboats  were  able  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Rogers  in 
an  attack"  on  the  little  flotilla  of  five  gun-boats  of  Commodore 
Tatnall,  which  attempted  to  escape  down  the  ri^-er  from  inevi- 
table blockade.  Tatnall  was  driven  back  with  two  of  his  vessels,  but  the 
others  escaped. 

The  expedition,  having  accomplished  its  object  of  observation,  returned 
to  Hilton  Head,  and  the  citizens  of  Savannah  believed  that  designs  against 
that  city  and  Fort  Pulaski  were  abandoned.  Yet  the  Confederates  multi- 
plied the  obstructions  in  the  river  in  the  form  of  piles,  sunken  vessels,  and 
regular  cheiiaux-de-frise  ;  and  upon  the  oozy  islands  __^ 

and  the  main  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
they  built  heavy  earthworks,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  Fort  Jackson,  about  four  miles 
below  the  city.  Among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
new  earthworks  was  Fort  Lee,  built  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  after  his  recall  from  Western  Virginia,  in  the 
autumn  of  18G1. 

Soon  after  the  heavy  reconnoissance  of  Rogers  and  Wright,  the  N"ationals 
made  a  lodgment  on  Jones's  Island,  and  proceeded,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  General  Viele,  to  erect  an  earthwork  on  Venus  Point,  which 
Avas  named  Battery  "S^ulcan.  This  was  completed  on  the  1  ]  th  of  February, 
after  very  great  labor,^  and  Avith.ai  little  battery  on  Bird  Island,  opposite 


CHEVAUX-DE-FRI8E. 


1  These  troops  consisted  of  the  Forty-eighth  Ne^v  York;  two  companies  of  New  York  volunteer  cnirineers, 
rad  two  companies  of  Ehode  Island  volunteer  artillery  with  twenty  heavy  snns. 

2  Wrishfs  troops  consisted  of  the  Fourth  New  Ilainpshire,  Colonel  Whipple;  Sixth  Coimecticut,  Colonel 
Chatfleld  ;  and  Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Guess. 

3  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  from  the  deck  of  a  steam-tu;:,  just  at  sunset  in  Ajpril.  1S66. 
These  were  only  the  remains  of  the  formidable  obstructions,  those  from  the  main  channel  having  been  removed. 
The  scene  is  ne.ar  Fort  Jackson.  On  the  right  are  seen  earthworl^s  on  a  small  island,  ami  on  the  li-ft  the  shore 
of  the  inain  land,  while  in  the  distance  is  the  City  of  Savannah. 

-  A  causeway  was  built  across  the  island,  chiefly  by  the  Forty-eighth  New  York,  over  which  heavy  mortars 
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(Battery  Hamilton),  cfFootually  closed  the  Savannah  River  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  Pulaski.  That  fortress,  as  we  have  already  observed,'  was  a  strong 
one  on  Cockspur  Island,  which  is  wholly  a  marsh.     Its  walls,  twenty-five 

feet  in  heiglit  above  high  water,  pre- 
sented five  faces,  and  were  easemated 
on  all  sides,  and  mounted  one  tier  of 
guns  in  embrasures  and  one  e«  barbette. 
The  absolute  blockade  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski may  be  dated  from  the  22d  of 
February'.  Preparations  Avere  then 
made  on  Tybee  Island  to  bombard  it. 
Nearly  all  of  the  work  had  to  be 
done  in  the  night,  and  it  was  of  the 
same  laborious  nature  as  that  per- 
formed on  Jones's  Island.  It  took 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
move  a  single  heavy  gun,  with  a 
sling-cart,  over  the  quaking  mud 
jelly  of  which  Tybee  Island  is  com- 
posed ;  and  it  was  often  with  the 
greatest  difiiculty  that  it  was  kej^t  fi-om  going  down  twelve  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  morass,  when,  as  sometimes  it  happened,  it  slipped  from  the 
causeway  or  a  plat- 
form." Patiently  the 
work  was  carried 
on  under  the  super- 
vision of  General 
Gillmore,  who  was 
in  chief  command, 
and  on  the  9th  of 
April  eleven  bat- 
teries, containing  an 
aggregate  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  were  in 
readiness  to  open  fire  on  the  fort.^     On  that  day  the  commanding  General 


QUiyCT  A.  GILLMOEE. 
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were  drairfred.  The  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  are  formed  of  mud,  of  jelly  consistency,  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  resting  on  half  liquid  clay.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  light  turf  of  matted  grass- 
roots. Over  this  the  causeway  was  built,  of  poles  covered  with  loose  p>l.anks:  and  upon  this  road  mortars  weigh- 
ing more  than  eight  tons  were  dragged,  and  placed  in  battery  on  heavy  plank  platforms.  This  labor  was  all  per- 
formed at  night. 

'  Sec  page  1T9,  volume  I. 

5  "No  one,"  said  Gillmore  in  his  report,  "can  form  any  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  Herculean  Labor  by 
which  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  and  columbiads  but  a  trifle  lighter,  were  moved  in  the  dead  of 
night  over  a  narrow  causeway  bordered  by  swamps  on  each  side,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  overturneil, 
and  buried  in  the  mud  beyond  reach." 

^  These  were  batteries  5^(7 «to?i  .and  Grant,  three  10-inch  mortars  each  ;  /.Jfon  .and  Lincoln,  three  columliiads 
each;  Burnxide,  onu  heavy  mortar;  .97(C?'/HflH,  three  heavy  mortars;  //dZ/ccA-,  two  heavy  mortars ;  Scotf.  tour 
columbiads;  .S/^c/,  five  .30-poundcr  Parrott,  and  one  4S-pounder  James;  McCUJhin.  two  S4-pounders  and  two 
64-iiounders  James;  Totten.  four  10-inch  siege  mort.ars.  Totten  and  JffC/('//an  were  only  l.C.'iO  yards  from  the 
fort;  .9/(n(.'0H  was  3,400  yards  distant.  Kach  batterr  h.ad  a  service  mairazine  for  two  days' supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  depot  powder  niairazine  of  S.Oiio  barrels  capacity  was  constructed  near  the  Martello  tower,  printed  on 
page  125,  which  was  the  landing-place  for  all  supplies  on  Tybee. 
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t  April  11. 


issued  minute  orders  for  the  working  of  the  batteries,  which  was  to  com- 
mence at  daybreak  the  next  morning.' 

General  David  Hunter,  who  had  just  succeeded  General  Sher- 
man"  in  the  command  ot  the  Department,  arrived  at   JLybeeon         i^^i. 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  accompanied  by  General  Benham  as  dis- 
trict commander.     At    sunrise   on  the  morning  of  the   10th,   Hunter   sent 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Wilson  to  the  fort,  with  a  summons  to  the  commander  of 
the  garrison    (Colonel   Charles  H.   Olmstead,  of  the  First  Georgia  Volun- 
teers) to  surrender.     It  was  refused,  the  commander  saying,  "  I  am  here  to 
defend  this  fort,  not  to  surrender  it,"  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the 
batteries  opened  upon  it.     They  did  not  cease  firing  until  night,  when  five 
of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  were  silenced,  and  the  responses  of  the  others  were 
becomino-  feeble.     All  night  long,  four  of  Gillmore's  guns  fired  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  and  at  sunrise  tlie  next  morning* 
the  batteries  commenced  afresh,  and  with  the  greatest  vigor.     It 
w^as    soon    evident    that    the   fort,    at    tlie    point    on    which   the    missiles 
from  tlie  three  breaching  batteries  (Sigel,  Scott,  and  McClellan)  fell,  was 
crumbling.     A  yawning  breach  was  visible ;  and  yet  the  fort  kept  up  the 
fight  gallantly  until 

two   o'clock   in    the  ^U^  ^r-^-   — ^--_     __ 

afternoon,  w^hen  pre- 
parations were  made 
to  storm  it.  Then  a 
white  flag  displayed 
from  its  walls  caused 
the  firing  to  cease, 
and  the  siege  to  end 
in  its  surrender.  Ten 
of  its  guns  were  dis- 
mounted ;  and  so  de- 
structive of  masonry 
had  been  the  Parrot t 
projectiles  (some  of 
which  went  through 
the  six  or  sev^en  feet 
of  brick  walls)  that 
there  was  imminent 
danger  of  their  pierc- 
ing the  magazine  and  exposing  it  to  explosion.'^  The  Nationals,  who  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Viele,  had  only  one  killed.  The 
Confederates  had  one  killed  and  several  wounded.  It  was  a  very  hard  fought 
but  almost  bloodless  battle.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  the  fort,  forty-seyen 


Iir.KACU    IX   FUUT   PULASKI. 


1  Soc  the,  report  of  General  Gillmorp,  dated  April  30,  1862. 

2  This  is  a  view  of  the  an^le  of  the  fort  where  the  great  breach  was  made.  It  was  copied  by  permission, 
from  a  drawin;;  that  accompanied  General  Gillmore's  report,  published  by  D.  Yanostrand,  New  York.  It  was 
sketched  on  the  morninir  after  the  battle.  When  the  writer  visited  Fort  I'ulaski,  in  April,  ISGG,  ihi?  breach  was 
repaired,  but  the  casemates  within  it  were  still  in  ruins. 

3  Gillmore's  breaching  batteries  had  been  ordered  to  assail  the  eastern  half  of  the  jianeouiie.  covering;  the 
south  and  southeast  faces,  so  as  to  take  in  reverse,  throu?.'li  the  opening  formed  by  them,  the  powder  magazine. 
These  b.itteries  were  established  at  the  mean  distance  of  1,700  yards  from  the  scarj)  walls  of  the  fort. 
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heavy  guns,  a  large  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  forty  thousand  pounds 
of  <i-un))i)\vder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores.     Three  hundred 

men  were  made  prisoners.'      l>y  this   victory,  won  on  the  first 
""^iseV'"     anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,"  the  port  of  Savannah  was 

sealed  against  blockade-runners.  The  capture  of  Fort  Jackson 
above,  and  of  the  city,  Avould  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  Nationals 
then,  for  the  forces  necessary  to  hold  them  w^ere  needed  in  more  important 
work  faitlier  down  the  coast. 

While    Gillmore   and  VieJe   were  besieging    Fort  Pulaski,  Commodore 
Duj^ont  and  General  "Wright  Avere  making  easy  conquests  on  the  coast  of 

Florida.     Dupont   left  Port  Royal  on  the  28th  of  February,'  in 

the  Wabash,  with  twenty  armed  vessels,  and  six  transports 
bearing  land  forces,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  arrived  in  St.  Andrew's  Sound, 
north  of  Cumberland  and  St.  Andrew's  Islands.  Leaving  the  Wabash,  Du- 
pont raised  his  flag  on  the  smaller  Avar  i-essel  Mohican,  and,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  2d,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Cumberland  Sound,  between  Cumberland 
Island  and  the    Georgia  main.     Its  destination  Avas   Fort  Clinch,^  on  the 


h  1S62. 
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northern  extremity  of  Amelia  Island,  a  strong  regular  work,  and  prepared 
by  great  lal)or  for  making  a  vigorous  defense.  Outside  of  it,  along  the 
shores,  Avere  lieaA^y  batteries,  Avell  sheltered  and  concealed  behind  sand-hills 
on  their  front,  Avhile  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island  Avas  a 
battery  of  four  guns.  These,  Avith  the  heavy  armament  of  Fort  Clinch,  per- 
fectly commanded  the  Avaters  in  the  A'icinity. 

Dupont  had  expected  Aagoi'ous  resistance  at  Fort  Clinch,  and  he  Avas 
incredulous  Avhen  told  by  a  fugitive  slave,  picked  np  on  the  waters,  that  the 
troops  had  abandoned  it,  and  Avere  fleeing  from  Amelia  Island.  The  rumor 
"was  confirmed,  and  Dupont  immediately  sent  forward  Commander  Drayton, 
of  the  Pawnee,  with  seA'eral  gun-boats,  to  saA^e  the  public  property  there 
and  prevent  outrages.  He  then  returned  to  the  Wabash,  and,  going  outside, 
went  down  to  the  main  entrance  to  Fernandina  harbor.  There  he  Avas 
detained  until  the  next  morning.  MeauAvhile  Draj-ton  had  sent  Lieutenant 
White,  of  the  Ottawa,  to  hoist  the  National  flag  over  Fort  Clincli.     This 


'  Report,  of  Ooneral  Hunter,  Apnl  13;  of  General  Benhani,  April  1'.'.  ami  of  General  Gillmore,  April  30, 
1S62. 

2  So  named  in  honor  of  Brigadier-General  Clinch,  who  was  active  in  the  warof  1S12.  He  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  General  Itobert  Anderson. 
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was  the  first  of  the  okl  National    forts  Avhich  was  "repossessed"  by  the 
Government. 

The  Confederates  fled  from  the  village  of  Fernandina,'  near  the  fort,  and 
also  from  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  a  short  distance  up  the  St.  Mary's  River. 
These  were  at  once  occupied  by  National  forces.  Fort  Clinch  was  garrisoned 
by  a  few  of  General  Wright's  troops,  and  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  with 
some  launches,  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  DarluKjton,  lying  in  the 
adjacent  waters.  The  insurgent  force  was  utterly  broken  up. 
"  We  captured  Port  Pvoyal,"  Dupont  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "  ^^^^^  ^' 
Navy,"  "  but  Fernandina  and  Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  us." 

News  reached  Dujiont  that  the  Confederates  were  abandoning  every  post 
along  the  Florida  coast,  and  he  took  measures  to  occupy  them  or  hold  them 
in  durance.  Commander  Gordon  was  sent  with  three  gun-boats  to  Bruns- 
wick, the  terminus  of  the  Brunswick  and  Pensacola  railway.  He  took  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  9th  of  March.  The  next  day  he  held  the  batteries  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Simon  and  Jekyl,  and  on  the  13th  he  j»roceeded  with  the 
Potomska  and  Pocahontas  through  the  ^inland  passage  from  St.  Simon's 
Sound  to  Darien,  on  the  Altamaha  River,  iii  Georgia.  This  place,  like  Bruns- 
wick, Avas  deserted,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  on  St.  Simon's  and 
neighboring  islands  had  fled  to  the  main.  In  the  mean  time  Dupont  sent  a 
small  flotilla,  under  a  judicious  oflicer.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens, 
consisting  of  the  gun-boats  Ottawa,  Seneca^  Pembina,  and  JLwoji,  with  the 
trans})orts  I.  P.  Smith,  and  Ellen,  to  enter  the  St.  John's  River,  twenty-five 
miles  fartlier  down  the  coast,  and  push  on  to  Jacksonville,  and  even  to 
Pilatka,  if  possible.  Stevens  approached  Jacksonville  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  March,'  and  saw  large  fires  in  that  direction;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  appeared  before  the  town,  which  was  abandoned 
by  the  Confederate  soldiers.-  The  fires  had  been  kindled  by  order  of  General 
Trapier,  the  insurgent  commander  of  that  district,  Avho  directed  the  liouses, 
stores,  mills,  and  other  property  of  persons  suspected  of  being  in  fiivor  of  the 
Unit)n,  to  be  burnt.  Under  that  order,  eight  immense  saw-mills  and  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  lumber  were  burned  by  guerrillas.  On  the  appearance 
of  Stevens's  flotilla,  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  town,  Avith  S.  L.  Burritt 
at  their  head,  Avent  on  board  his  vessel  (the  Ottawa)  and  formally  surrendered 
the  place.  The  Fourth  Xcav  Hampshire,  Colonel  Whijjple,  landed  and  took 
possession,  and  it  AA^as  hailed  Avith  joy  by  the  Union  people  Avho  remained 
there. 

Two  days  before  Jacksonville  was  surrendered  to  Stevens,  Fort  Marion 
and  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Augustine,  still  fiirther  doAvn  the  coast,' 

J  s  f  '       c  March  11. 

were  surrendered  to  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  Avho  had  crossed' 


1  Fernandina  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Cedar  Keys  and  Fernandina  Itailway,  that  crossed  from  the 
island  to  the  main  on  trestle-work.  A  train  was  just  starting  on  the  arrival  of  Drayton.  In  iha  Ottaicaln.- 
pursued  it  about  two  miles,  flrins  several  shots  at  tlie  locomotive,  but  without  doin;  much  darna'_'i-. 

^  So  large  a  number  of  Northern  ])eoi)le  inhabited  Jacksonville  at  the  besinnins  of  the  w.ir.  that  it  was 
called  by  tlie  natives  a  "Yankee  town."  But  many  of  them  were  secessionists,  and  of  400  families  wlio  were 
there  when  Dupont  arrived  on  the  coast,  only  TO  remained  when  Stevens  appeared.  ■Tacksonville  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  flourishin<r  and  important  cities  in  Florida:  but  this  beginning  of  misery 
for  the  inhabitants  did  not  end  until  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed  during  the  war. 

'  St.  Augustine  ii?  the  capital  of  St.  John's  County,  Florida,  and  is  situated  on  an  estuary  of  the  Atlantic. 
called  North  River,  and  two  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  upon  a  T)l^in  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States  founded  by  Europeans.     The  Spaniards  built  a  fort  there  in  1565. 
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the  bar  in  the  TTahash.  "With  a  flai:^  of  truce,  and  accompanied  by 
Ml-.  Demiis,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  lie  landed,  and  was  soon  met  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  town,  who  conducted  him  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Common  Council.  He  Avas  informed  that  two  Florida  com- 
panies, who  had  garrisoned  the  fort,  had  left  the  place  on  the  previous  evening, 

and  that  the  city  had 
no  means  for  resistance, 
if  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  fight.  On  as- 
suring the  authorities  of 
the  kind  intentions  of 
his  Government  toward 
all  peaceful  citizens, 
they  formally  resigned 
St.  Augustine  into  his 
hands.  Fort  ]Marion,  a 
decayed  castle  of  lieavy 
walls,  built  by  the 
Spaniards  early  in  the 
last  century  (and  which  Avas  seized  by  the  insurgents  early  in  1801'),  Avith  its 
dependencies,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  On  the  top  of  the 
broad  walls  of  the  fort,  huts  and  tents  Avere  soon  erected. 

The  capture  of  St.  Augustine  Avas  folloAved  by  a  visit  of  National  gun- 
boats to  Musquito  Inlet,  fifty  miles  farther  doAvn  the  Florida  coast,  into 
Avhich  it  Avas  reported  light-draft  vessels  were  carrying  English  arms  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Confederates,  Avhich  had  been  transliipi)ed  from  the 
British  port  of  Nassau.  The  boats  Avere  the  .Penguin,  Lieutenant  Budd, 
Avho  commanded  the  expedition,  and  the  Henry  Andretc,  Acting-master 
Mather.  On  their  arrival,  a  small  boat  expedition,  composed  of  forty-three 
men,  under  Budd  and  Mather,  Avas  organized  for  a  A'isit  to  Musquito  Lagoon. 
While  returning,  the  tAVO  commanders,  Avho  Avere  in  one  boat,  landed  at 
an  abandoned  earthwork  and  dense  grove  of  live  oaks.  There  they  Avere 
fired  upon  by  the  concealed  foe.  Budd  and  Mather,  and  three  of  the  fiA'c 
men  composing  the  boat's  creAV,  were  killed,  and  the  remaining  tAvo  Avere 
wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  other  boats  AA^ere  fired  upon  Avhen  they 
came  up,  and  their  passengers  suifered  much  ;  but  under  the  coA-er  of  night 
they  escaped. 

In  this  expedition  the  Nationals  lost  five  killed  and  eleA'en  Avounded. 
Had  it  been  entirely  successful,  all  Florida  might  have  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  National  forces  for  a  time,  for  there  was  panic  everyAvhere 
in  that  region  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Pensacola  Avas  soon 
afterward  evacuated"  by  the  Confederate  General,  T.  N.  Jones, 
Avho  burnt  every  thing  that  he  could  at  the  naA'y  yard,  at  the 
hospital,  and  in  Forts  McRee  and  Barrancas,  and  retreated  toAvard  the 
interior.  But,  as  CA'ents  proved,  the  Nationals  could  not  have  held  Florida 
at  that  time.  Because  of  their  weakness  in  numbers,  their  conquests  resulted, 
apparently,  in  more  harm  tlian  good  to  the  Union  cause.     At  first,  the  hopes 


o  May  0  and 
10,1862. 


'  See  page  170,  volume  I. 
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they  inspired  in  tlie  breasts  of  the  Union  people  developed  quite  a  wide- 
spread loyalty.  A  Union  convention  was  called  to  assemble  at  Jacksonville 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  organize  a  loyal  State  Government,  when,  to  the 
dismay  of  those  engaged  in  the  matter,  General  Wright  prepared  to  with- 
draw his  forces,  two  days  before  the  time  when  the  convention  was  to 
meet.  General  Trapier  would  of  course  return,  so  the  leaders  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  their  lives  with  the  National  troops,  instead  of  attempting 
to  re-establish  a  loyal  government.  In  consequence  of  a  sense  of  insecurity 
caused  by  this  event,  very  little  Union  feeling  was  manifested  in  Florida 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Avar. 

Dupont  returned  to  Port  Koyal  on  the  2'7th  of  March,  leaving  a  small 
force  at  different  points  to  watch  the  posts  recovered.  lie  found  Skiddaway 
and  Greene  Islands  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  important 
TVassaw  and  Ossabaw  Sounds  and  the  Vernon  and  Wilmington  Rivers 
entirely  open  to  the  occupation  of  National  forces.  So  early  as  the  11th  of 
February,  General  Sherman,  Avith  the  Forty-seventh  New  York,  had  taken 
quiet  possession  of  Edisto  Island,  from  Avhich  all  the  Avhite  inhabitants  had 
fled,  burning  their  cotton  on  their  departure.  By  this  movement  the 
National  flag  Avas  carried  more  than  half  way  to  Charleston  from  Beaufort. 
And  so  it  Avas,  that  on  the  first  anniA^ersary  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  Cape  Ilatteras  to  Perdido  Bay, 
excepting  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  National  ])OAver  Avas  su- 
preme. To  Dupont  and  the  new  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  (General  Hunter)  Charleston  was  now  a  coA^eted  prize,  and  they 
made  preparations  to  attempt  its  capture.  That  moA'ement  we  Avill  consider 
hereafter. 

Turning  again  to  Hampton  Roads,  Ave  see  General  Butler  and  some 
troops  gohig  out  upon  another  expedition,  with  his  purpose  a  profound 
secret,  but  Avhich  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
of  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Avar.  It  was  the  expedition  against  Ncav 
Orleans. 

We  haA'e  seen'  that  so  early  as  September,  1861,  General  Butler  Avas 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  go  to  New  England  and  "  raise, 
arm,  and  uniform  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war,"  to  be  composed  of  six 
reofiments.  Unavoidable  collision  Avith  the  eftbrts  of  State  authorities  to 
raise  men  ensued,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Butler's  mission  Avould  be 
fruitless.  To  give  him  more  efficiency,  the  six  New  England  States  Avere 
constituted  a  ^Military  Department,  and  jMajor-General  Butler  was  made  its 
commander  Avliile  engaged  in  recruiting  his  division.  He  Avorked  to  that 
end  Avith  untiring  energy,  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  and  it  Avas  not  long 
before  his  six  thousand  troops  and  more  Avere  ready  for  the  field.  The 
Government  had  then  turned  its  attention  to  tlie  posts  on  the  Gulf  of  jMexico 
and  its  trilnitary  Avaters,  and  the  seizui-e  of  Mobile  and  Ncav  Orleans,  and 
the  occupation  ot  Texas,  formed  parts  of  its  capital  plan  of  operations  in  that 
region.  Butler  Avas  called  upon  to  suggest  the  best  rendezA^ous  for  an  expe- 
dition against  Mobile.     He  named  Ship  Island,  off"  the  coast  of  Mississippi, 

1  See  page  lOS. 
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between  ^Mobile  Bay  and  Luke  Borgiie  (a  low  sand-l)ar,  lying  just  above  low 
water,  and  averaging  seven  miles  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
width),  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  operations  against  any  part  of  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Thitlier  some  of  his  troops  were  sent,  in  tlic  fine  steamship  Co/inti- 
tution^  under  General  J.  W.  Phelps,  Avhom  Butler  well  knew,  and  honored 
as  a  commander  at  Fortress  IMonroe  and  vicinity.  The  (Jo)iMitut.l())i  returned, 
and  two  thousand  more  of  the  six  thousand  men  embarked,  when  an  electro- 
graj)h  said  to  Butler,  in  Boston,  "X>o?^7  sail.     Dlscrnhd-ky 

The  Government  was  then  trembling  because  of  the  seeming  imminence 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell. 
They  Avere  in  Fort  Warren,  and  the  Bi'itish  Government  had  demanded  their 
surrender.  This  made  the  authorities  at  Washington  jiause  in  their  aggressive 
policy,  to  wait  for  the  development  of  events  in  that  connection.  But  the 
tremor  was  only  spasmodic,  and  soon  ceased.  The  work  against  treason  Mas 
renewed  with  increased  vigor.  Edwin  31.  Stanton,  who  Avas  in  Mr.  Buclia- 
nan's  Cabinet  during  the  closing  days  of  his  administration' — a  man  pos- 
sessed of  great  jjhysical  and  mental  energy,  comprehensiveness  of  intellectual 

grasp,  and  great  tenacity  of  will,  had 

superseded  Mr.  Cameron 

as  Secretary  of  War,"  and 

a  conference  between  him 

and    General    Butler   resulted    in    a 

decision  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 

capture  New  Orleans,  and  hold  the 

lower  Mississippi. 

When  that  decision  was  referred 
to  General  McClellan,  the  latter 
thouglit  such  an  expedition  was  not 
feasible,  for  it  would  take  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  give  it  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  where  were  they  to  come 
from?  He  was  im willing  to  spare  a 
single  man  of  his  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men  then  lying  at 
ease  ai-ound  Washington  City.  His  question  was  promptly  answered.  New 
England  was  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  and  its  sons  were  eagerly  flocking 
to  the  standard  of  General  Butler,  who  asked  for  only  fifteen  thousand  men 
for  the  expedition.  Already  more  than  twelve  thousand  were  ready  for  the 
field,  under  his  leadershiji.  Two  thousand  were  at  Ship  Island ;  inore  than 
two  thousand  were  on  sliip-board  in  Hampton  Roads ;  and  over  eight  thou- 
sand were  ready  for  embarkation  at  Boston. 

President  Lincoln  gave  the  project  his  sanction.  The  Department  of  the 
C!ii[f  A\as  created,  and  General  Butler  was  placed  in  command  of  it.  On 
the  23d  of  February'  he  received  minute  orders  from  General 
McClellan  to  co-operate  with  the  navy,  first  in  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  and  its  approaches,  and  then  in  the  reduction  of  Mol)ile,  Galveston, 
and  Baton  llouge,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  occupying  Texas.     To  his  New 


EDWIN    M.    STANTON, 


'•'  1S62. 


1  See  p.ige  \iC>.  vdhniu-  I. 
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England  troops  were  added  three  regiments,  then  at  Baltimore,  and  orders 
were  given  for  two  others  at  Key  West  and  one  at  Fort  Pickens  to  join  the 
expedition.  On  paper,  tlie  whole  force  was  about  eighteen  thousand,  but 
when  they  Avere  all  mustered  on  Ship  Island  they  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and  eighty  were  artillery- 
men and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  cavalry. 

On  the  day  after  receiving  his  instructions,  General  Butler  left  "Washington 
and  hastened  to  Fortress  Monroe.     To  Mr.  Lincoln  he  said,  "  Good-bye,  Mr. 
President ;  we  shall  take  Xew  Orleans  or  you'll  never  sec  me  again;"  and 
with   the   assurance  of  Secretary  Stanton,  that  "The  man  Avho  takes  Xew 
Orleans    is    made   a    lieutenant-general,'"    Butler   embarked    at 
Hampton  Roads,"  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  staff,  and  fourteen     "  ^^^^  ,^°' 
hundred  troops,  in  the  fine  steamship  Mississippi.     Fearful  perils 
were  encountered  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  vexatious  delay  at  Port 
Royal  f  and  it  was  thirty  days  after  he  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  before  he 
debarked  at  Shii)  Island.*     There  was  no  house  upon  that  desolate 

'  March  '25. 

sand-bar,  and  some  charred  boards  were   all  the  materials  that 

could  be  had  for  the  erection  of  a  shanty  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs.  Butler. 

The  furniture  for  it  was  taken  from  a  captured  vessel. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  there  was  an  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  to 

which,  as  we  have   observed,  Floyd,  the  traitorous  Secretary  of  War,  had 

ordered  heavy  guns.^     The  insurgents  of  that  region  took  possession  of  it  in 

considerable  force,"  and,  duriu'j'  their  occupation  of  it  for  about 

11  1     •  1         -11,^-.,.  n^i         '  July.  1S61. 

two  months,  they  made  it  strong  and  available  for  defense.      Ihey 

constructed  eleven  bomb-proof  casemates,  a  magazine  and  barracks,  mounted 
twenty  heavy  Dahlgren  guns,  and  named  it  Fort  Twiggs.     When  rumors  of 
a  heavy  naval  force  approaching  reached  the  garrison,  they  abandoned  the 
fort,'^  burnt  their  barracks,  and,  with  their  cannon,  fled   to   the 
main.     On  the  following  day,  a  small  force  was  landed  from  the       "'^'^ ' 
National  gnn-boat  JIassac/uisetts,  and  took  possession  of  the  place.     They 
strengthened  the  fort  by  building  two  more  casemates,  adding  Dahlgren  and 
rifled  cannon,  and  piling  around  its  outer  walls  tiers  of  sand-bags,  six  feet  m 
depth.     Then   they    gave   it    the  name  of  their  vessel,  and   called  it  Fort 
Massachusetts.''     The  Constitution  arrived  there  with  General  Phelps  and 
his  troops^  on  the   3d  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day' 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to   the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western States,  setting  forth  his  views   as  to  the   political  status  of  those 


'  P.-irton's  General  Butler  in  New  Orlean/i,  pnsre  1 04. 

2  The  captain  of  the  Mississippi  appears  to  have  been  utterly  incompetent.  On  the  ni?ht  after  h-avinsr 
Hampton  Roads,  he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  shoal  off  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  barely  escaped  wivckinsr.  On  the  following 
day  it  struck  a  sunken  rock,  Ave  miles  from  land,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  an  hour  later,  ^vhile  leaking 
badly,  it  was  hard  fast  on  the  FryiPL'pan  Shoals,  and  partly  snbmercred.  when  relief  came  in  the  irun-bo:it  J/o>{nt 

Vernon,  Commander  O.  S.  Glisson.  of  the  blockadins  squadron  oft'  Wilminst<m.  The  Mixsis-^ippi  was  tak.n 
to  Port  Uoyal  and  repaired',  and  was  airain  run  airround  while  passing  out  of  that  h.-irbor,  when  her  commander 
was  deposed. 

3  See  page  123,  volume  I. 

*  This  fort  was  on  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  island.  It  was  nearly  circular  in  shape.  :ind  built  of  brick. 
The  sand-bags  made  its  walls  bomb-proof.  Outside  vf  the  fort  was  a  redoubt,  built  of  sand-bags,  upon  wliieli  a 
heavy  Dahlgren  gun  was  mounted,  so  as  to  command  the  channel  leading  into  the  really  fine  harbor,  in  which 
vessels  might  find  shelter  from  the  worst  storms  on  the  Gnlf. 

5  These  were  the  Twenty-sixth  Mas'^achn^etts.  Colonel  Jones,  Ninth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Cahill.and  Fourth 
Batte-.'v  Massachusetts  Artillery,  Captain  Manning. 
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States  and  the  slave-system  within  their  borders.  It  pointedly  condemned 
that  system,  and  declared  tluit  it  was  incompatible  with  a  free  government, 
incapabli,'  ot*  forming  an  element  of  true  nationality,  and  necessarily  danger- 
ous to  the  Republic,  wlien  assuming,  as  it  then  did,  a  political  character.  He 
pictured  to  them  the  blessings  to  be  deri^'cd  from  the  abolition  of  slavery. 


'k 


FORT  MASSACHUSETTS,   ON   SIIII'    ISLAND. 


and  declared  that  his  motto  and  that  of  his  troops  coming  among  them  was, 
Fkee  Labor  axd  Working-men's  Rights. 

This  proclamation  astonished  Pheljjs's  troops,  provoked  the  pro-slavery 
officers  under  his  command,  and  highly  excited  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  Avho  heard  it,  and  who  used  it  effectually  in  "  firing  the  Southern 
heart  "  against  the  "  abolition  Government  "  at  Washington.  It  was  too  far 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at  that  time,  and  General  Butler, 
whose  views  were  coincident  Avith  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  considering 
it  premature,  and  therefore  injudicious,  said,  in  transmitting  his  briga- 
dier's report  ot  operations  at  Ship  Island,  that  he  had  not  authorized  the 
issuing  of  any  proclamation,  "  and  most  certainly  not  such  an  one."  So 
General  Phelps  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  were  compelled  to  wait 
a  year  or  two  before  they  saw  a  public  movement  toward  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

All  winter  Phelps  and  his  troops  remained  on  the  dreary  little  island, 
unable,  on  account  of  great  and  small  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  neighboring 
insurgents,  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  adjacent  shore,  and  waiting  in  painful 
anxiety,  at  the  last,  for  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  and  the  remainder  of 
his  command,  who,  at  one  time  it  was  feared,  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Their  advent  produced  joy,  for  the  troops  well  knew  that  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  camp  would  soon  give  place  to  the  bustle  of  preparations  for  the 
field.  That  expectation  was  heightened  when,  a  few  hours  after  he  landed, 
Butler  Avas  seen  in  conference  with  Captains  Farragut  and  Bailey,  of  the 
navy,  Avho  were  there,  in  which  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  George  C.  Strong, 
and  his  Chief  Engineer,  Lieutenant  Godfrey  Weitzel  (both  graduates  of 
West  Point)  participated.  Tlie  latter  had  been  engaged  in  the  completion 
of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  region 
around  the  lower  IMississippi. 

At  that  confi'rence,   a    plan  of  operation  against  the  forts  below  Xew 
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Orleans  and  the  city  itself  was  adopted,  and  was  substantially  carried  out  a 
few  weeks  later. 

While  preparations  for  that  movement  Avere  in  progress,  some  minor 
expeditions  were  set  on  foot.  One  against  Biloxi,  a  summer  watering-place 
on  the  Mississippi  Main,  was  incited  by  the  conduct  of  some  Confederates 
who  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  flag  of  truce,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
wickedness.  A  little  girl,  three  years  of  age,  the  danghter  of  a  physician 
and  noted  rebel  of  New  Orleans,  was  cast  upon  the  shore  at  Ship  Island 
after  a  storm,  in  which  it  was  supposed  her  father  had  perished.  She  was 
kindly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Butler;  and,  as  the  child  knew  the  name  of  her 
grandfather  in  New  Orleans,  the  General  determined  to  send  her  there.  For 
that  purpose  Major  George  C.  Strong,  General  Butler's  chief  of  staff,  took 
her  in  a  sloop,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Biloxi,  with  money  to  pay  her 
expenses  to  New  Orleans.  There  she  was  left  to  be  sent  on.  The  sloop 
grounded  on  her  return  in  the  evening,  and,  while  in  that  condition,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  her  by  men  who  had  been  witnesses  of  Major 
Strong's  holy  errand.  By  stratagem  he  kej^t  the  rebels  at  bay  until  a  gun- 
boat came  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  following  day,  an  avenging  expedition,  commanded  by  Major 
Strong,  proceeded  to  Biloxi.  It  was  composed  of  two  gun-boats  {.Tackson, 
and  N'ew  London)^  and  a  transport  with  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Cahill,  and  Everett's  battery  on  board.  Fortunately  for  the  Biloxians, 
they  were  quiet.  Their  place  was  captured  without  opposition,  and  the 
Mayor  was  compelled  to  make  a  humble  apology  in  writing  for  the  perfidy 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  matter  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

Leaving  Biloxi,  Major  Strong  went  westward  to  Pass  Cliristian.  While 
his  vessels  lay  at  anchor  there  that  night,  they  were  attacked  by  three  Con- 
federate gun-boats,  that  stole  out  of  Lake  Borgne.  The  assailants  were 
repulsed.  Major  Strong  then  landed  his  troops,  and,  making  a  forced  march, 
surprised  and  captured  a  Confederate  camp  three  miles  distant.  The  soldiers 
had  fled.  The  camp  was  destroyed,  and  the  public  stores  in  the  town  on 
the  beach  were  seized  and  carried  away.  Major  Strong  also  captured  Mis- 
sissippi City. 
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HIP  ISLAND  -was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  naval 
as  well  as  the  land  portion  of  the  forces  destined  for  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans.  The  naval  force  Avas  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  G.  Farrau'ut,  a 
loyal  Tennesseean,  who  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
National  armed  steamer  Hartford,  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  and  arri^'ed  in  the  harbor  of  Ship  Island  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  having  been  detained  by  sick- 
ness at  Key  West.  He  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy"  to  proceed  Avith  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Avith  orders  for  Flag-officer  McKcan,  on  duty  there,  to 
transfer  to  the  former  the  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron.  He  Avas 
informed  that  a  fleet  of  bomb-vessels,  under  Commander  David  D.  Porter 
(with  Avhose  father  Farragut  had  cruised  in  the  Essex  during  the  Avar  of 
1812),  Avould  be  attached  to  his  squadron,  and  these  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Key  West.  He  Avas  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  so  soon  as  the 
mortar-A'cssels  Avere  ready,  with  such  others  as  might  be  spared  from  the 
blockade,  reduce  the  defenses  which  guarded  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans, 
and,  taking  possession  of  that  city  under  the  guns  of  his  squadron,  hoist  the 
American  flag  in  it,  and  hold  possession  until  troops  could  be  sent  to  him. 
If  the  Mississippi  expedition  from  Cairo  sliould  then  not  haA'e  descended  the 
riA^er,  he  Avas  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  Avhich  his  seizure  of  Ncav 
Orleans  Avould  produce,  and  push  a  strong  force  up  the  stream,  to  take  all 
their  defenses  in  the  rear.  "  Destroy  the  armed  barriers  which  these  deluded 
people  have  raised  up  against  the  poAver  of  the  United  States  GoA'ernment," 
said  the  Secret ar a*,  "  and  shoot  doAvn  those  Avho  Avar  against  the  Pnion  ;  but 
cultiA-ate  with  cordiality  tlie  first  returning  reason,  Avhich  is  sure  to  folloAV 
your  success."  With  these  instructions,  and  with  plans  of  the  known  Avorks 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  furnished  by  General  Barnard,  Avho  constructed 
Fort  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  works,  Farragut  proceeded  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  required  of  him. 

Porter's  mortar  fleet  had  been  for  several  months  in  preparation  at  the 
NaA'y  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  It  con- 
sisted of  tAA'enty-one  schooners  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons 
each,  made  A'ery  strong,  and  constructed  so  as  to  draAV  as  little  Avatcr  as  pos- 
sible. Tliey  were  armed  Avith  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  Aveight,  that 
would  throw  a  15-inch  shell,  Aveighing,  Avhcn  filled,  tAvo  hundred  and  tAveh'e 
pounds.    Each  A'cssel  also  carried  two  3 2-pounder  rifled  cannon.     They  rendez- 
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voused  at  Key  West  •,  and  when  all  were  in  readmess,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  forts  below  New  Orleans  should  be  fii-st  attacked  Ijt  Porter's  fleet,  Fai^ 
ragut  and  his  larger  and  stronger  ves- 
sels remaining  in  a  reserve  just  outside 
of  the  range  of  the  Confederate  truns, 
until  they  should  be  silenced  by  the 
mortars.  Failing  in  tliat,  Farragut 
was  to  attempt  to  run  by  the  forts. 
When  this  should  be  accomplished,  he 
was  to  clear  the  river  of  the  Confede- 
rate vessels  and  isolate  the  forts  from 
their  su])plics  and  supports,  when  -- 
General  Butler  should  land  his  troops 
in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
weaker  fortification,  and  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  If  success  should 
crown  these  etforts,  the  land  and  naval 
forces  were  to  pass  on  toward  New 
Orleans  in  such  manner  as  might  seem  best.  For  these  purposes,  the  com- 
bined forces  were  ready  for  action  at  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Confederates  had  made  the  most  am|)le  provisions,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  sure  defense  of  New  Orleans.  The  infamous  General  Twiggs,'  whom 
the  Louisiana  insurgents  had  called  to  their  command,  had  been  superseded 
by  Mansfield  Lovell,  formerly  a  politician  and  office-holder  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  was  assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  a  man  of  considerable 
energ)^  Lovell  everywhere  saw  evidences  of  Twiggs's  imbecility  ;  and,  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  gathering  of  National  ships  and  soldiers  in  the  Gulf, 
he  perceived  the  necessity  of  strongly  guarding  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
New  Orleans.- 

Lovell's  special  efforts  for  defense  were  put  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, between  the  city  and  its  passes  or  mouths.^  The  principal  of  these 
were  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  former  built  by  the  Government,  and 
the  latter  was  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  which  had  figured  somewhat  in  the 
war  of  1812.  These  were  at  abend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventy-five 
miles  above  its  passes.  They  occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Iliggins,  a 
Virginian.  The  general  command  of  the  river  defenses  was  intrusted  to 
General  J.  K.  Duncan,  formerly  an  office-holder  in  New  York,  Avho  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  artillerists  in  the  Confederate  service.  The 
armament  of  the  forts,  for  which  they  were  prepared,  was  one  hundred 
and  fitly  guns  each.     Between  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 


1  Si-e  p:i?rc  2C5,  volume  I. 

2  This  was  by  lar  the  largest  and  most  important  citv  within  the  bounds  of  (he  Confc(lci-acy.  It  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  Hi  ver,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  its  jmsses,  or  months,  and  has  two  extensive 
bodies  of  water  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  it.  named,  resi)ectively.  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borirne.  Its 
population  was  about  ITO.OOO  when  the  war  beiran.  Beinjr  at  tlie  outlet  to  the  sea  of  the  v.-ist  products  of  the 
region  watered  by  the  Mississippi  .and  its  tributaries,  it  had  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  eity  in  the  world. 

'  The  principal  passes  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  vast 
n«)rasses,  are  five  in  number,  and  named  respectively,  the  Southwest.  South,  Southeast,  and  East  Pass,  and 
Pass  a  rOutro.  The  seaward  edge  of  these  passes  lies  almost  directly  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
fifte'/ti  miles. 
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and  the  opposite  shore,  seven  hundred  yards  distant,  a  heavy  iron  chain-cable 
was  stretched  upon  buoys  made  of  cypress  logs,  and  covered  by  a  battery 
at  each  end.  Adjoining  Fort  Jackson  a  formidable  Avater-battery  was 
constructed  J  and  under  the  guns  of  the  forts  lay  a  fleet  composed  of  tiiirteen 

gim-boats,  a  powerful  iron- 
clad floating  battery  called 
the  Louisiana,  and  the  ram 
Manassas,  already  men- 
tioned.' Also  numerous  fire- 
rafts,  prepared  to  send  down 
to  destroy  the  invading  fleet. 
In  and  around  New 
Orleans  was  a  force  estimated 
at  about  ten 'thousand  men, 
which  the  newspapers  mag- 
nified, for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  the  Nationals  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  people.-'  That 
faith  in  the  defenses  of  the  city  was  very  strong,  for  they  believed  them  to  be 
impregnable.  Never  doubting  that  impregnability,  the  citizens  continued  their 
occupations  as  usual.  One  of  the  journals  boastingly  said,  "  Our  only  fear 
is,  that  the  northern  invaders  may  not  appear.  We  have  made  such  exten- 
sive preparations  to  receive  them,  that  it  were  vexatious  if  their  invincible 
armada  escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  store  for  it."*  "  The  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond were  so  well  assured  of  safety,  by  General  Duncan,  that  they  refused 
even  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  penetration  of  the  outer  line  of 
defenses,  even  when  the  mortar-fleet  had  begun  its  work."^ 

All  things  were  in  readiness  for  assault  on  the  17th  of  April.  The 
fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter'  Avere  in  the  river,  and  Butler,  Avith  about 
nme   thousand  troops,*  was  ready   at  the    Southwest  Pass,  just  below,  to 
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'  See  page  113. 

^  The  New  Orleans  Picayime  of  April  5  said,  "We  have  32.000  infantry,  and  as  many  more  quartered  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  disciiiline  and  drill  they  are  far  superior  to  the  Yankees.  We  have  two  very  able  and 
active  generals,  who  possess  our  entire  confidence — Gt-neral  Mansfield  Lovell  and  Brigadier-General  Euggles. 
For  Commodore,  we  have  old  Hollins — a  Nelson  in  his  way." 

^  New  Orleans  Picayune.  April  5,  1SG2. 

^  Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War.  page  310. 

*  These  consisted  of  forty-seven  armed  vessels,  eight  of  which  were  large  and  powerful  steam  sloops-of-war. 
F&rragut's  fleet  wa.s  composed  of  the  steamers  Hartford  (the  flag-ship).  Captain  Wainright;  sloops  Pensacola, 
Captain  Morris,  and  Brooklyn,  Captain  Craven.  24  guns  each;  Pichmo?icl,  Captain  Alden,  26;  Mississippi, 
Captain  M.  Smith.  12 ;  Iroquois,  Commander  De  Camp,  and  (i«-fi(^.  Commander  S.  P.  Lee.  9  each;  sailing 
eloop-of-war  Portsmouth.  IT ;  gun-boats  Varuna.  Captain  Boggs,  12  ;  Cayuga,  Lieutenant  Harrison,  5 ;  Wi7iona, 
Lieutenant  Nichols.  4 ;  Katahdin.lAentenant  Preble,  6;  ifrKAvi.  Lieutenant  Caldwt-11,  5;  Kineo.  Lieutenant 
Eansom,5;  Wissahickon.  Lieutenant  A.  N.  Smith.  5;  Pinola,  Lieutenant  Crosby;  Kennebec.  Lieutenant  Rus- 
sell, 5;  Sciota,  Lieutenant  Donalson.  6;  schooner  Kittatimiy,  Lieutenant  Lamson,  9 ;  Miami.  Lieutenant 
Ilarroll,  6;  Clifton,  5;  and  We^ljield,  Captain  Rensliaw,  6.  There  were  twenty  mortar-vessels,  in  three  divisions, 
the  first,  or  Red,  of  six  vessels,  untlj'r  Lieutenant  AVatson  Smith,  in  the  Norfolk  Packet ;  the  second,  or  Blue, 
of  seven  vessels,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Queen,  in  the  T.  A.  Ward ;  and  the  third,  or  White,  of  seven  ves- 
sels, commanded  by  Lieutenant  Breese.  in  the  Horace  Beales.  The  names  of  the  mortar-vessels  were:  Norfolk 
Packet.  Oliver  If.  Lee,  Para,  C.  P.  Williams.  Orletta,  William  Bacon,  T.  A.  Ward,  Sidney  C.  Jones.  Mat- 
t'lew  Vassar.  Jr.,  Maria  J.  Carlton,  Orrefta.  Adolphe  Ilugel,  George  Mangham.  Horace  Beales.  John  Grif- 

Jith.  Sarah  Bruin,  Pacer,  Sea  Foam,  Henry  James.  Dan  Smith,  accompanied  by  the  steamer  Harriet  Lane, 
4  (Porter's  flag-ship>,  and  the  gun-boat  Oicasco,  Lieutenant  Guest,  5.  Some  were  only  armed  tugs,  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  towins  the  mortar-schooners  into  position. 

*  Butler's  troops,  borne  on  five  transports,  consisted  of  the  following  regiments:  On  tho  Mississijypi.  fhe 
Commanding  General  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Jones;  Thirty-first  Massachusetts.  Colonel 
Gooding,  and  Everett's  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery.     On  the  Matamas,  General  Phelps,  Mith  the  Ninth  Con- 
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co-operate.'    So  early  as  the  28tli  of  March,  Fleet-captain  Henry  H.  Bell  had 
made  a  reconnoissance  well  up  toward  Fort  Jackson,  with  two  gun-boats,  and 
found  a  thick  wood  covering  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  for  ahout  four  miles 
below  it.     This  was  favorable  for  the  intended  operations  of  the  Nationals. 
On    the  Sth  of  April,  a   detachment  of  the  coast-survey  party  made   a 

minute  examination  of  the  river-banks  _ i- 

imder  the  protection  of  the  Owasco/ 
and,  on  the  ISth,  two  divisions  (four- 
teen vessels)  of  Porter's  flotilla  were 
moored  under  cover  of  the  wood,  on 
the  shores  just  below  Fort  Jackson. 
To  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  move- 
ment. Porter  had  daubed  the  hulls  of 
his  vessels  Avith  Mississippi  mud,  and 
clothed  their  niasts  and  rio-o-ino-  -with 
the  boughs  of  trees,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  not,  at  a  distance,  be 
distinguished    from    the     foi-est.      As 
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when  "Birnara  wood"  moved  "toward 
Dunsinane,"  the  strategy  was  successful,  and  his  vessels  were  moored  at 
desirable  points  without  being  discovered,  the  nearest  one  being  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  from  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  remaining  division  (six 
vessels)  M'as  moored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  little  greater 
distance  from  the  forts,  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  screened  by  reeds  and  willows 
to  conceal  their  character.  The  Mississippi  was  full  to  the  brim.  It  was 
rising,  and  gradually  submerging  the  adjacent  country.  The  chain  and  its 
supports  at  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  only  slight 
obstructions  aj^peared  in  its  place,  composed  of  eight  hulks  and  some  of  the 
cypress  logs  chained  together. 

The  battle  was  begun  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  by 
a  shot  from  Fort  Jackson.  As  soon  as  Porter  was  ready,  the  O/vasco  opened 
Are,  and  the  bombardment  was  commenced  by  the  fourteen  mortar-vessels, 
concealed  by  the  woods,  and  the  six  in  full  view  of  the  forts.  Porter  was 
in  a  position  on  the  Harriet  Lane  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  shells,  and  he 
directed  their  range  accordingly ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  conflict  was  very 
Avarm.  It  Avas  continued  for  several  days  with  very  little  intermission,  the 
gun-boats  taking  ])art  by  running  up  Avhen  the  mortar-vessels  needed  relief, 
and  firing  heavy  shells  upon  the  forts. 

Perceiving  little  chance  for  reducing  the  forts,  Farragut  prepared  to 
execute  another  part  of  his  instructions  by  running  by  them.     On      .    .,  ,,,, 

,  ,  •'  ^       J  a  April,  ls62. 

the  20th''  he  called  a  conned  of  captains  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hart- 


nectieut.  Colonel  Cahill,  and  Ilolcomb's  Sooond  Vermont  b:Uteiy.  On  the  Great  Repuhlic,  General  Williams, 
with  the  Twenty-fii-st  Indiana,  Colonel  McMillen;  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Paine,  and  Sixth  Miehiiran,  Colo- 
nel Cortinas.  On  the  North  A)i>eric(i,  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Dudley,  and  a  coini)any  each  of 
Eeed's  and  Durivage's  cavahy.     On  the  Will  Farleij,  the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  Colonel  DeuiinL;. 

1  On  that  day  the  Confederates  sent  down  a  '•fire-ship"  —  a  flat-boat  filled  with  wood  saturated  witli  tar 
and  turpentine — to  burn  the  fleet.  It  came  swiftly  down  the  strong  current,  freighted  with  destruction  ;  but  it 
was  quietly  stopped  in  its  career  by  some  men  in  a  small  boat  that  went  out  from  the  Iroquois,  wlio  seized  It 
■with  grappling  irons,  towed  it  to  the  shore,  and  there  let  it  burn  out  in  perfect  harmlessness. 
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for'I,  when  that  measure  was  decided  upon.  General  Butler,  who  liad 
arrived  -with  his  staff,  had  been  up  in  a  tuii'  to  take  a  look  at  the  obstructions, 
and  liad  rc])orted  tliat  tliey  must  be  opened  before  any  vessels  could  pass, 
especially  Avhen  under  fire.  So,  at  ten  o'clock  tliat 
nifijlit,  under  cover  of  intense  darkness,  the  wind  blow- 
ing fiercely  from  the  north,  Commander  Bell,  with  the 
Pliiola  and  Itaska^  supported  by  the  Iroquoh,  Keinie- 
bec,  and  Whtona,  ran  up  to  the  boom.  The  P inula  ran 
to  the  hulk  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  by  a  petard,  but  failed. 
The  Itdsl-a  was  lashed  to  the  next  hulk,  when  a  rocket 
thrown  up  from  Fort  Jackson  revealed  her  presence,  and 
a  lieavy  fire  from  the  fortress  was  opened  iipon  her. 
The  vigorous  application  of  chisels,  sledges,  and  saws  for 
half  an  hour  parted  the  boom  of  chains  and  logs,  and  the 
hulk  to  A\hich  the  Ttoi^kut  Avas  lashed  swung  round  and 
o-vounded  the  latter  in  the  mud,  in  shallow  water.  The 
Phi  old  rescued  her.  Two  hours  afterward  an  immense 
fire-raft  came  roaring  down  the  stream  like  a  tornado, 
and,  like  its  predecessors  on  similar  errands,  it  Avas 
caught,  and  rendered  harmless  to  the  vessels  it  was 
intended  to  destroy. 

Day  after  day  the  bombardment  was  continued,  and  night  after  night  the 
fire-rafts  were  sent  blazing  down  the  stream.  Fort  Jackson,  the  principal 
object  of  attack,  still  held  out.  On  the  first  day  of  the  assault,  its  citadel 
was  set  on  fire  by  Porter's  shells  and  destroyed,  with  all  the  clotliing  and 
commissary  stores,  the  garrison  snfiering  severely  for  several  hours  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  On  the  19th,  the  mortar-schooner  Maria 
J.  Carleton  was  sunk  by  a  rifle-shell  from  Fort  Jackson,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  levee  having  been  broken  in  scores  of  places  by  exploding  shells, 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  had  flooded  the  parade-ground  and  casemates 
of  the  fort.  For  six  days  the  bombardment  continued,  with  such  slight 
eifect  that  Duncan  reported  that  he  had  suffered  veiy  little,  notwithstanding 
his  harhette  guns  had  been  disabled  at  times,  and  that  twenty-five  thousand 
heavy  shells  had  been  hurled  at  him,  of  which  one  thousand  had  fallen  within 
the  fort.'  "  God  is  certainly  protecting  us,"  he  said.  "  We  are  still  cheer- 
ful, and  have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  ultimate  success." 

At  sunset  on  the  23d,'*  Farragut  was  ready  for  liis  perilous 
forward  movement.  The  mortar-boats,  keeping  their  position, 
were  to  cover  the  advance  with  their  fire.  Six  gun-boats  {Harriet  Lane, 
Wesfp'ek7,  Oioasco,  Clinton,  3Iiami,  and  Jaclson,  the  last  towing  the  Ports- 
mouth) Avere  to  engage  the  Avater-battery  below  Fort  Jackson,  but  not  to 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  it.  Farragut,  Avith  his  flag-ship  Hartford^  and  the 
equally  large  ships  Richmond  and  Brooklyn^  that  formed  the  first  division, 
Avas  to  keep  near  tlie  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  fight  Fort  Jackson, 
Avhile  Gai»tain  Theoilorus  Bailey,   with    the    second    division,    composed  of 


a  April,  1802. 


1  Duncan  was  not  singular  amons  Confederate  officei-s  in  makinqr  other  than  the  most  exat'ireratod  r.ports 
for  the  public.  The  imnilRT  of  shells  thrown  was  abcmt  Ave  ihous-iiiil.  Mnd  the  iiumlier  tliat  entered  the  lovt 
about  three  hundred. 
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the  Pensacola,  Jfississippl,  OneiJa,  J^annut,  JTatahdin,  ITineo,  TF/.wy- 
hickoii,  and  Portsmouth,  was  to  keep  closely  to  the  eastern  Lank,  and 
fight  Fort  St.  Philip.  To  Captain 
Bell  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attack- 
ing the  Confederate  fleet  above  the 
forts.  He  was  to  keep  in  the  channel 
of  the  river  with  the  Sciota,  WuiO)ia, 
Iroqicois,  Fi/iolc,  Jtaska,  and  lu'n- 
nebec,  and  push  right  on  to  his  as- 
signed Avork  without  regard  to  the 
forts.  General  I^utler  and  his  staff 
went  on  hoard  tlie  Saxon,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  nifjht  a  sic'nal  from 
the  ItajJca,  that  had  run  up  to  the 
boom,  announced  the  channel  clear 
of  obstructions,  excepting  the  hulks, 
which,  with  care,  might  be  passed. 
The  night  was  verv  dark,  owino-  to 
a  heavy   fog ;  and    the   smoke   from 

the  steamers  settled  uj)on  the  Avaters,  and  shrouded  every  thing  m  almost 
imiDenetrable  gloom. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  everybody  Avas  called  to 
action.  There  Avas  an  ominous  silence  at  the  forts,  Avhich  the 
inexperienced  thought  indicated  their  evacuation.  It  Avas  not  so. 
preparations  for  a  more  formidable  assault  Avere  going  on  there. 
noAA'  in  command  of  Commodore  Whittle,  Avas  summoned  to  a  rendezvous 
near  the  fort ;  and  other  preparations  indicated  that  a  knoAvledge  of  the 
moA'ement  aboiit  to  take  place  beloAV  had  been  communicated  to  the  Con- 
federate commanders. 

The  fleet  moved  at  tAvo  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  three  the  divisions  of 
Farragut  and  Bailey  Avere  going  abreast  up  the  SAvift  stream,  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  Then  the  nxortars  (the  A^essels  still  at  their  moorings), 
Avhich  Avere  prepared  for  the  most  rapid  firing,  opened  a  terrible  storm  on  Fort 
Jackson.  Not  less  than  half  a  dozen  enormous  shells  Avere  screaming  through 
the  thick  night  air,  Avith  tlieir  fiery  trails,  at  the  same  moment.  Steadily 
the  fleet  moved  on,  Avhen  the  discovery  of  the  Cayuga,  Captain  Bailey's 
ship,  just  as  she  had  passed  the  opening  in  the  boom,  caused  the  forts  to 
break  their  long  silence,  and  l)ring  heaA'y  guns  to  bear  upon  her.  She  did  not 
reply  until  she  Avas  close  under  those  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  Avhen  she  gaA^e  that 
work  heavy  broadsides  of  grape  and  canister  as  she  passed  by.  The  Pensa- 
cola,  Mississippi,  Varuna,  and  Portsmouth  Avere  following  close  in  the  Avake 
of  the  Cayuga,  and  in  all  respects  imitated  her  example;  and  the  Avhole  of 
Bailey's  division  passed  the  forts  almost  unharmed,  excepting  the  sailing 
vessel  Portsmouth,  Avhich,  on  firing  a  single  broadside,  lost  her  tow  and 
drifted  doAvn  the  river. 

Captain  Bell  Avas  less  fortunate.  The  Sciota,  Iroquois,  and  Pinola 
passed  the  forts,  but  the  Itasca  Avas  disabled  by  a  storm  of  shot,  one  of  Avhich 
pierced  her  boiler,  and  she  drifted  helplessly  down  the  river.  From  that 
storm  the   Winona  recoiled,  and  the  Kennebec,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
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obstructions,  lost  hev  way  in  llie  intense  darkness,  and  finally  returned  to 
her  moorings  Lclow. 

Tlie  "waning  moon  -was  now  just  above  tlie  liorizon,  and  tlie  mist  and 
smoke  liad  booome  less  dense.  Farragnt,  in  the  fore-rigging  of  the  Hartford^ 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of  Bailey  and  Bell  through  liis  nio-ht- 
glass  with  the  greatest  interest,  while  the  vessels  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand vrere  slowly  approaching  Fort  Jackson.  When  he  was  within  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  it,  the  heavy  gvms  of  that  fortress  opened  with  a  remarkable 
precision  of  aim,  and  the  Hartford  was  struck  several  times.  Farragnt  liad 
mounted  two  guns  upon  tlie  forecastle,  and  Avith  these  he  promptly  replied, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  ahead  directly  for  the  fort.  When  he  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  he  sheered  oft'  and  gave  the  garrison  such  broadsides  of 
grape  and  canister  that  they  were  driven  from  all  their  barbette  guns.  But  the 
casemate  guns  were  kept  in  full  play,  and  the  conflict  became  A-ery  severe. 
The  Richmond  soon  joined  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Brooldyn  lagged  behind,  in 

consequence  of  becom- 
ing entangled  Avith  one 
of  the  hulks  that  bore 
up  the  great  chain. 

As  soon  as  tlie 
BrovMyn  was  extri- 
cated and  turned  its 
boAV  up  the  river,  the 
ram  3fa)iassas  came 
down  upon  it  furiously, 
and  fired  from  its  trap- 
door, Avhen  within  about 
ten  feet  of  the  ship,  a 


EAM   MANASSAS    ATTACKING   THE   BEOOKLTN. 


heavy  bolt  at  the  Brook- 
lyn^s  smoke-stack,  which  fortunately  lodged  in  some  sand-l)ags  that  protected 
her  steam-drum.  The  next  moment  tlie  ram  butted  into  the  sliip's  starboard 
gang-Avay,  but  the  chain  armor  that  had  been  formed  over  the  sides  of  the 
Brooklyn  so  protected  it  that  the  Manassas  glanced  oft*  and  disappeared  in 
the  gloom. 

The  Brool-hjn  had  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  Fort  Jackson  Avhile 
entangled  in  the  boom  and  encountering  the  Manassas.  She  had 
just  escaped  the  latter,  Avhcn  a  large  Confederate  steamer  assailed 
her.  She  gave  it  a  broadside  that  set  it  on  fire  and  consigned  it  to 
swift  destruction.  Then  pushing  sloAAdy  on  in  the  dark  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  abreast  Fort  St,  Philip,  and  very  close  to  it. 
She  Avas  in  a  position  to  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear  upon  it  in 
the  coui'se  of  a  Icaa"  minutes.  This  Avas  done  Avith  poAverful 
efiect.  "I  had  the  satisfaction,"  said  Captain  Craven  in  his  re- 
port, "  of  completely  silencing  that  Avork  before  I  left  it,  my 
men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  the  flashes  of  the  bursting  shrap- 
nel,' the  enemy  running  like  sheep  for  more  comfortable  quarters." 


ml  : 


siir.ArNEL 
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1  A  Shrapnel  shell  is  sometimes  spherical  and  sometimes  conical,  like  that  represented  in  seetii>n  in  the 
ensravins.  Thor  are  IidIIow  spheres  or  cones  of  iron,  filUd  with  nuisket-balls  or  srape-shot,  with  sntRcirnt  sun- 
powder  to  explode  them  when  ignited  by  a  fuse.     The  balls  are  then  scattered  and  are  very  destructive. 
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CommocTore  Farragiit,  in  the  mean  time,  "  was  having  a  rough  time  of  it," 
as  he  said.  "While  battling  with  the  forts,  a  huge  fire-raft,  pushed  by  the 
3LiJiassas,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  all  a-blaze.  In  trying  to  avoid  this, 
the  Hartford  was  run  aground,  and  the  incendiary  came  crashing  alongside 
of  her.  "  In  a  moment,"  said  Farragut,  "  the  ship  was  one  blaze  all  along 
the  port  side,  half  way  up  to  the  main  and  mizzen  tops.  But  thanks  to  the 
good  organization  of  tlae  fire  department,  by  Lieutenant  Thornton,  the 
flames  were  extinguished,  and  at  the  same  time  we  backed  olf  and  got 
clear  of  the  raft.  All  this  time  we  were  pouring  shells  into  the  forts,  and 
they  into  us,  and  now 

and  then  a  rebel  steam-  'w^^^fe-         i    -=--_  _       '  c 

er    would     get     luider  _s._  s^3^S£53^/_;-^<^l,^"'^  ,,4i^-^' 

our  fire  and  receive  our 
salutation  of  a   broad-     ^-' 
side." 

Before  the  fleet  had 
fairly  passed  the  forts, 
the  Confederate  gun- 
boats and  rams  appear-  -: 
ed  and  took  part  in  the 
battle,  producing  a  scene 
at  once  awful  and  grand.  f0L 
The  noise  of  twenty  *' 
mortars  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  great 
guns,  afloat  and  ashore,  was  terrific.  The  explosion  of  shells,  stmken  deep  in 
the  oozy  earth  in  and  around  the  forts,  shook  land  and  water  like  an  earth- 
quake; and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  strewn  with  dead  and  helpless 
fishes  stunned  by  the  concussions.  "  Combine,"  said  Major  Bell,  of  Butler's 
staff,  "  all  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all  you 
have  ever  seen  of  lightning,  and  you  have  perhaps  a  conception  of  the  scene." 
And  all  this  noise  and  destructive  energy — the  blazing  fire-rafts,  the  floating- 
volcanoes  sending  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  bolts  of  death,  and  the  thunder- 
ing forts,  and  the  ponderous  rams,  were  all  crowded,  in  "  the  greatest 
darkness  just  before  the  dawn,"  Avithin  the  space  of  a  narrow  river — "too 
narroAV,"  said  Fan-agut,  "for  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  to  act  to  advan- 
tage. My  greatest  fear  was  that  we  should  fire  into  each  other ;  and  Captain 
Wainwright  and  myself  were  hallooing  ourselves  hoarse  at  the  men  not  to 
fire  into  our  ships." 

We  have  observed  that  the  fleet  had  not  fairly  passed  the  river  obstruc- 
tions before  the  Confederate  rams  and  gun-boats  appeared.'  The  Gayvga 
encountered  that  flotilla  as  soon  as  she  passed  Fort  St.  Philip.     The  ram 


THE  HAETFORD. 


1  There  were  six  rams,  named  Warrior,  Stonexoall  Jackson,  Defiance,  Resolute,  Governor  Moore,  and 
General  Quitman,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Steplienson,  Pliilips,  McCoy,  Hoojier,  Kennon,  and 
Grant.  These  were  river  steamers,  made  shot-proof  by  cotton  bulk-heads,  and  furnished  with  iron  prows  for 
pushing.  The  ram  3Ianafisa-i,  then  commanded  by  Ciptain  Warley,  was  an  entirely  different  affair.  She  was 
thus  described  by  an  eye-witness:  '"She  is  about  one  hundred  feet  Ions  and  twenty  feet  beam,  and  dr.aws  from 
nme  to  twelve  feet  water.  Her  shape  above  water  is  nearly  that  of  half  a  sharply  pointed  efg-shell,  so  that  a 
shot  will  glance  from  her,  no  matter  where  it  strikes.  Her  back  is  formed  of  twelve-inch  oak,  covered  with  one- 
and-a-half-inch  bar  iron.     She  has  two  chimneys,  so  arranged  .as  to  slide  down  in  time  of  action.     The  pilot- 
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3fa)Kf.'<)^as,  tlic  floating  battery  Louisiana,  and  sixteen  other  armed  vessels, 
all  under  tlie  command  of  Captain  Mitchell  of  the  Louisiana,  were,  for  a  few 
moments,  intent  upon  her  destruction.  To  stand  and  fight  Avould  have  been 
madness  in  C'ajitain  Bailey,  lor  no  supporting  friend  appeared.  So  he  exer- 
cised liis  skill  in  steering  his  vessel  in  a  manner  to  escape  the  butting  of  the 
rams,  and  tlie  attempts  to  board  her.  Thus  he  saved  the  Cayuga.  lie  did 
more.  In  liis  maneuvers  he  was  oftcnsive  as  well  as  defensive,  and  compelled 
three  of  tlie  Confederate  gun-boats  to  suiTcnder  to  liim  before  the  Varuna, 
Captain  Boggs,  and  the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  came  to  his  rescue.  The  Ca- 
yu(ja  had  been  struck  forty-two  times  during  the  struggle,  and  Avas  so  much 
damaged  in  masts  and  rigging  that  Caj^tain  Bailey  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  from  the  battle. 

The    Varuna  Avas  now  the  chief  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  foe,  and 

terribly  its    vials  Avere  poured  upon 


her.  Commander  Boggs  said,  in  his 
report,  that  immediately  after  passing 
the  forts,  he  found  himself  "  amid  a 
nest  of  rel)el  steamers."  His  A'essel 
rushed  into  their  midst,  and  fired 
broadsides  into  each  as  he  passed. 
The  first  one  that  received  the 
VaruncCs  fire  seemed  to  be  crowded 
Avith  troops.  Her  boiler  Avas  exploded 
by  a  shot,  and  she  drifted  ashore. 
Soon  afterAvard  the  Varuna.  drove 
three  other  A'essels  (one  a  gun-boat) 
ashore,  in  flames,  and  all  of  them 
blcAV  up.  She  was  soon  afterAvard 
furiously  attacked  by  the  ram  Gov- 
ernor Moore,  commanded  by  BcA^erly 
It  raked  along  the  Varuna''s  port 


CHARLES    BOGGS. 


Kennon,  Avho  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
gangway,  killing  four  and  Avounding  nine  of  her  crcAA'.  Boggs  managed, 
he  said,  "  to  get  a  three-inch  shell  into  her,  abaft  her  armor,  and  also  several 
shot  from  the  after  rifled  gun,  Avhen  she  droj)ped  out  of  action,  partially  dis- 
abled." 

MeauAvhile  another  ram,  its  iron  prow  under  water,  struck  the  Varuna 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  port  gangway.  The  Varuna's  shot  in  return  glanced 
harmlessly  from  the  armored  boAV  of  her  antagonist.  Backing  oft'  a  short 
distance,  and  then  shooting  forward,  the  ram  gave  the  Varuna  another  bloAV 
at  the  same  place,  and  crushed  in  her  side.  The  ram,  becoming  entangled, 
was  draAvn  around  nearly  to  the  side  of  the  Varuna,  when  Boggs  gave  her 
fiA'e  8-inch  shells  abaft  her  armor  from  his  port  guns.  "  This  settled  her," 
said  Boggs,  "  and  drove  her  ashore  in  flames."  Finding  his  OAvn  A-essel  sink- 
ing, he  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go  her  anchor,  and  tied  her  boAV  up  to  the 


honse  is  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.    She  is  worked  h\  a  powerful  [H'oiieller,  Imt  cannot  stem  a  stron^r  current.    She 
carries  only  one  irun,  a  GS-poumler,  rijht  in  her  bow. 

"There  is  only  one  entrance  to  her.  through  a  trap-door  in  her  b.ick.  Iler  port-hole  is  furnished  «ilha 
heavily  plated  trap,  which  sprincs  up  when  the  jriin  is  run  out,  anil  falls  down  when  it  is  run  back.  IIow  the 
crew  get  their  light  and  air,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.'' 
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trees.  All  that  time  her  guns  Avere  at  work  crippling  the  Jfoore,  and  they 
did  not  cease  until  tlie  water  was  over  the  gun-trucks,  when  Boggs  turned 
his  attention  to  getting  the  wounded  and  crew  out  of  the  vessel.  Just  then, 
the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Varuna,  but  Boggs 
"  waved  him  on "  after  the  Moore.,  which  was  then  in  flames.  The 
latter  was  surrendered  to  the  Oneida  by  her  second  officer.  She  had 
lost  fifty  of  her  men,  killed  and  maimed  ;  and  Kennon,  her  commander, 
had  set  her  on  fire  and  fled,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the. cruelty  of  the 
flames.' 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  despei'ate  combats  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  It  was  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.""  Within  the  space  of 
an  liour  and  a  half  after  the  National  vessels  left  their  anchorage,  the 
forts  were  passed,  the  struggle  had  occurred,  and  eleven  of  the  Confede- 
rate vessels,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  were  destroyed.  The  National 
loss  was  thirty  killed  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
wounded. 

When  Captain  Bailey  withdrcAV  with  the  crippled  Cayuga,  and  left  the 


TIE^r   AT  THE   Q0AKANTINE  GROUNDS.* 

J^aruna  to  contimie  the  fight,  he  moved  up  the  river  to  the  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, a  short  distance  above  Fort  St.  Philip.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  was  a  battery,  in  charge  of  several  companies  of  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters of  the  Chalmette  (Louisiana)  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Szymanski,  a  Pole.  On  tlie  approach  of  the  Cayuga  they  attempted  to  flee, 
but  a  -\-olley  of  canister-shot  from  her  guns  made  them  halt,  and  they  became 


1  r.cport  of  Captain  Charles  Boffgs  to  Commodore  Farragut,  April  29th,  1S62.  In  his  report.  Captain  Boggs 
warmly  commentiod  a  powder-bor  named  Oscar  Pei^k,  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  coolness  and  bravery 
were  remarkable.  Seeing  him  pass  quickly,  Boggs  inquired  where  he  was  going  in  such  a  hurry.  "To  get  a 
passing-box,  Sir,"  he  replied;  "the  other  was  smashed  by  a  ball."'  When  the  Varuna  went  down,  the  boy  was 
missed.  Ilo  had  stood  by  ono  of  the  guns,  and  had  been  cast  into  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  seen 
swimming  toward  the  wreck.  When  he  got  on  the  part  above  water,  on  which  Boggs  was  standing,  he  gave  the 
usual  salute  and  said,  "  All  right.  Sir ;   I  report  myself  on  board." 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  quarantine  grounds,  its  buildings,  and  a  store-house,  built  of  brick,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  situated  on  the  cast  or  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  forts.  This  was  the  first 
Government  property  in  Louisiana  "repossessed  ■' by  the  Government.  The  store-house  is  seen  on  the  right. 
The  next  building  was  a  hospital,  and  the  small  house  next  to  it  was  General  Butler's  head-quarters  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  grounds.  , 

Vol.  IL- 
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prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  battle  Avas  now  over,  and  all  of  Farragut's  ships, 
twelve  in  number^  that  had  passed  the  forts  joined  the  Cayuga.  Then  the 
dead  wi're  cai'ried  ashore  and  buried. 

While  this  desperate  battle  Avas  raging,  the  land  troops,  under  General 
Butler,  had  been  |)reparing  for  their  })art  in  the  drama.  They  wei-e  in  the 
transports  at  the  Passes,  and  had  distinetly  heard  the  booming  of  the  guns 
and  mortars.  The  General  and  his  staff,  as  we  have  observed,  were  on  the 
Saxon.  She  followed  close  in  the  rear  of  Bailey's  division,  until  the  jilunging 
of  shells  from  the  forts  into  the  water  around  her  -warned  the  commanding 
General  that  he  had  gone  far  enough.  So  eager  had  been  his  intei-est  in  the 
scenes  before  him,  that  he  had  entered  the  arena  of  imminent  danger  without 
perceiving  it.  He  ordered  the  Saxon  to  drop  a  little  astern,  to  the  great 
relief  of  her  Captain,  to  whom  a  flaming  shell  Avould  have  been  specially 
unwelcome,  for  his  vessel  was  laden  with  eight  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
powder.    Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Jfanassas,  that  had  been  terribly 

_  pounded  by  the   Jfississippi, 

5»igj|^  and  sent  adrift  in  a  helpless 
state,  was  seen  moving  doAvn 
into  the  midst  of  Porter's 
mortar-fleet.  Some  of  these 
opened  fire  upon  her,  but  it 
was  soon  perceived  that  she 
was  harmless.  Her  pipes 
were  all  twisted  and  riddled 
by  shot,  and  her  hull  was  well 
battered  and  pierced.  Smoke 
Avas  issuing  from  every  opeu- 
for  she  Avas  on  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  her  only  gun  Avont  off,  and 
the  flames  burst  out  from  her  boAA^-port  and  stern  trap-door.  Giving  a 
plunge,  like  some  huge  monster,  she  Avent  hissing  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Farragut  had  noAv  thirteen  of  his  vessels  in  safety  above  the  forts,  and  he 
prepared  to  move  up  to  New  Orleans,  Avliile  Portei-,  Avith  his  mortar-fleet, 
Avas  still  beloAV  them,  and  they  Averc  yet  firmly  held  by  the  Confederates. 
The  time  for  Butler  to  act  had  arrived.  Half  an  hour  after  Farragut  had 
reached  the  Quarantine,  he  sent  Captain  Boggs  in  a  small  boat,  thi'ough 
shalloAV  bayous  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip  Avith  dispatches  for  Butler  and 
Porter.  The  former  had  already  procured  the  light-draft  steamer  Miami 
from  Porter,  and  had  hastened  to  his  transports.  These  were  taken  to  Sable 
Island,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  from  that  point  the 
troops  made  their  way  in  small  boats  through  the  narroAV  and  shalloA\' 
bayous  Avith  the  greatest  fatigue,  under  the  general  pilotage  of  Lieutenant 
AVeitzel.  Sometimes  the  boats  were  dragged  by  men  Avaist  deep  in  cold  and 
muddy  water;  but  the  Avork  was  soon  and  Avell  accomi>lished,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  Butler  Avas  at  the  Quarantine,  ready  to  begin  the  meditated 
assault  on  Fort  St.  Philip  the  next  day.  His  troojis  Avere  landed  a  short 
distance  above  the  fort,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Jiineo.  A  small  force  was  sent  across  the  river  to  a  position  uot  far  above 
Fort  Jackson. 
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111  the  mean  time  Porter  liad  been  poundiiig  Fort  Jackson  terribly  with 
the>  shells  from  his  mortars.  On  the  26th,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
demand  for  its  surrender,  and  saying  that  he  liad  information  that  Commo- 
dore Farragut  was  in  2:)OSsession  of  Xew  Orleans.  On  the  following  morning, 
Colonel  Iliggins,  the  commander  of  the  forts,  replied  that  he  had  no  ofticial 
information  of  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  and,  until  such  should  be 
received  by  him,  no  proposition  for  a  surrender  of  the  Avorks  under  his  com- 
mand could  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  On  the  same  day,  General  Duncan, 
then  in  Fort  Jackson,  issued  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  as  the  commander 
of  tlie  coast  defenses,  urging  them  to  continue  the  contest,  saying :  "  The 
safety  of  Xew  Orleans  and  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy — our 
homes,  families,  and  every  thing  dear  to  man — yet  depend  upon  our  exertions. 
We  are  just  as  capable  of  repelling  the  enemy  to-day  as  we  were  before  the 
bombardment."  liut  the  soldiers  did  not  all  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
They  saw  the  blackened  fragments  of  vessels  and  other  property  strewing 
the  swift  current  of  the  ^Mississippi,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  rumors  of  the 
fall  of  Xew  Orleans  that  had  reached  them  were  true.  They  had  also  heard 
of  Butler's  troops  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  So  that  night  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  garrison  mutinied,  spiked  the  guns  bearing  up  the  river,  and  the 
next  day  sallied  out  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Butler's  pickets  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  saying  they  had  been  impressed,  and  would  fight  the  Gov- 
ernment no  lonsrer. 

Colonel  Higgins  now  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  he  hastened  to  accept  the 
generous  terms  which  Porter 
had  offered.  While  these 
terms  were  being  reduced  to 
Avriting  in  the  cal)in  of  the 
IlarrUtLane^  3Iitohell  towed 
his  battery  (the  Tiouisiana), 
which  lay  above  the  forts, 
out  into  the  strong  current, 
set  her  on  fire,  and  aban- 
doned her,  with  her  gtiiis  all 
shotted.  He  exjDCCted  she 
would  blow  up  ill  the  midst 
of  the  mortai'-fleet,  but  the 
explosion  occui'red  when  she 
was  abreast  of  Fort  St. 
Philip),  when  a  flying  frag- 
ment from  her  killed  one  of 
its  garrison.  She  at  once 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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river,  and  the  remaining  Confederate  steamers  surrendered  without  resist- 


1  The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals  by  Commanders  David  D.  Porter  and  W.  B 
Renshaw,  and  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Wainright,  commander  of  the  Harriet  Lane;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Confede- 
rates by  General  J.  K.  Duncan,  commander  of  the  coast  defenses,  and  Colonel  Edwin  Iliggins,  the  commander 
of  the  forts.  The  writer  was  informed  by  an  olTicer  of  the  navy  who  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Jacli- 
son,  that  when  the  flag-officer  of  that  worli  was  asked  for  the  garrison  flag,  which  was  not  to  be  seen,  lie  pre- 
tended to  be  ignorant  of  its  whereabouts.  He  appeared  to  be  unduly  corpulent,  and,  on  a  personal  examination, 
it  was  found  that  his  obesity  was  caused  by  the  flag,  which  was  wrapped  around  his  body. 
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ance.'  Commodore  Portei-  turned  over  the  forts  and  all  their  contents  to 
General  Plielps.  Fort  Jackson  Avas  only  injured  in  its  interior  works,  and 
Fort  St.  I'hilip  Avas  as  i)erfect  as  Avhen  the  l)onibardnieut  began.''  No  reliable 
report  of  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ever 
given.  The  number  of  prisoners  surrendered,  including  those  of  tlie  Chal- 
mette  regiment  and  on  board  of  the  gun-boats  last  taken,  amounted  to  nearly- 
one  thousand.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Nationals,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  until  New  Orleans  was  taken,  was  forty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  wounded. 

Porter  told  Higgins  the  truth  when  he  said  Farragut  was  in  possession 

of  New  Orleans.  The  city  was  really 
lost  when  the  Commodore's  thirteen 
armed  vessels  were  lying  in  safety 
and  in  fair  condition  at 
"X^^^  the  Quarantine."  Of  this 
imminent  peril  of  the  city 
General  Lovell  had  been  impressed 
early  that  morning.  He  had  come 
down  in  his  steamer  Doubloon,  and 
arrived  just  as  the  National  fleet 
was  passing  the  forts.  He  came  near 
being  captured  in  the  terrible  melee 
on  the  river  that  ensued,  and  sought 
safety  on  shore.  Then  he  hastened 
to  NcAv  Orleans  as  fast  as  courier 
horses  could  take  him,  traveling 
chiefly  along  the  levee,  for  miich  of  the  country  was  overflowed.  He  arrived 
there  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  confirmed  the  intelligence  of  disaster  which 
had  already  reached  the  citizens.  A 
fearful  panic  ensued.  Drums  were 
beating ;  soldiers  were  seen  hurrying 
to  and  fro ;  merchants  fled  from  their 
stores ;  women  without  bonnets  and 
brandishing  pistols  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  crying,  "  Burn  the  city  !  Never 
mind  us  !  Burn  the  city  !"  Military 
officers  impressed  vehicles  into  the  ser- 
vice of  carrying  cotton  to  the  levees 
to  be  burned.  Specie,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  of  dollars,  was  sent  out 
of  the  city  by  railway  ;  the  consulates 
were  crowded  with  foreigners  deposit- 
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1  There  seems  to  have  been  no  kindly  co-operation  between  the  forts  and  the  Confederate  fleet,  and  some 
very  spicy  correspondence  occurred  between  General  Duncan  and  Captain  Mitchell.  The  former,  in  his  otlicial 
report,  declared  that  the  great  disaster  was  "  the  sheer  result  of  that  lack  of  cheerful  and  hearty  co-operation 
from  the  defenses  afloat  "  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

2  Over  l.SOO  shells  fell  inside  of  Fort  Jackson.  I'd  in  the  water-battery,  and  about  3.000  in  the  ditches 
around  the  works.  For  minute  |)articulars  of  the  batt'.e  and  its  results,  see  the  reports  of  Captains  Farragut  and 
Porter,  and  their  subordinate  commanders;  of  General  Butler  and  those  under  his  command;  and  of  General 
Duncan  and  Colonel  Higgins,  of  the  Confederate  forces. 

2  This  was  the  appearance  of  Twiggs's  residence  when  the  writer  visited  it,  in  the  spring  of  1S66.    It  was  .i 
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ing  their  money  and  other  valuables  for  safety  from  the  impending  storm ; 
and  poor  old  Twiggs,  the  traitor,  like  his  former  master,  Floyd,  fearing 
the  wrath  of  his  injured  Government,  Hed  from  liis  liome,  leaving  in  the 
care  of  a  young  woman  the  two  swords  which  had  been  awarded  him  for 
his  services  in  Mexico,  to  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  who  speedily 


came. 

On  Ills  May  to  New  Orleans,  Lovell  had  ordered  General  Smith,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  river  defenses  below  the  town,  known  as  the  Chalmette  bat- 
teries," to  make  all  possible  resistance ;  and  in  the  city  he  tried  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand A'olunteers,  who  should  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  board  and  capture 
the  National  vessels,  but 
he  found  only  one  hun- 
dred men  who  evinced 
sufficient  courage  or 
desperation  to  under- 
.  take  the  perilous  task. 
Lovell      was      satisfied 


r  go 
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himself,  and  he  con- 
vinced the  city  authori- 
ties that  the  resfular  and 
volunteer  troops  under 
his  immediate  command 
were  too  few  to  make 
resistance,  and  he  could 
not  rely  on  the  mili- 
tia conscrijits,  nor  a 
regiment  of  free  coloi-ed 
men  who  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service, 
in  the  presence  of  foes 
thaT  they  might  wel- 
come as  their  friends. 
These  considerations, 
and  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  the  height 
of  the  river  surface  at 

that  time  of  flood,  a  gun-boat  might  pass  up  to  Kenner's  plantation,  ten 
miles  above  the  city,  and  command  the  narrow  neck  between  the  river  and 
the  swamp,  across  Avhich  the  railway  passes,  and  thus  prevent  the  troops 
and  supplies  going  out,  or  supplies  and  re-enforcements  going  into  the  town, 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 
So  Lovell  prepared  to  abandon  New  Orleans.  He  disbanded  the  conscripts, 
and  sent  stores,  munitions  of  Avar,  and  other  valuable  property  up  the 
country  by  steamboats  and  the  railroad ;  and  while  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
unteers  hastened    to    Camp    Moore,  on    the    Jackson    and    New   Orleans 
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large  brick  house,  at  the  junction  of  Camp  and  Magazine  Streets,  and  «-iis  then  used  by  Geneial  Canby,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Department,  as  the  quarters  of  his  paymaster. 

1  Parton's  Butler  in  Neic  Crleanfi,  page  264. 

*  These  were  on  each  side  of  the  river.    There  were  five  32-pounders  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other. 
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railway,  seventy-eight  miles  distant,  the  regiment  of  coloredtroops  refused 
to  go.  ^ 

With  nine  vessels  Farragut  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  and  when  near  the  English  Turn  he  met  evidences  of  the  al>andonment 
of  New  Orleans  l»y  the  Confederates  in  the  form  of  blazing  ships,  loaded  with 
cotton,  that  came  floating  down  the  stream.  Soon  after Avard,  he  discovered  the 
Chalmette  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city,  and  at  once  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  The  river  was  so  full 
that  his  vessels  completely  commanded  the  Confederate  works.  Moving  in 
two  lines,  they  proceeded  to  the  business  of  disabling  them.  The  gallant 
J>ailey,  who  had  not  noticed  the  signal  for  close  order,  .was  far  ahead 
with  the  Cayuga.,  and  for  twenty  minutes  she  sustained  a  heavy  cross- 
fire alone.  Farragut  pressed  forward  with  the  Hartford.,  and,  passing  the 
Cayuga.,  gave  the  batteries  such  destructive  broadsides  of  shell,  grape, 
and  shrapnel  that  at  the  first  discharge  the  Confederates  were  driven 
from  their  guns.  The  Pensacola  and  the  Brooklyn.,  and  then  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  followed  the  Hartford'' s  example,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  their  men  were  runnino-  for  their 
lives. 

The  Anctors  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  scene.  The  river  was 
strewn  witli  fire  rafts,  burning  steamers,  and  blazing  cotton  bales,  and  over- 
hung by  an  awful  canopy  of  black  smoke,  sent  up  by  the  great  conflagration. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  National  vessels  Avere  approaching  the 
city,  another  great  panic  prevailed,  and  the  Avork  of  destruction  of  property 
commenced,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  General  Lovell.'  In 
a  A^ery  short  time  a  sheet  of  flame  and  pall  of  smoke,  caused  by  burning  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  other  staples  of  that  region,  Avere  seen  along  the  levee  for  the 

= distance  of  five 

miles.  Foolish 
ly  belieA'ing  that 
the  cotton  A\"liich 
they  regarded 
as  king  AA'as  the 
chief  oljject  of 
the  Nationals, 
the  infatuated 
peoi)le    sent     it 


in     huge     loads 
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to  the  IcA'ce  to 
be  destroyed.  In 
front  of  the  va- 
rious presses  along  the  river  front  it  Avas  piled  and  fired,  and  in  this  Avay  no 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  bales,  A^alued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  Avere  consumed.  More  than  a  dozen  h^rge  ships,  some  of  them 
laden  Avith  cotton,  and  as  many  magnificent  steamboats,  Avith  unfinished  gun- 
boats and  other  vessels,  Avere  soon  wrapped  in  flames  and  sent  floating  doAvn 
the   river,  the    Confederates  hoping  they  might    destroy   the  approaching 


1  Pollanl,  i.  816. 
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vessels.'  But  the  latter  all  escaped,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon Farragut's  squadron  was  anchored  oiF  the  city,  while  a  violent  thunder- 
storm was  raging. 

New  Orleans  was  now  utterly  defenseless.  Lovell  was  there,  but  a 
greater  portion  of  his  troops  liad  been  sent  away,  Avitli  the  concurrence  of 
the  civil  authorities,  who  wislied  to  spare  the  town  the  horrors  of  a  boniibard- 
ment.  Captain  Bailey  was  sent  ashore  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  summons  from 
Farragut  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  a  demand  that  the  Confederate 
flag  should  be  taken  down  and  that  of  the  Republic  raised  over  the  public 
buildings.  Bailey  made  his  way  through  a  liooting,  cursing  crowd  to  tlie 
City  Hall,  escorted  by  sensible  citizens.  To  the  demand  for  surrender,  Lovell 
returned  an  unqualified  refusal,  but  saying,  that  as  he  was  powerless  to  hold 
the  city  against  great  odds,  and  wishing  to  save  it  froni  destruction,  he 
would  withdraw  his  troops  and  turn  it  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  the  ]Mayor  not  to  sui*render  the  city,  nor  allow  tlie  flags 
to  be  taken  down  by  any  of  its  people. 

Acting  upon  this  foolisli  advice,  the  Mayor  (John  T.  Monroe),  one  of  the 
most  unworthy  of  the  public  men  of  the  day,  refused  to  surrender  the  city  or 
take  down  the  Louisiana  flag  from  the  City  Hall.  This  refusal  Avas  in  the 
form  of  a  most  ridiculous  letter  to  Farragut,  in  which  the  Mayor  declared 
that,  while  his  people  could  not  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
National  forces,  they  Avould  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  government 
they  had  deliberately  repudiated.^  In  the  mean  time  a  force  had  landed  from 
the  Pensacola,  which  Avas  lying  opposite  Esplanade  Street,  and,  imopposed, 
hoisted  the  National  flag  over  the  Government  Mint ;  but  as  soon  as  they  re- 
tired it  Avas  torn  doAvn  and  dragged  in  derision  through  the  streets  by  young 
men  belonging  to  the  Pinckney  Battalion,  and  a  gambler  named  William  B. 
Mumford.^  This  act  Avas  hailed  Avith  acclamation  by  the  secessionists  of 
NcAV  Orleans,  and  caused  paragraphs  of  praise  and  exultation  to  api)ear  in 
the  public  journals.  It  ended  in  a  serious  tragedy,  as  Ave  shall  observe 
presently. 

In  reply  to  the  Mayor's  a1)surd  letter,  the  patient  Farragut  referred  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  flag,  tlie  indignities  to  Avhich  it  AA'as  subjected,  and  the 
insults  offered  to  his  officers,  and  said,  Avith  a  meaning  Avhich  the  most  obtuse 
might  understand,  ''  all  of  Avhich  go  to  shoAv  that  the  fire  of  this  fleet  may 
be  draAvn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment,  and  in  such  an  cAcnt  the  levee  wouUl, 
in  all  probability-,  be  cut  by  the  shells,  and  an  amount  of  distress  ensue  to  the 
innocent  population  Avliich  I  liave  heretofore  endeavored  to  assure  you  that 
I  desire  by  all  means  to  avoid."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "The  election, 
therefore,  is  Avith  you ;  but  it  becomes  my  <luty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  from  the  city  Avithin  forty-eight  hours,  if  I  have  rightly 
understood  your  determination." 

1  Tho  shipyard  at  Alsiors,  opposite  New  Orleans,  was  burned,  and  witli  it  an  immense  armored  ram  called 
jrissuiiijipi,  which  was  considered  the  most  important  naviil  structure  which  the  Confederates  had  j'et 
undertaken. 

2  "  As  to  the  hoistinp;  of  any  flas,"'  he  said,  "  than  the  flas  of  our  own  adoption  and  allegiance,  let  mo  say  to 
you,  Sir,  that  the  man  lives  not  in  our  midst  whose  hanil  and  heart  would  not  be  palsied  at  the  mere  thought  of 
such  an  act;  nor  could  I  find  in  my  entire  constituency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  renegade  as  would  dare  to 
profane  with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations.'" 

3  There  was  no  guard  left  at  the  Mint  to  defetid  the  flag,  but  a  watch  was  set  in  the  top  of  the  Pensacola, 
from  which  a  howitzer  hurled  grape-shot  at  the  men  who  pulled  down  the  flacr,  but  without  effect. 
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To  this  message  the  absurd  Mayor  nturiied  a  most  ridiculous  answer — as 
ridiculous,  considering  the  circumstances,  as  the  mock-heroic  babble  of  a 
circus  hark'ciuin — in  which  he  uttered  nonsense  about  "murdering"  Avomen 
and  children  '  and  charoed  Farragut  Avith  a  desire  to  "humble  and  disirrace 
the  people."  After  solemnly  assuring  the  Commodore  that  such  satisfaction 
he  could  not  obtain,  he  said  dramatically,  "We  Avill  stand  your  bombard- 
ment, imarmed  and  undefended  as  Ave  are.  The  ciAilized  Avorld  A\"ill  consign 
to  indelible  infamy  the  heart  that  AA'ill  conceiAC  the  deed  and  the  hand  that 
will  consummate  it."  The  substance  of  the  Mayor's  letter  Avas,  as  has  been 
obserA'cd,  "  '  Come  on  shore  and  hoist  Avhat  flag  you  please.  Don't  ask  tis  to 
do  your  flag-raising.'  Slightly  impudent,  perhaps  ;  but  men  Avho  are  talking 
from  behind  a  buhA'ark  of  fifty  thousand  Avomen  and  children  can  be  impu- 
dent if  they  please."" 

To  tlie  insolence  of  the  Mayor  Avas  added  the  greater  imjjertinence  of  the 
commander  of  a  French  ship-of-Avar  Avhich  had  just  arrived,  Avho  Avrote  a 
note  to  Farragut  that  his  Government  had  sent  him  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  its  thirty  thousand  subjects  in  Xcav  Orleans,  and  that  he 
demanded  sixty  days,  instead  of  forty-eight  hours,  as  the  time  to  be  giA  en 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants.  He  concluded  Avith  a  threat, 
saying,  "  If  it  is  your  resolution  to  bombard  the  city,  do  it ;  but  I  Avish  to 
state  that  you  Avill  have  to  account  for  the  barbarous  act  to  the  poAver  Avhich 
I  represent."  The  Aeteran  commodore  Avas  sorely  perplexed,  and,  Avhile 
revolving  in  his  mind  Avhat  to  do,  he  Avas  relieved  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  of  the  forts  beloAV.  He  noAV  felt  that  he  could  aiford  to  Avait,  for 
the  speedy  possession  of  Xcav  Orleans  by  General  Butler's  troops  Avas  made 
an  almost  absolute  certainty.  Up  to  that  moment  it  Avas  believed  by  the 
citizens  that  the  forts  beloAV  could  not  be  taken,  and  this  Avas  the  chief  reason 
for  tlic  defiant  attitude  of  the  public  authorities  there.  Xoav  their  tone  Avas 
changed,  and,  to  appease  Farragut,  he  Avas  semi-officially  informed,  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  that  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  from  the  Mint  Avas  the 
"unauthorized  act  of  the  men  who  performed  it."^ 

On  the  following  day.  Captain  Bell  landed  Avith  a  hundred  marines,  put 
the  National  flag  in  the  places  of  the  ensigns  of  rebellion  on  the  Mint  and 
Custom  House,  locked  the  door  of  the  latter,  and  returned  Avith  the  key  to 
his  A'essel.  Those  flags  Avere  undisturbed.  The  occupation  of  the  "  Euro- 
pean Brigade,"  a  military  organization  in  Xcav  Orleans,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  authorities  in  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
from  unruly  members,  but  reallj'  in  the  interests  of  the  Confederates, 
composed  of  British,  French,  and  Spanish  aliens,  Avas  uoav  almost  at 
an  end,  and  the  English  members  of  it,  Avho  admired  the  frequent  displays 
of  "  British  neutrality"  elscAvhere,  noAV  imitated  it  by  A'oting  at  their  armory, 
that,  as  they  Avould  have  no  further  use  for  their  Aveapons  and  accouterments, 

'  '•  Our  women  and  children  cannot  escape  from  your  shells,  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  murder  them  on  a 
mere  question  of  etiquette  ;  but  if  they  could,  there  are  few  auion^  them  who  would  consent  to  desert  their 
families  and  their  homes  and  the  jrraves  of  their  relatives  in  so  awful  a  moment :  they  would  bravely  stand  in 
sisht  of  yo\ir  shells,  rolling  over  the  bones  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  would  deem  that  they  died  not 
in^'loriously  by  the  side  of  the  tombs  erected  by  their  piety  to  the  memory  of  departed  relatives.* 

-  Parton's  Butler  in  Xeic  Orleans,  pase  '274. 

'  These  were  W.  B.  ]\Iuniford  (who  cut  it  loose  from  the  flasstaff).  Lieutenant  Holmes,  Sergeant  Burns,  and 
James  Eced,  all  but  Mumford  members  of  the  Pinckney  Battalion  of  A'ohinteers. 
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they  Avoukl  send  them  to  Beauregard's  army  at  Corinth,  as  "  a  sliglit  token 
of  their  affection  for  the  Confederate  States." 

On  tlie  SOth,"  Farrasjut  informed  the  city  authorities  tliat  he 

.  .  "  April,  1S62. 

should  liold  no  further  intercourse  with  a  body  wliose  languaofo 
Avas  so  offensive,  and  that,  so  soon  as  General  Butler  should  arrive  ^ith  his 
forces,  he  should  turn  over  the  charge  of  the  city  to  him,  and  resume  his 
naval  duties. 

Let  us  sec  "what  General  Butler  had  been  doing  for  the  few  preceding 
days, 

A  few  hours  after  Mumford  and  his  companions  had  pulled  down  the 
Xational  flag.  General  Butler  arrived  and  joined  Farragut  on  the  IlartforcT* 
and,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  29th,  he  foreshadowed  his 
future  act  by  saying :  "  This  outrage  Avill  be  jjunished  in  such  manner  as  in 
my  judgment  will  caution  both  the  i^erpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  act,  so 
that  they  shall  fear  the  sfrtpes  if  they  do  not  reverence  the  stars  of  our  ban- 
ner." He  hastened  back  to  his  troops,  and  took  measures  for  their  immediate 
advance  up  the  river.  His  transports  were  brought  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
these,  bearing  two  thousand  armed  men,  appeared  oflT  the  levee  in  -front  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  May.  The  General  and  his  staff",  his  wife,  and 
fourteen  hundred  troops,  were  on  the  same  vessel  (3fississ>'ppi)  in  which 
they  left  Hampton  Roads  sixty-five  days  before.  Preparations  were  made 
for  landing  forthwith.  In  his  order  for  the  movement,  he  forbade  the  plunder 
of  all  property,  public  or  private,  in  the  city ;  the  absence  of  officers  and 
soldiers  from  their  stations  without  arms  or  alone ;  and  held  the  com- 
manders of  regiments  and  companies  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
orders. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'"  tlie  debarkation  of  a  part  of      , ,,     . 

i  o  May  1. 

the  troops  at  the  city  commenced,  while  others  were  sent  over 
to  occupy  Algiers,  opposite  Ncav  Orleans.  A  company  of  the  Thirty-first 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  land.  These  Avere  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment ;  also  by  the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Paine  ;  and  Everett's 
battery  of  heavy  field-guns.  These  formed  a  procession  and  acted  as  an  escort 
for  General  Butler  and  his  staff",  and  General  Williams  and  his  staff";  and  to 
the  tune  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner"  they  marched  through  Poydras  and 
St.  Charles  Streets  to  Canal  Street,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Weigel, 
of  Baltimore,  one  of  Butler's  aids,  who  was  familiar  Avith  the  city.  They  took 
possession  of  the  Custom  House,  Avhose  pi'incipal  entrance  is  on  Canal  Street, 
and  there  the  Massachusetts  regiment  was  quartered. 

Strict  dii'ections  had  been  given  not  to  resent  any  insults  that  might  be 
off"ered  by  the  vast  croAvd  that  filled  the  side-Avalks,  Avithout  orders ;  but  if  a 
shot  should  be  fired  from  a  house,  to  halt,  arrest  the  inmates,  and  destroy  the 
building.  EA^ery  moment  the  croAvd  became  gi'cater  and  more  boisterous, 
and  the  patience  of  tlie  troops  Avas  much  tried  during  that  short  march. 
Their  ears  Avere  assailed  l)y  tlie  most  off'ensive  epithets,  vulgar  and  profane, 
applied  to  the  General  and  his  troops,'  yet  the  consciousness  of  supporting 
power  behind  the  pacific  order  caused  them  to  march  silently  on  to  their 

'  Before  the  troops  lundeii,  voices  from  the  crowd  that  covered  the  levee  had  been  heard  calling  for  "  Pica- 
yune Butler."  and  asking  him  to  show  himself.     The  General  was  willing  to  have  a  practical  joke,  well  satisfied 
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destination.  Captain  Everett  posted  his  cannon  around  the  Custom  House, 
and  comparative  quiet  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  that  night.  Colonel  De- 
ming's  Twelfth  Connecticut  landed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  levee  by  the  side 
of  Butler's  head-quarters  ship,  the  Mississi2)j}i,  on  board  of  which  the  com- 
manding general  spent  tlie  night.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  he 
had  completed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  in  wliich 
his  intentions,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  were  explicitly 
stated.' 

General  Butler  had  resolved  to  act  with  strictest  justice  toward  the 
deluded  people,  and  to  be  kind  and  lenient  to  all  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  be  peaceable.  But  his  first  trial  of  the  temper  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  was  discouraging.  He  sent  his  proclamation  to  the  office  of  the 
True  Delta  newspaper,  to  be  printed  as  a  hand-bill.  The  proprietor  flatly 
refused  to  use  his  types  in  such  an  act  of  "  submission  to  Federal  rule."  Two 
hours  afterward  an  officer  with  a  file  of  soldiers  (half  a  dozen  of  whom  were 
printers)  had  possession  of  the  True  Delta  office,  and  the  2:)roclamation  was 
soon  issued  in  printed  form.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Deming  had  encamjied  in 
Lafayette  Square,  and  General  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  General  Lovell's 
recent  head-quarters  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  not  fiir  distant,  establislied  his 
own  there,  and  invited  the  city  authorities  to  a  conference.  The  silly  ]Mon- 
roe  told  the  General's  messenger  that  the  Mayor's  jilace  of  business  was  at 
the  City  Hall.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  such  a  reply  Avould  not  satisfy 
the  commanding  general ;  so  the  Mayor,  taking  counsel  of  prudence,  waited 
upon  General  Butler  at  the  St.  Charles,  Avith  Pierre  Soule,  formerly  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  some  other  friends.  The  interview  was  instruc- 
tive to  both  parties.     There  appeared  a  Avide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 

th;it  the  real  merriment  would  be  on  the  side  of  himself  and  friends;  so  he  requested  the  lively  air  of  "Picayune 
Butler'"  to  be  played  when  they  should  deliark.  But  none  of  the  band-masters  had  the  music,  and  the  more 
appropriate  National  airs  were  the  first  that  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  heard  when  the  troops  landed. 

1  In  that  proclamation,  General  Butler  called  upon  all  who  had  taken  u[p  arms  against  their  Government  to 
lay  them  down,  and  directed  all  flags  and  devices  indicative  of  rebellion  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  American 
flag — the  emblem  of  the  Government — to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  He  told  them  that  all  well- 
disposed  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  should  be  protected  in  person  and  property,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  and  he  enj(dned  the  inhabitants  to  continue  in  their  usual  avocations.  He  directed  the 
keepers  of  all  public  propert.v  whatever,  and  all  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to  report  to  head- 
quarters, lie  directed  that  shops  and  places  of  amusement  should  be  kept  ojien  as  usual,  and  the  services  in  the 
churches  and  religious  houses  to  be  held  as  in  times  of  profound  i>eace.  Martial  law  was  to  be  the  governing 
power;  and  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  keepers  of  public  houses  and  drinking  saloons  were  required  to  report  and 
obtain  license,  before  they  were  permitted  to  do  business.  lie  assured  the  inhabitants  that  a  suflicient  number 
of  soldiers  would  bo  kejit  in  the  city  to  preserve  order;  and  that  the  killing  of  any  National  soldier  by  a  dis- 
orderly mob  should  be  punished  as  murder.  All  acts  interfering  with  the  forces  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  referred  to  a  military  court  for  adjudication  and  punishment.  Civil  causes  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  excepting  those  authorized  by  the  United  States,  were  for- 
bidden, save  those  for  keeping  in  repair  and  lightin;;  the  streets,  for  sanitar\- purposes.  The  use,  in  trade,  of 
Confederate  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt  was  forbidden,  excejitinff  those  in  form  of  bank  notes,  which  con- 
stituted the  only  circulating  medium,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  was  to  he  allowed  only  until  further  orders.  No 
seditious  publications  were  to  be  allowed  ;  and  comnmnications  or  editorials  in  newspapers,  which  should  give 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  National  soldiers,  were  not  permitted  to  be  circulated  until  the  same  had 
been  submitted  to  a  military  censor.  The  same  rule  was  to  be  appVed  to  telegraphic  dispatches.  It  was 
requested  that  any  outrages  committed  by  the  National  soldiers  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens, 
should  be  reported  to  the  provost-guard.  Assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets  were  forbidden ;  and  the  munici- 
I>al  authority  was  to  be  continued,  so  far  as  the  police  of  the  city  and  its  environs  were  concerned,  until  sus- 
pended. To  assist  in  keeping  order,  the  '■  European  Brigade."  which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  professedly  been 
employed  for  that  purpose,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Lovell  and  his  troops,  were  invited  to  co-operate 
■with  the  military  authorities.  The  General  said,  in  conclusion:  "All  the  requirements  of  martial  law  will  be 
imposed,  so  loner  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  authorities,  it  may  be  necessary;  and  while  it  is 
desired  by  these  authorities  to  exercise  this  crovernment  mildly,  and  after  the  usaies  of  the  past,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  will  not  be  vigorousl.v  and  firmly  administered,  as  the  occasion  calls  for  it." 
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status  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  in  relation  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  dividing  line  was  so  distinctly  seen  at  this  interview,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  about  it  thereafter.  Butler  took  the  broad  national 
ground  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  had  been  in  rebellion  against  their 
lawful  Government;  that  the  authority  of  that  Government,  being  supreme, 
rightfully  demanded  the  allegiance  of  the  people ;  and  that  no  other  authority, 
except  that  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  could  be  allowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affiiirs  of  the  city,  Soule  and  his  friends  persisted  in 
regarding  Louisiana  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  object  of  the 
primary  allegiance  of  its  citizens.  They  considered  the  National  troops  as 
invaders  and  intruders,  and,  as  a  sequence,  the  people  as  doing  right  in  treat- 
ing them  with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  fully  justified  in  driving  them 
from  the  city  if  they  could. 

An  instant  reply  to  this  assumption  was  practically  given.  An  immense 
mob  had  collected  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles.  They  were  exas- 
perated by  the  seizure  of  that  building  by  General  Butler,  and  threatened 
violence.  Cannon  had  been  planted  ami  a  regiment  had  been  posted  for  the 
protection  of  head-quarters,  but,  while  the  General  and  the  city  authorities 
had  been  in  conference,  the  conduct  of  the  populace  had  become  so  alarming, 
that  General  Williams  sent  word  to  Butler  that  he  feared  he  could  not  con- 
trol them.  The  General  calmly  replied  :  "  Give  my  compliments  to  General 
Williams,  and  tell  him,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  control  the  mob,  to  open  upon 
them  with  artillery."  The  Mayor  and  his  friends  sprang  to  their  feet  in 
consternation.  "Don't  do  that,  General,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Monroe. 
"  Why  not,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Butler.  "  The  mob  must  be  controlled.  We 
can't  have  a  disturbance  in  the  street."  The  lunatic  Mayor  had  partially 
recovered  his  senses  in  Butler's  presence,  and,  going  out  to  the  balcony,  he 
informed  the  mob  of  the  General's  orders,  and  advised  them  to  disperse. 
That  evening  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  who  chose  to  listen,  heard  "  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner  "  and  other  National  airs,  to  which  their  ears  had  long 
been  sti-angers,  played  by  a  band  on  the  balcony  of  the  St.  Charles.' 

Within  twenty-four  hours  aft(#  this  occurrence,  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  that  of  General  Butler  were  mutually  understood;  and  his  proclamation, 
which  was  not  issued  until  the  6th  of  May,  was  a  rule  for  all  loyal  or  disloyal 
citizens.  It  had  been  read  at  the  conference  at  the  St.  Charles  just  men- 
tioned, when  Soule  declaimed  that  it  would  give  great  oifense,  and  that  the 
people,  who  were  not  conquered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  act  as  a  con- 
quered people,  would  never  sul)mit  to  its  <lemands.  "  Withdraw  your  troops, 
General,"  said  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  Frenchman,  "  and  leave 
the  city  government  to  manage  its  own  aftairs.  If  the  troops  remain,  there 
will  certainly  be  trouble." 

Tliis  threat,  though  littered  in  smooth  terms,  brought  a  withering  rebuke 
from  the  commanding  general.  "I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Soule  a 
threat  on  this  occasion,"  he  said.  "  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  hear 
threats  from  southern  gentlemen  in  political  conventions  ;  but  let  me  assure 
the  gentlemen  j^resent  that  the  time  for  tactics  of  that  nature  has  passed, 
never  to  return.     New  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.     If  not,  why  are  we 

'  Parton's  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  page  285. 
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here?  How  did  we  get  here?  Have  you  opened  your  arms  and  bid  us 
welcome  ?  Are  we  here  by  your  consent  ?  Would  you  or  would  you  not 
expel  us  if  you  could  ?  New  Orleans  has  been  conquered  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  lies  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  conquerors.'" 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  General  Butler  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  of  which  he  was  the  com- 
mander. In  his  interview  with  the  Mayor  and  Soule,  he  had  generously 
offered  to  leave  the  municipal  government  of  New  Orleans  to  the  free  exer- 
cise ot  all  its  powers  so  long  as  it  should  act  in  consonance  with  true 
alle<i-iance  to  the  General  Government,  and  that  offer  had  been  answered 
by  a  threat.  He  saw  clearly  that  compromise  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  rebellion  must  be  treated  as  rebellion,  and  traitors  as  traitors.  He 
accordingly  commenced  a  most  vigorous  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Major  Joseph  W.  Bell  was  appointed  Provost-Judge  and  Colonel  Jonas  H. 
French  Provost-Marshal.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to  remove 
all  causes  for  unnecessary  irritation,  and  to  conciliate  the  jDeople.  The 
General  left  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  made  his  military  head-quarters  in  the 

house  of  General  Twiggs,  and  his  private 
residence  in  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Julia 
Streets,  which  was  afterward  occupied  by 
General  Banks. 

The  Common  Council  having  accepted 
a  generous  proposition  of  the  General,  the 
civil  city  government  was  alloAVcd  to  go 
on  as  usual.  The  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
camps  on  public  squares  Avere  broken  up. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  were 
sent  to  Carrolton,  under  General  Phelps, 
where    cr  jicrmanent    camp    Avas    formed. 
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Others,  under  General  Williams,  Avent  up 

Farragut, 


the  river  Avith  Commodore  J^'arragut,  to 
take  possession  of  and  hold  Baton  Rouge.  Others  were  sent  to  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ncav  Orleans,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fe\i  days  the  Avish  of  Soule 
Avas  literally  complied  Avith,  for  the  troops  Avere  all  AvithdraAvn  from  the  city, 
excepting  a  sufficient  number  retained  to  act  as  an  efficient  provost-guard. 

These  concessions  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  relaxation  of  all  proper 
authority.  They  were  mistaken  as  such,  hoAVCA^er,  and  the  rebellious  spirit, 
Avhicli  Avas  made  quiet  only  by  compulsion,  soon  began  to  shoAV  itself.  That 
spirit  speedily  learned  that  the  commander  of  the  Department  Avas  a  real 
poAver  Avithin  the  sphere  of  his  assigned  duty,  that  must  not  be  resisted. 
Sensible  men  also  perceived  that  he  Avas  a  poAver  fraught  Avith  much  good 
for  the  city,  Avhich  had  been  ruled  for  years  by  vicious  politicians  of  the 
Monroe  school.'     He  established  the  most  perfect  order,  and  instituted  a 


1  Parton's  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  pa?o  29& 

'■i  "  For  seven  years  past."  said  ttio  True  Delta,  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  commenting  on  Butler's  proclamation, 
"the  world  knows  that  this  city,  in  all  its  departments— judicial,  legislative,  and  executive — had  been  at  the 
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system  of  cleanliness  for  the  pi'omotion  of  the  health  of  the  citizens,  before 
unknown  to  them,  and  which  is  yet  in  successful  operation.  On  his  arrival, 
ribald  voices  in  the  crowd  on  the  levee  had  cried  out,  "  "Wait  till  Yellow  Jack 
[yellow  fever]  comes,  old  Cock-eye  !  He'll  make  you  fly  L"  But  "  Yellow 
Jack  "  was  not  allowed  to  come ;  and  that  terrible  scourge  has  not  appeared 
in  New  Orleans  since  General  Butler  made  it  clean,  and  taught  the  inhabit- 
ants to  keep  it  so.  Residents  there  declared  to  the  author,  when  he  visited 
that  city  in  the  spring  of  1866,  that  gratitude  for  incalculable  blessings 
should  prompt  the  inhabitants  to  erect  a  statue  of  General  Butler  in  one 
of  the  public  squares,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  a  real  bene- 
factor. 

General  Butler  organized  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  invited  the  civil  authorities  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
merciful  work.  But  they  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  righteousness.  With- 
holding relief  from  their  starving  fellow-citizens,  they  sent  provisions  to  the 
camps  of  tlie  insurgents  who  had  fled  from  the  city.'  In  every  possible  way 
attempts  were  made  to  thwart  the  orders  and  wishes  of  General  Butler  while 
he  Avas  feeding  the  starving  poor  by  thousands,  and  was  working  day  and 
night  to  revive  and  restore  the  business  of  the  city,  that  its  wonted  pros- 
perity might  return.  Among  his  troops  there  was  perfect  order.  Xo  man 
liad  been  injured,  and  no  Avoman  liad  been  treated  with  tlae  least  disrespect. 
But  the  corrupt  Mayor  Avas  surly  and  insolent.  The  ncAvspapcrs  were  barely 
restrained  from  seditious  teachings.  The  foreign  consuls,  and  foreign  pojDU- 
lation  generally,  sympathized  Avith  the  spirit  of  resistance;  and  many  of  the 
women  A\^ho  claimed  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  taking  adA'antage  of  the  Avide 
latitude  in  speech  and  action  alloAved  to  their  sex  in  American  society,  AA'ere 
particularly  oflensive  in  their  manifestations  of  contempt  for  the  General  and 
his  troops.  "When  Union  ofiicers  approached,  they  Avould  leaA^e  the  sidewalks, 
go  round  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  Avith  upturned  noses  Avould 
utter  some  insulting  Avords,  often  inore  A-igorous  than  elegant.  They  avouIcI 
draw  aAvay  their  skirts  Avhen  a  private  soldier  passed  them,  and  leave  street 
cars  and  church  pcAVS  AA'hen  Union  ofiicers  entered  them.  They  Avore  seces- 
sion colors  on  their  bonnets ;  in  feminine  schools  they  kept  the  pupils  sing- 
ing rebel  songs ;  groups  on  balconies  turned  their  backs  on  passing  soldiers, 
and  played  airs  that  Avere  used  Avith  rebellious  Avords ;  and  in  every  con- 
ceivable Avay  they  insulted  the  troops.  These  things  were  patiently  borne, 
as  sensible  men  endure  the  acts  of  imbeciles  ^r  lunatics,  notAvithstanding 
they  Avere  indicative  of  the  hellish  spirit  that  Avas  making  Avar  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  the  follies  of  these  deluded  Avomen  were 
the  subjects  of  ranch  merriment  among  the  troops.  But  Avhen,  at  length, 
a  Avoman  of  the  "  dominant  class,"  Avith  the  Ioav  manners  of  the  degraded  of 
her  sex,  deliberately  spat  in  the  face  of  tAVO  officers,  Avho  Avere  Avalking  peace- 
fully along  the  street,  General  Butler  determined  to  arrest  tlie  groAving  evil 
at  once,  and  on  the  loth  of  May  the  tOAvn  Avas  startled  by  an  order  that 
struck  the  root  of  the  iniquity,  by  placing  such  actors  in  their  appropriate 
social  position. 

absolute  disposal  of  the  most  godless,  brutal.  Ignorant,  and  ruthless  viifHanism  the  -world  has  ever  heard  ol 
since  the  days  of  the  great  Uoman  conspirators." 
1  See  Butler's  Order,  May  9,  1SG2. 
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That  order'  Avas  intended  to  work  silently,  peacefully,  and  eifectually. 
And  so  it  did.  The  o^rave  offense  was  not  repeated.  Sensible  and  virtuous 
"women  did  not  indulge  in  such  vulgarities,  and  were  not  touched  by  the 
order.  The  foolish  women  recovered  their  senses  through  its  operation  ;'  and 
so  did  the  Mayor  and  his  accomplices  in  crime,  when  the  power  of  their  out- 
raged Government  was  felt  by  the  former,  by  arrest  and  threatened  imprison- 
ment in  Fort  Jackson;  bySoule,  the  ablest  of  the  instigators  of  treason  in 
Louisiana,  as  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren ;  and  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  when  he  stood  a  felon  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  number 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  because  of  his  overt  act  of  treason  in  pulling  down  the 
National  flasf  from  the  Government  Mint.^ 

The  Mayor  had  made  the  publication  of  the  "  Woman  Order  "  the  occa- 
sion of  a  most  impudent  and  absurd  letter  to  General  Butler,  saying,  among 
other  things,  "  Your  officers  and  soldiers  are  permitted  by  the  terms  of  this 
order  to  place  any  construction  they  may  please  ui^on  the  conduct  of  our 
wives  and  daiighters,  and  upon  such  construction  to  offer  them  atrocious 
insults."  ■*     This   letter  was  answered  by  the  deposition  and  arrest    of  the 

'  The  lullowing  is  a  copy  of  the  ilocuinent  known  as  the  •■  Woman  Order,"  which  the  General  himself  framed 
from  a  similar  one,  and  fur  a  similar  purpose,  which  he  had  read  long  before  in  a  London  newspaper: 

"  IlEAD-QtrAKTEKS,    DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   GuLF, 

New  Oeleans,  May  15,  1S62. 
"  General  Order  Xo.  2S: 

'•As  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Tnited  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insults  from  the  women 
(calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupulous  non-interference  and  courtesy  on 
our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  con- 
tempt for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a 
woman  of  the  town  plying  her  avocation. 

'■  By  command  of 

"Majok-Geneeal  Butler. 
"George  C.  Strong,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Chief  of  Stuff."' 

2  Mr.  Parton  Siiys  that  one  of  the  women — "  a  very  fine  lady '" — who  lost  her  senses  and  behaved  indiscreetly, 
and  who,  in  sweeping  her  skirts  awaj-  from  possible  contact  with  p.assing  Uni(m  officers,  lost  her  balance,  fell 
in  the  gutter,  and  received  the  proffered  aid  of  one  of  them,  which  she  spurned,  afterward  declared  that  she 
really  felt  grateful  to  the  officer  at  the  time  for  his  politeness,  and  added,  "Order  2S  [the  'Woman  Order"] 
served  the  women  right." 

3  See  page  343. 

<  This  willful  perversion  of  the  plain  letter  and  spirit  of  the  "Woman  Order"  was  made  the  key-note  of  a 
cry  of  indignation  that  was  heard  in  every  j)art  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  echoed  by  the  friends  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  North  and  in  Europe.  "Do  not  leave  your  women  to  the  merciless  foe,"  appealed  "The  daugh- 
ters of  New  Orleans"  to  "every  Southern  soldier."  .  .  .  "B.ather  let  us  die  with  you,  oh,  our  fathers!  I'.ather, 
like  Virginias,  plunge  your  swords  into  our  breasts,  saying,  'This  is  all  we  can  give  onr  daughters.'"  The 
Governor  of  Louisiana  said:  "It  was  reserved  for  a  Federal  general  to  invite  his  soldiers  to  the  i>erpetration 
of  outrages,  at  the  mention  of  which  the  blood  recoils  with  horror."  A  Georgian  offered  a  reward  of  $10,000 
"for  the  infomous  Butler's  head ;"  and  "A  gavannah  Woman"  suggested  a  contribution  "from  every  woman  in 
the  Confederacy  "  "  to  triple  the  sum."  Paul  B.  Ilayne,  the  South  Carolina  poet,  was  again  inspired  to  write 
nonsense  (sec  page  10-1,  volume  L),  and  said: — 

"  Tes  !  but  there's  one  wlio  shall  not  die 

In  battle  harness  !    One  for  whom 
Lurks  in  the  darkness  silently 

Another  and  a  sterner  doom ! 
A  warrior's  end  should  crown  the  brave — 
For  liim,  swift  cord  !  and  felon  grave  I" 

Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  premier,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  .admiration  for  the  insurgents,  and  remember- 
ing "how  savages  in  red  coats  had  been  wont  to  conduct  themselves  in  cajjtured  cities  "  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
naturally  supposed  that  "  patriots  in  blue  coats  would  follow  their  example,"  made  himself  appear  exceedingly 
absurd  before  the  world  by  mentioning  the  matter  in  Parliament,  and  saying, "  An  Englishman  must  blush  to  think 
that  such  an  .act  has  been  committed  by  one  belonging  to  the  An^lo-Saxon  race."  Beaureg.ard,  whose  wife  and 
mother,  living  in  the  house  of  John  Slidell,  in  New  Orleans,  were  there  treated  in  the  most  tender  and  respectful 
manner  by  the  commanding  general,  first  applied  to  that  officer,  it  is  said,  the  vulvar  epithet  of  "Butler  the 
Bea*t,"  and  It  was  freely  used  by  every  enemy  of  the  Government,  South  and  North,  until  the  end  of  the 
strife. 
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Mayor,'  and  the  appointment  of  General  G,  F.  Shepley,  of  Maine,  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Xew  Orleans,  who  at  once  organized  an  efficient  police 
force  and  made  the  city  a  model  of 
quiet  and  good  order.  This  vigor 
■\vas  followed  by  the  arrest  of  William 
B.  Mumford,  his  trial  and  conviction 
by  a  military  court,  and  his  execution 
as  a  traitor  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude,  Avho  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  witli  the  salutary  reflec- 
tion that  the  Government  had  indeed 
"  repossessed  "  its  property,  and  was 
exercising  its  rightful  authority  in 
the  city  of  Xew  Orleans. ' 

Of  the  details  of  General  Butler's 
administration  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  until  lie  was  superseded  by 
General  Banks,  at  the  middle  of 
December  following — how  he  dealt 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments ;  with  banks  and  l^ankers  ;  with 
the  holders  of  Confederate  money  and  other  property;  and  with  disloyal 
men  of  every  kind,  from  the  small  offender  in  the  street  to  the  greater 
oftender  in  public  positions  and  in  the  pulpit — it  is  not  our  province  here  to 
consider.^  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  then  seemed  wise  and  salutary  in  the 
necessary  assertion  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  Government ;  and,  to  the 
candid  student  of  events  there,  it  yet  seems  to  have  been  Avise  and  salutary. 
Promptness  and  decision  marked  every  step  of  his  career.^     Measures  for  the 
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'  The  tci-rifled  official  hastened  t:)  explain  liis  letter,  when  Butler  agreed  to  release  him  from  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  the  letter  and  make  an  apology.  This  he  did  in  the 
most  humble  manner. 

2  Mumford  was  a  professional  gambler,  and  consequently  an  enemy  of  society.  He  was  about  forty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  St  Charles  on  the  occasion  of  the  General's  conference  with 
the  Mayor  and  his  friends,  already  alluded  to,  boasting  of  his  exploit  with  the  flag,  inciting  them  t:)  riot,  and 
daring  the  National  officers  to  arrest  him.  lie  continued  his  attitude  of  defiance,  and  became  so  dangerous  to 
good  order,  as  a  leader  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of  New  Orleans,  that  his  arrest  and  punishment  was  a  necessity. 
His  overt  act  of  treason  was  clear,  and  his  execution  had  a  most  salutary  effect.  Mumford  is  the  only  man  who, 
np  to  this  time  (1S67),  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  treason  since  the  foundations  of  the 
National  Government  were  laid. 

3  In  Mr.  Parton's  work,  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to,  and  whose  full  title  is,  General  Butler  in 
JVeio  Orleans.-  Ilistori/  of  the  AdminiatratUm  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  in  the  Year  1S62 ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Capture  of  Xew  Orleans,  may  be  found  full  details  of  that  administration. 

*  So  vigorous  and  efficient,  so  uncompromising  with  treason  and  rebellion,  was  Butler's  administration  of 
affairs  in  New  Orleans,  that  the  conspirators,  and  particularly  the  chief  of  the  Confederacy,  who  had  been  his 
political  associate  a  few  years  before,  regarded  him  as  an  arch-enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  balls  or  bayonets. 
Their  fears  of  him  and  personal  hatred  led  them  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  foolish  acts. 
At  about  the  time  when  Butler  left  New  Orleans,  .Jefferson  Davis  issued  a  notable  proclama-       »  Dec.  23, 
tion,"  for  the  purpose  of  "firing  the  Southern  heart,"  in  which  he  professed  to  review  Butler's  1S62. 

administration  of  affairs  there.  In  connection  with  a  recitation  of  Butler's  alleged  crimes,  he 
pronounced  him  "to  be  a  felon,  deserving  of  capital  punishment,"  and  ordered  that  ho  should  not  bo  "treated 
simiily  as  a  public  enemy  of  the  Confederate  Sfcvtes  of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind; and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be 
immediately  executed  by  hanginsr."'  He  also  ordered  that  the  same  treatment  should  be  awarded  to  all  com- 
missioned officers  serving  under  Butler.  In  addition  to  these  instructions,  he  ordered  that  all  negro  slaves  cap- 
tured in  arms  against  the  Confederacy,  and  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  ITnlted  States  serving  in  company 
with  them,  who  should  be  captured,  should  be  delivered  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  States  to 
which  the  negroes  belonged,  "  to  be  dealt  with  .iccording  to  the  laws  of  said  States." 

There  is  not,  probably,  any  intelligent  and  candid  man  in  the  Union  to-day,  and  especially  among  the  resi- 
dents of  New  Orleans  at  that  time,  wljo  does  not  agree,  In  honest  opinion,  with  the  verdict   of  a  competent 
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public  good  were  continually  j^lanned  and  executed,  and  toward  the  close  of 
summer  lie  took  the  first  step  in  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers,  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  had  practised  there.     When  General  Banks 

arrived  to  take  command  of  the  Department,  there  M'ere 
three  regiments  of  these  soldiers,  with  two  batteries 
manned  by  them,  well  drilled  for  his  use,  under  the 
common  name  of  the  Louisiana  Native  Guard. 

The  loss  of  New  Orleans  was  the  heaviest  blow  the 
Confederacy  had  yet  received,  and  for  a  while  it  stag- 
gered under  its  infliction.  "  It  annihilated  us  in  Louisi- 
ana," said  the  Confederate  historian  of  the  war ;  "  dimin- 
ished our  resources  and  supplies,  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within,  the  limits' 
of  the  Confederacy ;  gave  to  the  enemy  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  all  its  means  of  navigation,  for  a  base  of 
operations,  and  finally  led,  by  plain  and  irresistible 
conclusion,  to  our  virti;al  abandonment  of  the  great  and 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi.'" 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  we  left  in  a  quiet  condition  after 
the  little  flurry  at  Drainsville,  at  near  the  close  of  the 
year. 
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historian  (Parton),  that  "  each  of  the  paragraphs  of  Joffe-rson  Davis's  proclamation  which  relates  to  General 
Butler's  coiuliiet  is  the  distinct  utterance  of  a  lie."' 

A  few  da3's  after  the  proclamation  was  issued,  Richard  Yendon,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Charleston,  publicly 

offered"  a  reward  of  $10,000  "  for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  the  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  dead  or 

"  Jan.  1,        alive,  to  any  proper  Confederate  authority."     And  "A  Daughter  of  South  Carolina,"  in  a  letter 

1S03.         to  the  Chnrleaton  Courier^  said,  "I  propose  to  spin  the  thread  to  make  the  cord  to  execute  the 

order  of'Our  noble  President,  Davis,  when  old  Butler  is  caught,  and  my  daughter  asks  that  she 

may  be  allowed  to  adjustiit  around  his  neck." 

1  V^A\a\\Vs,  First  Year  of  the  IFrt/-,  page  321. 
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CHAPTEK    XIV. 

MOVEMENTS   OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE   POTOMAC— THE  MONITOR  AND   MERRIMACK. 

HE  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  gained  strength  in 
numbers  and  discipline  during  tlie  montlis  it  had  been 
lying  in  comparatively  quiet  camps  around  the  National 
Capital.  The  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  Drainsville, 
already  mentioned,  had  kept  it  from  rusting  into  absolute 
immobility ;  and  the  troops  were  made  hopeful  at  times 
by  promises  of  an  immediate  advance  ujjon  the  Confed- 
erates at  Manassas.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1862,  when  that  army  numbered  full  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  pros- 
23ect  of  an  advance  seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  for  the  fine  Aveather  that 
had  jjrevailed  up  to  Christmas  was  succeeded  by  storms  and  frost,  and  the 
roads  in  many  places  soon  became  almost  impassable.  Very  little  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  winter  quarters,  and  much  suffering  and  discontent 
was  the  consequence.'  The  people  were  exceedingly  impatient,  and  were 
more  disposed  to  censure  the  Secretary  of  War  than  the  General-in-Chief,  for 
they  had  faith  in  the  latter.  They  were  gratified  when  Mr,  Cameron  left  the 
office,  and  they  gave  to  the  new  incumbent,  Mr,  Stanton,  their  entire  confi- 
dence,^ 

The  President  was  much  distressed  by  the  inaction  of  the  great  army. 
He  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  Genei'al-in-Chief,  when  he  inquired  why 
that  army  did  not  move.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  summoned 
Generals  McDowell  and  Franklin  to  a  conference  with  himself  and  his  Cabi- 
net.    Never,  during  the  Avhole  war,  did  he  exhibit  such  despondency  as  at 

'  Various  efforts  were  made  by  many  officers  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  camp  and  keep  the  soldiers 
cheerful.  With  this  view,  the  musical  "Hutchinson  Family"  were  permitted,  by  Secretary  Cameron,  to  visit 
the  camps  and  sing  their  simple  and  stirring  songs.  They  were  diffusing  sunshine  through  the  army  by  delight- 
ing crowds  of  soldiers  who  listened  to  their  voices,  when  their  career  of  usefulness  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
following  order : 

By  direction  of  General  McCIellan,  the  permit  given  to  the  '  Hntchinsoa  Family '  to  sing  in  the  camp, 
and  their  pass  to  cross  the  Potomac,  are  revoked,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  sing  to  the  troops." 

Why  not?  The  answer  was  in  the  fact,  that  they  had  sung  Whittier's  stirring  song,  lately  written,  to  the 
tune  of  Luther's  Hymn,  "Ein  feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  In  which,  among  eight  similar  verses,  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  ? 
What  points  the  rebel  cannon  ? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  th'  old  star-spangled  pennon? 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  th'  men  o' th'  South? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life  ? 
Hark  to  the  answer :  Slavery  1 " 

2  Edwin  M.  Stanton  sacceeded  Simon  Cameron,  as  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1S62. 
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that  conference.  He  spoke  of  tlie  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury ;  of 
the  loss  of  public  credit ;  of  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreign  relations ; 
the  critical  situation  of  National  aftairs  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky  since  Fre- 
mont left  the  'Westei-ii  Department ;  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  Gen- 
erals Ilalleck  and  Buell,  and  the  illness  of  the  General-in-Chief,  which  then, 
it  was  said,  confined  him  to  his  house.  He  said  he  was  in  great  distress 
under  the  burden  of  responsibility  laid  upon  him.  He  had  been  to  the 
house  of  the  General-in-Chief,  Avho  did  not  ask  to  see  him.  He  must  talk  to 
somebody,  and  he  had  sent  for  McDoAvell  and  Franklin  to  obtain  a  military 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  an  early  movement  of  the  army.  "  If  some- 
thing is  not  soon  done,"  he  said  in  his  simple  way,  "  the  bottom  will  be  out 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and,  if  General  McClellan  does  not  want  to  use  the  army, 
I  would  like  to  horroic  it,  jn-ovided  I  can  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do 
something."^ 

The  President,  supported  by  public  opinion,  had  resolved  that  something 
must  be  done  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  immediately,  under  the  direction 
of  General  McClellan,  or  some  other  officer,  and  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress to  that  effect,  when  the  General-in-Chief,  who  had  been  too  ill  to  see 
. ,      ,„„,    the  President  on  the  lOth,"  was  out,  and  "looking  quite  well,''  on 

•  Jan.,  Isoi.  '  '  .  . 

the  following  day.  McDowell  and  Franklin,  meanwhile,  had 
been  charged  by  the  President  Avith  the  duty  of  submitting  a  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign. The  former  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  advance  in  heavy  force 
upon  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,  Avhose  numbers 
he  was  satisfied  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.^  Such  movement,  if  success- 
ful, would  end  the  disgraceful  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  and  drive  the  army 
that  was  really  besieging  the  National  Capital  back  upon  Richmond.  Gen- 
eral Franklin,  who  had  been  somewhat  informed  by  General  McClellan  of 

his  plans,  was  in  favor  of  moving  on 
Richmond  by  way  of  the  Lower  Che- 
sapeake and  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
They  consulted  with  Quartermaster- 
General  Meigs  (who  agreed  with 
McDowell),  Colonel  Kingsbury,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  General  Van  Vliet,  the 
Chief  Quartermaster,  and  ^lajor 
Shiras,  the  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence. 

The    subject    was    discussed    by 
these  military  officers  and  the  Presi- 
dent  and   his  Cabinet  on  the  same 
evening,''  when  McDowell 
and    Franklin,    being    in 
•xeneral  aGrreement   as   to  the  neces- 
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1  Notes  by  General  McDowell  of  .a  conference  with  the  Presiilent  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Army,  cited  by  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  PotMnac,  pase  79  Mr. 
Swinton  says  he  submitted  these  notes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  summer  of  ISW,  who  declared  that  they  were 
substantially  correct. 

2  At  the  first  meetins  of  the  Cabinet  to  consider  the  subject,  Mr.  Seward  stated,  that  from  information 
which  he  had  received  from  an  En^'lishman,  just  from  the  Confederate  lines,  he  was  satisfied  that  they  iinght 
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sity   noio   of    moving   directly  upon   Manassas,  recommended  such  move- 
ment.    But  there  was  a  diiference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet.' 

Two  days  afterward  tliere  was  another  meeting  of  those  officers  with  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  General  McClellan  was  present,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  He  seemed  offended  ;  and  in  reply  to  some  apologetic 
remarks  from  McDowell,  in  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  he  and 
Franklin  were  placed,  the  General-in-Chief  curtly  remarked,  "  You  are  entitled 
to  have  any  opinion  you  please."  When  the  President  asked  McClellan 
"what  and  when  any  thing  could  be  done,  the  latter  replied,  with  more  force 
than  courtesy,  that  the  case  was  so  clear  that  a  blind  man  could  see  it ;  and 
then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  Avhat  force  he  could  count 
upon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to  Ship 
Island,"  or  whether  he  could  re-enforce  Burnside.'"  To  the  direct  question  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with 
his  army,  and  where  he  intended  doing,  McClellan  answered,  that  the  move- 
ments in  Kentucky  were  to  precede  any  from  AVashington.'*  This  jjart  of 
the  plan  of  the  General-in-Chief  (the  movements  in  the  West)  was  soon 
gloriously  carried  out,  as  we  have  already  observed  ;  and  before  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  fairly  inaugurated  its  cam2:)aign,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
active  little  army  under  Grant,  and  the  forces  of  Buell  and  Pope,  in  connec- 
tion with  Foote's  gun-boats  and  mortars,  had  captured  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  N"ashville  and  Columbus  ;  had  driven  the  Confederates  out  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  had  seized  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi  (Island  Number  Ten) ; 
and  had  penetrated  to  Northern  Alabama,  and  fought  the  great  battles  and 
won  a  victory  at  Shiloh.^ 

At  that  conference,  McClellan  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  develop  his 
plans,  "  always  believing,"  he  said,  "  that  in  military  matters  the  fewer 
persons  knowing  them  the  better."  He  would  tell  them  if  he  was  ordered 
to  do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he  counted  upon  any  particular 
time ;  he  did  not  ask  what  time  that  was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any 
particular  time  fixed  when  a  movement  could  be  commenced.  The  General 
replied  he  had.  "  Then,"  rejoined  the  President,  "  I  will  adjourn  this 
meeting."'' 

A  few  days  after  this  conference,  General  McClellan,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  laid  before  the  latter  a  plan  for  moving  against  Richmond.  It 
was  to  abandon  his  present  base,  and  proceed  toward  the  Confederate 
capital  by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  The  President  disapproved  of 
the  plan,  because  of  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  prepare  for  the  move- 

concentiate  in  front  of  the  National  army,  at  sliort  notice,  103,000  men.  General  Wool,  who  had  excellent  means 
for  obtaining  correct  information,  had  satisfied  himself,  and  had  so  reported,  that  not  one-half  that  number 
of  Confederate  soldiers  were  in  all  Virginia.  It  was  afterward  clearly  shown  that  General  Wool's  estimate  was 
not  too  low,  and  "'that  from  October  to  March,  Johnston  never  had  an  effective  force  of  more  than  40,000  under 
his  orders,  and  that  his  prejiarations  for  an  evacuation  were  begun  as  early  as  October,  1S61 ;  and  that,  after  that 
time,  he  lay  simply  in  observation."  So  declared  W.  II.  Hurlburt,  a  public  writer,  who  had  many  and  rare 
facilities  for  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Confederates. 

'  The  Postmaster-General  (Montgomery  Blair)  strongly  urged  McClellan's  plans  of  moving  at  some  future 
time  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  because  of  the  great  obstacles  of  bad  roads  and  immense  forces  to  be  encountered 
on  the  other  route;  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase)  rejilied  that  It  was  probable  that,  after 
losing  much  time  and  millions  of  money,  there  would  be  found  as  many  obstacles  to  success  on  the  newly  pro- 
posed route.  The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Seward)  thought  that  a  victory  by  the  xVrmy  of  the  Potomac  some- 
■where  was  desirable,  it  mattered  not  where. — McDowell's  Notes. 

2  See  page  321.  3  Sec  page  315.        *  McDoweirs  Notes.        »  See  Chapters  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X 

6  McDoweirs  Notes. 
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ment,  and  the  importance  of  striking  a  blow  immediately.  He  could  no 
longer  endure  the  delays  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  without  consulting  him, 
he,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Republic,  issued  an 
order  on  the  27th  of  January,"  known  as  General  War  Order 
No.  1,  in  which  he  directed  the  22d  of  February  following  "to 
be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces."'  He  also  declared  that  the 
heads  of  executive  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  as  well  as  the  General-in-Chief, 
with  all  commanders  and  subordinates  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  should 
"  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt  execu- 
tion of  the  order." 

This  proclamation  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  every  loyal  heart.  Four 
days  later  the  President  issued  a  special  order  to  McClellan,  directing  him 
to  form  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  provi- 
ding safely  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  into  an  expedition  for  the  imme- 
diate object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  j^oint  upon  the  railroad  southwest 
of  Manassas  Junction,  the  details  of  the  movement  (which  was  to  take  place 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  February)  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief The  object  was  to  flank  the  insurgents  at  Manassas  and  Cen- 
treville,  relieve  Washington,  threaten  Richmond,  and  paralyze  the  main 
strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying  its  most  formidable  army.  Secretary 
Stanton  at  the  same  time  urged  McClellan  to  take  immediate  steps  "  to 
secure  the  reopening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  free  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Potomac  from  the  rebel  batteries  which  annoyed  passing 
vessels."* 

Instead  of  obeying  the  President's  order,  McClellan  remonstrated  against 
its  execution.  The  patient  Lincoln  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  on  the 
3d  of  February  Avrote  him  a  kind  note,  saying  :  "  You  and  I  have  distinct 
and  diflerent  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  yours  to 
be  down  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock,  to  Urbana,  and  across 
land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River;  mine  to  move 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railway  southwest  of  Manassas.  If  you  will  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan 
to  yours:  1st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  than  mine?  2d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ?  3d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than 
mine  ?  4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  ;  in  this,  that  it  would 
break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mine  woidd  ? 
5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difiicult  by  your  plan 
than  mine  ?" 

McClellan  did  not  reply  to  the  President's  kind  note  and  important 
inquiries ;  but  on  the  same  day  he  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  which  he  recited  a  history  of  his  connection  with  the  Army  of  the 


'  He  specially  ordered  the  army  "  at  and  around  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of 
Western  Virginia,  the  army  near  Mumfonlsville  [Hueirs]  in  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  [Grant's  and 
Foote's]  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  [Farragut's  and  Porter's]  to  be  ready  to  move  on 
that  day." 

*  General  McClellan's  Keport,  page  42. 
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Potomac,  and  its  organization ;  complained,  of  the  total  absence  of  a  general 
plan  of  operations  under  the  administration  of  General  Scott;  and  declared 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  gain,  thi'ough  the  forces  in  the  West,  the  control 
of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  then  have  attacks  made  simul- 
taneously on  Kashville  and  Richmond.  He  develoj^ed  his  plan  for  operations 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  Richmond  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
already  mentioned,  the  base  being  Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  and 
presented  a  long  array  of  arguments  in  its  favor.  He  arrayed  against  the 
President's  plan  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Confederates  in  holding  a 
central  defensive  position ;  the  uncertainties  of  the  Aveather ;  the  necessity 
of  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  probable  indecisiveness  even 
of  a  victory.  McClellan  was  so  impressed  with  apprehensions  of  the  sad 
fate  that  might  befall  his  army  by  following  the  President's  plan,  that  he 
declared  he  should  "  prefer  to  move  from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an 
attack  upon  Manassas." 

Tlie  President  Avas  not  convinced  hj  the  General's  arguments,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter's  steady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  any  other  plan  than  his  own,'  he  consented  to  submit  the  matter 
to  a  council  of  twelve  officers,  which  was  held  at  head-quarters  on  the  2'7th  of 
February.  The  decision  was  made  in  iavor  of  McClellan's  plan,  by  a  vote 
of  eight  against  four.**  The  President  acquiesced ;  and  on  the  same  day 
orders  went  out  from  the  War  Department  for  procuring  transports,  and 
preparations  for  the  forward  movement  went  rapidly  on. 

On  the  8th  of  ^March  the  President,  in  a  general  order,  directed  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  be  divided  into  four  corps,  and  designated  as  their  respec- 
tive commanders  Generals  Keyes,  Sumner,  Heintzelraan,  and  McDowell. 
Apprehending,  because  of  some  indications,  that  the  General-in-Chief 
intended  to  take  nearly  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  him,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  same  day,"  issued  another  order,  directing  that  no 
change  of  the  base  of  operation  of  that  army  should  be  made  "^{'ggo^^' 
without  leaving  a  competent  force  for  the  protection  of  Washing- 
ton ;  that  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  troops  should  be  moA^ed  tOAvard  the 
scene  of  intended  operations,  iintil  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  should  be  "  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
and  other  obstructions ;"  that  the  new  movement  on  Chesapeake  Bay  should 
begin  as  early  as  the  1 8th  of  March,  and  that  the  General-in-Chief  should 
"  be  responsible  that  it  so  moves  as  early  as  that  day  ;"  and  that  "  the  army 
and  naA-y  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  captiire  the  enemy's  batteries 
upon  the  Potomac,  betAveen  Washmgton  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 

At  this  moment  events  Avere  occurring  that  caused  a  material  modification 
of  the  plans  of  the  General-in-Chief  A  new  war-power  had  just  been  crea- 
ted, and  Avas  about  to  manifest  its  strength  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  3foni- 
tor,  Avhose  exploits  we  shall  consider  presently,  Avas  on  its  way  to  those 
waters.     At  the  same  time  a  movement  of  the  insur<rents  in  front  of  Wash- 

1  See  Life,  Public  Services,  and  State  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  page  2C7. 

"^  The  council  was  composed  of  Generals  FUz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  M'Call.  Blenker.  Andrew 
Porter,  Naglee,  Keyes,  McDowell.  Snniner,  Heintzi-lman.  and  Barnard.  The  first  eight  voled  in  favor  of  .McClel- 
lan's plan,  Keyes  qualifying  his  vote  by  the  condition  that  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels  were  driven 
from  the  Potomac. 
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ington  was  more  immediately  affecting  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac.     On  the 
Jay  after  the  President's  order  just  cited,"  the  General-in-Chief 
'  1SC2    '     I'eceived  information  that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  Cen- 
treville  and  Manassas,  and  were  falling  back  toward  Richmond, 
by  which  McClellan's  proposed  flank  movement  by  way  of  the  lower  Rap- 
pahannock was  made  unnecessary. 

Preparations  for  this  retirement  had  been  commenced  three  weeks  before 
by  a  quiet  removal  of  the  army  stores  and  munitions,  but  the  ofRcers  of 
McClellan's  secret  service  seem  to  have  been  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  and  by  their  reports  were  strengthening  his  belief  that  the  number  of 
the  Confederates  on  his  front  was  so  great,  that  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
his  army  would  be  risked  by  advancing  against  them  at  Manassas.'  But 
from  the  statements  of  the  Confederate  commanders,  and  writers  in  the 
interest  of  the  rebellion,  it  appears  ihat  Johnston  had  at  no  time  during  the 
winter  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Manassas,  for  his  troops  were  too  few  in 
number  and  too  scantily  provided  to  make  even  a  show  of  strong  resistance. 
It  was  this  weakness  of  his  forces,  and  the  order  of  the  President  for  the 
forward  movement  of  all  the  National  armies  on  the  22d  of  February,  and 
not  a  knowledge  of  McClellan's  intended  flank  movement,  as  the  latter  after- 
ward supposed,  that  caused  Johnston  to  flee  from  Manassas."  The  removal 
of  his  stores  and  war  materials  connnenced  a  few  days  before  the  prescribed 
time  for  McClellan  to  advance  upon  his  position.  It  was  a  masterly  move- 
ment, and  evinced  that  ability  which  has  caused  Johnston  to  be  regarded  by 
experts  on  both  sides  as  by  far  the  most  able  of  the  commanders  of  the  Con- 
federate armies. 

On  receivino;  information  of  the  evacuation  of  Centreville 
and  Manassas,'  McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  whole  armj^  toward  the  abandoned 
jDosts,  not,  as  he  afterward  explained  in  his  report,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing the  retiring  Confederates,  and  pushing  on  toward  Richmond,  but  to 
"  get  rid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which  accumulate 
so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long  time  in  one  locality,"  and  to 
"  give  the  troops  some  experience  in  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to 
the    campaign."^     His    advance,  composed    of   Colonel  Averill's    cavalry. 


'  On  the  day  -when  Johnston's  little  army  withrlrew  from  Manassas,  E.  J  Allen,  the  chief  of  McClellan's 
secret  service  corps,  reported  to  his  commander  that  the  forces  of  the  Confederates  ''at  that  date  "  were  as  fol- 
lows: At  Manassas,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  9S.000  men,  at  Leesburg  and  vicinity,  4,500:  and  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  13,500,  making  a  total  of  115,000.  He  also  reported  that  they  had  abont  300  field-gnns, 
and  from  26  to  30  siege-gnns  ''in  front  of  Washington."  See  General  McClellan's  Keport,  pages  5(3  and  57.  At 
the  same  time  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  General  Wa<isworth,  back  of  Arlinston  Heights,  had  the 
most  reliable  information  that,  ten  days  before  the  evacuation,  not  50,000  troops  were  in  front  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.     Subsequent  investigations  and  statements  reduce  that  number  below  40.000. 

'  In  his  report,  made  seventeen  months  after  this  occurrence,  McClellan  says:  "The  retirement  of  (he 
enemy  toward  Eichmond  had  been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  movement  to  the  Peninsula. ' 
and  adds  that  "  it  was  done  immediately  on  ascert.aining  that  such  a  movement  was  intended."'  See  McClellan's 
Ueport,  p.age.  54.  The  evacuation  was  commenced  almost  a  fortnight  before  the  council  of  officers  decided  on 
the  '•  movement  to  the  Peninsula."  That  Johnston  was  ignorant  of  the  intended  flank  movement  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation,  is  evident  fi-om  a  remark  of  an  English  officer  then  serving  under  him.  who  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  forces  there:  '•  In  fact,  McClellan  was  quietly  maturinsr  plans  for  the  seizure  of  Centreville  and  Manas- 
sas, when  Johnston  suddenly  gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat,  and  all  our  army  began  to  move  rapidly  south- 
ward."— See  Battle-fekls  of  the  South,  from  Bull  Bun  to  Fredericksburg ;  b>/  an  English  Combatant, 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  on  Hie  Field  Staff. 

3  McClellan's  Eeport,  pages  54,  55. 
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reached  Centreville  on  the  10th.  The  works  there  and  at  Manassas  Jixnc- 
tioii  were  abandoned,  and  yet  the  Confederates  were  not  far  away  for  four 
days  afterward."    General 


CI.  1111  "  March  14, 

btoneman,  Avho  had  been  ^g^., 
sent  out  with  a  lieavy 
force  of  cavahy  to  push  their  rear 
across  the  Rappahannock,  saw  them 
in  large  numbers  at  Warrenton  J  unc- 
tion. On  account  of  difficulty  in 
procuring  subsistence,  heavy  rains, 
and  bad  roads,  Stoneman  did  not 
molest  the  retiring  army,  and  the 
pursuit,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ended 
here.  On  the  following  day  the 
main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  the  mask  of  a  strong 
reconnoissance  of  the  corps  of  How- 
ard and  Sumner  toward  the  Rappa- 
hannock, moved  back  to  Alexandria. 


GEOKGE    BTONEMAN. 


Stoneman's  advance  retired  at  the 


same  time,  followed  some  distance,  in  si^ite  of  mud  and  weather,  by  the 
cavalry  of  Stuart  and  Ewell,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some  infantry.^ 
Then  the  Confederates  moved  leisurely  on  and  encamped,  first  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  and  then  in  a  more  eligible  position  beyond  the  Rajjid 
Anna.^ 

This  "  promenade "  (as  one  of  McClellan's  aids,  of  the  Orleans  family, 
called  it)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  disappointed  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed the  President's  opinion,  indicated  in  an  order  issued  on  the  11th,  that 
the  burden  of  managing  that  army  in  person,  and,  as  general-in-chief,  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  all  the  others,  was  too  much  for  General  McClellan  to 
bear.  By  this  order  he  kindly  relieved  that  officer  of  a  part  of  tlie  Ijurden.^ 
To  General  Ilalleck  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  National  troops  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  of  the  longitude  of  Knoxville  in 
Tennessee;  and  n  3Io><ntain  Department,  conshtmg  of  the  region  between 
the  commands  of  Halleck  and  McClellan,  was  created  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Fremont.  The  commanders  of  Departments  were 
ordered  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  notable  events  in  Hampton  Roads,  that  modified  McClellan's  plans 
for  marching  on  Richmond,  occurred  at  this  juncture.  It  was  known  that 
the  Confederates  were  fashioning  into  a  formidable  iron-clad  ram  the  fine 
steam-frigate  Jferrimack,  Avhich,  as  we  have  observed,  was  burned  and 
sunk  at  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  1861.''  She  had  been  raised;  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  furnished  by  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  formerly 


1  Stoneman's  report  to  General  McClellan,  March  16,  1862. 

^  This  is  the  correct  orthography  of  the  name  of  one  of  three  rivers  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  which  has  been 
generally  written,  in  connection  with  the  war,  liapidan.  These  small  rivers  are  called,  respectively,  North 
Anna,  South  Anna,  and  Rapid  Anna ;  the  word  Anna  being  frequently  pronounced  with  brevity,  Ann. 

^  "  Major-General  McClellan,"  said  the  order,  "having  personally  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
ot  the  Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  other  Military  Departments, 
he  retaining  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac^ 

<  See  page  398,  volume  I. 
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of  the  National  navy,  she  was  transformed  into  a  destructive  implement 
of  war,  and  named  Virginia^  The  world  had  never  before  seen  a  floating 
eno-ine  of  Avar  equal  to  this.  From  the  spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  she 
was  completely  equipped,  and  her  commander  was  Captain  Franklin  Bucha- 
nan, an  experienced  officer  of  the 
National  navy  (who  had  been  forty- 
five  years  in  the  service),  assisted 
by  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones,  another 
traitor  to  his  flag. 

This  terrible  battery  was  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  its  appearance  in  Hampton 
lioads  was  then  daily  expected.' 
Meanwliile  another  engine  of  de- 
struction, of  novel  form  and  aspect, 
had  been  prepared  at  Green  Point, 
Long  Island,  a  short  distance  from 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
its  inventor.  Captain  John  Ericsson, 
a  scientific  Swede,  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  This  vessel,  almost  a  dwarf 
in  appearance  by  the  side  of  the  Merrimack,  presented  to  the  eye,  when  afloat, 
a  simple  platform,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  bearing  a  round  revolving  iron 
Martello  tower,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high,  and  forming  a 
bomb-proof  fort,   in  which  two    11-iuch   Dahlgren  cannon   were   mounted.^ 


FRANKLIN    BUCHANAN. 


'  The  Merrimack  or  Virginia  appeared,  when  afloat,  like  a  huge  roof.  This  and  her  sides  were  composed 
of  heavy  oak  timber,  twenty-eiijht  inches  in  thickness,  covered  six  inches  deep  by  railway  iron  liars  and  iron 
plates.  A  bulwark,  or  false  bow,  was  added,  and  beyond  this  was  a  stronsr  oak  and  iron  beak,  thirty-three  feet 
Ions,  after  tho  fashion  of  those  on  the  western  waters,  already  mentioned.  She  Avas  made  apparently  shot- 
proof;  was  propelled  by  two  engines  of  great  power,  and  carried  on  each  side  four  SO-pounder  rifled  cannon,  and 
at  the  bow  and  stern  a  gun  that  would  hurl  a  100-pound  solid  shot,  or  120-pound  shell.  She  was  furnished  with 
furnaces  for  licating  shot,  and  appai-atus  for  throwing  hot  water.  Her  engines  and  other  apparatus  were  all 
below  water-mark. 

2  The  deck  of  the  Monitor  was  only  a  few  inches  above  water.  Tho  round  revolving  tower  was  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  in 
height  above  the  deck.  The 
smoke-stack  was  made  with  tele- 
scopic slides,  so  as  to  be  lowered 
in  action.  The  hull  was  sharp  at 
both  ends,  the  angle  at  the  bow 
being  about  eighty  degrees  to  the 
vertical  line.  It  was  only  si.\ 
feel  six  inches  deep,  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  was  124  feet  in 
length  and  34  in  width  at  tho 
top.  On  this  hull  rested  another, 
five  feet  in  height,  of  the  same 
form,  that  extended  over  the 
lower  one  three  feet  seven  inches 
all  around,  excejiting  at  the  ends, 
where  it  projected  twenty-five 
feet,  by  which  protection  was 
afl'orded  to  the  anchor,  propeller, 
and  rudder.  The  whole  was  built 
of  light  three-inch  iron,  and  was 
very  b\ioyant.  Its  exposed  parts 
were  guarded  by  a  wall  of  white 
oak.  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  on  which  was  laid  iron  armor  six  inches  thick.  A  shot,  to  re.ach  the  lower  hull, 
would  have  to  pass  through  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  and  then  strike  an  inclined  iron  plane  at  an  angle  of  about 


INTERIOR   OP  THE   MONITOR'S    TURRET. 
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This  little  vessel,  full  of  the  most  destructive  power,  was  called  by  the 
inventor  The  Monitor}  She  too  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  when  General  Wool,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Captain  Marston,  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  informed  the  autliorities  at 
Washington  that  tlie  Merrimack  was  ready  for  action,  the  Monitor  was 
ordered  to  jjroceed  to  the  expected  scene  of  her  performance. 

At  a  little  before  noon  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  March,"  the  dreaded  Merri- 
mack was  seen  comins:  down  the  Elizabeth  River  toward  Hampton 

^  .  .a  1S62. 

Roads,  accompanied  l)y  two  ordinary  gun-boats.  At  the  same  time, 
doubtless  by  pre-concert,  two  other  Confederate  gun-boats  had  come  down 
from  Richmond  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  James  River,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Newport-Newce.  The  sailing  frigate  Congress,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Smith,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Cumberland,  Lieutenant 
George  M.  Morris  in  temporary  command,  were  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  off  Newport-Newce.*  Toward  these  the  Merrimack  moved. 
The  flag-ship  of  the  squadron  [Roanoke),  Captain  John  Marston,  and  the 
steam  frigate  Minnesota,  Captain  Van  Brunt,  were  lying  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  several  miles  distant.  Tliese  were  signaled  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  menaced  vessels.  They  could  not  reach  them  in  time  to  serve  them 
mucli.  Tlie  Merrimack,  witli  her  ports  closed,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
heavy  shot  from  her  intended  victims,  for  they  were  turned  away  by  her 
armor,  as  harmless  as  so  many  beans. 

The  Merrimack  pushed  right  on  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  and  struck  the 
Cumberland  such  a  tremendous  blow  with  her  beak,  under  her  starboard 
fore-channels,  that  a  chasm  was  opened  through  which  water  flowed 
sufficient  to  drown  the  powder-magazine  in  thirty  minutes.  At  the  same  time 
she  opened  her  ports  and  delivered  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  Cumhei'- 
land  fought  desperately  in  this  death-grasp  with  the  monster,  and  the  conflict 
continued  until  half-past  three  o'clock,  when  the  water  had  risen  to  her  main 
hatchway,  and  she  began  to  careen.  Morris  then  gave  the  Merrimack  a  part- 
ing fire,  and  ordered  his  men  to  jump  overboard  and  save  themselves.  The 
dead,  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  be  moved,  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred,  were  left  on  board,  and  these  went  down  with  her  a  little 
while  afterward,  in  fifty-four  feet  of  water.     The  top-mast  of  the  Cumber' 


ten  degrees.  The  deck,  lyin?  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  upper  hull,  was  also  armored  and  made  homb-proof, 
and  nothing  was  seen  on  it  but  the  tower  or  citadel  (turret,  It  is  technically  termed),  the  wheel-house,  and  a  box 
covering  the  smoke-stack.     The  insurgents  spoke  of  the  vessel  as  a  "  Yankee  cheese-box  set  on  a  plank." 

The  only  entrance  into  the  vessel  that  boarders  of  it  could  find  was  from  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  then 
only  one  man  at  a  time  could  descend.  That  turret  was  made  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron  ])late,  so 
overlapped  that  at  no  spot  was  there  more  than  one  inch  thickness  of  joint.  The  roof  was  of  plate  iron,  per- 
fonated  and  shell  proof,  and  placed  on  wrought  iron  beams  six  inches  down  the  cylinder.  In  this  was  a  sliding 
hatch  to  give  light,  and  allow  the  employment  of  musketry  if  the  vessel  should  be  boarded.  The  turret  was 
turned  by  a  contrivance  connected  with  the  double-cylinder  engine  that  propelled  the  vessel,  and  so  placed  that 
the  governor  could  control  its  motion  in  taking  .aim.  The  two  heavy  guns,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  on  the 
preceding  page,  moved  on  wrought  iron  slides  across  the  base  of  the  turret,  on  well-fitting  carriages,  and  their 
muzzles  were  run  out  into  the  port-holes  with  ease.  Such  was  the  strange  weapon  of  war  destined  to  measure 
strength  with  the  Merrimack. 

'  To  Captain  Fox,  the  jVssistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ericsson  wrote  when  proposing  this  name,  that  it 
would  admonish  the  insurgents  that  their  batteries  on  banks  of  rivers  would  no  longer  be  barriers  to  the  passage 
of  the  Union  forces,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  severe  monitor  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  lie  .also  said 
It  would  be  a  monitor  that  would  suggest  to  the  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty  the  impropriety  of  completing 
their  four  steel-clad  ships,  then  on  the  stocks,  at  the  cost  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  apiece. 

*  The  Congress  carried  fifty  guns,  and  the  Cumberland  twenty-four  guns  of  heavy  caliber. 
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laud  remained  a  little  above  the  water,  witli  her  flag  flying  from  its  peak.' 
The  writer  saw  that  spar,  yet  above  the  water,  near  Newport-Newce,  in  the 
spring  of  18G5,  wlien  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  just  after  its  evacuation  by 
the  Confederate  troops. 

While  the  Merrimack  was  destroying  the  Cumherlcmd,  her  assistant 
gun-boats  were  assailing  the  Go)igress.  That  vessel  fought  her  foes  right 
gallantly  until  the  Cumberland  went  down,  when,  with  the  help  of  the 
Zouave,  she  was  run  aground,  under  cover  of  the  strong  batteries  at  New- 
port-Newce. There  the  Merrimack  also  assailed  her,  sending  raking  shot 
through  her,  while  the  Congress  could  reply  only  with  her  stern  guns,  one 
of  which  was  soon  dismounted  by  the  Jlerrimac/c's  shot,  and  the  other  had 
the  muzzle  knocked  off".  The  gallant  Lieutenant  Smith,  Acting-Master 
Moore,  and  Pilot  William  Rhodes,  with  nearly  half  of  her  crew,  were  soon' 
killed  or  wounded.  Her  hull  was  set  on  fire,  and  she  had  not  a  gun  to  bring 
to  bear  on  her  assailants.  Further  resistance  would  have  been  folly,  and  at 
half-past  four  Lieutenant  Pendergrast  hauled  down  her  flag.**  She  was  form- 
ally taken  possession  of  by  a  Confederate  ofticer,  when  a  tug  came  alongside 
to  take  ofl"  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  that  she  might  be  immediately  burned. 
The  batteries  on  shore  drove  off  the  tug,  when  the  Merrimack  again  opened 
i;pon  the  battered  vessel,  notAvithstanding  a  white  flag  was  flying  over  her  in 
token  of  surrender.  After  giving  lier  a  few  shells,  the  ram  j^roceeded  to 
attack  the  ALinnesota,  that  had  come  up,  and,  during  this  absence  of  the  ter- 
rible monster,  the  crew  of  the  ruined  vessel  escaped.  The  Merrimack 
returned  at  dark,  and  set  the  Congress  on  fire  with  liot  shot.  While  burning, 
her  guns  went  off  one  by  one,  and  at  midnight  her  magazine,  containing  five 
tons  of  powder,  exploded  with  a  terrible  noise  and  utterly  destroyed  her. 
Only  one-half  of  her  crew  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  names  next  morning  at  Newport-Xewce.^ 

We  liave  noticed  the  attack  on  tlie  Minnesota.  Flag-Ofiicer  JVIarston  had 
quickly  responded  to  the  signal  for  aid  from  the  Cumberland  and  Congress. 
His  own  ship  was  disabled  in  its  machinery,  but,  towed  by  two  tugs,  it  was 
started  for  the  expected  scene  of  action.  At  the  same  time  the  Minnesota 
(steam  frigate)  was  ordered  to  hasten  in  the  same  direction.  Her  main-mast 
was  cripple<l  by  a  shot  sent  from  SewelFs  Point  when  she  was  passing,  and 
Avhen  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Newport-Newce  she  ran  aground.     There 


^  Lieutenant  Morris  to  Commander  Eadford,  March  9, 1862.  There  were  37G  souls  on  board  the  Cumberland 
■when  she  went  into  action.  Of  these,  117  were  lost  and  23  were  missing.  The  gallantry  of  her  officers  and  crew 
was  the  theme  of  great  praise,  and  painting  and  poetry  celebrated  their  heroism.  Lieutenant  Morris,  who  was 
commanding  In  the  absence  of  Captain  Itadford,  was  the  recipient  of  special  commendations  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  a  letter  to  him  on  the  21st  March.  Just  a  week  later,  twelve  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  all  personal 
strangers  to  him,  presented  to  Lieutenant  Morris,  at  the  house  of  K.  W.  Leamins,  an  elegant  sword,  saying,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  that  it  could  h.ave  "no  worthier  recipient  than  the  brave  sailor  who  fought  his  ship  while  a  plank 
floated,  tired  his  last  broadside  in  sinking,  and  went  down  with  his  flag  flying  at  the  peak."  On  the  sword  was 
the  motto  in  Latin,  "  I  sink,  but  never  surrender."  The  citizens  who  presented  the  sword  were  Joseph  K. 
Ingersoll,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D..  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Clark  Hare,  Thomas  A.  Biddle.  J.  Fisher  Learning, 
Ellwood  Wilsim.  Lewis  A.  Scott,  Clement  Biddle,  George  W.  Norris,  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  Robert  W.  Leaming. 

^  McKean  Buchanan,  brother  of  the  commander  of  the  J/f/v/raffoA',  was  an  officer  on  board  the  Congreufi, 
and  was  in  cliarge  of  the  berth-deck  during  the  terrible  struggle.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretarj-  of  War  afterward, 
he  said,  "  I  tliank  Go<l  I  did  some  service  to  my  country." 

'  It  is  su|)posed  that  a  capital  object  in  this  raid  of  the  Merrimack  was  to  destroy  these  two  vessels,  and 
seize  the  National  camp  at  Newport-Newce.  During  the  conflict,  many  shells  were  thrown  into  that  camp.  Aware 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  General  Wool  had  early  forwarded  re-enforcements,  by  land,  from  Fortress 
Monroe. 
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she  was  attacked  by  the  Merrimach  and  two  of  the  Confederate  gun-boats, 
the  tTamestoicn  and  Patrick  Henry?  Fortunately,  the  water  was  so  shallow 
that  the  Merrimack  could  not  approach  within  a  mile  of  her.  She  fought 
gallantly,  and  at  dusk  her  assailants,  considerably  crippled,  withdrew,  and 
went  up  toward  Norfolk."  Marston  did  not  get  up  in  time  with  the  Jloan- 
oke  to  ioin  in  the  fii^jht.  His  vessel  was  o-rounded,  and  so  was  the  frio-ate 
St.  Lcnorence^  towed  by  the  gun-boat  Cambridge,  that  was  trying  to  join  in 
the  conflict.^ 

The  night  after  the  battle"  was  one  of  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
loyal  men  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampton  Roads.     It  was     "  '^^^  ^' 
expected  the  savage  Merrimack  would  bear  down  upon  the  fast- 
grounded  Minnesota  in  the  morning,  destroy  her  and  perhaps  others  of  the 
squadron,  escape  to  sea,  and  appear  like  a   besom  of  destruction   in  the 
harbors  of  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  North.     There  seemed  to  be  no  compe- 
tent human  agency  near  to  avert  these  threatened  disasters,  when,  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  a  mysterious  thing  came  in  from  the  sea  between  the  capes 
of  Virginia,  lighted  on  its  way  by  the  burning  Congress,  and  appearing  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  sentinels,  who  liad  no  warning  of  its  existence  nor  its 
expected  advent,  like  a  supernatural 
apparition.     It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
but  substantial   reality,  for   it   was 
Ericsson's  Mo?iitor,  on  its  trial  trip 
to  fulfil  the  stipulation  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  Government,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  accepted  until  after  a 
successful  trial  of  her  powers  before 
the  heaviest  guns  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  shortest  range.     She  was  in 
command   of   Lieutenant    John    L. 
Worden,  of  the  Navy,^  and  had  been 
towed  to  the  Roads  by  the  steamer 
Seth  IjOw,  with  two  others  as  a  con- 
voy.    Her  sea-worthiness  had  been 
tested  by  a  heavy  gale  and  ]-olling 
sea,  that  had   been   encountered  on 
her  way  from  New  York.     Worden  reported  to  the  flag-officer  in  the  Roads 
for  orders  on  his  arrival,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  aid  the  3Iinnesota. 
He  was  in  conference  with  her  commander  (Captain  Van  Brunt)     , 

^        ^      .  'I  March  9. 

at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.*     The   Monitor   lay  along- 
side of  the  grounded  vessel,  "  when,"  said  Van  Brunt  afterward,    "  all  on 


JOnX   ERICSSON. 


'  The  armed  vessels  that  assisted  the  Merrimack  in  her  raid,  were  the  Patrick  Ilenvij^  Commander 
Tucker,  6  guns;  Jame-itoivn,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Barney.  2  guns;  and  Raleigh,  Lieutenant-Commanding 
Alexander;  Beaufort,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Parker,  and  Teaser,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Webb,  each  one 
gun. 

■•'  Commodore  Buchanan  and  several  others  on  board  the  Merrimack  were  wounded.  The  Commander 
■was  so  badly  hurt  that  Captiiin  .Jones,  his  second  in  command,  took  charge  of  the  vessels.  Two  of  her  guns 
Tvere  broken  ;  her  prow  was  twisted ;  some  of  her  armor  w.as  damaged ;  her  anchor  .and  all  the  flag-staffs  were 
shot  away,  and  the  smoke-stack  and  steam-pipe  were  riddled. — Report  of  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones  to  F!ag-Officer 
F.  Forest,  March  8, 1S62. 

'  Report  of  Flag-Officer  John  Marston  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  March  9,  1S62 ;  also,  of  Lieutenants 
Morris  and  Pendergrast. 

■*  See  page  365,  volume  I. 
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board  felt  that  we  had  a  friend  that  would  stand  by  us  in  an  hour  of 
trial." 

That  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brightly.  Before  sunrise  the  dreaded 
Merrbnaclc,  with  her  attendants,  was  seen  coming  down  the  Elizabeth  River 
again,  to  begin  anew  her  savage  work.  The  drums  of  the  Minnesota  beat 
to  quarters,  and  the  people  hidden  in  the  Monitor  prepared  for  battle.  As 
the  Merrimack  approached,  the  stern  guns  of  the  3Hnnesota  were  opened 
upon  her,  when  the  Monitor^  to  the  astonishment  of  friend  and  foe,  ran  out 
and  placed  herself  alongside  the  huge  monster.  She  seemed  like  a  pigmy  at 
the  foot  of  a  giant.  What  she  lacked  in  size  she  possessed  in  power,  but  it 
was  power  yet  untried.  It  was  immediately  put  forth.  Her  invulnerable 
citadel  began  to  move,  and  from  it  her  guns  hurled  ponderous  shot  in  quick 
succession.  These  were  answered  by  broadsides  from  her  antagonist ;  and 
in  this  close  and  deadly  encounter,  in  which  the  blazes  of  opposing  guns  met 
each  other,  these  strange  combatants  struggled  for  some  time,  each 
thoroughly  illustrating  the  wonderful  resisting  power  of  armoi'ed  ships, 
which  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  less  degree  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Neither  of  the  mailed  gladiators  was  damaged  in  the  terrible  onset. 

The  Monitor  now  Avithdrew  a  little,  and  each  commenced  maneuvering 
for  advantage  of  position.  The  Monitor  sought  her  antagonist's  port-holes, 
or  some  vulnerable  part  of  her  armor,  that  she  might  send  a  shot  through  to 
her  vitals,'  Avhile  the  Merrimack  pounded  her  foe  awfully  with  her  heavy 
shot,  some  of  them  masses  of  iron  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
moving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  feet  in  a  second.  They  struck  her  deck 
and  turret  without  bruising  them,  and  many  of  the  projectiles  went  over  the 
little  Avarrior  that  lay  so  close  to  the  Avater's  edge.  HeaA'y  round  shot  and 
conical  bolts  that  struck  the  turret,  glanced  off  as  pebbles  would  fly  from 
contact  Avitli  solid  granite,  they  receiving  more  harm  than  their  intended 
A'ictim.'^ 

The  Merrimack  was  wasting  precious  time  in  fighting  an  inA'ulnerable 
and  more  agile  antagonist ;  so  she  left  the  Monitor,  and  again  made  a  furious 
assault  on  the  grounded  3Iinn€sota.  As  she  approached.  Van  Brunt  opened 
upon  her  Avith  all  his  broadside  guns  and  a  ten-inch  piA"ot-gun, — "  a  broad' 
side,"  he  said,  "  Avhich  Avould  haA'e  bloAvn  out  of  the  Avater  any  timber-built 

1  The  following  description,  by  Captain  Ericsson,  will  ex[)l;iin  the  way  in  which  the  guns  of  the  Jfonitor 
wore  made  to  bear  on  her  antagonist:  '•  On  one  side  of  the  turret  there  is  a  telescope,  or  rertector.  the  image 
being  bent  by  a  prism.  The  Sailing-Master,  having  nothing  to  do,  wus  to  turn  the  turret.  He  not  only  looked 
through  the  telescope,  but.  by  means  of  a  small  wheel,  turned  the  turret  exactly  where  he  liked.  He  did  that 
to  admiration,  pointing  e.'iaetly  on  the  enemy.  As  the  Mo»ito)'  went  round,  the  turret  kept  turning  (it  no 
doubt  astonished  Captain  Buchanan),  so  that,  wherever  the  J/oiiitor  was,  in  whatever  position  it  was  placed, 
the  two  bull-dogs  kept  looking  at  him  all  the  time." 

The  Monitor  had  some  wrousht-iron  shot,  that  were  first  forged  into  square  blocks  and  then  turned  into 
spheres  in  a  lathe,  each  weighing  1S4  pounds.  These  were  not  used,  as  the  Dahlgren  guns  had  not  been  tested 
with  them.  It  was  Ericsson's  opinion  that  the  armor  of  the  Merrimack  would  have  proved  no  defense 
against  them. 

-er^^,^.^„^_^^  ^  The   annexed  picture  shows  the  effect  produced  upon  a  100-pound   solid  iron 

•  -'^l^^^^&t""-  \iri\t,  now  in  the  Naval  Museum  at  Washington  City,  by  its  striking  the  turret.  It 
was  mashed  like  a  piece  of  lead,  while  the  turret  was  uninjured  by  it.  The  effect  of 
such  a  blow,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  was  somewhat  stunning  to  persons  within 
the  turret.  "  Tou  were  very  correct,"  wrote  Engineer  Stimers  to  Captain  Ericsson, 
"in  your  estimate  of  the  effect  of  shot  upon  the  man  inside  of  the  turret  when  it  struck 
near  him.  Three  men  were  knocked  down,  of  whom  I  was  one.  The  other  two  had  to 
be  carried  below ;  but  I  was  not  disabled  at  all,  and  the  others  recovered  before  the 
MASHED  BOLT.  battle  was  over." 
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ship  ill  the  world," — but  with  very  little  effect.  The  MerrimacJc  sent  in 
return  one  of  her  terrible  shells,  that  went  crashing  through  the  Jlinnesota 
to  midships,  exploding  two  charges  of  powder  on  its  way,  bursting  in  the 
boatswain's  apartments,  tearing  four  rooms  all  into  one,  and  setting  the  ship 
on  fire.  The  Haines  Avere  soon  extinguished.  Another  of  her  shells  pene- 
ti'ated  the  boiler  of  the  tug-boat  Dragon  and  exploded  it.  Meanwhile  at 
least  fifty  solid  shot,  from  the  Minnesota,  had  struck  the  Merrhnach  without 
the  least  effect,  but  her  fiery  little  antagonist  was  bearing  down  upon  her, 
and  soon  commanded  her  whole  attention.  'The  latter  placed  herself  between 
the  combatants,  and  comjjelled  the  Merrimack  to  change  her  position.     In 
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so  doing  she  grounded,  Avhen  Van  Bi'unt  again  brought  all  his  guns  to  bear 
upon  her.  Her  situation  was  a  critical  one,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  afloat 
again  she  turned  her  prow  toward  Norfolk,  when  the  Monitor  gave  chase. 
The  monster  suddenly  turned  xx^ow  its  pursuer  and  ran  Avith  full  speed  upon 
the  little  Avarrior,  its  huge  beak  grating  OA'er  the  deck  of  the  Monitor.  It 
Avas  more  damaged  by  the  contact  than  the  A^essel  it  assailed.  This  was 
instantly  folloAved  by  the  plunge  of  a  heaA^y  shot  through  the  armor  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  the  concentration  of  the  guns  of  the  latter  on  the  turret  and 
pilot-house  of  the  3Tonitor.  The  encou'nter  was  desperate,  but  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  combatants  AA'ithdrcAA' ;  the  3Ionitor  making  her  way  tOAA^ard 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  Merrimack  and  her  tenders  toAA'ard  Norfolk.  The 
Minnesota,  relicA'cd  of  immediate  danger,  was  lightened  by  throwing  some 
heaA^y  guns  OA'erboard,  and  was  put  afloat  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.' 

During  the  combat,  the  gallant  Captain  Worden,  Avhose  record  in  the 
history  of  the  NaA'y  is  without  blemish  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  had  suffered 
scA'erely.  He  had  stationed  himself  at  the  pilot-house,  AAdiile  Lieutenant 
Greene  managed  the  guns,  and  Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  AA'ho  was 
on  board  in  the  capacity  of  GoA^ernment  inspector,  w^orked  the  turret.     Nine 

1  Eeport  of  Captain  G.  J.  A"an  Brunt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  March  10,  1S62;  Letter  of  Engineer  A. 
C.  Stimers  to  Captain  Ericsson,  March  9 ;  oral  statements  to  the  author  by  Captain  AVorden,  and  various 
accounts  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses ;  also,  Keport  of  Lieutenant  Jones  to  the  Confederate  "Secretary 
of  the  Navy  "  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  engagement. 
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times  that  turret  was  struck  by  the  Merrimacli's  projectiles.     The  side  armor 
was  hit  eight  times  by  them  ;  three  times  they  struck  and  glanced  from  the 

deck,  and  twice  they  gave  the  pilot- 
house— the  most  vulnerable  j^oint — 
a  heavy  blow.  One  of  these  struck 
fairly  in  front  of  the  peei>hole,  at 
which  Worden  was  Avatching  his  foe. 
It  shivered  some  cement,  and  cast  it 
so  A'iolently  in  his  face  that  it  blinded 
him  for  several  days,  and  so  shocked 
him,  that  for  a  time  he  was  insen- 
sible.' In  the  turret,  Stimers  and 
two  others  were  knocked  down  \>^ 
the  concussion,  when  it  was  struck; 
but,  with  the  excej^tion  of  Worden, 
no  one  was  very  seriously  injured  on 
board  the  Monitor.  He  Avas  taken  to 
Washington  City,  where,  for  a  few 
days,  his  life  was  in  jjeril,  but  he 
recoA'ered  and  performed  other  gallant  exploits  during  the  war.  His  cour- 
age in  going  out  upon  the  Atlantic  at  that  stormy  season,  in  an  untried  vessel 
of  strange  tashion,  and  his  bold  tight  with  and  glorious  siiccess  against  the 
most  formidable  warrior  then  afloat,  belonging  to  the  Confederates,  won  for 
him  the  most  unbounded  admiration.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  the  savior  of 
his  country  at  a  most  critical  ^^eriod ;  for  had  the  Merrimack  not  been  checked 
as  she  Avas,  Avho  shall  say  what  conquering  power  she  might  not  then,  before 
the  Xational  navy  was  much  clad  in  armor,  have  exerted  in  securing  a 
triumph  for  the  conspirators  ?  Worden  the  warrior,  and  Ericsson  the  inven- 
tor, shared  in  the  jiublic  gratitude.  On  the  day  of  the  battle.  Chief  Engi- 
neer Stimers  wrote  to  the  latter,  saying,  "  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  great 
success.  Thousands  liaA'e  this  day  blessed  you.  I  ha^-e  heard  whole  crews 
cheer  you.  Every  man  feels  that  you  have  saved  this  place  to  the  nation  by 
furnishing  us  Avith  the  means  to  AAdiip  an  iron-clad  frigate,  that  was,  until  our 
arrival,  havuig  it  all  her  OAvn  Avay  Avitli  our  most  poAverful  A'essels." 

The  MerrimacJx,  Avhose  exploits  on  Saturday  had  caused  joy 

asiarcho,     tlirouo-liout  the  ConfederacA',"  was  so  much  disabled  on  Sunday," 

and  had  acquired  sxich  a  Avholesome  respect  for  the  Monitor,  that 


■  Worden  had  no  thonght  for  himself.  When  he  recovered  from  his  insensibility,  his  first  question  was,  "  Is 
i)ie.  Minnesota  saXnV  lie  had  heen  ordered  to  her  assistance,  and  that  was  bis  special  duty.  A\'hen  informed 
that  he  had  not  only  saved  that  ship,  but  driven  off  the  Merrimack,  he  said,  '■  I  don't  care,  then,  what  becomes 
of  )»c."'  While  lying  in  a  critical  state  at  AVashinston,  he  received  the  must  assiduous  attentions  from  every- 
body that  could  administer  them ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  tender-hearted  President,  when  he  first  visited  him, 
M-ept  like  a  father  over  the  blinded  hero,  to  whom  he  felt  extremely  grateful  for  his  inestimable  services  for  the 
National  cause. 

'  This  is  from  a  fine  likeness  of  Captain  Worden,  taken  before  his  injury  on  board  the  Monitor. 

3  "By  this  daring  exploit,"  said  the  Jforfolk  Dai/  Book,  "we  have  r.aised  the  James  Kiver  blockade  without 
foreign  assistance,  and  are  likely,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  [Merrimack],  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation." The  Charleston  J/crtv/f-y  said  exnltinsrly  :  "The  iron -clad  steamer  Virginia  cost  $185,000  to  fit  her 
np,  and  in  one  day  destroyed  $1,000,000  worth  of  Yankee  property."  Even  so  late  as  the  11th,  or  two  days  after 
the  Monitor  had  sent  the  Merrimack  back  to  Xorfolk  a  disheartened  cripple.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  a  message 
to  the  "Congress"  at  Hichmond.  claimed  a  trinmpih  for  the  Confederates,  saying,  "The  disparity  of  forces 
engaged  did  not  justify  the  anticipation  of  so  great  a  victory." 
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slie  did  not  again  invite  her  little  antagonist  to  combat,'  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  free  navigation  of  the  James  River  by  the  National  gmi-boats  would 
speedily  follow.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  influenced  by  the  masterly 
movement  of  Johnston  from  Manassas,  General  McClellan  somewhat  changed 
liis  plan  for  moving  on  Richmond,  He  called  a  Council  of  War  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,"  by  which  it  was  decided  to  go  down  the  Chesa-  ,,  , 
peake  and  debArk  the  army  at  Fortress  Monroe,  instead  of 
XJrbana  or  Mob-Jack  Bay,  and  from  that  point,  as  a  base  of  supplies,  press 
toward  the  Confederate  capital.  This  plan  was  ai)provcd  by  the  President, 
on  the  condition  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  left  for  the  perfect  security 
of  Washino-ton  Citv,  and  to  hold  Manassas  Junction.^ 

Preparations  for  the  new  movement  were  immediately  commenced.  It 
was  important  for  the  security  of  Washington,  to  liold  the  Confederates  in 
check  in  Western  Virginia  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Movements  to 
this  end  had  been  made  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia,  recorded  in  Chapter  IV.  Early  in  January,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished General  Lander,  Avho  was  suffering  from  a  wound  received  in  a  skir- 
mish at  Edwards's  Ferry,  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  r>airs  Bluff,  in 
October,  took  command  of  a  force  to 
protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way. He  had  a  wily  and  energetic 
opponent  in  "  Stonewall  Jackson," 
v.'ho  was  endeavoring  to  gain  Avhat 
Floyd,  and  Wise,  and  Lee  had  lost, 
and  to  hold  possession  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  Lander,  with  a  force 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  made  a 
series  of  rapid  movements  against 
him.  With  only  four  hundred  horse- 
men, he  dashed  upon  him  in  the  night 
at  Blooming  Gap,  in  the 
middle  of  February,''  cap- 
tured seventeen  of  liis  commissioned 
officers  and  nearly  sixty  of  his  rank  and  file,  and  compelled  him  to  retire. 
Lander  also  occupied  Romney,  but  fell  back  on  the  approach  of  Jackson's 
superior  force,  when  the  latter  took  post  at  Winchester. 

Lander's  career  as  an  independent  commander  was  short.  His  wound 
became  painful  from  constant  exertions,  and  this,  with  anxiety  and  exposure, 
brought  on  disease  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  fatal  couijestion  of  the  brain. 
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'  The  huge  prow  of  the  Merrimack  was  twisted  by  her  collision  with  her  foe  ;  her  flas-staflf  and  anchor 
■were  shot  away;  her  pipes  for  smoke  and  steam  were  riddled;  and  her  commander  (Buchanan)  and  seven  of  her 
crew  were  killed  and  wounded.  Another  Confederate  gun-boat  lost  six  men.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Nationals, 
during  the  two  days  of  conflict,  was  not  much  short  of -100  men,  besides  the  fine  frigates  Congress  and  Cumber- 
land, the  tug  Dragon,  and  damage  inflicted  on  ihc  Jfinnesota,  and  the  proi)erty  in  the  two  v(^ssel3  first  named. 

2  General  McClellan  issued  a  stirrin,:  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  the  form  of  a  General  Order,  in  which  he 
said:  "For  a  long  time  I  have  kept  you  inactive,  but  not  without  a  purpose.  You  were  to  be  disciplined  and 
instructed.  The  formidable  artillery  you  now  have  had  to  be  created.  Other  armies  were  to  move  and  accom- 
plish certain  results.  I  have  held  you  back  that  you  might  give  the  death-blow  to  the  rebellion  that  has  dis- 
tracted our  once  happy  country The  period  of  Inaction  has  passed  :  I  will  bring  you  now  face  to  face 

with  the  rebels,  and  only  pray  that  God  may  defend  the  right." 
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He  died  on  tlie  2d  of  March,  wlion  his  country  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
defenders.  For  his  brief  but  valuable  services  in  Western  Virginia,  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  publicly  thanked  him."  General  Shields, 
another  brave  soldier,  who  had  done  good  service  in  Mexico, 
"was  ajjpointed  Lander's  successor  in  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  latter. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Banks,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  sent 

a   force    under    Colonel   Geary  to    reoc- 
cupy  Harper's  Ferry,'  as  the    first    step 
toward  seizing  and  holding  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.     lie  took  command  there 
in  person  late  in  February,  and  Avith  his 
forces    occupied    the    heights    near    th^ 
ferry ;  also  Charleston  and  Leesburg,  and 
other  important  points  on  each  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.     Jackson,  who  had  occupied 
places  directly   in   front  of  Banks,  was 
pushed  back  to  "Winchester,  where  he  was 
posted  with  his  division  of  nearly  eight 
thousand    men,    when,    early    in    March, 
Johnston     evacuated     Manassas.      That 
evacuation  Avas   followed  by  the   retire- 
ment of  Jackson  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, on  the  approach  of  Union  troops  under  Generals  Hamilton 
and  Williams.*     He  retreated  to   Mount  Jackson,  about  forty 
miles  above  Winchester,  where  he  was  in  direct  communication  with  a  force 
at  Luray  and  anotlier  at  Washington,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain, 
not  for  from  Thompson's  Gap.     Shields  inirsued"  Jackson  to  his 

'  March  19 i  ,         ^  ^  ,  , 

the 
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'March  11. 
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halting-place,    creating   the   greatest    consternation    amonf 
inhabitants.      The     secessionists     fled  ^ 

southward,  while  their  few  slaves,  sud- 
denly relicA-ed  from  bondage  to  their 
fugitive  masters,  took  tlieir  departure, 
by  every  possible  mode  of  conveyance, 
toAvard  the  National  lines.  Shields 
found  his  antagonist  too  strong  to 
warrant  an  attack,  and  he  fell  back  to 
Winchester,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
safetv  and  draAving  Jackson  from  his 
supports.  He  was  closely  pui-sued  by 
Jackson's  cavalry,  under  Turner  Ashby, 
one  of  the  most  dashing  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  officers  in  that  region. 

To  Banks  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  line  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Washington  City,  after  the  movement  agreed  upon  in  council  at 
Fairfax  Court  House  had  been  conditionally  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
and  he  Avas  ordered  to  place  the  bulk  of  his  force  at  Manassas  Junction  and 
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vicinity,  and  to  repair  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  so  as  to  have  a  rapid  and 
direct  commnnication  Avith  the  Slienandoah  Valley.  Accordingly,  on  the 
retirement  of  Jackson  up  the  valley,  he  put  the  first  division  of  his  corps 
in  motion  for  Centreville,  under  General  "Williams,  leaving  only  the  division 
of  Shields  and  some  Michigan  cavalry  in  Winchester. 

Spies  informed  Jackson  of  the  weakening  of  Banks's  army  in  the  Valley, 
and  he  immediately  moved  down  to  attack  him  at  Winchester.  General 
Shields,  who  was  in  immediate  command  there,  had  a  force  of  about  six 
thousand  infantry,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns, 
well  posted  on  a  ridge,  so  as  to  coA-er  the  roads  entering  Winchester  from 
the  south.  This  position  Avas  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
KernstoAvn,  and  tAvo  and  a  half  south  of  Winchester. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  March,  Ashby's  cavalry  drove  in 
Shield s's  jjickets,  Avhen  the  latter  moA'ed  a  small  force  to  oppose  the  assailants. 
While  directing  it  in  person,  his  arm  was  shattered  above  his  elbow  l>y  the 
fragments  of  a  shell,  Avhich  also  Avoundecl  his  side.  He  Avas  prostrated,  but 
Avas  able  to  make  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  encounter  Avith  his  foe  the  next 
day.'  Under  coA'cr  of  the  night  he  pushed  forAvard  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Kimball,  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  to  KernstoAvn,  supported  by  Daum's 
artillery,  Avell  posted.  Colonel  Sullivan's  brigade  Avas  placed  Avithin  support- 
ing distance,  as  a  reserve  in  Kiml)airs  rear.  In  that  order  the  troops  reposed 
until  morning,  A\dien  a  reconnoissance  obtained  no  positive  information  of 
any  Confederate  force  immediately  in  front,  excepting  Ashby's  caAalry. 
General  Banks  believed  General  Jackson  to  be  too  Aveak  or  too  prudent 
to  attack  Shields,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning"  he  departed 
for  Washington  City  by  Avay  of  Haq^er's  Ferry,  in  obedience  to  "  ^^ "gg!*, '^' 
a  summons  from  Head-quarters,  leaving  his  staif-ofiicers  to  start 
for  Centreville  in  the  afternoon.  He  Avas  soon  made  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
the  sounds  of  battle  in  his  rear. 

At  the  time  Avhen  thM  National  scouts  saw  nothing  but  Ashby's  cavalry, 
Jackson's  Avhole  force  Avas  strongly  posted  in  battle  order,  Avith  artillery  on 
each  flank,  in  an  eligible  situation  half  a  mile  south  of  KernstOAvn,  com- 
pletely masked  l>y  Avoods,  Avhich  Avere  filled  Avith  his  skirmishers;  and  within 
an  hour  after  Banks  left  Winchester,  Confederate  cannon  opened  upon  Kim- 
ball. SulliA'an's  brigade  Avas  immediately  ordered  for,Avard  to  Kimball's  sup- 
port, and  a  scA^ere  action  Avas  commenced  by  artillery  on  both  sides,  but  at 
too  great  distance  to  be  A'ery  eflective. 

Jackson  noAV  took  the  initiative,  and,  Avith  a  considerable  force  of  all  arms, 
attempted  to  turn  Kimball's  left  flank,  Avlien  an  actiA'e  body  of  skirmishers, 
under  Colonel  Carroll,  composed  of  his  regiment  (the  Eighth  Ohio)  and  three 
companies  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  Avere  throAvn  forAvard  on  both  sides  of 
the  Valley  Turnpike,  to  oppose  the  moA^ement.  These  Avere  supported  by 
four  guns  of  Jenks's  artillery.  The  Confederates  Avere  repulsed  at  all  points, 
and  Jackson  abandoned  his  designs  upon  the  National  left,  massed  a  heavy 
force  on  their  right,  and  sent  tAvo  additional  batteries  and  his  reser\'es  to  sup- 


'  Jackson  hafl  ten  regiments  of  A'ir<rlnui  infantry,  with  2T  cannon  ami  290  cavalry.  His  force  was,  ncconl- 
inir  to  Pollard,  '•  6000  men,  with  Captain  McLaughlin's  battery  of  artillery,  and  Colonel  Ashby's  Cavalry."— 
First  Year  of  the  War,  284. 
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BATTLE   OF  KERXSTOWK 


JAMES   SHIELDS. 


mons  "  StoneAvall   bvisrade." 


port  tlie  movement.  With  this  combined  force  he  pressed  forward  to  turn 
and  crush  his  adversary's  left.  Daum's  artillery  could  not  check  the  move- 
ment, and  imminent  peril  threatened 
the  Union  army.  Informed  of  this, 
Shields,  who  from  his  bed  was  in  a 
measure  conducting  tlie  battle,  order- 
ed Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler's  brigade'  to 
the  support  of  Kimball,  and  directed 
the  latter  to  employ  all  of  his  dispo- 
sable infantry  in  an  attempt  to  carry 
Jackson's  batteries,  and  then  to  turn 
his  left  flank  and  Inirl  it  back  on  its  cen- 
ter.  The  execution  of  tliis  imi^ortant 
and  perilous  order  was  intrusted  to 
the  gallant  Tyler  and  liis  fine  bri- 
gade. The  Confederates  were  pressed 
back  to  a  stone  fence,  whicli  gave 
them  shelter,  where  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued  with  Jackson's  fa- 
For  a  little  while  the  result  was  doubtful, 
when  the  Fifth  and  Sixty-second  Ohio  and  Tliirteenth  Indiana,  of  Sullivan's 
brigade,  and  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  parts 
of  the  Eighth  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  of  Kimball's  brigade,  hastened  to  the 
support  of  Tyler.  The  combined  forces  dashed  on  the  Confederates,  forced 
them  back  through  the  woods,  and  sent  them  in^fiill  retreat  up  the  Valley, 
with  a  heavy  loss,'  l)ut  in  good  order,  for  their  discipline  was  perfect.  So 
ended  the  Battle  of  Kernstown^. 

The  National  troops  bivouacked  on  the  battle-field  the  night  after  the 
victory,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  began  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
Confederates  toward  Strasburg.  Meanwhile,  Shields,  who  was  satisfied  that 
re-enforcements  for  Jackson  could  not  be  fin*  off,  had  sent  an  express  after 
Williams's  division,  then  far  on  its  way  toward  Centreville.  Banks,  Avho 
was  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  battle,  had  already  ordered  it  back.  He 
also  hastened  to  Winchester,  took  command  in  person,  and  followed  the 
retreating  Confederates  up  the  valley  almost  to  Mount  Jackson.  This 
demonstration  of  Jackson's,  and  information  that  he  might  instantly  call  re- 
enforcements  to  his  aid,  caused  the  retention  of  Banks's  forces  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  the  appointment  of  General  James  Wadsworth  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  left  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the  Xational 
Capital.     He  was  made  military  governor  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  mean  time  General  McClellan  had  been  forwarding  his  forces  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Richmond.  He  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  1st  of  April,  on  which  day  he  sent  to  the  adjutant-general  a 

'  The  Seventh  anrl  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  Seventh  Indiana,  First  Virginia,  and  One  Ilnmlreil  and  Tenth 
.Pennsylvania. 

2  Jackson  loft  behind  2  cannon,  4  caissons,  many  small  arms,  and  .abont  300  prisoners.     He  reported  his 

killed  to  be  SO,  and  his  wounded  at  842.     Shields  reported  270  of  tlie  Confederate  dead  found  on  the  battle-field 

afler  the  rontliet,  and  estiniati-d  Jaekson"s-entire  loss  at  nearly  1500.     The  National  loss,  accordins  to  hi.s  rejiort, 

was  nearly  GOO   men.  of  whom  10:J  wei-e  -killed, -and  441  were  wounded.     Among  the  slain  was  Colonel  Murray. 

(.of  the  Eightyrfourth  Pennsylvania. 
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statement  of  the  muiibcr  and  intended  disposition  of  the  forces  which  he  left 
behind :  a  part  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the  Capital,  and  the  remainder 
for  other  operations  more  I'emote,  but  whose  chief  business  was  to  secure 
Washington  City.  The  number  left  was  a  little  more  than  seventy-three 
thousand.'  A  few  daj'S  later,  he  had  under  his  command,  at  Fortress 
3Ionroe,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  men  (exclusive  of  the  forces 
of  General  Wool),  which  had  been  sent  thither  within  a  little  more  than 
thirty  days,  in  transports  furnished  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  John 
Tucker.^ 

The  movements  of  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  General  Ewell,  and  other  active 
commanders  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  its  A'icinity,  had 
made  it  important  to  strengthen  Fremont  in  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
for  that  purpose  Blenker's  division  of  ten  thousand  men  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  McClellau  left  Washington.  A  further 
reduction  of  the  force  under  his  command  Avas  made  at  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  of  General  Wadsworth,  that  the  troops  left  for  the  imme- 
diate defense  of  Washington  were  insufficient.^  This  matter  w^as  referred  to 
the  Adjutant-General, 
(L.  Thomas),  and  Gen- 
eral E,  A.  Hitchcock, 
and,  on  their  decision 
that  the  force  M\as  inad- 
equate, the  army  corps 
of  General  McDowell 
was  detached  from 
McClellan's  immediate 
command,  aaid  ordered 
to  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  It 
w^as  not  w  i  t  h  d  r  a  w  n 
from  active  co-operation 
with  McClellan.  O  n 
the  contrary,  it  was  in 
a  position,  experts  say,  to  perform  the  best  service  in  such  co-operation, 
while  it  would  serve  the  other  purpose  of  covering  Washington,  for  it  was 
to  occupy  a  position  to  prevent  Johnston  turning  back  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock to  sack  the  National  Capital,  and  also  to  keep  Confederate  troops  in 
that  region  and  over  the  Blue  liidge  from  joining  those  at  Richmond. 


magruder's  iiead-quaeters,  tokktown.* 


1  Of  these  18,000  were  to  remain  in  garrison  at  and  in  front  of  Wasliinston  ;  7,TS0  at  Warrenton  ;  10.S59  at 
Manassas;  35,467  in  tbe  Sheuaniloah  Valley;  and  1,350  on  the  Lower  Potomac— See  McClellan's  Report, 
page  66. 

2  Report  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Tnokcr,  April  5,  1862.  Besklos  the  soldiers,  these  transports,  con- 
sistins:  of  13  steamers,  ISS  schooners,  and  SS  barires,  conveyed  44  batteries,  14.593  beasts.  1,150  wagons,  "4  ambu- 
lances, several  pontoon  bridges,  telegraph  materials,  and  an  immense  amount  of  equipage.  The  only  loss  sus- 
tained in  this  work  of  transjiortation  consisted  of  S  mules  and  9  barges,  the  cargoes  of  the  latter  being  saved. 

3  Wadsworth  reported  his  force  fit  for  duty  at  19.022,  nearly  all  of  them  new  and  imperfectly  disei(dined, 
and  several  of  the  regiments  in  a  disorganized  condition.  At  the  same  time  he  was  under  orders  from  McClel- 
lan to  send  three  regiments  to  the  Peninsula,  one  to  Bndd's  Ferry,  and  4000  men  to  Manassas  and  Warrenton. 
The  absence  of  these  would  reduce  the  force  in  and  around  Washington  to  less  than  15.000  men. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  old  Court-IIouse  (which  was  Masriider's  liead-quarters  in  Torktown"), 
with  the  ruins  of  buildings  near  it.  in  1S63.  It  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  famous  mansion  of  the  Xelson 
family,  which  was  bombarded  during  the  siege  of  Yurktown  in  ITSl. 
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At  this  time  General  J.  B.  Magrudcr,  Avhoni  wo  liavc  already  met  at  Big 
Betlu'l  and  tlie  burning  of  Hampton,  Avas  in  command  of  eleven  thousand 
men  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Yorktown,  which  he  liad  fortified.  Magruder  had 
intended  to  make  his  line  of  defense  as  far  down  the  Peninsula  as  Bi<T 
Betliel,  at  positions  in  front  of  Howard's  and  Young's  Mills,  and  at  Ship 
Point,  on  the  York  River.  But  Avhen  he  perceived  the  strong  force  gathered 
'  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  felt  too  weak  to  make  a  stand  on  his  pro2:)osed  line, 
and  he  j^repared  to  receive  McClellan  on  a  second  line,  on  Warwick  River. 
He  left  a  small  body  of  troops  on  his  first  line  and  at  Sliip  Point,  and  dis- 
tributed his  remaining  force  along  a  front  of  about  tliirteen  miles.  At 
Yorktown,  on  Gloucester  Point  opposite,  and  on  Mulberry  Island,  on  the 
James  River,'  he  placed  fixed  garrisons,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  sfx 
thousand  men,  so  that  along  a  line  of  thirteen  miles  in  front  of  McClellan's 
gi-eat  army,  tliere  were  only  about  five  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  behind 
incomplete  earth-works.  General  ^McClehan  estimated  Magruder's  force  at 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the  eight  thousand 
troops  under  Huger  at  Norfolk,  he  sujjposed  to  be  fifteen  thousand  in 
number. 

When  General  McClellan  arrived  at  Fortress  IMonroe,  he  found  fifty-eight 
thousand  men  and  one  lumdred  cannon  of  his  army  there.  Large  numbers 
of  troops  were  continually  arriving.  Perceiving  the  importance  of  marching 
upon  Magruder  before  he  could  l)e  re-enforced  l)y  Jolmston,  and  hoping  by 
rapid  movements  to  drive  or  capture  him  and  press  on  to  Richmond,  McClel- 
lan put  his  whole  force  then  in  readiness  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  motion  up  the 
Peninsula,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April.  He  had  counted  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  remnant  of  the  naval  force  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
reduction  of  tlie  Confederate  water-liatteries  on  the  York  and  James  rivers, 
and  Flag-ofticer  Goldsborouiili  liad  ofiered  to  extend  such  assistance  in  storm- 
ing  the  works  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  provided  the  latter  position  sliould 
be  first  turned  by  the  army.  He  Avas  reluctant  to  Aveaken  his  force,  for  the 
3Ierrlmacl:  Avas  liourly  expected,  Avitli  renewed  strength,  and  tlie  James  River 
Avas  blockaded  by  Confederate  gun-boats  ou  its  bosom  and  Confederate  bat- 
teries on  its  shore. 

McClellan's  invading  force  moAcd  in  tv.-o  columns,  one  along  the  old 
YorktOAvn  road  and  the  other  l)y  tlie  Warwick  road.  Tliese  Avere  led 
respectiA^ely  by  Generals  Ileintzelman  and  Keyes.     The  former,  on  the  right, 

led  the  divisions  of  Generals  Fitz  John  Porter  and 

Hamilton,  of   the    Third    Corps,    and    SedgA\dck's 

division   of  the    Second  Corps ;  Avhile  Keyes   led 

the  divisions  of  Generals  Couch  and  W.  F.  Smitli, 

of  the  Fourtli   Corps.     Tliey  pressed  forAvard,  and 

on  the  following   day  tlie  right,  accompanied  by 

..=.^r^, ,..  ^  .    ™^™..    -^     McClellan,  Avas  at  Big  Bethel,  and  the  Commander- 

^^&-0'&iS'-'^''^-^':^X''3't-ii^i^  in-chief  made  his  head-ciuarters  at  a  house  A'erv  near 

MCCLELLAN'S  iiEAD-QrARTERs.      tlic  spot  Avliei-c  the  galkut  Grcblc  lell,  ten  months 


1  Tliis  WHS  soniftiiiU'S   o^IIimI   MulIxTi-y  Toiiit,  for   it  is  not  actiui;iy  r.n  ishiml  now,  the  clianiK'l  brtwcen  it 
.qn.l  tho  ronnur  main  having'  bi-en  closod. 
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SCENE   AT  ■WARWICK   COtTRT-IIOUSE.* 


before.'     The  left  was  at  tlie  little  village  of  Warwick  Court  House  at  the 
same  time. 

The  army  moved  slowly  on  until  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  without  any 
impediment  excepting  almost 
impassable  mud,  when  the  ad- 
vance of  each  column  was 
confronted  and  made  to 
halt  by  Magruder's  fortified 
lines,  the  right  near  York- 
town,  on  the  York,  the  left 
near  AVinn's  Mill,  on  tlie 
AYarwick  River.  The  latter 
stream  heads  within  a  mile 
of  Yorktown,  and,  flowing 
across  the  Peninsula,  falls  into 
the  James  River.  In  front  of  these  lines  McClellan's  continually  augmenting 
army  remained  a  month,  engaged  in  the  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  casting  up  intrenchments, 
skirmisliing  frequently,  and  on  one  occasion  making  a  reconnoissauce  in  force, 
Avhich  resulted  in  an  engagement  disastrous  to  the  Nationals.  This  was  by 
the  division  of  General  Smith  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  who  attacked 
the  Confederates  at  Dam  Xo.  1,  on  the  Warwick,"  between  the  "^i"""  i*'- 
mills  of  Lee  and  Winn.  Tlie  movement  was  gallantly  made, 
but  failed.  The  vanguard  of  the  Nationals  (composed  of  four  Yermont  com- 
panies, Avho  had  Avadcd  the  stream,  waist  deep,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of 
Ayre's  batterj',  and  who  were  re-enforced  by  eight  other  companies)  was 
driven  back  across  tlie  river^  Avith  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men,  and  was  poorly 
compensated  by  inflicting  upon  the  foe  the  loss  of  seventy-five  men.  This 
repulse  confirmed  McClellan  in  his  l)elief  that  an  immense  force  of  Confeder- 
ates was  on  his  front,  and  Magruder  (who  had  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  tricks 
to  mislead  his  antagonist)  was  enabled  to  write  truly  on  the  od  of  May,  the 
day  before  he  fled  from  YorktOAvn,  "  Thus,  with  five  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison,  we  stoi:»ped  and  held  in  check  over  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  enemy."^ 

McClellan  had  reasons  for  lieing  extremely  cautious.  His  Government 
was  evidently  Avithholding  from  him  its  perfect  confidence,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  it  miglit,  in  a  degree,  withhold  its  support  also.  The  detachment 
of  Blenker's  division  from  his  command  disturbed  him,  but  when  McDowell's 
corps  was  also  detached,  and  he  was  refused  the  control  of  the  ten  thousand 


1  See  paso  50S.  voliiine  I. 

2  In  this  little  sketch  is  seen  the  liouso,  with  two  chinineys  on  the  outside  of  the  pible  on  the  left,  which 
was  occupied  by  General  Keyes  on  the  nisrht  of  the  4th  of  Aiiril. 

2  Among;  the  really  brave  men  who  fell  at  this  time  was  private  William  Scott,  of  the  Third  Vermont,  who, 
a  few  months  before,  had  been  sentenced  by  McClellan  to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his  post.  Secretiry  Cameron 
jiardoned  him,  anil  no  braver  soldier  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  lie  was  among  the  first  who  crossed 
the  Warwick  River  in  this  movement, 

*  Magruder's  report  to  Cooper.  May  3. 1S62.  A  British  ofBcer  (Colonel  Freemantle).  who  spent  three  months 
with  the  Confederate  army,  says  Maaruder  told  him  ''the  different  dodges  he  resorted  to  to  blind  and  deceive 
McClellan  as  to  his  strength."  and  said  he  was  greatly  amused  and  relieved  "  when  he  saw  that  general  with  his 
niainificent  army  be^rin  to  break  ground  before  miserable  earth-works  defended  by  only  S,000  men." — Freemantle's 
Three  Months  in  tlie  Southern  States, 
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troops  under  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  alarmed.  The  use 
of  all  these  troops  formed  a  part  of  his  plan  of  operations  against  Richmond. 
He  knew  the  ability  and  energy  of  Johnston,  and  anticipated  what  really 
happened,  namely,  the  movement  toward  Richmond  of  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
federate army  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Xational  army  was  in  force 
on  the  l*eninsula.  He  therefore,  from  his  liead-quarters  before  Yorktown, 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Government"  against  a  further  dimina- 
"^'  ~  tion  of  his  force,  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  all  the  available  troops  of.  the  Confederates  not  far  from  his 
position.  "  Do  not  force  me  to  do  so,"  he  said,  "  Avith  diminislied  numbers ; 
but,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  Avill  leave  nothing  undone  to  obtain 
success."  lie  urgently  requested  Franklin's  division  of  McDoAvell's  corjjs  to 
be  sent  to  him,  and  it  was  done. 

Two  days  later,*  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  that  it 
.  .    .,  „      was  clear  that  he  would  have  the  whole  Confederate  force  on 

*  April    (. 

his  hands,  "  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  possibly  more ;"  and  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President,  on  the  same  day,  he 
assured  him  that  his  own  force,  fit  for  duty,  did  not  exceed  eighty-five  thou- 
sand men.  This  statement  astonished  the  President.  McClellan  had 
wearied  him  with  complaints  that  he  was  not  properly  sustained,  when  the 
Government  was  doing  all  in  its  power  for  him  compatible  with  its  para- 
mount duty  to  secure  the  capital.  "Your  dispatches,"  wrote  the  kind- 
hearted  President,'  "  complaining  that  you  are  not  properly 
'  '  sustained,  while  they  do  not  ofiend  me,  do  pain  me  A'ery  much." 
He  then  ex2:)lained  why  Blenker's  division  was  Avithdrawn,  pointed  to  the 
necessity  that  held  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  reminded  the 
General  that  the  explicit  order  that  Washington  should,  "  by  the  judgment 
of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,"  had  been 
neglected,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  detaining  McDowell.  "  There  is  a 
curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  noAV  Avith  you,"  continued  the 
President.  "  When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  a  hundred 
thousand  Avith  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eiijht  thousand  then  Avith  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  aou  Avill 
have  but  eighty-five  thousand  men  Avhen  all  en  route  to  you  shall  haA-e 
reached  you.  Hoav  can  the  discrepancy  of  tAventy-three  thousand,  be  accounted 
for?"'  The  President  then  urged  McClellan  to  strike  a  bloAV  instantly.  "By 
delay,"  he  said,  "  the  enemy  Avill  relatively  gain  upon  you ;  that  is,  he  Avill 
gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enforce- 
ments alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  it  is  indispensable 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  bloAV.  I  am  powerless  to  help  tliis.  You  Avill  do 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  I  always  insisted  that  going  doAvn  the  Bay  in 
search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  Avas  only  shifting 
and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  Ave  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and 
the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  country  Avill  not  fail 
to  note  —  is  now  noting  —  that  the  present  hesitation  to  moA'e  upon  an 
intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated."     The  Pi-esident 

'  This  question  was  not  answered  then,  nor  has  it  been  since.     In  his  final  report,  McClellan  gave  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  but  makes  no  comment  on  the  significant  question. 
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closed  witli  an  assurance  that  he  never  had  a  kinder  feeling  toward  the 
General  than  he  had  then,  nor  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  hira,  so  far  as  in  his 
most  anxious  judgment  he  consistently  could.  His  last  words  were — "  But 
you  must  act." 

McClellan  did  not  heed  the  closing  injunction.  Almost  a  month  longer 
he  hesitated  in  front  of  Magruder's  feebly  manned  lines,  digging  jjarallels, 
forming  batteries  and  redoubts,  and  preparing  for  an  assault  upon  Yorktown 
with  as  much  caution  as  did  the  American  and  French  armies  on  the  same 
field  in  1V81  ;'  and  at  the  close  of  April,  when  his  preparations  were  almost 
completed,  he  reported  the  number  of  his  entire  army  on  the  Peninsula, 
exclusive  of  General  "Wool's  force  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  was  fully 
co-operating  with  him,"  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  Avhereof  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-two  were  present  and  fit  for  duty.  Franklin's  division,  which  he 
so  much  desired,  and  with  whicli  he  promised  to  invest  and  attack  Gloucester 
Point  immediately,  as  the  preliminary  to  an  assault  on  Yorktown,  was 
promptly  sent  to  him ;  but  those  troops,  over  twelve  thousand  strong,  were 
kept  in  idleness  about  a  fortnight  on  the  transports  in  the  York  River, 
because,  as  McClellan  alleged,  his  preparations  for  the  attack  Avere  not  com- 
pleted when  they  arrived.  He  afterwards  complained  that  the  lack  of 
McDowell's  corps  to  perform  the  work  lie  had  promised  to  assign  to  Frank- 
lin, namely,  the  turning  of  Yorktown  by  an  attack  on  Gloucester,  was  the 
cause  of  his  failure  to  attack  Yorktown,  and  "  made  rapid  and  brilliant  ope- 
rations impossible."  Another  and  more  restraining  reason  seems  to  have 
been  the  inability,  during  that  fortnight,  to  decide  whether  to  attempt  to 
flank  his  foe  or  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  until  it  Avas  too  late  to  do 
either. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  been  active.  Magruder,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  made  his  five  thousand  men  deceive  McClellan  Avith  the 
appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  had  kej^t  him  at  bay ;  Avhile 
Johnston,  so  soon  as  McClellan's  moA'cment  Avas  developed,  put  his  army, 
then  on  the  Rapid  Anna,  in  motion  for  Richmond,  and  there  kept  it  Avell 
in  hand  for  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital.  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
AA^as  then  Jefferson  Davis's  Chief  of  Staff",  and  both  he  and  Johnston  con- 
sidered the  Peninsula,  Avith  the  probability  of  the  York  and  James  rivers  on 
each  flank  being  opened  to  the  National  gun-boats,  entirely  untenable. 

Soon  after  McClellan's  arrival  before  YorktoAvn,  Johnston  visited  and 
inspected  the  Avorks  there,  and,  being  satisfied  that  its  defenses  Avere  inade- 
quate, urged  the  military  authorities  at  Richmond  to  AvithdraAV  the  troops, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  that  McClellan  Avould  (as  he  easily  could  have  done) 
capture  YorktoAvn,  and  Avith  gun-boats  and  transports  push  rapidly  to  the 
head  of  the  Peninsula.  Johnston's  desire  Avas  to  concentrate  all  his  forces 
around  Richmond,  and  give  the  National  troops  a  decisive  battle  there.  He 
was  overruled ;  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  if  possible, 

'  He  established  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Ship  Point,  on  the  Poquosin  Ilivor,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  York  Iliver.  Ilis  first  parallel  was  opened  at  about  a  mile  from  Yorktown.  and  under  its  pro- 
tection batteries  were  cst;ihlished  alons  a  curved  line  extending  from  the  York  River  on  the  risht  to  the  head 
of  the  Warwick  River  on  the  left,  with  a  cord  about  a  mile  in  length.  He  constructed  H  batteries  and  3 
redoubts,  and  fully  armed  them  with  he.avy  siege-guns,  some  of  them  lOO-pounders  and  20l3-pounders. 

2  McClellan's  dispatch  to  the  President,  April  7,  1SC2. 
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until  Hngcr  might  dismantle  the  fortifications  at  Xorfolk,  destroy  the  naval 
establishment  there,  and  evacuate  the  seaboard.'  At  that  time  the  whole 
sea-const  beloAV  Xorfolk  to  St.  Augustine,  excepting  at  Charleston  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  was  in  possession  of  the  National  forces.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  Peninsula  temporarily,  re-enforcements  were  sent  doAvn 
from  Richmond  when  it  was  known  that  McClellan  Avas  intrenching,"  and 
Johnston  took  command  at  Yorktown  in  person. 

The  spectacle  "was  now  exhibited  of  one  party  nervously  hesitating  to 
strike,  while  the  other  party  was  as  nervously  anxious  to  flee  from  the  ex})ected 
blow.  And  here  began  that  series  of  tardy  movements  which  distinguished 
McClellan's  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  in  Avhich  disease  consumed  more 
brave  men  than  the  storms  of  battle  swept  away.^ 

''■Battle-fields  of  the  South,  hy  a,n  Enslisli  Combatant,  pase  109.  'isir.?>\\\ntoma.y&(Camp(iign8ofthe 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  page  103)  that  this  exposition  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Confederate  commander 
was  given  to  him  bj'  Johnston  himself. 

2  General  Magrriider,  in  his  report,  declared  that  he  expected  an  attack  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
McClellan,  and  his  troops  slept  in  the  trenches;  ''but,"  he  said,  "to  my  utter  surprise,  he  permitted  day  after 
day  to  elapse  without  an  assault"'  In  a  few  days  Mat;ruder  perceived  earth-works  rising  in  front  of  his,  and 
took  heart  "Re-enforcements,"  he  said,  '"began  to  jxmr  in.  and  each  hour  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  anxiety  passed  from  my  mind  as  to  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  us." 

5  Twenty  of  the  thirty  d.ays,  during  which  the  armj'  lay  before  Yorktown.  were  stormy  ones.  Heavy  thun- 
der-showers followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  wearied  and  heated  men  who  worked  in  the  trenches, 
or  who  were  on  duty  under  arms,  were  compelled  to  rest  on  the  damp  ground  at  night,  by  which  they  were 
chilled.  Fevers  followed.  "  In  a  short  time,"  says  Dr.  Marks,  "the  sick  in  our  hospitals  were  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  many  died  so  suddenly  that  the  disease  had  all  the  aspect  of  a  plague." — The  Peninsula  Carn- 
X>aign  in   Virginia,  by  Rev.  .T.  .T.  Marks,  D.  D..  page  13S. 

General  J.  G.  B.arnard,  McClellan's  Engineer-in-Chief,  in  his  report  to  his  eomm.ander  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  says,  after  speakini  of  the  toils  of  the  troops  for  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lying  in  the  swamps  of 
Warwick  :  '•  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege,  but  disease  took  a  fe.arful  hold  of  the  army ;  and  toil  and  hardships, 
unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  combat,  impaired  their  morale.  We  did  not  carry  with  ns  from  Yorktown  so 
good  an  army  as  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained  by  the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  our 
heart's  content." 
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a  1862. 


ENERAL  McCLELLAN'S  batteries  Avould  all  have 
been  ready  to  open  on  the  Confederate  works  on  the 
morning  of  the  6  th  of  May  f  but  there 
was  then  no  occasion  for  their  use,  for  those 
works  were  abandoned.  So  early  as  the  30th  of  AiDril, 
Jefterson  Davis  and  two  of  his  so-called  cabinet,  and 
Generals  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Magruder,  held  a  council 
at  the  Nelson  House,'  where,  after  exciting  debates,  it 
was  determined  to  evacuate  Yorktown  and  its  dependencies.  A  Avholesome 
fear  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Nationals,  whose  missiles  had  already  given  a 
foretaste  of  their  terrible  power,  and  also  an  expectation  that  the  National 
gun-boats  would  speedily  ascend  the  two  rivers  flanking  the  Confederate 
Army,  caused  this  prudent  resolution.  The  3ferrlmack  had  been  ordered  to 
Yorktown,  but  it  had  so  great  a  dread  of  the  watchful  little  Monitor  that  it 
remained  at  Nox'folk.  Already  some  war-vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  transports 
Avith  Franklin's  troops,  as  we  have  observed,  were  lying  securely  in  Posquo- 
tin  River,  well  up  toward  Yorktown.  These  considerations  caused  immediate 
action  on  the  resolutions  of  the  council.  The  sick,  hospital  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  camp  equipage  were  speedily  sent  to  Richmond,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  May,  the  Confederate  garrisons  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
and  the  troops  along  the  line  of  the  WarAvick,  fled  toward  Williamsburg. 
Earlv  the  next  morning''  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the 

.  .  '  May  4. 

Secretary  of  War  that  he  Avas  in  possession  of  the   abandoned 


1  This  \v:is  a  lai'ce  brick  liouse  in  Yorktown,  which  belonired  to  Governor  Nel- 
son, of  Viri;inia,  an<l  was  occupied  iiy  Cornwallis  as  head -quarters  dnringa  part  of 
the  period  of  the  sie}.'e  of  that  post  in  ITSl.  when,  at  theinstance  of  the  owner,  who 
was  in  command  of  Virginia  militia  encased  in  the  siege,  it  was  bombarded  and 
the  Britisli  General  was  driven  out.  When  the  writer  visited  Yorktown  in  1S4S, 
the  w.alls  of  that  house  exhibited  scars  made  by  the  American  shells  and  round 
shot  on  that  occasion.  When  he  was  there  in  1S6G  the  house,  which  had  survived 
two  sieges  more  than  eighty  years  apart,  was  still  well  preserved,  and  the  scars  made 
in  the  old  War  tor  Independence  were  j-et  visible.  At  his  first  visit  he  found  the 
grave-y.ard  attached  to  the  old  Parish  Church  in  Yorktown,  ami  not  far  from  the 
Nelson  House  (in  which  two  or  three  generations  of  the  Nelson  family  were 
buried),  in  excellent  condition,  there  being  several  tine  monuments  over  the 
graves  of  leadinc  members  of  that  family;  but  at  his  last  visit  that  cemetery 
was  a  desolation — those  monuments  were  mutilated,  and  the  place  of  the  steeple 
of  the  Church  (which  the  Confederates  used  for  a  quarter-master's  depot,  and  whose  walls  and  roof  only  were 
preserved)  was  occupied  by  a  signal-tower,  erected  by  Magruder.  The  Nelson  house  was  used  as  a  hospital  by 
tne  Confederates. 
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post,  and  added  :  "  Xo  time  shall  be  lost.     I  shall  push  the  enemy  to  the 
wall.'" 

At  that  hour  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  had  begun  T)y  the  cavalry 
and  horse-artillery  under  General  Stoneman,  followed  along  the  Yorktown 
rpad  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Joseph  Hooker  and  Philip  Kearney,  and 
on  the  Winn's  Mill  road,  which  joins  the  former  within  two  miles  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, by  the  divisions  of  Generals  W.  F.  Smith,  Darius  X.  Couch,  and 
Silas  Casey.  Those  of  Generals  Israel  B.  Richardson,  John  Sedgwick,  and 
Fitz-.John  Porter,  were  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  to  be  ready  to 
go  forward  as  a  supjjorting  force,  if  required,  or  to  follow  Franklin's  division, 
which  was  to  be  sent  up  the  York  River  to  West  Point,  to  co-operate  with 
the  pursuing  force  on  the  flank  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  seize  that  terminus  of 
the  Richmond  and  York  River  railway.  General  Heintzelman  was  at  firs^ 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  pursuit,  but  the  General-in-Chief  changed 
his  mind,  and  directed  General  Edwin  Y.  Sumner,  his  second  in  command,  to 

go  forward   and    conduct  the  opera- 
■^r-rm^.  tions    of    the    pursuers.     McClellan 

remained  at  Yorktown,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of 
Franklin  up  the  York. 

The  Confederates  had,  some 
months  before,  constructed  a  line  of 
strong  works,  thirteen  in  number, 
across  the  gently  rolling  plateau  on 
which  Williamsburg  stands.  These 
were  two  miles  in  front  of  that  city 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  right  resting  on  a  deep 
ravine  near  the  James  River,  and  the 
left  on  Queen's  Creek,  near  the  York 
River.  The  principal  work  was  Fort 
Magruder,  close  by  the  juiK'tion  of 
the  Yorktown  and  Winn's  Mill  roads.  It  was  an  earth-work  with  bastion 
fi'ont,  its  crest  measuring  nearly  half  a  mile,  surrounded  by  a  Avet  ditch,  and 
heavily  armed.  The  others  were  redoubts,  similar  to  those  cast  up  around 
Washington  City.  At  these  works  the  retreating  Confederates  left  a  strong 
rear-guard  to  check  the  pursuers,  while  the  main  body  should  have  time  to 
place  the  Chickahominy  River  between  it  and  the  advancing  Nationals. 


EDWIN    V.    SUMNEE. 


'  Yorktown  presented  to  the  victors  evidences  of  great  precipitation  in  the  final  departure  of  the 
well  as  deliberate  preparation  for  a  diabolical  reception  of  the  Nationals  after  the 
flight  of  the  garrison.  The  Confederates  left  most  of  their  heavy  guns  behind 
them,  all  of  which  were  spiked.  They  also  left  their  tents  standing;  and  near 
wells  and  springs,  magazines;  in  the  telegraph  office,  in  carpet  bags  and  barrels  of 
flour,  and  on  grassy  places,  where  soldiers  might  go  for  repose,  they  left  buried 
torpedoes,  so  constructed  and  planted  under  bits  of  board,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  of  man  or  beast  would  explode  them.  By  these  infernal  machines  several 
men  were  killed,  and  others  were  fearfully  wounded  Mr.  Lathroii.  Iliintzelman's 
telegrajdi  i)]irrator.  had  his  foot  blown  off  above  the  ankle.  ''The  rebels.'"  wrote 
General  McCkllan.  ''have  been  guilty  of  the  most  murderous  and  barbarous  con- 
duct in  planting  torpedoes  here.  I  shall  make  the  prisoners  remove  them  at  their 
peril."  By  his  order  some  Confederate  officers,  who  were  prisoners,  were  com- 
pelled to  search  for  and  exhume  them.  They  knew  where  they  were  planted, 
and  it  was  a  titling  work  for  such  men  to  perform. 
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When  Stoneman  approached  these  lines  he  Avas  met  by  Confederate  cav- 
alry, and  these,  Avith  the  guns  of  Fort  Magruder  and  its  immediate  support- 
ers, caused  him  to  halt,  fall  back  about  four  miles,  and  wait  for  the  inlantry. 
Hearing  of  this  repulse,  Hooker,  who  was  not  lar  in  the  rear  of  a  brick 
church  on  the  Yorktown  road,  was  impatient  to  move  forward,  but  the  way 
Avas  blocked  by  Smith's  division.  Tlierefore  he  sought  and  obtained 
leave  of  Ileintzelman  to  throw  his  command  on  the  Hampton  or  Warwick 
road ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Sumner,  with  Smith's  division,  moved  on  to  the 
point  Avhere  Stoneman  was  halting,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  Hooker  pressed  forward  along  the  Hampton  road, 
and  took  position  on  the  left  of  Smith's  at  near  midnight.  Rain  Avas  then 
falling  copiously,  and  the  roads  Avere  rendered  almost  impassable.  There  all 
rested  uiitil  daAvn,"  Avhen  Hooker  again  pressed  forAvard,  and  at 
half-past  five  came  in  sight  of  the  Confederate  Avorks,  the  spires  °^^%^' 
of  Williamsburg  appearing  in  the  distance  across  the  open  level 
land.  Before  the  Nationals  for  nearly  half  a  mile  the  Avay  Avas  obstructed 
by  felled  trees,  and  the  open  plain  beyond  Avas  thickly  dotted  Avith  rifle- 
pits. 

KnoAving  that  thirty  thousand  troops  Avere  Avithin  supporting  distance  of 
him,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Potomac  Army  Avithin  four  hours'  march.  Hooker 
made  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confederate  Avorks,  believing  that  he 
could  sustain  a  conflict  luitil  aid  might  reach  him,  if  needed.  At  half-past 
seven  o'clock  General  Grover  AA^as  directed  to  make  the  attack,  by  sending 
into  the  felled  timber  the  First  Massachusetts  on  the  left,  and  the  Second 
NeAv  Hampshire  on  the  right,  Avith  orders  to  skirmish  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
open  fields,  to  pick  off"  the  Confederate  sharp-shooters  and  artillerists.  At 
the  same  time  the  EleA'enth  Massachusetts  and  TAventy-sixth  Pennsylvania 
Avere  directed  to  form  on  the  right  of  the  Ncav  Hampshire  regiment,  an<l  ad- 
vance as  skirmishers  imtil  they  should  reach  the  YorktoAvn  road  ;  Avhile 
Weber's  battery  Avas  pushed  forAvard  into  the  open  field,  Avithin  seven 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  Magnider.  This  dreAV  the  fire  of  the  Confederates, 
Avhich  killed  four  of  the  artillerists  and  droA'e  off*  the  remainder.  The  battery 
Avas  soon  re-manned  by  volunteers  from  Osborn's,  and  Avith  the  assistance  of 
Bramhall's,  Avhich  Avas  noAV  l)rought  into  action,  and  also  sharp-shooters.  Fort 
Magruder  Avas  soon  silenced,  and  the  Confederates  in  sight  on  the  plain  Avere 
dispersed, 

Patterson's  brigade  (Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  New  Jersey)  Avas 
charged  Avith  the  support  of  these  batteries,  and  Avas  soon  heavily  engaged 
Avith  Confederate  infantry  and  sharp-shooters,  Avho  noAV  appeared  in  gi-eat 
numbers.  Hitherto  the  opponents  of  the  Nationals  Avere  composed  of  only 
the  Confederate  rear-guard ;  noAV  Longstreet's  diA'ision,  Avhich  had  passed 
on  tlirough  Williamsburg,  had  been  sent  back  by  Johnston  to  support  that 
rear-guard,  for  the  pressure  of  the  pursuers  Avas  greater  than  the  hitherto 
tardy  movements  of  McClellau  had  given  reason  to  expect.  These  Avere 
fresh  and  strong,  and  Hooker  Avas  compelled  to  send  the  First  Massachusetts 
and  Seventieth  and  Seventy-second  Ncav  York  (Excelsior  Brigade),  under 
Brigadier-general  Grover,  to  the  aid  of  Patterson.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  and  TAventy-sixth  Massachusetts  had  reached  the 
YorktOAvn  road,  and  Colonel  Blaisdell,  Avho  led  them,  was  directed  to  clear 
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that  "way  for  the  advance  of  the  National  forces,  and  form  a  connection  with 
Hcintzelman's  corjis. 

Hooker  was  sorely  pressed.  The  Confederates 
wei'e  heavily  massed  in  front  of  Patterson  and 
his  supports.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  he  sent 
a  note  to  Ileintzelman,  asking  immediate  assist- 
ance. That  officer  Avas  absent,  and  Hooker  Avas 
obliged  to  fight  on  unaided.  At  one  o'clock  the 
battle  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
Hooker's  last  regiments  (Seventy-third  and  Sev- 
enty-fourth Xew  York)  liad  been  sent  into  the 
fioht.  He  Avas  losing  hcaA'ih"  and  makino:  nOr 
apparent  head-Avay,  for  as  the  conflict  ])ro- 
gressed  fresh  Confederate  troops  imder  Pickett, 
Gholson,  Pryor,  and  others  hastened  back  from 
the  direction  of  the  Chickahominy  to  assist  their 
struggling  comrades,  until  a  large  portion  of 
Johnston's  army  in  that  region  Avere  in  the  con- 
flict. Three  times  the  Confederates  had  made 
fierce  charges  on  Hooker's  center,  Avith  the  hope 
of  breaking  his  line,  but  Avere  repulsed,  and  as 
often  the  places  of  the  defeated  ones  AA'cre  filled 
with  fresh  troojjs.  Once  a  dash  Avas  made  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Magru- 
der,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  fiA^e  of  Weber's  guns,  and  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  prisoners. 

For  almost  nine  consecutiA'e  hoiirs  Hooker's  diA'ision  fought  the  foe 
unaided,'  excepting  by  the  brigade  of  General  J.  J.  Peck,  of  Couch's 
division,  Avhich  arrived  on  the  field  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Avas  posted  on 
Hooker's  right.  There  it  acted  as  a  continually  repelling  foil  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Confederates,  until  near  niaclit,  Avhen  it  Avas  relieved  bA'  tAvo  other 
of  Couch's  brigades.  Finalh'  the  ammunition  of  some  of  Hooker's  regi- 
ments,  and  also  of  the  artillery,  began  to  fail,"  and  no  supply  train  had  yet 
come  up.  The  rain  had  made  much  of  the  road  betAveen  YorktoAvn  and 
Williamsburg  an  almost  impassable  slough,  through  which,  and  OA'er  the 
little  Avooded  hills,  Avhose  trees  the  fugitives  had  cast  in  the  way,  and  across 
miry  raAines  coursed  by  SAVollen  brooks,  cannon  and  Avagons  had  to  be 
dragged  Avith  almost  a  snail's  pace.  Hooker  had  called  rejieatedly  on  Sum- 
ner for  help,  but  could  get  none,  for  that  officer  had  ordered  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops  in  hand  to  the  right,  under  Hancock,  to  keep  the  Confederates 
in  check  in  that  direction,  and  to  flank  the  Avorks  if  possible.^  So  he  fought 
on,  maintaining  his  ground  until  betAveen  four  and  five  o'clock,  when  the 
gallant  and  dashing  Philip  Kearney  came  up  with  his  division,  Avith  orders 

•  Ilooker  found  it  impossible  to  use  cavalry  to  advantage,  and  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  proffered 
services  of  Bri<:adier-2cneral  Emory,  and  of  Colonel  Averill  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  exeeptins  for  re- 
connoiterinsr  purposes.  To  Averill.  and  Lieutenant  McAlisler  of  the  Enfrineers.  Hooker  ])ublioly  expressed  his 
thanks;  the  latter  having  carefully  reconnoitered  such  of  the  Confederate  works  as  were  concealed  from  view. 

^  Sorae  of  the  shattered  regiments  were  supplied  with  ammunition  for  a  time  only  from  the  cartridge-boxes 
of  their  fallen  comrades  on  the  field. 

3  "  History  will  not  be  believed."  said  Ilooker.  in  his  report  of  the  battle  (May  10. 1562).  "  when  it  is  told  that 
my  division  were  permitted  to  carry  on  this  unequal  strucsle  from  morning  until  night  unaided,  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  30,000  of  their  comrades  with  arms  in  tlieir  hands.     Nevertheless  it  is  true." 
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from  Ileintzelman  (wlio  with  liis  staff  had  arrived  on  the  ground  early  in  the 
afternoon)  to  relieve  Hooker's  worn  and  fearfully  thinned  regiments.  Kear- 
ney pressed  to  the  front,  and  Hooker's  troops  withdrew  from  the  fight  and 
rested  as  a  reserve.  They  had  lost  in  the  battle  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  of  their  companions. 

Kearney  deployed  Berry's  brigade  to  the  left  of  tlie  Williamsburg  road, 
and  Birney's  to  tlie  right,  and  at  the  same  time  two  companies  of  Poe's 
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Second  Michigan  were  pressed  forward  to  cover  the  movement,  and  drive 
back  Confederate  skirmishers,  who  were  almost  silencing  the  National 
batteries.  Thus  Major  Wainwright,  Hooker's  chief  of  artillery,  was  en- 
abled to  collect  his  gunners  and  re-open  the  fire  from  several  quiet  pieces. 
At  that  moment  the  fearfully  shattered  New  Jersey  Fifth  went  promptly  to 
their  support.  The  battle,  which  was  lagging  when  Kearney  arrived, 
was  renewed  with  spirit,  and  the  Nationals  began  to  slowly  push  back 
their  foe. 

The  heavy  felled  timber  prevented  all  direct  forward  movement,  and 
Kearney  ordered  the  Thirty-eighth  New  York  (Scott  Life-guard),  Colonel 
Hobart  Ward,  to  charge  down  the  road  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in  the  center 
of  the  abatis  by  their  flank.  This  duty  Avas  gallantly  performed,  with  a  loss 
to  the  regiment  of  nine  of  its  nineteen  officers.  It  did  not  quite  accom|)lish 
Kearney's  full  desire,  and  he  ordered  the  left  Aving  of  the  Fortieth  New  York 
(Mozart),  Colonel  IJiley,  to  charge  up  the  &pen  field  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in 
reverse.  Riley  Avas  hotly  engaged  in  front,  and  the  movement  Avas  per- 
formed under  the  lead  of  Captain  ]\Iindil,  Birney's  chief  of  staff,  an<l  the 
Confederates  Avere  driven  out.     By  this  time  the  rear  brigade  of  the  division 
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had  "been  Lrouglit  up  by  General  Jameson,  and  a  second  line  was  established 
under  a  severe  fire.  Disposition  "was  at  once  made  fur  further  vigorous 
operations,  Avhen  profound  darkness  fell  upon  the  armies,  the  struggle  ceased, 
and  the  -wearied  National  soldiers  rested  on  the  soddened  battle-field. 

Meanwliile  Hancock 
had  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  his  flank  move- 
ment. He  had  been  dis- 
patched by  General  Smith 
at  an  early  houi',  with 
about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men,'  to  seize  ai;d 
hold  an  unoccupied  re- 
doubt at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion, "which  had  been 
thro"wn  up  Ijy  ]Magruder, 
but  was  unknown  to 
Johnston  and  his  ofiicers.  It  Avas  upon  a  high  bank  above  a  ravine  com- 
manding a  dam  on  Cub  Dam  Creek,  a  little  tributary  of  Queen's  Creek,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the  Yorktown  road.  Hancock  crossed  the 
creek,  took  jjossession  of  the  redoubt  without  opposition,  and  also  of  another 
one  twelve  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  it,  which  was  unoccupied.  Two 
more  redoubts  stood  between  these  and  Fort  Magruder,  and  a  few  shells  and 
the  bullets  of  sharp-shooters  soon  drove  the  Confederates  from  them.  But 
Hancock's  force  was  too  small  to  make  their  occupation  by  it  a  prudent  act, 
and  he  determined  to  wait  for  re-enforcements. 

The  occupation  of  the  two  redoubts  on  his  extreme  left  by  Hancock  Avas 
the  first  intimation  that  Johnston  had  of  their  existence.  He  at  once  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  the  position,  for  it  was  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Confederate  line  of  defense,  and  seriously  menaced  its  integrity.  He  directed 
General  Hill  to  send  a  sufticient  force  to  drive  back  the  Nationals,  and  to  this 
duty  General  Jubal  Early,  with  a  force  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops, 
was  assigned. 

Hancock  had  earnestly  called  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  did  not  come. 
Twice  General  Smith  had  been  ordered  to  send  them,  and  each  time  the 
order  was  countermanded  just  as  they  were  about  to  move,  for  Sumner  was 
unwilling,  he  said,  to  risk  the  center  by  Aveakcning  it.  So,  instead  of  re-en- 
forcements, Hancock  received  an  order  to  fall  back  to  his  first  position.  He 
was  slow  to  obey,  for  he  felt  the  importance  of  his  forward  movement,  but 
Avhcn,  at  about  five  o'clock,  he  saw  the  two  redoubts  nearest  Fort  jMagruder 


'  These  consisted  <if  parts  of  his  own,  and  of  Davidson's  bricrade,  ^vhicll  was  then  nnder  his  command.  Of 
his  own  brigade  he  chose  for  this  duty  tlie  Fifth  Wisconsin,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixtli  Maine  ;  !in<l 
from  Davidson's,  the  Seventh  Maine  and  Thirty-ninth  New  Yorlc  Volunteers.  These  were  accompanied  hv 
Lieutenant  Crowen's  New  York  battery  of  six  guns,  and  Wheeler's  battery. 

2  This  is  a  sketch  of  the  appcar,inco  of  the«i'.e  jf  the  dam  when  the  writer  visited  the  spot  in  June,  ISCC. 
It  is  from  a  rude  bridge  then  recently  thrown  across  the  stream.  The  redoubt  was  on  the  high  bank  directly 
over  the  little  figure.  Here  the  bank,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  Peninsula,  presented  layers  of  perfect  sea- 
shells  (mostly  escollop  and  oyster),  the  position  of  which  is  indicared  in  the  sketch  by  the  horizontal  shaded 
lines  near  the  figure.  This  dam  was  destroyed  by  Confederates  while  National  troops  were  crossing  the  creek 
belov?,  and  the  flood  thus  let  loose  drowned  several  soldiers. 
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re-occupied  by  Confederates,  and  a  force  moving  on  liis  front,  and  pressing 
forward  with  the  war-cry  of  "  Bull  Run  !  Bull  Run  !"  he  retired  beyond  the 
crest  of  a  ridge,,  not  far  from  the  dam,  disputing  the  ground  as  he  fell  back, 
and  there  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  awaited  Early's  approach.  When  that 
force  was  within  thirty  paces  of  his  line  he  ordered  a  general  bayonet-charge. 
This  was  executed  with  the  most  determined  spirit.  The  Confederates  broke 
and  fled  with  precipitation,  with  a  loss  of  over  five  hundred  men.  Hancock 
held  his  position  until  Smith  sent  re-enforcements,  by  order  of  McClellan, 
Avho  had  arrived  near  the  field  of  action,  and  soon  afterward  the  contest  ceased 
all  along  the  line.     So  ended  the  Battle  of  Williajisburg.     That  post  was 
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alreadj'  won,  for  Hancock  held  the  key  of  the  position.  McClellan  reported 
the  entire  National  loss  in  this  battle  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  Avere  killed  and  fourteen 
hundred  wounded."  That  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  careful  esti- 
mates, about  one  thousand. 

This  battle,  in  which  so  much  of  the  pi-ecious  blood  of  the  young  men  of 
the  country  was  shed,^  appears  to  have  been  fought  without  any  controlling 
mind  in  charge  of  the  movement,  or  much  previous  knowledge  of  the 
locality  and  the  Confederate  works.     The  Commander-in-Chief  was  twelve 

1  In  this  plan,  a  nnd  b  indicate  the  two  redoubts  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederates,  taken  by  Hancock, 
and  c  the  i>oint  to  which  Stoneman  fell  back  to  wait  for  re-enforceincnts. 

^  McClellan's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Ansnst  4,  1S63  ;  reports  of  his  division  and  brigade  commanders 
engaged  in  the  battle  ;  reports  of  General  Johnston  and  his  subordinate  ofliccrs,  and  oral  and  written  statements 
to  the  author  by  actors  in  the  stru^rsle. 

2  Xo  army  in  the  world  had  ever  exhibited  an  equal  proportionate  number  of  so  many  educated  and  hitihly 
respectable  young  men  as  this ;  and  never  did  greater  coolness  or  valor  appear.  Among  the  scores  of  young  men 
who  perished  early  in  this  campaisn,  and  who  were  good  examples  of  the  best  materials  of  that  army,  were 
Captain  Henry  Hrooks  0"lteilly,  of  the  First  Eegiment,  New  York  Excelsior  Brigade,  and  Lieutenant  William 
De  Wolf  of  Chicago,  of  the  regular  army,  who  had  performed  gallant  service  in  the  battles  of  Belmont  and  Fort 
Donelson.  The  former  fell  at  the  head  of  his  company,  while  his  regiment  was  maintaining  the  terrible  contest 
in  front  of  Fort  Magrnder.  in  the  afternoon  of  the  otli  of  May.  Ho  had  Just  given  the  words  for  an  assault,  "  Boys, 
follow  me!  Forw.ard,  march!"  when  he  fell,  and  soon  expired.  Lieutenant  Dc  Wolf  was  in  charge  of  a  battery 
of  Gibson's  Flying  Artillery  in  the  advance  toward  Williamsburg  on  the  4th,  and  in  the  encounter  in  whieh 
Stoneman  and  his  followers  were  engaged  with  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  whilo 
valiantly  doing  his  duty,  he  was  severely  wounded.  Typhoid  fever  supervened,  and  he  died  a  month  later  at 
Washington  city.  It  would  be  a  delightful  t.ask  to  record  the  names  of  all  the  brave  who  thns  perished  for  their 
country,  but  we  miiy  only  speak  of  one  or  two  now  and  then  as  examples  of  true  patriots  and  representatives  of 
the  Armv  of  Libcrtv. 
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miles  distant  during  most  of  the  battle,  and  did  not  arrive  near  the  field 
until  near  its  close.  A  sudden  change  of  commanders  conducting  the  i)nr- 
suit  seems  to  have  produced  some  confusion  and  misapprehension.  "When 
Kearney  arrived  on  the  field  he  ranked  Hooker ;  and  all  day  long  thei'e  was 
uncertainty  as  to  who  was  in  command,  each  general  appearing  to  fight  as  he 
considered  best.'  In  consequence  of  this  there  was  great  confusion  in  the 
advance.  The  troops  of  difl:erent  commands  became  mixed,  and  much  delay 
ensued.  So  much  was  a  head  needed,  and  so  tardy  were  re-enforcements, 
that  while  Hooker  was  heavily  engaged,  at  noon,  Governor  Sprague  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  rode  in  great  haste  to  Yorktown,  to  urge  McClellan  to  go 
immediately  to  the  front.  "  I  suppose  those  in  front  can  attend  to  that  little 
matter,""  was  his  short  reply ;  but  he  was  finally  induced  to  mount  his  horse 
at  two  o'clock,  and  at  five,  when  Kearney  and  Hancock  were  about  giving 
the  blow  that  won  the  victory,  hi*  approached  the  battle-field,  ascertained 
that  more  than  "  a  skirmish  with  the  rebel  rear-guard  "  was  in  progress,  and 
gave  some  orders.  The  fighting  soon  afterward  ceased,  and  he  counter- 
manded his  order  on  leaving  Yorktown  for  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick  and 
Richardson  to  advance,  and  directed  them  to  accompany  Franklin  to  ^Vest 
Point. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  Longstreet  had  commenced  his  flight 
from  AVilliamsburg  with  such  haste  as  to  leave  nearlv  eiaht  hundred  of  his 
wounded  men  to  become  prisoners,  and  was  following  the  more  advanced  of 
Johnston's  army,  in  a  rapid  march  toward  the  Chickahominy,  McClellan 
telegraphed  to  the  "War  Department,  from  "  Bivouac  in  front  of  "Williams- 
burg," that  the  Confederates  were  before  him  in  force,  probably  greater  than 
his  own,  and  strongly  intrenched.  He  assured  the  Secretary,  however,  that 
he  should  "  run  the  risk  of  holding  them  in  check  there."-  Experts  on  both 
sides  (among  them  several  of  McClellan's  Generals)  declared  their  belief  that, 
had  the  fugitives  been  promptly  and  vigorously  pursued  tlie  next  morning, 
the  National  armv  might  easily  have  folloAved  them  right  into  Richmond  f 
but  the  Commanding  General,  in  his  report,  made  fifteen  months  afterward, 
declared  that  the  mud  was  too  adhesive  to  allow  him  to  follow  the  retreating 
forces  along  the  roads  Avhicli  the  latter  traveled  with  such  celeritv.  Tliev 
were  safely  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  tlie  fortifications  around  Rich- 
mond before  he  was  ready  to  move  forward  from  Williamsburg. 

On  the  morning   after  the  battle"  the  Xational  troops  took 

"^862*''      possession  of  "Williamsburg,   and   General  McClellan,  from    the 

house  of  Mr.  Vest,  Johnston's  late  head-quarters,  telegraphed  to 

the  Secretary  of  "War  a  brief  account  of  the  events  of  the  jirevious  day,  and 

concluded  Avith  the  prediction  tliat  was  so  terribly  fulfilled — "  "We  have  other 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  i.  20. 

-  According  to  the  Confederate  ofHcial  reports,  the  entire  body  of  troops  under  Johnston,  then  beloK  the 
Chickahominy,  did  not  exceed  30.(X»0  in  number,  while  McClellan"s '•  present  and  fit  for  duty  "  (within  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  of  the  iiattle-field)  was  about  lOO.flOO.  The  comraandin?  General  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly uninformed  or  misinformed  coneernin?  the  country  before  him,  durina  this  oampaijrn.  He  refused  to 
receive  information  from  the  loyal  neirroes.  preferrinj  to  take  the  testimony  of  Confederate  prisoners.  He  offi- 
cially declared  that  information  concerning  the  forces  and  position  of  the  enemy  '"  was  vacrne  and  untrust- 
worthy." and  when  he  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsul.i.  he  did  not  know,  he  says,  whether  "so-called 
Mulberry  Island  was  a  real  island,"'  or  which  was  "  the  true  course  of  the  Warwick  Ki  ver  .across  the  Peninsula,'' 
or  that  the  Confederates  had  fortifications  aloncr  that  stream.     See  McClellan's  Eeport,  page  74. 

s  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  i.  23. 
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battles  to  fight  before  reaching  Richmond."  At  Williamsburg  the  pursuit 
really  ended,  and  Johnston  was  permitted  to  place  the  Chickahominy  and 
its  malarious  borders  between  liimself  and  his  tardy  opponent. 

.The  flank  movement  up  the  York  was  not  commenced  in  time  to  perforin 
its  intended  service  as  sucli.  P'ranklin's  long  waiting  division  was  not 
dispatched  for  that  i)urpose  until  tlio 

day    of    the    battle    at   Williamsburg,  ..         ^^^s=:^.- 

Avhen  it  was  debarked  at  Yorktown 
and  re-embarked.  It  arrived  at  the 
head  of  York  tliat  night, 
and  on  the  followin<]:  morn-  "'-.'^L  ' 
ing"  Newton's  brigade  land- 
ed and  took  position  on  a  plain  of  a 
thousand  acres  of  open  land,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the 
streams  that  form  the  York  river.' 
Within  twenty-fours  hours  afterward 
Franklin's  whole  division  had  encamped 
there,  and  gun-boats  had  quietly  taken 
possession  of  West  Point,  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  the  National  flag  was  unfurled  over  that  little  village,  from 
which  every  white  j^erson  had  fled.  In  the  mean  time  General  Dana  had 
arrived  witli  a  part  of  Sedgwick's  division,  but  remained  on  the  transports. 
The  divisions  of  Kichardsojf  and  Porter  soon  followed. 

No  signs  of  Confederate  troops  appeared  at  first,  but  that  night  one  of 
Franklin's  vedettes  was  shot  near  the  woods  that  bordered  the  edge  of  the 
plain.  On  the  following  morning  a  considerable  force  of  Confederates 
was  seen,  when  Dana  landed,  and  the  Sixteenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty- 
second  New  York,  and  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were 
ordered  to  drive  from  the  Avoods  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  body  of  scouts 
lurking  there  in  front  of  a  few  Confederate  regiments.  They  pushed  into  the 
forest  and  were  met  by  Whiting's  division  and  other  troops,  forming  the 
rear-guard  of  Johnston's  retreating  forces,  when  a  spirited  engagement 
began,  chiefly  l)y  Hood's  Texas  brigade  and  Hampton's  (South  Carolina) 
Legion,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  The  contest  was  continued  for 
three  or  four  hours,  when  the  cannon  on  the  gun-boats,  and  batteries  that 
were  speedily  landed,  drove  the  foe  from  their  shelter  in  the  Avoods,  and 
kept  them  at  bay.  In  this  encounter  the  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men,  mostly  of  the  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-Second  New  York. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  small.  The  National  force  now  at  the 
head  of  York  was  sufficient  to  hold  it  firmly,  as  a  secure  base  of  supplies  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

As  we  have  observed,  McClellan's  pursuit  of  Johnston  nearly  ended 
at  Williamsburg,  Avhere  his  sick  and  wounded  were  placed  in  the  buildings 


1  These  are  the  Panmnkey  and  the  Mattapony.  Strictly  speaking,  these  streams  do  not  form  the  York 
Itiver,  for  it  is  really  a  long  estuary  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  two  rivers  are  only  its  chief  affluents. 

•-•  This  was  a  large  brick  house,  on  the  main  street  in  Williamsburg,  belonging  to  William  M.  Vest,  and  was 
used  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies.  Its  appearance  in  June,  1866,  when  the  writer  visited  Williamsburg, 
is  given  in  the  above  sketch. 
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of  tlie  venerable  William  and  Mary  College,  and  in  portions  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  While  these  were  thus  provided  for,  the  men  fit  for 
duty  were  allowed  to  rest  more  than  two  days,  until  the  main  hody  of  the 
army  moving  up  from  the  direction  of  Yorktown  shoidd  ai-rive.  Then,  on,the 
"  Ml  •  1S62  ^^^^'''  ^^'^"*^''^^  Stoneman  was  sent  forAvard  witli  the  advance  to  open 
a  communication  with  Franklin,  at  the  head  of  York,  foUoAved  hy 
SmitlTs  division,  on  the  most  direct  road  to  Kichmond,  hv  way  of  New  Kent 
Court-IIouse.  The  roads  Avore  left  in  a  wretched  condition  by  the  fugitive 
Confederate  Army,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  with  the  advance  portion  of  his 
force,  did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House,'  at  the  head  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Pamunkey,  and  about  eighteen  niiles  from  Richmond,  mitil  the 

IGth.       He    arrived    at 
Tun  stall's     Station',    on 
the  Ivichmond  and  York 
1  liver    railway,    on  the 
iNth,  and  on  the  22d  he 
made  his  head-quarters 
r.t  Cool  Arbor,-  not  far 
from     the    Chickahom- 
r.iiny,      and      lietween 
eight    and    nine    miles 
from   Ivichmon<l.      His 
advanced    light    troops 
h.ad   reached    Bottom's 
bridge,  on  tlie   Chieka- 
hominy,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Xew  Kent  road,  two  days  before.      The  Con- 
federates had  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  left  the  ]>oint  uncoA'ered.      Casey's 
?' Mav  20      division  of  Keyes's  corps  Avas  throAvn  across,''  and  occupied  the 
heights    on    the    Richmond    side  of  the    stream,    supported    by 
Ileintzedman. 


THE  iioDEns  ••  WHITE  norsE."' 


'  The  ••  White  Ilonse,"  as  it  was  called,  was  the  property  of  Mary  Custis  Lee.  a  great-grandd.ausrhter  of 
I.Irs.  AVashinsrton,  daughter  of  Geor^'e  AA'.  P.  Custis.  the  adopted  son  of  AVashington.  and  wife  of  the  Confederate 
Comm.ander,  Kohert  E.  Lee.  It  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  dwellinj;  known  as  '-The  White  House,"'  in 
which  the  widow  Custis  lived,  and  where  the  nupti.al  ceremoniesof  her  marriage  with  Colonel  George  Washing- 
ton were  performed.  That  ancient  house,  then  so  honored,  had  been  destro3-ed  about  thrty  years  before,  and 
the  one  standing  there  in  lSG-2  was  only  a  modern  structure  bearing  the  ancient  title.  It  was  occupied,  when 
the  war  broke  out.  by  a  son  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  wife  and  some  of  the  family  (^f  Lee.  who  were  there,  lied 
from  it  on  the  approach  of  the  National  army,  at  the  time  we  are  considering.  The  first  officer  who  entered  the 
house  found,  on  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  main  passage,  the  following  note : — 

"  Northern  Soldiers,  who  profess  to  revere  Wash  in  ston.  forbear  to  desecrate  the  home  of  his  first  married 
life — the  property  of  his  wife — now  owned  by  her  descendant. 

(Signed)  "A  Gp.-vxDDArr.uTr.r.  of  Mks.  AV.vsiiixgtox." 
See  77(6  Siege  of  Richmond^  by  Joel  Cook,  jiage  169. 

This  misrepresentation,  made  to  save  from  injury  property'  that  was  not  in  existence  until  more  than  thirty 
years  after  AA'ashini'ton's  death,  had  the  effect,  for  a  Avhile,  to  have  it  guardL-<l,  by  order  of  the  Commanding 
General,  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  the  Tomb  of  tlie  Father  of  his  Country.  Members  of  the  Second  regi- 
ment of  cavaliy,  of  which  Robert  E.  Lee  was  Lieutenant-colonel  when  he  abandoned  his  Hag.  were  detailed  to 
guard  the  house ;  and  so  sacred  was  it  heid  to  b  %  that  the  suffering  sick  soldiers,  who  greatly  needed  the  shelter 
of  its  roof,  were  not  allowed  even  to  rest  upon  the  dry  ground  around  it.  The  false  story  of  its  history  was 
soon  exposed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  fate  that  overtook  the  property  of  other  rebellious  A'irginians. 

-  Cool  Arbor  derived  Its  name  from  a  tavern,  at  a  delightful  place  of  summer  resort  in  the  woods  for  the 
Richmonil  people,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  derivation  of  the  name  determines  its 
orthography.  It  has  been  erroneously  spelled  Coal  Harbor  and  Cold  Harbor.  The  i)icture  on  the  next  page  is  a 
view  of  the  house  known  as  New  Cool  Arbor,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  yet  standing  when  the 
writer  visited  the  spot  in  -June.  1SG6.  It  was  on  a  level  jilain,  and  near  it  was  a  National  cemetery  into  which 
the  remains  of  the  slain  Tnion  soldiers  buried  in  the  sn'ronnding  fields  were  then  being  collected  and  rcinterred. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  most  important  movement  had  been  made  in  McClel- 
lan's  rear  by  the  Confederates  at  Norfolk,  and  by  General  Wool  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Wool,  who  saw  the  eminent  advantage  of  the  James  River  as  a 
highway  for  the  snpplies  of  an  army  on  the  Peninsnla,  had,  ever  since 
McClellan  decided  to  take  tliat  route  to  Richmond,  urged  the  Government 
to  allow  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  make  the  breaking 
up  of  the  blockade  of  the  James  an  easy  matter.  But  it  was  not  until  after 
the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  Avhen  President  Lincoln  and  Secretaries  Chase 
and  Stanton  visited  Fortress  Monroe,  that  his  suggestions  were  favorably 
considered.  lie  then  renewed  his  recommendations ;  and  when,  on  the 
Sth,"  he  received  positive  information  that  linger  (who,  with  I>urn-  ^  ^^^  jg^., 
side  in  his  rear  and  IMcClellan  on  his  flank,  saw  that  his  position 
was  untenable)  was  preparing  to  evacuate  that  post,  orders  were  given  for 
an  immediate  attempt  to  seize  Sewell's  Point,  and  march  on  Norfolk. 
Arranfjements  were 
made     with     Commo-  "     '^'"^'^^ 

dore  Goldsborou2:li  to 
co-operate ;  and  a  large 
number  of  troops  were 
embarked  on  trans- 
ports then  lying  in 
PI  a  m  p  t  o  n  R  o  a  d  s. 
Goldsborouofh  attack- 
ed  the  Confederate 
batteries  on  the  point, 
which  I'eplied  with 
spirit.  The  Merrbnack 
came  out  to  assist 
them,  when  the  National  vessels  witlidrew,  and  the  ti'oops  were  disembarked. 
The  enterprise  Avas  abandoned  for  the  time;  but  information  that  reached 
head-quarters  a  few  hours  later  revived  it. 

On  the  following  day  General  Wool,  with  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram  (his 
Inspector-general,  and  an  accomplished  topographical  engineer)  and  Secre- 
tary Chase,  made  a  reconnoissance  towai'd  Willoughby's  Point,  and  along 
the  coast  toward  tlie  sea,  when  it  was  decided  to  land  five  thousand  troops 
at  a  summer  watering-place  called  Ocean  View,  by  which  the  works  on 
Sewell's  Point  could  be  taken  in  reverse,  and  a  direct  route  to  Norfolk 
be  opened.  The  troops  were  again  embarked,  and  a  bombardment  was 
opened  on  Sewell's  Point  from  Fort  Wool,  in  the  Rip  Raps,'  to  deceive  the 
Confederates  with  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  renew  the  attempt  to  land 
there. 

At  a  little  past  midnight,  the  troops,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry," 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Brioradier-o-cneral  Max  Weber,  were 
in    readiness    for    debai'kation    at    Ocean    View,    and    early    hi    the    morn- 


M  <I.ELLAy"s    Iir.AIlQlTAKTEKS    AT   COOL    Ai:UO!!. 


^  An  unfinished  fortification  tliat commamlcd  the  fntrance  to  Hampton  Roads,  in  front  of  Fortress  >ronroe. 
It  was  at  tirstcalled  Fort  CallMun.     Its  name  was  chanired  to  Wool,  in  honor  of  the  veteran  General. 

2  The  troops  composing  the  expedition  consisted  of  the  Tenth,  Twentieth,  and  Ninety-ninth  New  York  ; 
Sixteenth  Massachusetts;  First  Delaware;  Fifty-eighth  Pennsylvania;  one  hundred  mounted  riflemen;  Fol- 
let's  battery  of  light  artillery,  and  Howard's  battery. 
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ing"  a  landing  "was  effected  unopposed,  inider  tlio  direction  of  Colonel  Cram. 

The  water  "was  so  shallow  that  the  troops  were  compelled  to  pass 
"^is6>^^'     •'if^^io^"'^  on  jjlatforms  laid  on  old  canal  barges.     The  entire  moA'c- 

ment  was  successful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
General  Wool,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  the  two  Secretaries,  and 
Generals  Mansfield  and  Viele,  took  cemmand  in  person.  The  infantry  were 
immediately  pushed  forward  to  secure  the  bridge  over  Tanner's  Creek.' 
They  found  it  on  fire,  and  received  shot  from  cannon  ou  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.  Supposing  this  to  indicate  intended  opposition,  tlie  artillery 
Avas  hurried  forM'ard,  but  on  its  arrival  the  foe  had  disappeared.  The  troops 
pushed  forward,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  lines  of  the 
strongly  intrenched  camp  of  the  Confederates,  where  they  found  twenty- 


WOOL  8   LANDING-PLACE   AT   OCEAN   TIE-W^. 


nine  mounted  cannon,  but  no  troops.  Onward  they  marched,  and  just 
before  reaching  the  city  they  were  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Mayor  with  a  proposition  to  sxirrender  the  town.  Huger  had 
been  instructed  not  to  attem})t  to  hold  the  city  against  any  demonstration 
of  National  troops ;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  Wool  had  landed 
at  Ocean  A'iew,  he  turned  over  Norfolk  to  the  keeping  of  Mayor  Lamb,  and 
Avith  his  troops  fled  towards  Richmond.  Norfolk  was  formally  surrendered 
to  Genei'al  Wool ;  and  from  the  City  Hall  he  issued  an  order  announcing  the 
fact,  appointing  General  Viele  Military  Governor,  and  directing  that  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  peaceable  citizens  should  be  carefully  protected. 
The  venerable  commander  then  rode  back  to  Ocean  YicAV  (thus  making 
a  journey  on  horseback  that  day  of  thirty-five  miles),  and  reached  Fortress 
Monroe  at  near  midniirht  witli  the  i)leasino:  iutellio;ence  of  his  success,  for  the 
anxious   President  and  Secretary  of  War.     On  the  following  morning  lie 

1  By  reference  to  the  map  on  page  399,  volume  I.,  the  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment. Ocean  View  was  on  Willoughbj-'s  beach,  about  at  the  edge  of  the  map,  and  the  outward  road  was  the 
one  followed  by  the  troops. 
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received  publicly  expressed  thanks  for  his  achievement.'  At  dawn  the  same 
morning  a  bright  light  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk,  and  then  an  ex- 
plosion was  heard.  The  fleeing  Confederates  had  set  the  JSIerrimack^ 
other  vessels,  and  tlie  Navy  Yard  on  fire,  and  by  a  slow  match  communicating 
with  her  magazine,  the  monster  ram  was  blown  into  fragments.'-  SewelFs 
Point  and  Craney  Island,  both  strongly  fortified,  were  abandoned.*  The 
Confederate  gun-boats  in  the  James  River  fled  toward  Richmond,  and 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  Avas  opened  to  the  National  vessels.^  The 
Confederates  destroyed  all  they  could  by  fire  before  they  departed,  but  left 
about  two  hundred  cannon  in  fair  condition,  to  become  spoils  of  victory. 
Two  uufinislied  armored  vessels  were  among  those  destroyed. 

While  the  stirring  events  we  have  just  considered  Avere  occurring  in 
Southeastern  Virginia,  important  military  movements  were  seen  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  adjacent  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
There  were  three  distinct  Union  armies  in  that  region,  acting  independently 
of,  l)ut  in  co-operation  Avith,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  One  Avas  in  the 
Mountain  Department,  under  Fremont ;  another  in  the  Department  of  the 
Shenandoali,  under  Banks  ;  and  a  third  in  the  ncAvly  created  Department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  under  McDoAvell.  At  aboi;t  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  early  in  April,  General  Fremont  Avas  at  Franklin,  in  Pendleton 
County,  over  the  mountains  Avest  of  Harrisonburg,  Avith  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;  General  Banks  Avas  at  Strasburg,  in  the  Yalley,  Avith  about  sixteen 
thousand  ;  and  General  McDoAvell  Avas  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, Avitli  thirty  thousand. 

When  the  appearance  of  McClellau  on  the  Peninsula  drew  Johnston's 
main  body  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  defense  of  Richmond,  Washington 
AA'as  relieved,  and  McDoAvelFs  corps  Avas  ordered  forAvard  to  co-operate  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  for  this  purpose  Shields's  division  Avas 
detached  from  Banks's  command  and  given  to  McDoAvell,  making  the  force 
of  the  latter  about  forty-one  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  guns.  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  the  National  forces  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  April, 
when  "  StoncAvall  Jackson,"  Avho,  as  Ave  haA^e  observed,  was  driven  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  after  his  defeat  by  Shields  at  KernstoAvn,  again  com- 
menced often  si  ve  operations. 

Jackson  remained  a  fcAA'  days  at  Mount  Jackson,  after  liis  flight  from 
AVinchcster,  and  then  took  a  position  between  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 

'  "The  skillful  anil  gallant  movements  of  Major-general  John  E.  Wool,  and  the  forces  imder  his  command," 
said  Secretary  Stanton,  in  an  order  issued  by  direction  of  the  President,  on  the  lUh,  "which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  Norfolk,  and  the  evacuation  of  strong  batteries  erected  by  the  rebels  on  Sewell's  Point  and  Craney 
Island,  and  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  Merrimack,  are  regarded  by  the  President  as  among 
the  most  important  successes  of  the  present  war  ;  he  therefore  orders  that  his  thanks,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  be  communicated  by  the  War  Department  to  Alajor-general  John  E.  AVool,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  command,  for  their  gallantrv  and  good  conduct  in  the  brilliant  oi)erations  mentioned." 

2  The  J/(' /•;■//;( rtcV-,  then  in  command  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  was  at  Craney  Island,  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Norfolk  and  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  James  Piver.  The  land  troops  had  fled  without 
informing  Tatnall  of  the  movement,  and  the  unfortunate  old  man,  seeing  the  Navy  Yard  in  ilames.  and  all  th;'. 
works  abandoned,  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  destroy  his  ship  and  fly,  for  with  his  best  efforts  he  could  not 
get  her  into  the  James.Eiver. 

3  Craney  Island  was  much  more  strongly  fortified  now  for  the  defense  of  Norfolk  than  it  was  in  1813.  See 
LoxHing'si  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  M'ar  of  1S12  Captain  Case,  of  the  Navy,  w:is  the  first  man  to  land  on 
the  abandoned  Island,  and  to  pull  down  the  ensign  of  rel>elli(>n  and  jilaee  th<'  National  flag  there. 

■»  Reports  of  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram  and  Flag-oflicer  Goldsborough ;  Narrative  of  Henry  J.  llaymond  ;  Letter  of 
General  Wool  to  the  author,  May  23,  1862. 
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Joali  aiitl  Swift  Run  Gap,  eastward  of  Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham  County. 

Tliere  he  was  joined"   by  the  division  of  General  11.  S.  Ewell, 

"'^^oi,^"'     from  Gordonsville,  and  also  two  brigades  under  Edward  S.  John- 

1862.  ^  ^ 

son,  who  had  an  independent  command  in  Southwestern 
Virginia.  Jaekson's  entire  foree  was  now  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  while 
General  Banks  was  lying  at  Harrisonburg,  not  far  away,  his  force  reduced 
to  about  five  thousand  men  by  the  withdrawal  of  Shields's  division. 

Jackson  Avas  watching  Banks  closely,  with  orders  to  hold  him,  Avhile 
General  Lee,  with  a  strong  column,  should  push  beyond  the  liappahannock 
to  cut  off"  the  communication  Ijetwcen  Winchester  and  Alexandria,'  when  he 
Avas  startled  by  the  information  that  one  of  Fremont's  brigades,  under  Gen- 
eral Milroy,  Avas  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Monterey,  either  to  join 
Banks  or  to  fill  upon  Staunton.  He  perceiA^ed  that  such  a  junction,  or  tne 
occupation  of  Staunton,  might  give  to  the  Nationals  the  possession  of  the 
Shenandoah  ^"alley,  and  he  took  immediate  measures  to  prevent  the  catastro- 
phe. Leaving  EavcII  to  Avatch  Banks,  he  moved  rapidly  upon  Staunton,  and 
from  that  point  sent  Johnson,  Avith  five  brigades,  to  attack  Milroy.  The  lat- 
ter, greatly  outnumbered,  fell  Ijack  to  the  Bull  Pasture  Mountains  and  took 
post  at  ^McDoAvell,  thirty-six  miles  Avest  of  Staunton,  Avhither  Schenck  hast- 
ened Avith  a  part  of  his  brigade  to  assist  him.  Jackson  had  also  hurried 
from  Staunton  to  assist  Johnson,  and  on  the  8th  he  appeared  Avith  a  large 
force  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  National  camp,  and  commenced  planting  a 
battery  there.  Milroy  led  a  force  to  dislodge  him,^  and  for  about  five  hours 
a  battle,  A'arying  in  intensity,  was  fought  Avith  great  gallantry  on  both  sides. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Schenck  (avIio  ranked  Milroy)  saAV  that 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  Avas  untenable,  and  by  his  direction  the  Avhole 
force  retreated  during  the  night  to  Franklin,  having  lost  tAvo  himdred  and 
fifty-six  men,  of  Avhom  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Avere  only  slightly 
Avounded.  Jackson  reported  a  loss  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  of  Avhom 
three  hundred  and  ninety  Avere  Avounded.  Among  the  latter  Avas  General 
Johnson.  It  AA'as  a  fairly  draAvn  fight,  and  yet  Jackson,  Avhose  troops  largely 
outUTimbered  the  Nationals,  and  had  every  advantage  of  position,  sent  a 
trumpet-toned  note  to  Ewell  the  next  morning,  saying,  "  Yesterday  God 
gave  us  the  A'ictory  at  McDowell." 

Jackson  pursued  the  Nationals  to  Franklin,  Avhere  he  heai'd  from  EavcII 
that  Banks  Avas  evidently  preparing  to  fly  from  Hari'isonburg.  So  he  hast- 
ened back  to  McDoAvell,  recrossed  the  Shenandoah  mountains  to  Lebanon 
Sulphur  Springs,  rested  a  little,  and  then  pressed  forAvard  to  fall  upon  Banks. 
The  latter  had  tied  to  Strasburg  pursued  by  EavcII,  and  Jackson  pushed  on, 
joining  the  latter  at  Ncav  Market.  Then  he  led  the  united  forces  into  the 
Luray  Valley,  betAveen  the  Massanutten  Mountain  and  the  l^lue  Ridge,  and 
hastened  toward  Front   Royal,  to  cut  ofl*  B.anks's  retreat  in  that  direction, 


1  On  the  5th  of  May  Leo  wrote  to  Ewell  that  he  h:iil  ordered  North  Carolina  troops  to  report  to  him  at  Gor- 
donsville, and  saiil :  ••  I  desire  that  those  troops  shall  i:ot  be  drawn  to  Swift  Run  Gap  unless  your  necessities 
require  it.  the  object  being  to  form  a  strong  column  for  the  purpose  of  moving  beyond  the  Kappahannock.  to  cut 
off  the  enemy's  communication  between  Winchester  and  Alexandria." — Autograph  letter  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
This  was  precisely  such  a  movement  as  the  Government  anticipated,  and  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  h.ad  not  the  corps  of  McDowell  been  left  for  its  defense. 

2  These  consisted  of  the  Twenty-fifth.  Thirty-second.  Seventy-fifth,  and   Eighty-second   Ohio  and  Third 
Virginia,  with  a  G-poundor  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bowen. 
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if    he    should    attempt   to  join    McDowell    by  way   of  the    Manassas    Gap 
railroad. 

Ashby's  cavalry  so  perfectly  masked  this  movement  that  Banks  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  almost  without  a  wai'nhig  Ewell  fell"  with  crush- 
in<T  force  on  the  little  garrison  of  Front  Royal,  of  about  a  thou-     "   ^^^^  ' 
sand  men,  under  Colonel  Kenly.'     That  gallant  Marylander  made 
a  spirited  resistance  against  the  overwhelming  force,  ten  times  his  own  in 


o^—^-^^^*^     L'^^^-^j^-'v-t.^ 


FAC-siMiLf:  OF  Jackson's  note  to  eweli..' 

number,  but  he  was  driven  from  the  town.  lie  made  a  stand  on  a  ridge  a 
mile  distant,  from  which  he  was  soon  pushed  across  the  river.  He  attempted 
to  burn  the  bridge  behind  nim  over  the  Shenandoah,  but  failed.  His  pur- 
suers put  out  the  flames,  and  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  Ashby 
and  Flournoy,  Avhen  he  again  gaA'C  battle.     In  that  encounter  he  Avas  severely 

'  These  were  composed  of  two  companies  each  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania  and  Fifth  New  York 
cavalry,  one  company  of  Captain  Mapes's  Pioneers,  and  a  section  of  Knapp's  battery.  Kenly  was  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  road  and  brid^xes  between  Front  Royal  and  Strasbura:.  One  company  each  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts,  Third  \>'isconsin,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  were  posted  along  that  road. 

When  the  writer  was  at  Nashville,  early  in  May,  1806,  he  was  permitted  bj-  General  Ewell,  then  residing 
there,  to  peruse  and  make  extracts  from  the  manuscript  records  of  his  lirigade,  kept  by  liis  youns  adjutant.  In 
it  was  the  statement,  that  when  Ewell's  force  was  near  Front  Koyal,  a  young  woman  was  seen  running  toward 
them.  She  had  '•made  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  Yankees,"  and  she  sent  word  to  General  Jackson,  by  oflicers  who 
went  to  meet  her,  "  to  push  on — only  one  regiment  in  the  town,  and  that  might  be  completely  surprised  ;  if  we 
pressed  on  we  might  get  the  whole."  This  "young  lady"  was  the  afterw.ard  notorious  rebel  spy.  Belle  Coyd, 
"who  was  to  my  eye,"  recorded  the  adjutant,  '-pleasant  and  lady-like  in  appearance,  and  certainly  had  neither 
'freckled  face,  red  hair  and  large  mouth,'  as  the  Xew  York  Herald  said  she  had.  She  seemed  embarrassed  by 
the  novelty  of  her  position,  and  very  au.xious  that  we  shouUl  push  on." 

"  See  page  553,  volume  I. 

3  This  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  Jackson's  entire  note  to  Ewell,  with  all  its  blots,  carefully  copied  from  the 
original,  kindly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  author  by  the  late  Frank.  Henry 
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wounded,  and  himself  and  seven  liundred  of  his  men,  Avith  a  section  of  rifled 
10-j)onnders  and  his  entire  supply-train,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.' 

Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  iinsusj^icious  of  great 
danger  being  so  near,  when,  at  evening,  he  was  startled  by  intelligence  of 
Kenly's  disaster,  and  the  more  astounding  news  that  Jackson,  at  the  head  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men,"  was  rapidly  making  his  way  toward  Win- 
chester. It  waiS  Jackson's  intention  to  cut  Banks  off  from  re-enforcements 
and  capture  or  disperse  his  troops.  Banks  had  perceived  his  danger  too  soon, 
and  with  his  iisual  energy  and  skill  he  resumed  his  flight  down  the  valley  at 

nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,"  his  train  in  front,  escorted  by 
1862         cavalry  and  infantry,  and  with  a  rear-guard  or  covering  force  of 

cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
General  .John  P.  Hatch.  The  vanguard  was  led  by  Colonel  Dudley  Donnelly, 
and  the  center  by  Colonel  George  II.  Gordon. 

Just  as  the  column  had  passed  Cedar  Creek,  three  miles  from  Strasburg, 
word  came  that  the  train  had  been  attacked  at  Middletown,  two  miles  farther 
on.  The  news  was  instantly  followed  by  a  host  of  frightened  fugitives,  refu- 
gees, and  wagons,  "  which,"  says  Banks,  "  came  tumbling  to  the  rear  in 
wretched  confusion."  The  column  was  instantly  reorganized,  with  the  train 
in  the  rear,^  and  Colonel  Donnelly,  pushing  on  to  Middletown,  encountered 
a  small  Confederate  force  there,  Avhich  was  easily  driven  back  on  the  Front 
Royal  road  by  Knipe's  Forty-sixth  Pennsyhania,  supported  by  Cochran's 
New  York  Battery  and  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  H.  Brown.  Broadhcad's  First  Michigan  cavalry  now  took  the  lead,  and 
soon  reported  the  road  clear  to  Winchester,  thirteen  miles  below  Middle- 
town  ;  but  before  Banks's  main  body  had  all  passed  the  latter  village,  the 
Confederates  occupied  it  in  large  numbers.  The  rear-guard  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  Strasburg.  Making  a  circuit  to  the  Northward,  Tomp- 
kins's First  Vermont  cavalry  rejoined  Banks  at  Winchester  the  next  morning, 
and  De  Forest's  Fifth  New  York  cavalry  made  its  way  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Potomac  with  a  train  of  thirty-two  wagons  and  man^^  stragglers, 
and  joined  Banks  at  Clear  Spring.  The  main  column  meanwhile  had  moved 
on  and  encountered  a  Confederate  force  near  Newton,  eight  miles  from  Win- 
chester, Avhich  was  repulsed  by  the  Second  Massachusetts,  Twenty-eighth 

New  York,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana ;  and  by  midnight'  the 
^^    '     extraordinary    race    for   Winchester    was    won    by  Banks,    who 
had    made    a    masterly    retreat    with    very    little    loss,    and    had    concen- 
trated his  infantry  and  artillery  tliere.     Broadhead's  cavalry  first  entered 
the  city. 

1  On  the  same  day  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Forty-fourth  Oliio,  under  Colonel  George  Crook,  stationed  at  Lewis- 
burg,  in  West  Virginia,  «ere  furiously  .attacked  by  General  Ueth.  with  three  Virginia  regiments  of  Confederates. 
The  assailants  were  soon  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  arms,  400  prisoners,  and  about  100  killed  and  wounded  besides. 
Colonel  Crook,  who  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  lost  11  killed  and  51  wounded.  Ileth  arrested  pursuit  by  burning 
the  bridge  over  the  Greenbrier  River. 

-  His  force  consisted  of  Ashby's  cavalry,  the  britrades  of  Winder,  Campbell,  and  Fulkerston,  the  coniniand  of 
General  E.  S.  Johnson,  and  the  division  of  General  Kwell,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Elzy,  Taylor, 
and  Trimble,  the  Maryland  line,  consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  and  Brockenborough's  l)attery.  under  General 
George  H.  Stewart,  and  the  Second  and  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  P'lournoy. 

3  In  view  of  a  possible  necessity  for  a  return  to  Strasburg.  Banks  sent  Captain  Abert.  of  the  Topograjihical 
Engineers,  to  pi-epare  the  Cedar  Creek  bridge  for  the  flames.  Abert  and  the  accompanying  troops  (Zouaves 
d'Afrique,  Captain  Collins)  were  cut  off  from  the  column,  had  a  severe  skirmish  at  Strasburg,  and  did  not  rejoin 
the  army  until  it  was  at  Williamsport,  on  the  Potomac. 
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The  retreating  troops  found  very  little  tijiae  for  rest.  The  Confederates, 
composed  entirely  of  Ewell's  corps,  were  closing  around  them  in  vast  num- 
bers compared  to  their  own.  Banks's 
force  was  less  than  seven  thousand 
effective  men,  with  ten  Parrott  guns 
and  a  battery  of  6-pounders,  smooth- 
bore cannon.  Tlie  Confederate  force 
was  full  twenty  thousand  in  number. 
The  leaders  of  the  latter  felt  confident 
that  on  the  morrow  they  would  see 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  their 
opponents.  Yet  they  did  not  idly 
revel  in  these  pleasing  anticipations. 
Like  a  vigilant  soldier,  as  he  was, 
Ewell,  who  bivouacked  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Winchester,  began 
operations  to  that  end  before  the 
dawn.  The  equally  vigilant  Banks 
was  on  the  alert,  and  at  daylight  his 
troops  were  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  the  right,  was 
strongly  posted  on  a  ridge,  a  little  south  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  Donnelly 
was  in  charge  of  the  left.  ISTear  the  center,  the  troops  were  well  sheltered 
from  their  foes  by  stone  walls.  General  Hatch  (who  was  cut  off  at  Middle- 
town),  with  Tompkins's  cavalry,  had  rejoined  the  army  just  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  battle. 

The  battle  opened  furiously  in  front  of  Winchester."  Ewell  «May25, 
had  placed  a  heavy  body  of  troops  on  the  Berry  ville  road,  to  pre- 
vent re-enforcements  reaching  Banks  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  regiments 
were  heavily  massed  on  the  National  right,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
turning  it.  This  danger  was  so  boldly  and  bravely  met,  that  the  Confede- 
rates were  kept  in  check  for  five  hours  by  a  steady  and  most  destructive 
fire.' 

In  the  meantime  Jackson's  whole  force  had  been  ordered  up,"  and  Banks's 
signal  officers  reported  the  apparition  of  regimental  standards  in  sight  that 
indicated  a  strength  equal  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  Union  com- 
mander perceived  that  further  resistance  would  be  only  a  prelude  to  destruc- 
tion. In  anticipation  of  this  contingency,  his  trains  had  been  sent  toward 
the  Potomac,  and  now  an  order  for  retreat  Avas  given.  Under  a  most  galling 
fire  of  musketry  the  army  broke  into  a  column  of  march,  and,  covered  by  a 
rear-guard  composed  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Third  AYisconsin, 
passed  rapidly  through  Winchester,  assailed  in  the  streets  by  the  secession- 


1 "  One  regiment,"  says  Banks  in  his  report,  "  is  represented,  by  persons  present  during  the  action,  and  after 
the  field  was  evacuated,  as  nearly  destroyed." 

2  The  battle  thus  far  had  been  foudit  by  Ewell  without  the  aid  of  Jackson,  and  even  without  his  knowledge 
of  what  was  occurring  in  front  of  Winchester,  for  he  was  seven  miles  in  the  rear.  So  ignorant  was  he  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  front,  that  at  the  moment  when  Banks  was  about  to  retreat.  Colonel  Crutchfield  came 
to  Ewell  with  orders  from  Jackson  to  fall  back  to  Newton,  seven  miles  distant,  for  the  Nation.als  were  being 
heavily  re-enforced.  Jackson  supposed  Ewell  to  be  four  or  five  miles  from  Winchester,  when,  as  we  have 
observed,  he  had  encamped  within  a  mile  .and  a  half  of  the  city  the  evening  before.  It  is  evident  from  the  man- 
uscript daily  record  of  Ewell's  brisade,  consulted  by  the  writer,  that  to  Ewell,  and  not  to  Jackson,  is  due  the 
credit  of  driving  Ranks  from  Winchester, 
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ists  of  both  sexes.'  On  leaving  the  city  in  some  confusion  (but  finally  in  good 
order),  it  moved  rapidly  on  toward  Martinsburg,  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
in  three  columns,  and  reached  that  point  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  the 
Avearied  and  battle-worn  soldiers  rested  less  than  two  hours,  and  then,  press- 
ing on  twelve  miles  farther,  reached  the  Potomac,  opposite  Williamsport,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,^  where  soon  afterward  a  thousand  camp-fires  were 
blazincr  on  the  hill-sides.  Jackson  had  halted  his  infantrv  a  short  distance 
from  Winchester,  but  George  II.  Stewart  had  followed  tlie  fugitives  with 
caA'alry  to  ^Martinsburg,  where  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  Three  days 
later  a  Confederate  brigade  of  infantry  drove  a  small  Union  force  out  of 
Charlestown. 

Within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  after  hearing  of  Kenly's  disaster  at 
Front  Royal,  Banks,  with  his  little  army,  had  marched  fifty-three  miles,  with 
an  overwhelming  force  on  his  flank  and  immediate  rear  a  part  of  the  way, 
and  fought  several  skirmishes  and  a  severe  battle.  Jackson  attributed  his 
failure  to  crush  Banks  to  the  misconduct  of  Ashby  and  his  cavalry,  who, 
stoj)ping  to  pillage  the  abandoned  wagons  of  Banks's  train  between  Middle- 
town  and  XcAvton,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after  the 
battle  at  Winchester.^ 

After  menacing  Harper's  Ferry,  where  General  Rufus  Saxton  was  in  com- 
mand, Jackson  began"  as  hasty  a  retreat  up  the  Valley  as  Banks  had 

"  ^ise?"'     "1''^'1g  down  it,  for  he  was  threatened  with  immediate  peril.    Gene- 
ral Shields,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  ordered  to  join  McDowell 
in  a  moA'ement  tOAvard  Richmond,  to  co-operate  Avith  McClellan.     He  reached 
jMcDoAvell's  camp  Avith  eleven  thousand  men  on  the  day  of  the  battle   of 

^ ,,     „,      Winchester.'     On  the  folloAving  daA'    the  President   and   Secre- 

b  May  23.  ^  ,  :::'  . 

tary  of  War  arrived  there,  Avhen  McDoAvell,  Avhose  army  Avas 
then  foity-one  thousand  strong,  Avas  ordered  to  move  toAvard  Richmond  on 
the  26th.  That  order  Avas  countermanded  a  few  hours  later,  for,  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  the  President  and  his  War  Minister  Avere  met  by 
startling  tidings  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  safety  of  the  National 
capital  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  McDowell  Avas  ordered  to  i)ush 
tAventy  thousand  men  into  the  Valley  by  Avay  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, to  intercept  Jackson  if  he  should  reti'eat.  At  the  same  time  Fremont 
was  ordered  by  telegraph  to  hasten  Avith  his  army  over  the  Shenandoah 
Mountain  to  Harrisonbui-g  for  the  same  puvj)Ose,  and  Avith  the  hope  that 
he  and  the  troops  from  McDoAvell  might  join  at  Strasburg  in  time  to  head 

'  "  My  retreatin-r  column,"  said  Batiks,  '•  sufft-red  serious  loss  in  the  streets  of  AVinchester.  Males  and 
females  vied  with  e.ach  other  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  victims,  liy  firing  from  the  houses, 
throwing  hand-grenades,  hut  water,  ami  missiles  of  every  description."— Heport  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  June,  1S6'2. 

Hand-grenades  are  usually  small  shells,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  set  on 
fire  by  a  short  fuse.  They  are  sometimes  made  of  other  forms,  with  a  percussion  ap[)aratus,  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  illustration.  This  kind  is  used  more  on  the  water,  and  has  a  stem  with  guiding 
feathers,  made  of  paper  or  parchment. 

2  Banks's  loss  during  this  masterly  retreat,  exclusive  of  Kenly's  command,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  left  in  hospitals  at  Strasburg  and  Winchester,  was  35  killed,  155  wounded,  and  711  missing, 
making  a  total  of  904.  Only  55  of  his  500  wagons  were  lost,  and  not  a  gun  was  left  behind.  A  large 
amount  of  eomnnssary  and  quarter-master's  stores  were  destroyed.  Jackson's  reported  loss,  includ- 
ing that  at  Front  Royal,  was  0>  killed  and  o'29  wounded.  He  also  reported  that  he  captured  2  guns. 
0.354  small  arms,  and  about  8.0.")0  prisoners,  including  T50  sick  and  wounded.  The  actual  number  of 
prisoners  was  a  little  less  than  3.000. 
HAND  3  Jackson's  Report  to  the  Confedi'rate  '-Secretary  of  War."     "Never,"  he  said,  "have  I  seen  an 

CEF.NADE.  opportunity  for  cavalry  to  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  victory." 
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off  Jackson.    McDowell  obeyed,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  for,  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
crushing  blow  to  us  all." 

Fremont's  army  made  as  rapid  a  march  as  possible  over  the  mountain 
region,  through  drenching  rains,  and  Avith  five  days'  rations  of  hard  bread. 
He  took  a  more  northerly  road  to  the  Valley  than  the  one  from  Franklin  to 
Harrisonburg,  and  reached  Strasburg  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June, 
a  little  too  late  to  intercept  Jackson,  for  the  latter  had  passed  through  that 
town  a  fcAV  hours  before.  Next  morning  Shields's  vanguard  of  cavalry,  un- 
der General  Bayard,  reached  Strasburg,  too  late  likewise  for  the  intended 
service  of  interception.  And  now  began  a  race  up  the  Valley  as  exciting  as 
the  one  down  it  ten  days  before.  Shields  marched  vigorously  up  the  Soutli 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  betAveen  the  Massanntten  Mountains  and  the  Blue 
Ptidge,  along  the  lateral  Luray  Valley,  hoping  to  head  his  foe  at  some  point 
above,  while  Fremont  followed  directly  in  his  rear,  up  the  North  fork,  along 
the  fjreat  pike  to  Harrisonburg.  Tlie  rains  had  swelled  many  of  the  little 
mountain  tributaries  of  the  Shenandoah  into  torrents  too  formidable  to  ford 
Avith  safety,  and  Jackson  destroyed  all  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  sent  cav- 
alry through  the  Massanutten  passes  to  break  doAvn  or  burn  those  in  front 
of  Shields.  Thus  he  kept  his  prisoners  at  least  a  day  in  his  rear,  reaching 
Harrisonburg  on  the  5th  of  June. 

Jackson  noAV  perceived  that  his  only  chance  for  escape  Avas  to  cross  the 
swollen  Shenandoah  at  Port  Republic,  Avhere  there  Avas  a  strong  bridge  ;  so, 
after  a  brief  rest,  he  diverged  to  the  southeast  from  the  pike  io  Staunton, 
for  that  purpose.  Another  object  in  view  Avas  to  prevent  Shields,  who  Avas 
near  at  hand  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the  stream  or  forming  a 
junction  Avith  Fremont,  Avhen  the  united  forces  would  equal  his  OAvn  in 
numbers. 

Jackson's  rear  Avas  Avell  covered  Avith  his  cavalry  (Second  and  Sixth  Vir- 
ginia), under  General  Turner  Ashby.  About  tAvo  miles  from  Harrisonburg 
this  rear-guard  Avas  attacked  by  a  reconnoitering  party  of  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Percy  Wyndhara.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  and  at  first  the 
Nationals  Avere  repulsed,  Avith  the  loss  of  that  leader  and  sixty-three  of  his 
men,  Avho  Avere  made  prisoners.'  General  Bayard  and  Colonel  Cluseret  then 
pushed  forAvard  Avith  cavalry  and  infantrA",  Avhen  Ashby,  hard  pressed,  called 
for  an  infantry  support.  General  SteAvart's  brigade  Avas  ordered  up,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight,  in  AA^hich  the  little  band  of  Kane's  Penn- 
syh^anians  (Bucktail  Ilifles)  performed  uncommon  deeds  of  A-alor.  Kane 
Avas  Avounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  lost  fifty-five  of  his  men.  Ashby  was 
killed.  His  death  Avas  a  severe  blow  for  the  Confederates.  They  regarded 
his  loss  as  equal  to  that  of  a  regiment,  for  he  Avas  one  of  the  most  fearless 
and  enterpi'ising  of  their  caA'alry  commanders. '^ 

Fremont  AA'as  so  close  upon  the  Confederates,  that  the  latter  Avere  obliged 
to  turn  and  fight  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Port 
Republic.     Jackson  left  Ewell  Avith  three   brigades  (Elzy's,  Trimble's,  and 

1  The  record  of  E well's  Adjiitiint,  mentioned  in  note  1,  page  391,  was  kept  in  a  blank  book  captured  at  this 
time,  in  whicl>  Colonel  Wyndhaui  had  begun  to  enter  copies  ef  his  military  orders. 

2  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  Ashby  was  riding  a  hoj-se  that  belonged  to  Lieutenant  AVillis,  his  own 
very  fine  black  Encrlish  stallion  being  in  the  rear.  Willis's  hc<-se  was  the  same  that  was  wounded  under  General 
Jackson  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  He  was  now  killed,  and  .VsJiby  was  on  foot,  just  in  front  of  the  line  of  th« 
Fifty-eighth  A'irginia,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body.     lie  advanced  a  few  paces  an<l  fell. 
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Stewart's)  of  the  rear  division  of  his  army  at  Union  Church,  abont  seven 
miles  fi-om  Harrisonburg,  to  keep  back  the  Nationals  and  gain  time,  ■while  he 
should  throAV  forward  his  own  division  to  cover  the  bridge  at  Port  Republic, 

five    miles    farther  on,   and    prevent 
Shields  from  crossing  it. 

EAvell  strongly  posted  his  force, 
about  five  thousand  strong,  on  a 
ridije  that  crossed  the  road  near  the 
church,  with  his  flanks  well  pro- 
tected by  woods.  This  excellent 
position  was  chosen  by  General 
Elzv.  Trimble  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  center ;  Stewart  was  on 
the  right,  and  Elzy  on  the  left.  In 
that  position  he  was  attacked  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  Tth," 
bv  Fremont,  Avho  had 
moved  out  of  Harrisonburg  at  six 
o'clock,  and  at  nine  was  ready  for 
battle.  Schenck  was  on  the  right,' 
Milroy  in  the  center,-  and  General  Stahl  on  the  Icft,^  forming  a  line  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  lene^th.  Between  jNIilroy's  right  and  Schenck's  left  Avere 
the  Sixtieth*  Ohio,  Eighth  Virginia,  and  the  Garibaldi  Guards  of  Blenkers 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cluseret.  Stahl's  wing  Avas  supported  by 
Bohlen's  brigade,  and  the  remainder  of 

Blenker's  division  Avas    held    as    a   re-  —  ^^^  ^        ^  — 

serve.  The  Nationals  moved  steadily 
to  the  attack,  doAvn  through  a  little 
A-alley  and  i;p  a  slope,  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  conflict  Avas  general  and 
seA'ere.  It  was  specially  so  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  continued  scAcral  hours,  Mil- 
roy and  Schenck  all  the  while  gaining 
ground;  the  former  Avith  hea\'y  loss. 
The  brunt  of  tlic  l)attle  fell  upon  him 
and  Stahl,  and  upon  Trimble  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates.  Stahl's  troops 
finally  gaA'e  way,  and  an  order  was 
giA'^en  at  about  four  o'clock  for  the  Avhole  line  to  fall  back,  at  the  moment 
when  Milroy  had  penetrated  Ewell's  center,  and  was  almost  up  to  his  guns. 
That  daring  soldier  obeyed,  but  Avith  the  greatest  reluctance,  for  he  felt  sure 


UNION    CUUl-.CU   AT  CKOSS    KEYS.' 


'  AVith  the  Thirty-second.  Fifty-fifth,  Seventy-thiri  Seventy-fifth,  and  Eighty-second  Ohio. 

»  With  the  Second.  Third,  and  Fifth  A'iririnia  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio. 

5  With  the  Eighth.  Forty-first,  and  Forty-fifth  Xew  Yoric  and  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  brave  l>uckt.ails  who  survived  the  battle  on  the  previous  day. 

■•  This  little  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  the  church  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  in  October,  1S66. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  and  stood  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  a  short  distance  from  the  Port  Republic  road  from  Harrison- 
bni^.  Its  interior  was  a  ruin,  and  its  walls  showed  many  scars  of  heavy  shot  and  shell.  In  front  of  it  was  a 
cemetery,  in  a  substantial  inclosnre.     Fremont  used  the  church  for  a  hospital. 
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of  victory.  The  Confederates  occupied  tlie  hattle-field  that  night,  and  tlie 
Nationals  rested  where  their  first  line  was  formed  in  the  morning.'  So  ended 
the  Battle  of  Ckoss  Keys.' 

Ewell,  whose  position  was  an  excellent  one,  intended  to  renew  the  battle 
with  his  repulsed  enemy  at  dawn,  hut  was  called  to  aid  Jackson  in  his  ope- 
rations at  Port  Republic.  His  troops  slept  on  their  arms,  and  just  as  day 
was  breaking  they  silently  moved  toward  the  Shenandoah,  carrying  with 
them  all  of  their  woimdcd  comrades  excepting  those  who  were  mortally 
hurt.  Fremont  followed  them  closely"  in  battle  order,  with  3Jil- 
roy  on  the  right,  Blenker  on  the  left,  and  Schenck  in  the  center. 
The  brigades  of  Stahl  and  Bayard  formed  the  reserve. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  stirring  events  at  Port  Republic.  Jack- 
son had  crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  occupying  the  town  when 
Fremont  and  Ewell  were  fighting  at  Cross  Keys.  The  vanguard  of 
Shields's  force,  under  acting  Brigadier-general  Carroll,  had  been  pressing  up 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Shenandoah  from  Conrad's  Store,  and  a  portion  of  it 
had  arrived  near  Port  Republic  almost  simultaneously  with  Jackson's 
advance.  On  Saturday,  the  7th,  Carroll  had  been  ordered  to  hasten  to  that 
point,  destroy  the  bridge,  seize  Jackson's  train,  and  fiill  on  his  flaidv.  With 
less  than  a  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  he  went  forward  and  halted  that  night  within  six  miles  of 
Port  Republic.  He  was  informed  that  Jackson's  train  was  parked  there, 
with  a  large  drove  of  beef  cattle.  With  the  cavalry  and  five  pieces  of  artil- 
lery he  dashed  into  the  town,'  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  ^ 
coveted  prize ;  drove  Jackson's  cavalry-guard  out,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  bridge.  Had  he  burned  that  structure  instantly  he 
miglit  have  ruined  Jackson,  for  he  would  haA^e  ciit  him  off  from  Ewell, 
who  was  figliting  Fremont  a  f(jw'  miles  distant.  But  he  waited  for  his 
infantry  to  come  up,  and  during  that  interval  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior 
force  and  driven  out  to  a  point  two  miles  from  the  town,  where  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  joined  by  General  E.  B.  Tyler  and  his  brigade,  two  thousand 
strong,  who  liad  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  now  took  command.' 

While  awaiting  orders  from  Shields,  Tyler  was  informed  that  the  Con- 
federates were  on  his  front  in  large  force,  endeavoring  to  outflank  him  on  liis 
left,  and  with  all  the  approaches  to  the  town  and  bridge  covered  by 
artillery.  Ewell  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Fremont,  and  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  so  strongly  re-enforced  Jackson  that  the  latter  justly  felt  almost 
invincible.  Tyler  quickly  counteracted  the  flanking  movement  by  employ- 
ing nearly  his  whole  force,  wliich  did  not  exceed  tlirec  thousand  men, 
in  opposing  it.  With  these,  after  being  pushed  back  a  little  by  the  assail- 
ants, he   drove  into   the  woods   about  eight  thousand   Confederates,   some 

1  The  National  loss  in  this  battle  was  664,  of  which  two-thirds  fell  on  Stahl's  briga(li\  The  losses  were  <lis- 
tribnted  as  follows:  Stahl's  brigade,  427 ;  Milroy's,  llS ;  B<ililen''s,  80 ;  Clusoret's,  IT;  Schcnck's,  14;  Buoktail's, 
8.  Schoncli's  brigade  inflicted  a  severe  loss  on  the  foe.  chiefly  by  his  artillery,  while  his  own  force  siiflcred  less 
than  the  others.  One  of  the  companies  of  the  Bucktail  Kifles  lost  all  of  its  olficers,  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned.   Captain  Nicholas  Dunka,  of  Fremonfs  Staff,  was  killed. 

^  On  the  battle-ground  was  once  a  tavern,  whose  sign-board  liad  the  device  of  two  keys  crossed.  Near  it 
was  a  store  and  two  or  tliree  dwellings,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant  the  Union  Church.  This  little  settlement 
was  known  as  the  Cross  Keys. 

3  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  .shows  the  tlieater  of  events  wo  have  just  been  considering  in  this 
chapter,  and  of  some  a  little  later.     It  may  be  consulted  witli  profit  by  the  reader  of  succeeding  chapters. 
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of  whom  then  crossed  over  and  joined  the  regiments  of  General  Winder,  of 
Ewell's  division,  Avhich  Avas  on  Tyler's  riglit,  and  Avliere  a  battle  had  Ijegun 
that  soon  became  heavy.  General  Dick  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  which 
had  lianked  and  attacked  General  Tyler's  left,  but  was  driven  back,  noAV 
made  a  sudden  dash  tlirough  the  woods  that  completely  masked  it,  upon  a 
battery  of  seven  guns  mider  Lieutenant-colonel  ILayward,  and  captured 
it.  With  his  own  regiment  (Sixty-sixth  Ohio),  and  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Ohio,  Colonel  Candy,  Avho  was  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  made  a  spirited 
counter-charge,  and  re-captured  it  with  one  of  the  Confederate  guns,  but  the 
artillery  horses  having  been  killed,  he  Avas  unable  to  take  it  otf.  Listead  of 
the  guns,  he  took  Avith  him,  in  falling  back,  sixty-seven  of  Taylor's  men 
as  prisoners. 

So  overAvhelming  Avas  the  number  of  Jackson's  troops  that  Tyler  Avas 
compelled  to  retreat.  This  Avas  done  in  good  order,  "  save  the  stampede  of 
those  Avho  ran  before  the  fight  Avas  fairly  opened.'"  Tie  Avas  pursued  about 
five  miles,  gallantly  covered  by  Carroll  and  his  cavalry.  '•  Upon  him  I 
relied,"  said  Tyler,  "  and  was  not  disappointed."-  Li  tlie  engagement  and 
retreat  the  Confederates  captured  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
eight  hundred  muskets.  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Port  Repuulic  ;" 
and  Jackson  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  saying — "  Through  God's  blessing 
the  enemy  near  Port  Republic  Avas  this  day  routed,  Avith  the  loss  of  six 
pieces  of  his  artillery."  The  battle  Avas  disastrous  in  its  results,  Imt  glorious 
for  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  National  army  engaged  in  it.  It  Avas  one  of 
the  brilliant  battles  of  the  Avar.'* 

Jackson  kept  Tyler   in  check  until  his   main  body  crossed  the  bridge, 
Avhen  his  rear-guard  set  it  on  fire.       The  sounds  of  battle   and  the  sight 
of  columns  of  smoke  had  hastened  the  march  of  Fremont.     When  he  came 
near  Port  Republic  he  found  the  bridge  hi  flames,  the  Shenandoah  too  deep 
to  be  forded  anywhere,  and  his  enemy  beyond  his  immediate  grasp.     Here 
ended  the   piirsnit — here  ended  the  famous  race  of  Fremont,  Shields,  and 
Jackson  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Avhich  Avas  skillfully  Avon  by  the  latter. 
On  the  folloAving  morning"  the  National  army  began  to  retrace 
its    steps,   and,    in    the   midst    of  a    drenching    rain,    it    reached     "'^'igl/' 
Harrisonburg  toAvard   eA'ening.       Fremont   fell   back    to    jVIount 
Jackson  and  Shields  to  New  Market,  when  both  commanders  Avere  called  to 
Washington.     Jackson  re-crossed  the  Shenandoah  and  encamped  at  Weyer's 
Cave,*  tAvo  miles  from  Port  Republic,  and  on  the   ]  7th  he  Avas 
summoned,   Avith    a    greater   portion  of  his    ai'my,   to    assist   in 
the  defense  of  Richmond. 

The  Avriter,  accompanied  by  tAVO  friends  (  S.  M.  r)uckingham  and  II.  L. 

1  Tyloi-'s  Kcport  to  Shields,  Juiio  1-2,  1S62. 

2  Ki'port  of  General  Tyler  to  General  Shields,  Juno  12,  ISG'2.  The  National  troops  employed  in  this 
strangle  were  the  Seventh  Indiana;  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Twenty-ninth  Oliio;  and  the  First  Vir!.'inia,  with  sec- 
tions of  Captains  Clarke  and  Iluntinston's  Latteries,  on  the  riirht ;  and  the  Ei^dity  fourth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Pennsylvania;  Sixty-sixth  Ohio,  and  sections  of  Captains  Clarke,  Huntinsrton,  and  llobinson's  tiatteries. 
and  a  company  each  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixty -sixth  Ohio,  as  skirmishers,  on  the  left,  which  was  the  key  of  th  ■ 
position. 

'  Port  Republic  is  a  small  villase  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  pleasantl; 
situated  on  a  plain.     It  is  a  post  villacre  of  Rockinsham  County, 

*  General  Ewell  declared  to  the  writer,  that  in  that  encasement  the  Confederate  troops  were  three  to  one  1 1 
the  Nationals  in  number,  .and  that  it  w.as  a  most  g;allant  fight  on  the  part  of  the  l.Ttter. 


400  A   VISIT   TO   THE   SHENANDOAH   REGION. 

Young)^  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  early  in 
October,  186G.  Having  explored  places  made  famous  by  the  exploits  of 
Sheridan  and  others  at  a  later  period  of  tlie  -war,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Winchester,  and  at  Kernstown,  3Iiddleto^-n,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill, 
we  left  Strasburg  for  Plarrisonburo;  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveningf," 
°!!!i.^^'      iu  an  old-fashioned  staLre-coach,  makin<''  three  of  nine  passenirerr. 

ISoo.  ...  .  i  o 

inside,  with  a  remainder  on  the  top.  Our  route  lay  along  the 
great  Valley  Pike  from  Winchester  to  Staunton,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
and  we  Avere  at  breakfast  in  Harrisonburg  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
An  hour  later  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  battle-fields  of  Cross  Keys  and 
Port  Republic,  in  a  well-worn  and  rusty  pleasure-carriage  belonging  to  a 
colored  man,  the  proprietor  of  a  livery-stable,  who  furnished  us  with  an 
intelligent  colored  driver  and  a  good  team  of  horses.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  morning ;  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  the  lofty  hills  of  the  I>lue 
Ridge  on  the  east,  the  Short  Shenandoah  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
Massanutten  range  northward,  Avere  jDcrfectly  defined.  Our  driver  was  a 
competent  guide,  being  familiar  Avith  the  events  and  the  localities  in  that 
region,  and  Ave  anticipated  a  day  of  ])leasure  and  profit,  and  Avere  not 
disappointed. 

A  mile  south  of  Harrisonburg  avc  turned  to  the  left  up  a  rough,  lane-like 
road,  that  skirted  the  field  upon  a  ridge  in  Avhich  xVshby  Avas  killed.  The 
l)lace  of  liis  death  Avas  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  tAVO  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  road.  The  abrupt  southern  end  of  Massanutten  Moimtain,  on  Avhich 
Jackson  had  a  signal-station  Avhile  Banks  lay  near  him,  arose  like  a  huge 
buttress  aboA-e  the  general  IcA'el,  scA'en  miles  to  our  left,  AA'hile  before  us  and 
to  the  right  Avas  a  beautiful  hill  country,  bordered  by  distant  mountain 
ranges.  We  soon  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  Cross  Keys,  sketched  the 
Union  Church  (see  page  396),  that  Avas  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  conflict, 
and  rode  on  to  Port  Republic,  tAvelve  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  Avhere  Ave 
2>assed  OA'er  a  substantial  new  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  one  fired  by  Ewell's 
rear-guard.  After  spending  a  little  time  there,  Ave  rode  through  the  once 
pretty  but  then  dreadfully  dilapidated  and  half-deserted  village,  forded  the 
Shenandoah  (which  Avas  A^ery  shalloAV  because  of  prcA'iously  dry  AA^eather) 
a  little  above  the  toAvn,  and  rode  on  tAvo  miles  to  the  house  of  Abraham 
Mohler,  the  OAvner  of  Weyer's  CaA'e  near  by,  Avhere  Ave  ordered  dinner,  and 
then  proceeded  Avith  a  guide  to  explore  the  famous  caA'ern.  Near  it  Avas  the 
camping-ground  of  Jackson.  We  climbed  a  steep  ridge,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  aboAc  a  tributary  of  the  Shenandoah  at  its  base,  entered  a 
rocky  vestibule,  each  Avith  a  lighted  tallow  candle,  and  Avcnt  doAvn  by  rough 
paths  and  sometimes  slippery  acclivities  far  into  the  aAvful  depths  of  the 
mountain,  along  a  labyrinth  of  Avinding  passages  among  the  rocks.  Cham- 
ber after  chamber,  recess  after  recess,  passage  after  passage  AA^as  A'isited  until 
Ave  AA'ere  many  hundred  feet  from  the  daylight.  Here  Ave  Avere  compelled 
to  stoop  because  of  the  loAvness  of  the  roof;  there  its  glittering  stalactites 
Avere  ninety  feet  above  us  ;  and  everyAvhei-e  Ave  had  the  most  strange  and 
Avonderful  visions  of  caA'ern  scenery.  NoAvhere  did  Ave  find  regularity  of 
forms,  nor  abundant  reasons  for  many  of  the  fanciful  names  given  to  the 
localities,  Avhich  Cooke's  valuable  little  guide-book  contains. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  describe  this  really  great  Avonder 
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of  nature — a  wonder  •worthy  of  a  voyage  across  oceans  and  continents  to 
see  ;'  so  we  will  dismiss  the  consideration  of  it  by  saying  that  we  ascended 
into  upper  air  and  the  sunliglit  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  with  appetites 
that  gave  a  keen  relish  to  a  good  dinner  at  Mohler's,  for  we  had  eaten 
nothing  since  breakfast.  After  dinner  we  rode  on  by  a  good  highway, 
parallel  with  the  Valley  Pike,  toward  Staunton,  passing  the  site  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Piedmont  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  at  sunset,  and 
arrived  at  our  destination  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  We  spent  the  next 
day  (Sunday)  in  Staunton,  and  on  Monday  morning  departed  by  railway  for 
the  scenes  of  strife  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the  hollow  of  Rockfish 
Gap  in  that  range,  and  through  the  great  tunnel.  Magnificent  was  the 
panorama  seen  on  our  right  as  we  emerged  from  that  dark  artificial  cavern 
in  the  mountains.  Skirting  the  great  hill-side  along  a  terrace,  we  saw,  a 
thousand  feet  below  us,  one  of  those  beauteous  and  fertile  valleys  with  which 
the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia  abound.  Others  opened  to  our  view  as  we 
descended  gradually  into  the  lower  country.  We  passed  the  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son, near  Charlottesville,  at  noon,  dined  at  Gordonsville,  and  lodged  that 
night  at  Culpepper  Court-House.  Our  experience  at  the  latter  place  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 


>  This  cave  is  seventeen  miles  northeast  from  Staunton,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Ansusta  County.  It 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  high  hill  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Blue  Kidse,  and  a  llltle  more  than  two  miles  from 
it.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  hunter — a  German  named  Barnanl  Weyer — about  the  year  1S04.  A 
short  distance  from  it,  in  the  same  hill,  is  Madison's  Cave,  so  well  described  by  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  time  when  this  far  greater  cave  was  unkjiown. 
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ATTACK   ON   DREWRY'S   BLUFF. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


THE    AEMT    OF    THE    POTOMAC    BEFORE    EICHMOND. 


E  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  within  a  few  miles,  of 
Richmond,  its  advance  liglit  troops  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  its  commander  at  Cool  Ai-- 
bor. 

When  Huger  fled  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Merrimack 
was  blown  into  fragments,  the  Confederate  gun-boats 
in  the  James  River  retired  to  Richmond,  closely  followed 
■by  a  flotilla  of  armed  A'essels  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  John  Rodgers,  whose  flag-ship  was  the  iron- 
clad Galena.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  3Ionltor, 
Aroostook,  Port  Royal,  and  JSTaiigatuck.  They  moved  up  the  stream  with 
great  caution,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Confederates  had  erected  bat- 
teries on  the  shores  at  difierent  points,  and  it  was  believed  that  guerri- 
llas were  abundant  on  the  banks. 
From  an  armored  look-out  near  the 
mast-head  of  the  leading  vessel,  a 
vigilant  watch  for  these  was  kept, 
but  the  squadron  met  with  no  seri- 
ous impediment  until  it  confronted 
a  formidable  battery  on  a  bank 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
called  Drewry's  Bluff*,  at  a  narrow 
place  in  the  river,  about  eight  miles 
from  Richmond.  Below  this  bat- 
tery were  two  separate  barriers, 
formed  of  spiles  and  sunken  ves- 
sels, and  the  shores  were  Imcd  with 
rifle-pits  filled  with  sharp-shooters. 

The    Galena   anchored   within   six   hundred   yards   of  the   battery,  and 

opened  fire  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning."     An  hour  later 

"  ^SM^^'     '^^^  Monitor  ran  above  the  Galena,  but  could  not  bring  her  guns 

to  bear  upon  tlic  elevated  battery,  and  fell  back.     A  sharp  fight 

■was  kept  up  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  Avhen  the  ammunition  of  the  Galena 

was  nearly  expended.     Then    the  flotilla  withdrcAV.     Rodgers  lost  in  this 

attack   twenty-seven    men,  and  a    100-poundor  rifled  cannon  that  burst  on 

board  the  JVaugatuck,  and  disabled  her.     The   commander  of  the  battery, 


AN  AKMOEED  lOOK-OTJT.l 


1  From  a  sketch  by  J.  H.  Scheie. 
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Captain  E.  Farrand  (once  of  the  National  Xavy),  reported  his  loss  at  fif- 
teen.    Rodgers  fell  back  to  City  Point.' 

The  James  and  York  rivers  were  now  both  oifered  as  a  highway  for  sup- 
plies for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  McClellan  was  left  free  to 
choose  his  base.  He  decided  to  continue  it  at  the  head  of  York  until  he 
should  form  a  junction  with  McDowell's  troops.  The  operations  in  the  She- 
nandoah Valley,  just  recorded,  speedily  postponed  that  junction  indefinitely, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  _ 

McDoAvell  was  ne- 
cessarily detained  to 
fight  Jackson  and 
Ewell,  and  to  watch 
an  active  foe  beyond 
the  Eapid  Anna 
River,  who  was  then 
threatening  Wash- 
ington City. 

The  two  great 
armies  were  now  in 
close  proximity  be- 
fore Richmond,  with 
the  sluggish  marsh- 
bordered  Chickaho- 
miny  between  them. 
Their  first  collisions 
occurred  on  the  23d 
and  24th  of  May: 
one  near  'New  Bridge,  a  short  distance  from  Cool  Arbor,  where  the  Fourth 
Michigan  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  \Voodbury,  waded  the  river,^  and  after  a 


SITE   OF    ST.W    liKIDGE.'^ 


'  The  appearance  of  this  flotilla  in  the  James,  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  McClellan  toward  the 
Chickahominy,  produced  the  greatest  consternation  in  liichmond,  especially  among  the  conspirators.  "Gene- 
ral Johnston  is  falling  back  from  the  Peninsula,"  wrote  a  niece  of  the  chief  conspirator  to  her  mother,  "and 

Uncle  Jeff,  thinks  we  had  better  go  to  a  safer  place  than  Richmond He   is   miserable.     He  tries  to 

be  cheerful  and  bear  up  against  such  a  continuation  of  troubles  :  but  oh.  I  fear  he  cannot  live  long,  if  he  does  not 
get  some  rest  and  quiet!"  In  this  state  of  mind,  the  consi)irator  seems  to  have  sought  refuge  in  a  Christian 
sanctuary.  "Uncle  Jetf.,"  wrote  tlie  pitying  niece,  "was  confirmed  last  Tuesday,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  by  Bishop 
Johns.  He  was  baptized  at  home  in  the  morning  before  church." — See  PoUanl's  Second  Year  of  the  War, 
page  31. 

There  was  a  general  expectation  that  Pichmond  would  be  in  the  bands  of  McClellan  within  a  few  days. 
Every  preparation  was  made  by  the  Confederate  authorities  to  abandon  it.  The  "archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment" were  sent  to  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina,  and  to  Lynchburg.  The  railway  tracks  over  the  bridges  were 
covered  with  [ilank,  to  facilitate  the  passa^'e  of  artillery.  Mr.  Randolph,  the  "  Secretary  of  War,"  said  to  an 
attendant  and  relative,  "  You  must  go  with  my  wife  into  the  country,  for  to-morrow  the  enemy  will  be  here." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  special  train,  the  steam  of  the  locomotive  continually  up,  ready  for  flight. 
—A  Rebel  War  Cleric's  Diary,  ii.  126. 

Disgusted  and  al.armed  by  the  trepidation  of  the  conspirators,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  then  in  session, 
passed  resolutions  (May  11)  calling  upon  the  so-called  "Government  of  the  Confedeiate  States"  to  defend 
llichmond  at  all  hazards,  and  resolved,  with  a  clearness  that  deprived  the  trembling  Confederates  of  every 
excuse  but  fear,  that  "the  President  be  assured  that  whatever  destruction  or  loss  of  property  of  the  State  or 
indiviihials  shall  thereby  result,  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to."  This  action  was  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Johnston,  and  it  is  believed  by  his  inspiration.  Cut  for  this,  the  conspirators  would  have  been  seen 
in  pale  affright  flying  for  personal  safety  to  the  Carolinas. 

^  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  rude  bridge  and  the  locality  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  close  of 
May,  1S66. 

'  In  dry  weather  this  stream  is  fordable  at  all  points,  but  r.ains  render  it  almost  impassable  for  cavalry  and 
artillery.  The  average  width  of  the  river  in  that  vicinity  is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet.  Heavily  timbered 
bottoms  spread  out  from  it,  from  lialf  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  some  places  it  is  bordered  by  extensive 
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SKIRMISH   AT   ELLISON'S   MILL. 


smart  skirmish  captured  thirty-seven  of  the  Fifth  Louisiana,  tlicn  guarding 
that  point,  drove  the  remainder,  and  held  the  position.  The  other  was 
at  and  near  Mechanicsville,  seven  or  eiglit  miles  from  Richmond,  when  a 
part  of  jMcClellan's  riglit  wing  Avas  advancing  toAvard  the  Chickahominy. 
.\t  Ellison's  Mill,  about  a  mile  from  Mechanicsville,  a  part  of  Stoneman's 
command,  with  Davison's  brigade  of  Franklin's  corps,  cncoun- 
-  May  33,     ^gj-gf]^"  t]^g  Confederates  in  considerable  force,  infantrv,  cavalrv, 

1SG"2.  *  * 

and  artillery,  A  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  and  at  sunset  the  Con- 
federates fell  back  to  Mechanicsville,  from  Avhich  they  Avere  driven  across  the 
Chickahominy  the  next  morning.  On  this  ground  a  battle  Avas  fought  a 
month  later. 

This  bold  dash  Avas  folloAved  the  next  day  l)y  an  inspiriting  general  order 
from  McClellan,  that  indicated  an  immediate  advance  of  the  Avhole  army  on 
Ilichmond."     Every  thing  was  ready  for  such  movement.     The  troops  Avero 


:^M%!iFtSiy'  --/^^^ ':  ^'  ^ 
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rested ;  the  material  necessary  for  building  bridges  for  crossing  the  Chicka- 
hominy had  been  prepared  ;^  the  Aveather  Avas  not  A'ery  unfavorable,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  oifer  an  excuse  for  an  hour's  delay.     The  Commander-iu- 


swamps,  traversed  by  small  streams,  that  are  overflowed  after  rains.  The  river  rises  in  the  hill  country  north- 
west of  Kichinond,  and  is  subject  to  a  sudden  increment  of  volume.  With  these  features  and  condition,  it 
formed  a  line  of  great  difflculty  between  the  contending  armies. 

1  The  order  was  read  in  all  tlie  camps.  It  directed  the  troops  .as  thoy  advanced  bej-ond  the  Chickahominy 
to  prepare  for  battle  at  a  moments  notice,  and  to  be  entirely  unencumbered,  with  the  exception  of  ambulances; 
to  carry  three  days'  rations  in  their  haversacks,  and  to  leave  their  knajisacks  with  the  wagons,  that  were  jiarked 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  After  giving  such  directions,  he  told  them  "to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Arm.v  of 
the  Potomac  had  never  yet  been  checked,"^  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  "preserve  in  battle  perfect  coolness  and 
confidence,  the  sure  forerunners  of  success."  This  seemed  almost  like  cruel  irony  to  the  worn  soldiers,  who 
were  painfully  conscious  that  Magruder,  with  5,000  men,  had  "checked  "  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  whole 
month  before  Yorktown. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  Ellison's  Mill  and  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  and  of  a  battle  a  little  later,  as  it  a])peareil 
when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S6G.  The  Confederates  were  posted  on  the  hills,  on  which 
the  houses  .ire  seen  beyond  the  stream,  and  the  Nationals  were  on  the  heights  near  the  Mill,  uj)  which  the  road 
to  Gains's  Mill  passes. 

3  Johnston  had  caused  all  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy  to  be  destroyed.  General  Barnard,  AlcClel- 
l.an's  Chief  Engineer,  says  in  his  report  (pa;;e  ^1),  that  "so  tar  as  engineering  operations  were  concerned,  the 
army  could  have  been  thrown  across  the  river  as  early  as  the  2Sth  of  May,  when  the  Confederates  near  New 
Bridge  could  have  been  taken  in  the  rear,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  any  formidable  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  right  wing."  In  a  review  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  Barnard  says,  "No  very  extensive  work 
was  anticipated,  as  tt.e  bottom  lands  were  quite  dry.  and  no  inundation  had  yet  occuried,  or  was  anticipated. 
General  McClellan  was  not  waiting  for  the  bridges,  but  the  bridges  were  waiting  for  General  McClellau." 


a  M:iy  24, 
1nG2. 
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Chief  had  been  promptly  informed"  from  Washington  of-  the  reasons  and 
the  necessity  of  coimtermanding  the  order  for  jNIcDowell  to  move 
on  from  P^redericksbnrg-  to  join  him,  and  he  had  as  usual  sent 
hack  a  comphiining  remonstrance,  and  cliarges  of  a  Avithhohling 
of  troops  from  him.  Nevertheless  he  issued  that  order  of  great 
promise.*  He  had  said  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  ten  days  before, 
"  I  will  fight  the  enemy,  whatever  their  force  may  be,  with  whatever  force 
we  may  have  ;"  and  the  Secretary  could  see  no  reasons  for  a  change  now  in 
the  General's  resolution,  for,  so  long  as  the  Confederate  force  that  kept 
McDowell  back  was  withlield  from  Richmond,  McClellan  was  comparatively 
as  strong  in  power  to  fight  his  enemy  as  if  McDowell  Avas  with  him,  and 
Jackson  and  Ewcll  were  confronting  that  soldier  on  the  Chickahominy 
instead  of  on  the  Shenandoah  or  Rappahannock.  The  fact  that  McDowell 
could  not  then  re-enforce  him,  imposed  upon  McClellan  the  obvious  duty  of 
acting  with  uncommon  vigor  before  his  enemy  could  be  strengthened,  for  his 
was  an  ofiensive  and  not  a  defensive  movement. 

But  McClellan  seems  not  to  have  acted  with  the  vigor  that  was  expected, 
and  the  President  evidently  feared  he  would  not,  for,  at  about  the  time  when 
the  commander  issued  the  order  indicating  a  general  advance,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
filled  with  just  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  because  of  the 
movements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  telegraphed  to  him,  sajnng — "  I  think 
the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond,  or  give  up  the  job 
and  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington."     On  the  folio  win  o;  day'       ,,     „, 

~  o         J  c  May  26. 

he  informed  ]McClellan  of  the  successful  retreat  of  Banks,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  cut  the  railway  between  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg ;  and  also  what  impression  he  had  of  the  intrenched  works 
for  the  defense  of  Richmond.  The  General  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Richmond  works  formidable,  and  that  he  had  cut  the  Virginia  Central  rail- 
way in  three  places.^  He  also  assured  the  President  that  he  was  "  quietly 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle,"  but  thought  it 
necessary  to  secure  his  flanks  against  "  the  greatly  superior  forces  "  in  front 
of  him. 

For  several  days  afterward,  operations  on  the  flank  of  the  great  aiTay 
made  the  sum  of  its  action.  That  army,  fully  prepared  for  an  instant  for- 
ward movement,  and  eager  to  perform  it,  not  only  lay  passive,  but  was 
dangerously  severed  by  the  fickle  Chickahominy,''  whose  power  for  mischief, 
when  fed  by  rains,  the  commander  was  constantly  setting  forth.  Instead  of 
moving  his  whole  force  upon  the  works,  which  he  did  not  consider  formidable, 
he  thought  it  best  only  to  order  a  part  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps 
(the  Fifth)  to  Hanover  Court-PIouse,  to  secure  his  menaced  right  flank,  and 
keep  the  way  open  for  McDowell  to  join  him.  Tliis  detachment  moved 
by  way  of  Mecnanicsville,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
General  W.  H.  Emoiy  in  the  advance,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Regular 
Cavalry,  and  Benson's  horse  battery.  These  were  followed  by  General 
Morell's  division,  composed  of  the  brigades/  of  Generals  Martindale,  But- 

!  This  was  done  by  cavalry  under  Stoncman. 

2  "  I  have  two  corps  [Koyes's  and  Heintzelman's]  across  the  Chickahominy,  within  six  miles  of  Eichmond  ; 
the  others  on  this  side  [left]  at  other  crossinjs  within  same  distance,  and  ready  to  cross  when  bridges  are  com- 
jdeted/' — McClcllan's  dispatch  to  the  President,  May  25,  1SC2. 
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terfiekl,  and  MeQuade,  with   Berdau's   sharp-shooters,  and   tliree  batteries 
under  Captain  Griffin.    Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  Avith  his  provisional  brigade,* 

moved  along  another  road  toward  the 
same  jjoint,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

After  marching  fourteen  miles 
thi-ough  mud,  caused  by  a  heavy 
shower  in  the  morning,  and  meeting 
a  little  resistance,  Emory  came  upon 
the  Confederates  in  force  at  noon, 
tAvo  miles  from  the  Court-House,  and 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  iire'of 
artillery.  He  was  speedily  joined  by 
the  TAventy-fifth  Xcav  York  and  Ber- 
dau's sharp-shooters,  Avhen  a  battle- 
line  Avas  formed,  and  sldrmishing  Avas 
kept  up  until  tlie  arrival  of  General 
Butteriield,  Avith  four  of  his  regi- 
ments,' when  a  quick  and  furious  charge  Avas  made  upon  the  Confede- 
rates, Avhich  routed  them  after  a  contest  of  an  hour,  Avith  a  loss  of  one 
of  their  guns,  captured  by  the  Seventeenth  Xew  York.  They  Avere  hotly 
pursued  some  distance,  and  in  the  mean  time  ]Martindale,  Avith  a  ]iart  of  his 
brigade,  pushed  on  to  Peake's  Station,  on  the  Virginia  Central  raihvay, 
encountered  a  Confederate  force  there,  and  drove  it  toAvard  Ashland,  upon 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad,  not  fur  from  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  Clay. 

While  moving  Avith  a  part  of  his  brigade^  toAvard  HanoA'er  Court -Plouse, 
after  this  ex})loit,  Martindale  Avas  attacked  by  a  superior  force  that  came  up 
by  raihvay  from  Richmond.  He  maintained  his  ground  for  an  hour  with 
great  gallantry,  until  re-enforced  by  Porter,  Avho  was  at  the  Court-House. 
On  hearing  of  the  attack  on  his  rear.  Porter  at  once  faced  his  column  about, 
recalled  the  caA'alry  sent  in  pui-suit  of  the  routed  Confederates,  and  sent  the 
Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Ncav  York,  Avitli  Griffin's  battery,  directly  to  Mar- 
tindale's  assistance.  The  Ninth  Massachusetts  and  Sixty-second  Pcnnsyl- 
A'ania  were  sent  to  take  the  Confederates  on  the  left  flank,  Avhile  Butterfield, 
with  the  Eighty-third  Pennsyhania  and  Sixteenth  Michigan,  hastened 
through  the  Avoods  still  farther  to  the  left  of  the  foe.  Warren,  who  had  been 
delayed  in  repairing  bridges,  now  came  up,  Avhen  the  Confederates,  out- 
numbered, fell  rapidly  back,  keenly  pursued.  Tlaey  lost  scA'en  hundred  and 
thirty  of  tlieir  men  made  prisoners,  and  left  tAvo  hundred  dead  on  the  field. 
They  also  lost  one  hoAvitzer,  a  caisson,  many  small  arms,  tAvo  raihvay  trains, 
and  their  camp  at   HanoA'er  Court-House."'      The  Xational  loss  Avas  tliree 


1  This  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  Xew  York.  First  Connecticut  artillery,  acting  as  infantry, 
Sixth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and  Wecdon's  IJhode  Island  Battery. 

2  Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Xew  York.  Eiqrhty-third  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixteenth  Michigan. 

•"  The  Second  Maine,  the  Twenty -fifth  and  a  portion  of  the  Forty-fourth  Xew  York,  and  a  section  of  Martin's 
battery. 

■•  The  troops  thus  smitten  were  of  the  division  of  Oener.al  L.  O'l?.  Branch,  composed  chiefly  of  men  f;-orn 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These  had  been  ordered  to  A'irginia  after  Branch's  defeat  at  Xew  Berne,  ly 
Burn  side. 
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hundred  und  fifty.    At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning"  McClellan  telegraphed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Porter  had  gained  "  a  truly  glori- 
ous  victoiy  "  with  his  "  magnificent   division  " — "  not   a  defeat,    "  ^^fL,^^' 
but  a  complete  rout " — and  that  he  had  "  cut  all  but  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg  Railroad."     He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Con- 
federates were  "  concentrating  every  thing  on  Richmond,"  and  that  Washing- 
ton Avas  in  no  danger ;  and  he  told  the  War  Minister  that  it  was  "  the  policy 
and  duty  of  the  Government "  to  send  him  "  by  water  all  the  well-drilled 
troops  available,"  as  "  the  real  issue  "  was  "  in  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in 
front  of  Richmond."     He  concluded  by  saying — "  If  any  regiments  of  good 
troops  remain  ixnoccupied,  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed."' 

Having  reason  for  believing  that  General  Anderson,  who  was  specially 
charged  with  confronting  McDowell,  was  still  at  Ashland,  McClellan 
ordered  General  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  to  move  on  the  28th  from  'New 
Bridge  to  Hanover  Court-House,  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  General 
Porter ;  and,  during  that  and  the  following  day,  expeditions  went  out  in 
various  directions  to  destroy  railway  and  other  bridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  re-enforcements  and  supplies  to  Johnston's  army. 
The  railway  bridge  over  the  South  Anna  was  destroyed  by  a  party  under 
Major  Williams,  and  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  road  was  cut.  A 
part  of  Emory's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Chambliss,  drove  the  Confederates 
from  Ashland,  and  destroyed  a  railway  bridge  and  broke  iip  the  road  and  the 
telegraph  in  that  vicinity.  When  these  raids  on  the  Confederate  communi- 
cations Avere  accomplished.  Porter  withdrew  to  his  camps  with  the  main 
army,  which  was  lying  quietly  on  the  Chickahominy,  the  extreme  right  being 
at  Meadow  Bridge.  McClellan  had  again  telegraphed  to  his  superiors,  telling 
of  Porter's  "complete  A-ictories,"  speaking  of  the  greater  force  than  he 
expected  before  him,  and  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  moving  at  all,  and 
declaring — "I  will  do  all  that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  but  you 
must  send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full  latitude  as  to 
choice  of  commanders."^ 

Three  days  afterward  there  "were  "  quick  movements  "  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  skillful  and  vigilant  Johnston  had  observed  with  special  satis- 
faction the  jierilous  situation  of  that  army,  cut  in  twain  by  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  its  commander's  almost  timid  caution,  and  he  resolved,  on  the 
30th,*  to  strike  its  portion  lying  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the 
stream,  and  cut  it  ofi"  before  it  could  be  joined  by  troops  on  the 
other  side.  He  ascertained  that  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps  held  an 
ad^'anced    position  on  both  sides  of  the  Williamsburg  road,    half  a  mile 


1  The  patient  President  calmly  rebiiked  the  General  for  his  for^etfulness  of  his  own  duty  in  assuming;  to 
teach  the  Guvernnient  Its  business,  and  Siiid — "I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  victory  ;  still,  if  it  was  a 
total  rout,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  lliehmond  and  Fredericksburg  railway  was  not  seized  again,  as  you 
say  j'ou  have  all  the  railroads  but  that.  I  am  puzzled  to  see  how,  lacking  that,  you  can  have  any  excepting  the 
scrap  from  Richmond  to  West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Hanover  Junction, 
without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think  cannot 
be  certainly  known  to  you.  Saxton  at  Il.arper's  Ferry  informs  us  that  large  forces,  supposed  to  be  Jackson's  and 
Ewell's,  forced  his  advance  from  Charlestown  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fredericksburg,  that 
contrabands  give  certain  information  that  15,000  left  Hanover  Junction  Monday  morning,  to  re-enforce  J.ackson. 
I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  stru^sle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  you  all  I  can,  consist- 
ently with  my  view  of  due  regard  to  all  points." — Lincoln's  dispatch  to  McClellan,  May  2S,  1562. 

2  McClellan's  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  2S,  1S62. 
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SII.AS    CASEY. 


beyond  a  point  known    as  the  Seven  Pines,'   six    miles    from   Richmond ;' 
that    Couch's   division   of  the    same   corps    was   at   the   Seven    Pines,  his 

riffht  resting  at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  on 
the  Richmond  and  York  River  rail- 
way ;  that  Kearney's  division  of 
Heintzelman's  coi'ps  was  on  the  same 
railwa}',  thi-ee-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  Savage's  Station ;  and 
that  the  division  of  Hooker  of  the 
latter  corps  Avas  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  White  Oak  Swamp, 
that  lay  between  these  divisions  sfnd 
the  Chickahominy. 

The  country  thereabout  is  quite 
level,  and  was  then  mostly  wooded 
and   dotted   with  marshes.     In   that 
recjion  the  roads  radiate  from  Rich- 
mond,  and  gave  Johnston  advantages 
of  position  for  attack  or  retreat.     In  a 
degree  they  suggested  the  points  of  attack  at  the  time  in  question,  and  it  was 
arranged  accordingly.     General  Longstreet  Avas  ordered  tO  go  out  by  the 
Williamsburg  road,  with    his  own  and    D.   II.  Hill's    divisions,  the    latter 
in  advance,  to  attack  the  Nationals  in  front,  while  General  linger  should 
move  down  the  Charles  City  road  toward  their  left  flank,  and  General  G. 
W.  Smith  should  follow  the  New  Bridge  road  toward  the  "  Old  Tavern ;" 
and  then  take  the  Nine  Mile  road  toward  their  right  at  Fair  Oaks  Station. 
These  columns  were  to  move  simultaneously  at  dawn,"  but  the  rain 
had  made  the  roads  so  soft,  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  Hill's 
division  began  to  move  toward  Keyes's  front. 
General  Casey,  who  was  in  the  advance,  had  intimations  of  an  intended 
attack  that  day,  and  was  vigilant.^     He  was  busily  engaged  in  constructing 
a  redoubt,  sinking  rifle-pits,  and  forming  an  abatis  ;  and  Avhen,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  he  was  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  force,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  take  their  arms.     At  the  same  time  two  hissing  shells 
came  heralding  the  enemy  near,  and  made  the  soldiers  quicken  their  abandon- 
ment of  spades  and  axes  for  the  weapons  of  war.     They  were  none  too  soon 
in   arms,  for  at  a  little  past  noon  the  Confedei-ates  came  in  heavy  force. 
Casey's  j^icket-line,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  third  Pennsylvania,  that  had 
been  sent  to  its  suppoi't,  was  driven  in,  and  Spratt's  Ijattery,  with  supporting 
troops  imder  General  Naglee,"*  who  were  in  front  of  the  Avorks,  were  soon  in 


«  May  31, 
1S62. 


'  This  was  the  name  of  a  country  tavern  near  which  were  seven  large  i>ine  trees.  Only  three  were  standing 
when,  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S66. 

2  The  advance  to  this  position  had  been  ordered  by  McClellan  a  few  dnys  before,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  both  Keyes  and  Casey.  Sec  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
i.  21. 

3  Casey's  pickets  had  that  morning  captured  Lieutenant  Washington,  one  of  Johnston's  aids,  ami  he  was 
sent  to  Keyes.  His  conduct  salislied  the  National  oflicers  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  m.ade.  Desides.  it 
had  been  reported  that  the  rumbling  of  cars  on  the  Richmond  and  York  River  railroad  had  been  heard  all 
niglit,  indicating  the  transportation  of  troops  and  sniiplics. 

4  These  were  the  One  Hundred  and  fourth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  W.  W.  11.  Davis;  the  Eleventh  Maine, 
.  and  Ninetyrthird  and  One  Hundredth  New  York  Voluuteei-s. 
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fierce  conflict  with  the  foe.  Bates's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Hart,  was 
in  the  unfinished  redoubt.  Wessel's  brigade  was  in  the  rifle-pits,  and 
Palmer's  brigade  was  behind  as  a  reserve.  Naglee,  with  great  persistence, 
kept  the  Confederates  in  check  for  some  time  by  most  gallant  fighting, 
and  then  fell  back  to  the  remainder  of  the  division  in  the  rifle-pits, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania,  of  Peck's 
brigade. 

The  Confederates  soon  gained  a  position  on  Casey's  flanks.  Perceiving 
the  peril  of  his  artillery,  that  ofliccr  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  to  save  it. 
This  was  gallantly  performed  by  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eleventh  Maine,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  General  Xaglce.  The 
troops  sprang  forward  with  a  tremen- 
dous yell,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to 
the  adjacent  woods.  From  that  cover 
the  pursuers  were  assailed  by  a  most 
murderous  musket-fire,  and  out  of  it 
swarmed  the  Confederates  in  over- 
Avhelming  numbers.  The  battle  raged 
more  furiously  than  ever,  until  about 
three  o'clock,  when  General  Kains 
had  got  in  the  rear  of  the  rcdoul^t, 
and  the  rifle-pits  were  nearly  enveloped 
by  the  multitude  of  Confederates. 
Casey's  position  was  no  longer  tena- 
ble, and  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fiill 
back  to  the  second  line  in  possession 
of  Couch.  They  did  so,  with  the  loss 
of  six  guns  and  many  gallant  officers 

and  men.'  Tlae  cannon  in  the  redoubt  were  seized  by  General  Rhodes,  and 
turned  upon  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  the  great  odds  against  them,' 
and  the  fearful  enfilading  fires  to  which  they  were  exposed,  Casey's  men 
brouo-ht  off"  three-fourths  of  their  cannon. 

Early  in  the  action  Genei-al  Keyes  had  sent  to  Heintzelman  for  aid,  but 
because  of  some  unaccountable  delay  it  did  not  arrive  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  Seeing  Casey's  peril,  he  ordered  forward  several  of  Couch's  regi- 
ments to  his  relief  On  these  (the  Fifty-fifth  New  York,  and  Twenty-third, 
Sixty-first,  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania)  the  tempest  of  battle  fell  most 
destructively.  These  were  followed  by  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  and 
Sixty-second  New  York ;  but  all  were  pressed  back  to  Fair  Oaks  Station, 
where  they  joined  the  First  U.  S.  Chasseurs,  under  General  John  Cochran, 
and  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania,  who  were  stationed  there,  and  fought  despe- 
rately under  the  orders  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abercrombie.  The  embank- 
ments of   the  railway  there  formed  a  good  breastwork  for  the  Nationals. 


HENKT   M.    NAGLEE. 


1  Among  the  officers  killed  was  Colonel  James  M.  Brown,  of  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  and  Colonel 
G.  D.  Baily  and  Major  Van  Valkenburg,  of  the  First  New  York  Artillery.  The  gallant  Colonel  Davis,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  was  severely  wounded. 

2  Casey's  division  numbered  only  a  little  more  than  four  thousand  men.  The  number  of  the  assailants 
was  estimated  at  luore  than  thirty  thousand. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Generals  Devens  and  ISTaglee,  Keyes  formed  a  line 
at  the  ods^e  of  the  Avoods,  composed  of  the  First  Long  Island  and  Thirty-sixth 
NcAV  York. 

In  the  mean  time  Heintzelman  had  pressed  forward  with  re-enforcements, 
and  at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  Kearney  appeared  with  Berry  and  Jameson's 
brio-ades.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Peck  led  the  Ninety-third  and 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  across  an  open  space  exposed  to 
an  awful  shower  of  balls,  to  assist  the  terribly  smitten  right  ;  and  for  an 
hour  he  sustained  a  sharp  contest  near  the  Seven  Pines,  when  he  was  forced 
to  fall  back.  The  Tenth  Massachusetts  had  also  been  led  by  Keyes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  crumbling  right,  which  was  heavily  pressed  by  the 
corps  of  General  G.  W.  Smith.  That  officer,  who  was  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  latter  until  four  o'clock,  the 
Confederate  chief  waiting  to  hear  the  muskets  of  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
which  were  to  be  the  signal  for  the  flank  attack.  These  sounds  did  not 
reach  him,  but  when  informed  of  what  his  center  had  been  doing,  he  imme- 
diately threw  forward  Smith's  command,  which  fell  upon  the  Xationals 
at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  The  fresh  Confederates 
severed  Couch's  command,  turned  his  left,  interposed  between  him  and 
Heintzelman,  and  pushed  Kearney  back  to  the  border  of  the  flooded 
White  Oak  Swamp.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole  Ai-my  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  was  doomed  to 
destruction. 

At  that  critical  moment  relief  came.  When  Heintzelman  was  informed 
of  the  heavy  attack  on  Casey,  he  sent  an  officer  Avith  the  news  to   Generals 


^^-^ 


BATTLE-FIELD    OF    THE   SEVEN   PINES.' 


McClellan  and  Sumner.  The  former  was  at  Xew  Bridge,  and  the  latter  was 
between  the  railway  and  Bottom's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  center  of  the 
army.  The  vigilant  Sumner  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  to 
which  the  left  wing  of  the  army  across  the  Chickahominy  would  be  exposed. 


'  This  is  a  view  on  Sykes's  farm,  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  Seven  Pines  tavern,  where  Casev's  division 
fousht  so  desperately  after  the  charse  of  Naslee.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  farm-house  and  its  surround- 
ings when  the  writer  sketched  it,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  1SG6.  from  under  a  tree  that  was  much, 
scarred  by  the  bullets. 
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in  tlie  event  of  a  rain-storm,  that,  without  orders  from  head-quarters,  he  had 
summoned  Colonel  E.  E.  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,^  so  early  as 
the  25th,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  stream  nearly  in  front  of  his  posi- 
tion. Fortunately,  it  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  Avhen  the 
river  was  hisxh  and  rising.  There  was  then  no  other  bridge  over  Avhich  the 
army  might  ci'oss,  excepting  Bottom's  and  the  railway  bridge  ;  and  this, 
known  as  the  Grape-vine  bridge,  became  an  instrument  of  salvation  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Being  satisfied  that  the  attack  on  liis  left  wing  was  serious,  General 
McClellan  ordered  Sumner  to  prepare  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning. 
That  officer  had  al- 
ready done  so,  and 
when,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock,  a  fur- 
ther order  reached 
him  to  cross  the 
stream,  he  was  ready 
and  moved  immedi- 
ately. By  this  readi- 
ness he  saved  at 
least  an  hour's  time 
— an  hour  most  pre- 
cious, as  we  shall 
observe  presently. 
The  passage  was 
difficult,  owing  to 
the  flood.^  Sedg- 
wick's division  cross- 
ed first,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Richard- 
son's, and,  with  the 
former,  S  n  m  n  c  r 
reached  the  field  at 
the  moment  when  Couch  and  Heintzelman  were  separated,  and  all  seemed 
lost.  Had  the  precious  hour  just  alluded  to  been  spent  in  preparation,  all 
might  have  been  lost. 

Sumner  now  assumed  the  command.  Sedgwick  at  once  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  Fair  Oaks,  with  the  First  Mhuiesota  on 
the  right  flank,  and  soon  made  the  advancing  Confederates  recoil  by  hurling 
upon  them  a  storm  of  canister  from  twenty-four  guns.  Then  moving  forward 
his  whole  line,  he  swept  the  field  and  recovered  nearly  all  that  Couch  had 
lost.  Meanwhile  Gorman's  bi-igade  of  Sedgwick's  division  had  deployed  in 
battle  line  on  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill,  in  the  rear  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  swept 


BATTLE   OF    SEVEN    riNBS   AND    FAIR   OAKS. 


1  This  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  gallant  resimcnts  in  the  service.  Cross  was  both  skillful  and  bravo^ 
and  his  activity  knew  no  rest  His  men  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  buildins;,  and  had  erected  a  sitrnal-tower 
100  feet  hicrh  in  front  of  Yorktown.  They  were  so  noted  for  their  work  as  soldiers,  also,  that  the  regiment 
acquired  the  name  of  "the  fighting  Fifth."     We  shall  meet  it  hereafter. 

2  The  loss  that  formed  the  eordnroy  approaches  to  the  briilu'e  were  .i!I  afloat,  and  were  hehl  only  by  the 
stumps  of  trees  between  whicli  they  lay  ;  and  the  Grape-vine  bridge  was  held  to  its  place  over  the  boiling  Hood 
imly  by  ropes  attached  to  trees. 
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down  to  the  relief  of  Abercrombie,  where  Cochran's  U.  S.  Chasseurs  and 
NeilPs  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  were  fighting  desperately.  Then  came 
heavy  volleys  of  musketry  enfilading  the  National  right,  when  Sedgwick 
ordered  the  gallant  General  Burns  to  deploy  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy  • 
second  Pennsylvania  to  the  right,  himself  leading  the  Seventy-first  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  Gorman,  The  strife  there 
was  intense.  For  a  moment  the  Xational  line  was  bent  and  seemed  ready  to 
break,  but  the  clear  voice  of  Burns  calling  out — "  Steady,  men,  steady  !" 
gave  them  such  inspiration  that  they  broke  into  loud  cheers,  and  held 
the  position  firmly.  In  the  face  of  their  terrible  volleys  the  Confederates 
pressed  on,  and  charged  Brady's  battery,  whose  murderous  fire  of  canister, 
poured  into  their  compact  ranks,  made  fearful  lanes,  and  sent  them  back  in 
confusion  to  the  woods  in  their  rear.  It  was  at  about  this  time  (sunset) 
that  General  Johnston,  the  Confederate  Chief,  was  seriously  wounded  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  was  carried  from  the  field,  leaving  that 
winjx  in  charge  of  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who  was  also  disabled  soon  after- 
ward. 

Undismayed  by  their  repulse  and  the  loss  of  their  Chief,  the  Confederates 
again  advanced,  just  as  darkness  came  on,  and  endeavored  to  outflank  Sum- 
ner's right,  where  General  Dana  had  joined  Gorman.  After  fighting  heavily 
for  some  time,  Sumner  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  five  of  his  regiments.' 
This  was  bravely  performed.  The  regiments  leaped  two  fences  between 
them  and  their  foes,  rushed  upon  the  Confederate  line  and  broke  it 
into  dire  confusion.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  May  31,  ceased.  Richardson's  division  and  Sumner's 
artillery,  which  had  been  mired  near  the  Chickahominy,  came  up  during 
the  evening  ;  and  Kearney's  brigades,  that  had  been  driven  to  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  also  rejoined  the  array  lying  on  the  battle-field  of  Fair 
Oaks. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  early  in  the 
"  ''1S62  ^'  iT^orning"  with  Richardson's  brigade.  The  latter  was  on  the  alert. 
His  troops  were  prej^ared  for  battle  when,  at  three  o'clock,  liis  foes 
drove  in  their  pickets.  He  posted  a  battery  of  10-pounder  rifled  Parrott  guns, 
under  Captain  Hazard,  so  as  to  command  an  open  field  on  his  riglit  front ;  and 
directly  in  front  of  his  line  he  placed  the  brigade  of  General  French,  and  a 
regiment  of  General  O.  O.  Howard's  brigade.  The  remaining  regiments  of 
Howard's  brigade  formed  a  Second  line,  and  the  Irish  brigade  of  General 
Thomas  F.  Meagher,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  formed  the  third.  The 
battle  was  now  begun  by  General  Pickett,  supported  bj^  General  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  with  a  part  of  Huger's  division,  which  did  not  get  up  in  time  to  join 
in  the  battle  on  the  previous  day.  Pryor  fell  upon  French,  and  Howard  Avent 
to  his  support.  Mahone  came  up  to  the  aid  of  Pryor.  Finally  ]\[eagher  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  after  a  desultory  conflict  of  nearly  three  hours,  in 
Avhich  a  part  of  Hooker's  command  was  engaged,  and  General  Howard  lost 
his  right  arm,  the  Confederates  fell  back,  and  did  not  renew  the  contest. 
They  remained  on  the  ground  of  Casey's  camp  during  the  day,  as  a  cover 


'  Thirty-fourth   anil   Eishty-second   Now- York.   Fifteenth   and   Twentieth    Massachusetts,    and    Seventh 
Michigan.     The  first  three  were  of  Gorman's  brigade,  and  the  two  latter  of  Dana's  brigade. 
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to  the  movement  of  thoir  munitions  of  war  and  camp  equipage  to  their 
lines  at  Richmond,  and  at  evening  they  went  in  that  direction  them- 
selves. 

On  the  following  morning  Heintzelman  sent  Hooker  witli  a  strong  recon- 
noitering  party  toward  the  Confederate  capital.  He  went  within  four  miles 
of    the     city    without 


any 


armed 


hooker's     HEAD-QirAKTER8.2 


meeting 

men,  excepting  a  few 
pickets.  On  hearing  of 
this  temerity,  McClel- 
lan  oi'dered  him  back 
to  Casey's  camp,' 
where,  at  the  house  of 
George  Turner,  he  es- 
tablished liis  head-quar- 
ters, and  fortified  it ; 
and  oi'ders  were  given 
to  tlirow  up  a  line  of 
stronsx  intrcnehments 
in  front  of  Fair  Oaks, 
to  protect  the  army 
while  building  bridges 
over  the  Chickahominy.^  Hooker  established  a  hospital  at  a  house  near  Fair 
Oaks  Station,  around  whicli  the  tents  of  the  sick  and  Avounded  were  soon 
grouped.  The  losses  in  The  Battle  of  Faie  Oaks  or  The  Seven  Fixes* 
Avere  very  heavy,  and  about  equal  on  both  sides,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  about  seven  thousand  eacli.^  This  was  heavy,  when  it  is  considered  that 
not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  on  either  side  Avere  engaged  in  the  con- 
Hict.  Casey's  division,  that  so  gallantly  Avithstood  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
lost  one-third  of  its  number.*  The  Avhole  aflfixir  Avas  managed  on  the  part  of 
the  Nationals  Avithout  any  controlling  end,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  Avas 

1  His  order  was — "  General  Hooker  will  return  from  his  brilli;iiit  reconnoissancc  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  his 
divisiou." 

'■^  This  was  the  appearance  of  Hooker's  head-quarters  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  close  of  May, 
1S66.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  part  of  the  fortifications  cast  up  there,  and  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  two  buildings,  under  which  was  Casey's  tent. 

2  McClellun's  Ileport,  page  110.  The  General  gave  as  a  reason  for  recalling  Hooker,  that  the  bad  state 
of  the  roads  would  not  warrant  an  attempt  to  march  on  llichmond,  or  hold  a  position  so  near  it.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  several  of  his  general  officers  that  had  Hooker  been  allowed  to  press  on,  with  the  supports  at 
hand,  he  could  have  gone  into  Richmond,  for  the  Confederates  were  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  chief, 
and  demoralized  by  the  events  of  the  two  preceding  days.  McClellan  said  on  the  same  d.ay,  iu  a  dispatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  "The  morale  of  my  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  odds 
against  me." 

^  Both  titles  are  correct,  and  yet  the  use  of  them  as  synonyms  in  describing  the  battle  would  give  an  erro- 
neous impression.  In  front  of  the  place  known  as  The  Seven  I'ines,  and  at  Fair  Oaks  Station — jiositions  but  a 
short  distance  apart — the  heaviest  engagements  of  tlie  great  battle  were  fought  on  the  same  day,  and  partly  by 
the  same  troops. 

6  Among  the  National  ofBcers  killed  or  disabled  in  this  battle  were  Colonel  Bailey  and  Major  Van 
Valkenburg,  of  the  artillery,  and  Colonels  Hiker,  Brown,  Ripley,  and  Miller,  of  the  infantry.  Among 
the  wounded  were  Generals  Naglee,  Devens,  Howard,  and  Wessels,  and  Colonel  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire. 

'  This  division,  though  composed  in  a  large  degree  of  raw  troops,  performed  wonders  of  prowess,  as  we 
have  seen;  yet,  in  consequence  of  misinformation,  it  was  exposed  to  severe  public  censure  bv  McClellan's  first 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  said  that  it  '-gave  way  unaccountably  and  discreditably."  Con- 
viuced  of  his  error,  the  General  so  informed  the  Secretary  a  few  days  afterward,  and,  in  a  degree,  made  repara- 
tion for  the  injury. 
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not  near  the  field,  and  scarcely  knew  what  was  going  on  there  until    all 
fighting  had  ceased  on  the  second  day. 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  battle  just  recorded,  the  Anny  of  the  Poto- 
mac lay  along  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,  in 
a  very  unhealthful  situation,'  quietly  besieging  the  Confederate  capital,  and 
apparently  preparing  to  take  it  by  storm.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates 
concentrated  their  forces  there  for  its  defense.  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  havino- 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  crossed  the  Blue  Rid<re 
and,  by  a  series  of  quick  and  inexplicable  movements,  made  himself  and  his 
troops  appear  almost  ubiquitous,  and  so  puzzled  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Generals  in 
the  field,  that  it  seemed 
to  them  that  he  was  as 
likely  to  be  then  sweep- 
ing down  the  Shenando- 
ah Valley  as  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  Richmond. 
That  he  was  somewhere 
between  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Shenandoah, 
and  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  troops, 
no  one  could  doubt. 
"  Xeither  McDowell, 
who  is  at  Manassas,  nor 
Banks  and  Fremont,  who  are  at  Middletown,"  the  Secretary  of  War  tele- 
graphed to  McClellan,  so  late  as  the  24th  of  June,  "a2:)pear  to  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject."  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  1  7th  Jack- 
son commenced  a  march  of  his  main  body  toward  Richmond,  leavinsf  a  bri- 
gade  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  at  Harrisonburg,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Nationals  in  the  Valley,  and  on  the  25th  he  arrived  at  Ashland,  sixteen 
miles  from  Richmond,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  preparatory  to  a 
blow  on  McClellan's  right.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  succeeded  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  now  concentrating 
his  troops  to  resist  McClellan. 

The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  peculiar  and  imfor- 
tunate,  and  required  great  skill  and  caution  in  its  management.  So  long  as 
it  was  inactive,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  large  force  behind  the  Chickahom- 
iny, for  the  protection  of  its  line  of  communication  Avith  its  siipplies  at  the 

'  The  troops  on  the  Eichmonii  side  of  the  Chickahominy  were  soon  strongly  intrenched  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fair  Oaks  and  the  Seven  Pines.  Keyes  was  on  the  extreme  flank,  by  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  On  hisrislit  was 
Heintzelman.  and  still  farther  to  the  ri^ht  Sumner  occupied  jrround  on  both  sides  of  the  railway.  Still  farther 
to  the  right  was  the  division  of  Franklin,  that  crossed  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  line  presented  nearly  four  miles 
of  front.  The  line  of  intrendiments  was  at  an  average  distance  from  Richmond,  in  a  direct  line,  of  about  five 
miles.  The  country  was  mostly  level.  In  wet  weather  a  greater  portion  of  it  was  a  swamp,  and  in  dry  weather 
it  was  dotted  with  stasrnant  pools. 

Fitz-.John  Porter's  corps  remained  behind  the  Chickahominy,  his  right  resting  near  Meadow  Bridge,  well 
up  toward  the  Central  Virginia  rail^vay-ero^:sing.  with  Stoneman"s  cavalry  scouting  on  his  flank,  to  watch  the 
approaches  between  him  and  the  Pamunkey  to  the  line  of  communication  with  the  depot  of  supplies  at  the 
White  House. 

2  In  this  picture  a  good  representation  is  given  of  the  army  wagon,  used  by  thousands  during  the  war. 
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White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey.  Had  that  base  of  supplies  been  changed 
to  a  point  on  the  James  River  immediately  after  Rodgers  drove  the  Confed- 
erate gun-boats  to  Richmond,  and  held  that  highway,  it  would  doubtless 
have  given  a  great  advantage  for  maneuvering  against  that  capital.  Xow, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  move  forward,  either  to  thus  change  the  base 
or  to  throw  the  entire  army  across  the  Chickahominy,  vigorously  attack  the 
Confederate  lines,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  make  the  base  on  the  James, 
as  was  afterward  done  by  compulsion.  This  was  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  habitual  indecision,  which  seemed  chronic 
in  his  character,  caused  a  delay  until  his  foe  would  no  longer  permit  him  to 
consider.' 

During  the  three  weeks'  siege  of  Richmond  public  expectation  was  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert,  by  frequent  assurances  that  the  decisive  battle  would 
be  fought  "to-morrow."  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  when  Hooker  looked 
into  Richmond,  the  Commander  said:  "I  only  Avait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack."  Anxious  to 
give  him  every  possible  support,  the  President  ordered  five  regiments  at 
Baltimore  to  join  him;  placed  the  disposable  force  at  Fortress  Monroe  at 
his  service,  and  notified  him  that  McCall's  division  of  McDowell's  corps 
Avould  be  sent  to  liim  by  Avater  from  Fredericksburg  as  si)eedily  as  possible. 
In  reference  to  that  notification  the  General  said  in  a  dispatch  f  "  I  shall  be 
in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas-  "  '^""2  '^' 
sage  of  artillery." 

The  loyal  people  were   delighted  by  this  assurance ;   and   when  it  Avas 
knoAvn  that  McCall's  forces  had  arrived  at  the  White  House,  a  fcAV  days 
later,*  they  expected  immediate  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, for  word  had  come  that  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  just  been 
fighting   Fremont   and  Shields  near  the  upper  Shenandoah,'-  so  that  these 
forces    Avere    yet    Avithheld   from   Lee.       But   already    McClellan    had   tele- 
graphed" the  dampening  intelligence — "  I  am  completely  checked 
by  the  AA^eather.     The  Chickahominy  is  in  a  dreadful  state;  Ave     ''J""®^''- 
have  another  rain-storm  on  our  hands,"     In  the  same  dispatcli  there  was  a 
sentence  ominous  of  an  indefinite  delay.     It  ran  thus — "  I  present  for  your 
consideration  the  propriety  of  detaching  largely  from  Ilalleck's  army  [in  the 
Mississippi  Valley]  to   strengthen  this " — an  operation  that  Avould   require 
two    or   three  Aveeks  at   least.     The    Secretary  of  War   gave    him    cordial 
assurance  of  his  desire  to  give  him  every  possible  aid,  and  informed  him  that 
preparations  Avere  made  for  sending  to  him  the  remainder  of  McDoAvell's 
corps,  that  ofiicer  being  directed  to  co-operate  fully  Avith  him.     But  the  terms 
of  that  co-operation,  Avhich  Avas  simply  that  McDowell  should  retain  an  inde- 

1  It  seems  proper  here  to  remark  that  in  his  Report,  made  more  than  a  year  later.  General  McClelUan  ssays 
that  a  dispatch  to  him,  reci-ived  from  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  ISth  of  Maj',  infoniiins  him  th,at  McDowell 
had  been  ordered  to  m-.rch  to  his  assistance  by  the  shortest  route  from  Fredericksburg,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  use  the  James  River  as  a  line  of  operations.  "  It  forced  me,"  he  said,  "  to  establish  our  depots  on  the 
Pamunkey,  and  approach  Richmond  from  the  north."  It  was  eleven  davs  before  that  dispatch  was  sent  that 
Rodgers  went  up  to  Drewry's  Bluff;  and  General  Barnard,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
says  that  the  decision  to  make  "the  depot  of  supplies  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  approach  Richmond  from  the 
north."  was  made  at  Roper's  Church,  on  the  11th,  or  ten  days  before  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch  from  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  War. 

'  See  pages  39G  and  397. 
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pendent  command,  were  so  offensive  to  McClellan  that  lie  ansAvered — "  If  I 
cannot  control  all  of  his  troops  I  want  none  of  them,  and  would  prefer 
to  light  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the 
result.'" 

This  dispatch  was  written  just  after  a  most  mortifying  event  had 
occurred.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Confederate 
caA'alry  officers,  had  on  that  and  the  previous  day  made  a  circuit  entirely 

around  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and 
four  pieces  of  horse  artillery.'  He 
attacked  and  dispersed  two  squad- 
rons of  the  Fifth  Reo-ular  Cavalry  at 
Hanover  Old  Church,  under  Captain 
Royall,  and  sweeping  around  almost 
to  the  White  House,  by  Tunstall's 
Station,  seized  and  burned  fourteen 
Avagons  and  two  schooners  laden 
with  forage  at  Garlick's  Landing, 
above  the  "White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey;  captured  and  carried 
away  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
jDrisoners,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
mules  and  horses;  rested  three  hours, 
and  during  the  night  ci-ossed  the 
Chickahominv,  near  the  Forsfe 
Bridge,  on  hastily  provided  ones,  and  then  leisurely  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  by  the  Charles  City  road.  This 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  but  far  more  destructive  raids,  by  both 
parties  during  the  war.  It  produced  great  commotion  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  but  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  McClellan  reported  "all  quiet  in 
every  direction." 

For  ten  days  longer  all  was  quiet  on'the  Chickahominy ;  but  during  that 
time  the  Confederates  were  taking  measures  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Avhich,  Avlien  it  was  given,  came  near  being  a  fatal  one. 
Stuart's  raid  Avas  more  a  reconnoissance  for  information  than  an  expedition 
for  destruction.  It  Avas  determined  to  draAV  Jackson  quietly  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  haA'e  hira  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  strike  the  right  flank 
of  McClellan's  army  near  Mechanicsville,  and  uncoA^er  the  passage  of  that 
stream,  Avhen  a  heaA-y  force  AA^ould  join  him,  SAveep  doAvn  the  left  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  toward  the  York  River,  and  seize  the  communications  of  the 
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1  Dispatch  to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  June  14,  1S62.  In  that  ancry  dispatch  he  made  an  ungenerous  insinu- 
ation of  inordinate  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  brother  officer.  McDoAvell  had  politely  telegraphed  to  him  his 
desire  to  have  McCalPs  division  of  his  own  corps  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Because 
of  tliis  request,  which  was  in  accordance  with  oi-ders  from  the  AVar  I)e]iartment  on  the  Sth,  the  angry  General 
said — '•  I  do  not  feel  that,  in  such  circumstances  as  these  under  which  I  am  now  placed.  General  McDowell 
should  wish  the  general  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  command."'  Already  loyal 
rewspapers  had  intimated  that  it  was  possible  that  McDowell  miitht  take  Kiclimond  without  waiting  for  Mc- 
Clellan. but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  former  had  any  such  intentions.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  been 
moved  by  such  purely  personal  considerations,  for  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  '•you  know  I  have  none."' 

=  Portions  of  the  First,  Fourth,  and   Ninth   Virginia  cavalry,  and   two    squadrons  of  the  Jeff.   Davis 
Legion. 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  witli  the  White  House.  To  mask  this  movement, 
and  to  give  the  impi-ession  to  both  McCleUan  and  his  Government 
that  more  formidable  o})ei-ations  were  to  be  begun  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Lee  sent  Whiting's  division  in  that  direction,  in  a  way  that  would 
be  easily  discovered  by  the  National  scouts.  As  Ave  have  observed,  the 
movement  was  successful,  and  Jackson  suddenly  appeared  at  Ashland  on  the 
25th  of  June. 

McClellan  had  promptly  informed  the  Secretary  of  War"  of 
the  rumored  movement  of  Whiting,  but  on  the  same  day,  pos- 
sessed of  other  information,  he  telegraphed  to  him  that  a  general 
engagement  might  take  place  at  any  hour,  and  adding — "  After  to-morroAV 
we  shall  fight  the  Rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  "vvill  permit."  Two 
days  later  he  informed  the  President  that  his  defensive  works  woidd  be  com- 
pleted the  next  day,  and  then  expressed  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  Executive  his 
"views  as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
country,"  and  also,  he  said,  to  "  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and 
positions,  of  the  troops  not  under  my  command  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere."  To 
this  request,  so  extraordinary  and  inexplical)le  under  the  circumstances,  the 
President  kindly  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  hini  give  his  views, 
if,  he  said,'  "it  would  not  direct  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention  from, 
the  army  under  your  immediate  command  ;"  but  he  thought  it  best  not  to  com- 
municate the  information  respecting  the  armies  asked  for,  either  by  letter  or 
telegraph,  as  it  might  reach  the  Confederates.' 

And  so  the  siege  of  Richmond  went  quietly  on.  Works  had  been  thrown 
up,  bridges  built,  re-enforcements  called  for,  and  abundant  complaints 
littered.  Finally,  on  the  25th,  General  Heintzelman's  corps,  Avith  a  part  of 
Keyes's  and  Sumner's,  Avas  ordered  to 
moA'e  forAA^ard  on  the  Williamsburg: 
road,  through  a  SAvampy  AA^ood,  for 
the  purpose,  the  commanding  general 
said,  "  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
ground  "  beyond,  "  and  to  place  Gene- 
rals Heintzelman  and  Sumner  in  a 
position  to  support  the  attack  in- 
tended to  be  made  on  the  Old  TaA'ern 
on  the  2Gth  or  27th,  by  General 
Franklin,  by  assailing  that  position 
in  the  rear."  The  movement  Avas 
made,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
brigades  of  Sickles  and  Grover,  of 
Hooker's  division,  bore  the  brunt, 
assisted  by  Kearney,  and  resulted  in 
a  loss  to  the  Nationals  of  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  men  killed  and  Avoimded.  Tliis  is  called  The  Battle 
OF  Oak  Guoa^e.  General  McClellan  reported  that  the  coveted  point 
Avas   gained  Avith  A'cry  little  loss,  and  that  "the  enemy  Avere  driven  from 
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I  McClellan's  Report,  page  11 S. 
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On  returning  from  overlooking  the  affair  at  the  Oak  Grove,  McClellan 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  "  contrabands"  had  just  informed 
him  that  Jackson  Avas  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-IIouse,  and  that  Beaure^j-ard 
had  arrived  in  liichmond  the  day  before,  with  re-enforcements.  He  said  he 
Avas  inclined  to  think  Jackson  would  attack  his  right,  and  that  if  the  reports 
were  true,  that  the  Confederate  foi'ce  Avas  two  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
lie  Avould  "  haA^e  to  contend  against  A'astly  superior  odds."  He  gaA^e  the 
GoA'ernraent  to  understand  that  he  considered  himself  "  in  no  Avay  responsi- 
ble "  for  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers;  and  in  seeming  anticiixation  of 
defeat,  he  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  that  also.'  More  than  a  Aveek 
previously"  he  had  Avisely  prepared  for  a  defeat,  by  making 
arrangements  for  a  change  of  base  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the 
James,  in  the  CA'cnt  of  disaster."  '. 

Lee's  preparations  for  striking  McClellan  a  fatal  bloAV,  or  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  were  completed  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the  folloAV- 
ing  mornimj  information  that  readied  the  latter  of  the  advance  of  Jackson  on 
his  right,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  thousfht  of  movinsr  toward  the  Confede- 
rate  Capital.  He  at  once  took  a  defensiA^e  position,  and  prepared  for  a 
retreat  to  the  James  RiA'er.^  He  considered  the  positions  of  the  troojis  on 
the  Richmond  side  of  the  ChickahomiuA"  as  reasonably  secui'e,  yet  measures 
for  a  passage  for  their  retreat  through  the  AVhite  Oak  Swamp  Avere  pru- 
dently taken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Chickaliominy  the  right  Avino;,  con- 
sisting of  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  about  tAventy-seven  .  thousand 
strong,  was  also  strongly  posted.  It  was  composed  of  the  diA'isions  of 
Morell,  Sykes,  and  McCall,  Avith  a  large  portion  of  tlie  caA'alry  reserA'e. 
Porter  had  ten  heaA'y  guns  in  a  battery  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickaliominy. 
McClellan  says  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  to  deal  Avith  double  his  OAvn 
numbers,  but,  relying  upon  the  character  of  his  followers,  he  felt  "contented 
calmly  to  aAvait  the  bui'sting  of  the  coming  storm."* 

He  did  not  Avait  long.  General  Lee  called  a  council  of  o-eneral  officers  on 
the  25th,^  when  it  was  resoh'ed  to  begin  the  nioA^ement  on  McClellan's 
right,  already  mentioned,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Jackson  was 
to  advance,  take  Avith  him  Branch's  troops,  near  HanoA'er  Court-House,  and 
turn  the  BeaA'er  Dam  Creek  back  of  MechanicsA'ille.  General  A.  P.  Hill  Avas 
to  cross  the  Chickaliominy  at  MeadoAA'  Bridge,  and  moA^e  on  ^rechanicsville ; 


1  '•  I  Avill  do  all  that  a  General  can  do  ivith  the  splendid  array  I  have  the  honor  to  command."  he  sai<l,  '"and 
if  it  is  destroyed  by  oyerwhelmin?  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it  and  share  its  fate.  But  if  the  result  of  the 
action,  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  cannot  be 
thrown  on  my  shoulders;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs."  Dispatches  t:)  the  Secretary  of  War,  June  '25,  1S62, 
at  six  o'clock  In  the  eyenins. 

To  this  dlsi>atch  the  President  leplied,  that  the  General's  suggestion  that  he  might  be  oyerwhelmed  by 
200,000,  and  his  talk  as  to  whom  the  responsibility  would  belong,  pained  him  very  much.  "I  giye  you  all  I 
can,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "and  act  on  the  presumption  that  yon  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  Avhat  you  haye  ; 
while  you  continue,  ungenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I  would,  I  have  omitted,  and 
shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  possibly  can.'' 

On  the  20th  General  McClellan  had  reported  the  force  under  his  command  at  15S,S33,  of  whom  only  ]  15,103 
were  present  or  fit  for  duty  ;  the  remainder,  29.511,  being  absent  on  furlough,  or  sick,  and  under  arrest.  Lee's 
troops,  it  has  been  since  ascertained,  numbered  about  75,000,  and  Jackson  increased  the  number  to  about  110,000. 
Beauregard  was  not  at  Kichmond. 

=»  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August  4,  1363,  page  ICa. 

'  Report,  page  124. 

■1  Report,  page  124. 

5  Composed  of  Generals  Lee,  Baldwin,  J.ackson,  .L  P.  Tlill,  D.  IL  Hill,  Iluger,  Longstrect,  Branch, 
Wise,  Anderson,  Whiting.  Ripley,  and  Jli^ruder. 
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ami  Avhcn  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  slioulcT  be  iincovered,  Longstreet 
and  D.  H.  Hill  -were  to  cross,  and  proceed  to  tlie  snpport  of  the  troops  on 
the  left  side  of  the  stream,  Tliis  movement  wonld  leave  only  the  divi- 
sions of  Huger  and  Magrudcr  between  McClellan's  left,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and 
Richmond. 

The  projected  movement  of  the  Confederates  was  delayed  nntil  tlie  after- 
noon of  the  20th,  Avhen,  at  about  three  o'clock,  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  dro^-e  a 
regiment  and  bat- 
tery at  JMechanics- 
ville,  back  to  the 
main  line  near  El- 
lison's Mill.  The 
movement  had  been 
discovered  in  time  to 
call  in  all  the  pickets 
and  prejjare  for  the 
shock  of  battle.  The 
liationals  were  now 
strongly  posted  on 
the  heights  overlook- 
ing Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  near  Ellison's 
Mill.  Tlicre  McCall's 
Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred 
strong,  with  five  batteries,  occupied  a  position  commanding  the  stream 
below  and  the  open  fields  beyond,  over  Avhich  the  Confederates  must  ap- 
proach. .  These,  with  two  regiments  of  Meade's  brigade  as  reserves,  were 
well  supported  by  Morell's  division  and  Sykes's  regulars.  General  Rey- 
nolds held  tlie  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left,  and  the  l)rigades  of 
Generals  Martindale  and  Griffin  were  deployed  on  the  right  of  McCall.  The 
bridges  over  the  creek  had  all  been  destroyed,  and  trees  were  felled  along 
its  margin. 

In  the  face  of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  infixntry,  the  leading  brigades  of  Hill,  followed  by  Longstreet's,  moved 
to  the  attack.  Then  they  massed  on  the  Xational  left  to  turn  it,  expecting 
Jackson  to  fall  on  its  right  at  tlie  same  time  ;  but  the  movement  was  foiled 
by  Seymour,  Avho  stoiitly  opposed  it.  There  was  a  terrific  battle,  and  the 
Confederates  were  hurled  back  with  fearful  carnau'e.  Niijht  fell,  and  at  nine 
o'clock   The    Battle    of   Mechaxicsville   ceased.^     The  Nationals    Avere 


MECHANICSVILLE   BRIDGE  OVER   TUB    CHIOKAIIOMINY. 


1  This  is  a  view  of  the  l)ridse  from  tlio  Mochani(>sville  sido  of  the  stream  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer 
sketched  it,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S66.  The  Cliiel-ialioniiny  was  tlien  "up,"  and  overtiowiii^'  the  wooded  bottom. 
In  the  distance  toward  Richmond  is  se»n  the  edse  of  tlie  hiirh  plain,  along  which  was  a  line  of  heavy  fortifica- 
tions erected  \iy  the  Confederates,  and  which  commamied  the  Chickahominy  for  a  Ion;:  distance. 

^  This  occurred  on  the  same  ground  where  the  skirmish  was  fousht  on  the  2.3d.  and  this  battle-irround  also 
is  seen  in  the  picture  of  Ellison's  mill  a'  d  vicinity  on  iia-re  404.  The  road  from  Mechanicsville  approaching  the 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  runs  alons  the  foot  of  the  distant  eminences,  almost  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  there  the 
approaching  Confederates  presented  a  fltmk  to  the  fire  of  their  foes. 
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masters  of  the  situation.     Expecting  a  renewal  of  the  fight  in  the  morning, 
the  galhmt  Reserves  rested  on  their  arms  tliat  night.' 

Notwithstanding  the  Nationals  gained  a  decided  victory  at  Ellison's 
Mill,  McClellan  was  satistied  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  fly  to  the 

James  River,  He  ascertained  that 
Jackson  had  passed  the  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  above,  and  was  gaining  his  flank. 
Lee's  intention  to  strike  McClellan's 
communications  with  his  base  at  the 
Wliite  House  was  clearly  developed, 
and  the  latter  was  left  to  choose  be- 
tween a  concentration  of  his  whole 
army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  by  means  of  the  several  bridges 
that  now  spanned  it,  and  there  give 
general  battle  to  Lee's  army ;  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  force  on  the  right 
bank,  and  march  directly  on  Richmond; 
or  to  transfer  the  right  wing  to  that  side 
of  the  stream,  and  with  his  sup])lies 
retreat  to  the  James  River,  Experts 
say  that  a  skillful  and  energetic  com- 
mander Avould  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  at  such  juncture  in  concentra- 
ting his  forces  and  marching  on  Richmond,  whose  defenses  were  manned 
by  only  about  twenty-tive  thousand  men.  Thus  he  might  have  severed 
Lee  from  this  force  and  his  supplies,  and  turned  upon  and  crushed  him. 
Indeed,  Magruder  tremblingly  expected  this  movement ;  and  it  was  a 
theme  of  just  wonder  among  many  of  the  Confederate  officers  that  it  was 
not  made,  for  Richmond  was  then  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.'- 

McClellan  chose  the  less  hazardous  course,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  the  James  River,  for  which,  as  we  have  obseiwed,  he  had  prepared 
several  days  before,  "  To  that  end,"  he  said,  "from  the  evening  of  the  26th 
every  energy  of  the  army  was  bent."  He  had  already  ordered  Colonel 
Ligalls,  the  Quartermaster  at  the  White  House,  to  send  the  stores  and 
munitions  of  war  of  every  kind  to  Savage's  Station,  bum  what  he  could 
not  remove,  and  foi-ward  as  many  su2:)plies  as  possible  up  the  James.  He 
also  sent  his  wounded  to  Savage's  Station,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
honiiny  with  the  right  wing  for  the  flight,  a  perilous  thing  to  do  at  that 
crisis,  for  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  crossed  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  above,  cut 


hattle  of  MECirAXirsvii.i.i;. 


'  The  National  loss  was  about  four  IniiKlrnl.  Accordinir  to  ;v  statfiin'iit  raade  to  Mr.  Swinton  (Ciimpaigiis 
of  the  Aniiij  of  the  Potomac^  nolo,  [lase  145)  by  Gi'iienil  Lim;;strc'L't,  tlio  CoiifedcTate  loss  was  bclwoon  three 
ami  I'oiii'  tliousand. 

2  In  his  rciiort  (Augnst  12,  1SG2)  General  Ma2;riuler  said:  "Had  McClellan  massed  his  wliole  force  in 
column,  and  advanced  it  airainst  any  point  of  our  line  of  battle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz  under  similar  circum- 
st;inces  by  the  irreatest  captain  of  any  aire,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would  have  suffered  irreatly,  its 
inoinontum  would  have  insured  him  success,  and  the  occupation  of  our  works  about  Richmond,  and  con.'-e- 
qiu'iitly  the  city,  mislit  have  been  his  reward.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  coin- 
maniler  fully  understood  the  character  of  his  opponent." — Picports  of  the  Operitions  of  the  Army  of  Xnrthcrn 
Virginia,  i.  191. 
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off  Stoneman  and  his  cavalry  from  the  Army,  and  would  doubtless  fall  upon 
Porter's  flank  in  the  morning,  while  the  troops  of  Longstroet  and  the  Hills 
would  attack  his  front. 

In  order  to  save  his  heavy  guns  and  supply-train,  and  keep  Jackson  from 
interfering  with  the  removal  of  the   public  property  at  the  White  House, 
McClellan  found  it  necessary  to  hold  the  Fifth  Corps  back  for  that  purpose, 
and,  as  we  have  observed,  the  soldiers  slept  on  their  arms  after  the  fight  at 
Ellison's  Mill.     During  the  night  most  of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons  Avere 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  at  a  little  before  dawn"  the  troops 
were  skillfully  withdrawn  to  a  strong  position  near  Gaines's  Mills,     "    "^r^"'' 
between  Cool  Arbor'  and  the  Chickahominy.     There,  in  line  of 
battle,  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridges 
(Woodbury's  and  Alexander's)  over  which  the  troops  were  to  cross  the  river 
and  join  those  on  the  Riclnnond  side,  the  Fifth  Coi'ps  awaited  attack.     A  few 
of  the  siege-guns  were    yet  in    posi- 
tion   there,    and    those    which    were 
passed  over  the  stream  were  planted 
so  as  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the 
bridges.     Morell's    division   occupied 
the  left,  near  a  deep  ravine  traversed 
by  a  brook,  and  Svkes's  division  of 
Regulars  and  Duryea's  Zouaves  were 
on  the  right,  extending  toward  Cool 
Arbor.      McCall's  division  formed  a 
second  line,  his  left  touching  Butter- 
field's  right ;  Seymour's  brigade  and 
the    horse-batteries    of    Roberts    and 
Tidball    commanded   the    rear,    and 
cavalry    under    General     Philip    St. 
George      Cooke"     were     performing 
vedette  and  flanking-service  near  the 
Chickahominy.     On  that  field,  where  Grant  and  Lee  fought  so  des^ierately 
two  years  later.  Porter  was  now  preparing  to  give  battle  to  a  foe  greatly 
his  superior  in  numbers.     It  proved  to  be,  before  the  conflict  ended,  thirty- 
five  thousand  against  seventy  thousand. 

Porter  was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'  by  A.  P.  Hill, 
who  led  the   advance   of  Lee's   column,   and  had   been  waiting  . 

'  ^  ^  .  June  27. 

for  Jackson,  who  was  to  form  the  left  of  tlie  Confederate  line,  to 
come  up.^  Longstreet  was  held  back  for  the  same  purpose.  The  brunt  of 
the  attack  fell  first  upon  Sykes,  who  threw  the  assailants  back  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  with  heavy  loss.  Many  of  these,  so  easily  repulsed,  Avere  re- 
enforcements  who  had  just  come  up  from  the  sea-board,  and  had  never  l)ecn 
under  fire  before.  Longstreet  was  at  once  ordered  forward  to  their  relief 
Avith  his  veterans.  He  was  directed  to  make  a  feint  on  Porter's  left,  but  was 
so  ])romptly  and  stoutly  met  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  real  attack  or 

1  A  tavern  called  New  Cool  Arbor  was  nearer  Dr.  Gaines's  than  Old  Cool  Arbor,  as  will  be  observed  by 
reference  to  the  map. 

■^  Five  coiiiiianies  of  the  Fifth  Regular  Cavalry,  two  squadrons  of 'the  First  Regular,  and  three  squadrons  of 
the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

'  The  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill,  Anderson,  and  Wliiting,  formed  tlie  center. 
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effect  nothing.  So  lie  resolved  to  carry  the  heights  by  assault.  While  he 
was  preparing  to  do  so  the  corps  of  Jackson  and  D.  II.  Hill's  division 
arrived,  the  former  taking  position  on  Longstreet's  left,  and  the  latter,  after 
severe  and  successful  fighting,  gaining  his  destined  point  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  line.  Ewell's  division,  in  the  mean  time,  came  into  action 
on  Jackson's  right,  and  two  of  the  latter's  brigades  were  sent  to  assist  A.  P. 
Hill. 

The  Confederate  line  was  now  in  complete  order,  and  made  a  general 
advance.  Porter,  hard  pressed,  sent  to  McClellan  for  aid,  but  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, persuaded  that  the  Confederates  between  himself  and 
Pichmond  outnumbered  his  own  forces,  could  spare  only  Slocum's  division 
of  Franklin's  corps.'  He  was  not  aware  that  3Iagruder,  who  was  making  a 
great  show  and  noise  on  his  front,  was  repeating  his  successful  game  of 
deception  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  and  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  only  twenty-five  thousand  men,  opposed  to  McClellan's  sixty 
thousand,  well  intrenched,  and  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  army  and 
the  capital.- 

Slocum's  division  crossed  Alexander's  bridge,  and  made  Porter's  force 
about  thirty-five  thousand  strong.  It  reached  him  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
when  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  on  that  side  of  the  river  Avas  in  the  action. 
So  imminent  was  Porter's  ]>eril  that  the  re-enforccments  were  divided,  even 
to  regiments,  and  hastily  sent  to  weak  points.  Tlie  conflict  was  terrible, 
especially  on  the  left,  between  the  houses  of  Adams  and  Dr.  Gaines.  Indeed, 
the  struggle  along  the  whole  line  was  fierce  and  persistent  for  hours,  and 
the  issue  for  a  long  time  was  extremely  doubtful. 

At  five  o'clock  Porter  again  called  for  aid,  and  McClellan  sent  him  the 
brigades  of  French  and  Meagher,  of  Richardson's  division.  They  went  for- 
ward at  a  quick  pace,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  river  the  Confederates, 
at  about  six  o'clock,  had  rallied  every  available  platoon  in  their  ranks  for  a 
desperate  efibrt  to  break  or  crush  the  National  line.  Brigade  after  brigade 
was  hurled  against  the  Union  line,  striking  it  here  and  there  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  tremendous  force,  Avhere  it  appeared  weak,  hoping  to  break  it.  But 
for  a  long  time  it  stood  firm,  though  continually  tliinned  and  weakened 
by  carnage.  Finally,  when  Jackson,  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and 
Whiting,  made  a  furious  assault  uf)on  the  Xational  left,  Butterfield's  gallant 

'  MeClellan  made  inquiries  from  time  to  time  of  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  Franlilin,  and  Sumner,  about 
sparing  men  from  tlieir  respective  corps  to  send  to  Porter,  and  their  reports  were  all  discouraging,  for  Magru- 
der.  by  great  sliill  in  liis  display  of  troops,  made  each  believe  that  his  particular  position  might  be  assailed  at 
any  time  by  an  overwhelming  force.  See  telegraphic  correspondence  between  MeClellan  and  these  command- 
ers, June  26  and  27,  1SG2,  in  McClellan's  Report,  pages  12S.  129. 

Magruder,  as  we  have  observed,  managed  with  his  inferior  force  to  keep  up  a  flurry  of  excitement  all  along 
the  front  of  the  National  army  during  the  whole  d.iy,  threatening  first  one  point  and  then  another,  and 
finally,  at  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  Porter  was  most  needing  re-enforcements,  he  caused  Burns's 
pickets  to  be  attacked  by  a  strong  force.  Burns  sent  word  to  Hancock  to  prepare  for  action.  The  messenger 
had  just  arrived  when  the  latter  was  assailed  with  shot  and  shell  from  an  unsuspected  Confederate  battery,  fol- 
lowed by  a  furious  attack  of  infantry.  Burns  on  one  side  and  Smith  on  the  other  supported  Hancock  with  their 
Napoleon  and  Parrott  suns,  and  very  soon  the  latter  repulsed  his  assailants.  In  this  engagement,  sometimes 
called  The  Secoml  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  two  Georsia  resiments  were  dreadfully  shattered,  and  the  colonel  of  one 
of  them  was  captured.  lie  proved  to  be  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  South.     See  pace  59,  volume  I. 

2  Alluding  to  this  crisis,  Magruder  in  his  report  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virgini.1.  i.  191)  says : — 
"  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  army  as  extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The  larger  part  of  it  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  theChick.ahominy  ;  the  bridges  had  .ill  been  destroyed;  but  one  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  but 
25.000  men  between  his  (McClellan's)  army  of  100.000  men  and  Richmond," 
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The  horses, 


brigade,  which  had  been  repelling  the  heaviest  of  the  attacks  for  more  than 
an  hour  unassisted,  now,  sorely  pressed  on  the  front  and  flank,  gave  way 
and  fell  back  toward  the  woods  on 
the  Chickahominy,  leaving  the  bat- 
teries of  Allen,  Weedon,  Hart,  and 
Edwards,  exposed.  These  made  a 
desperate  defense,  but,  being  with- 
out support,  fell  back  with  a  loss  of 
several  guns.  Then  the  center 
bent,  and,  with  the  right,  fell  back 
in  the  same  direction,  toward 
Alexander's  bridge.  Seeing  this. 
Porter  called  up  all  of  his  reserved 
and  remaining  artillery  (about 
eighty  guns  in  all),  covered  the 
retreat  of  his  infantry,  and  for  an 
instant  cliccked  the  advance  of  the 
victors.  Just  at  that  moment  Gen- 
eral St.  George  Cooke,  without 
orders,   attacked    their    flank  with 

his  cavalry,  which  was  repulsed  and  thrown  into  great  disorder 
terrified  by  the  tremendous  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  guns,  and  the  rattle 
of  thousands  of  muskets,  rushed  back  through  the  Union  batteries,  giving 

the  impression  that 

ouDcooLARsoBiOr- ^^       It    Avas     a    furious 

attack  of  Confede- 
rate cavalry.  This 
made  the  artil- 
lerists recoil,  and 
Porter's  av  hole 
force  was  pressed 
back  to  the  river. 
To  this  circum- 
stance Porter  at- 
tributed his  failure 
to  hold  the  field, 
and  to  take  ofl"  all 
of  his  guns  and 
Avounded. 

Porter's  troops 
Avere  noAV  pressing 
tOAvard  the  bridge, 
many  of  thiem  in 
fearful  disoraer,  and  for  a  moment  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  for  the  Confederates 
were  in  crushing  force  just  behind  them.  But  relief  for  the  fugitives  Avas  at 
hand.  French  and  Meagher  had  just  crossed  the  bridge,  covered  by  the 
heaA'y  guns  in  position  on  the  Pichmond  side  of  the  riA'er,  and,  gathering  up 
the  A'^ast  multitude  of  stragglers,  checked  the  flight.  They  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  front,  Avith  cheers  that  thrilled  Avith  ioA'  the   fointins:  hearts    of  the 
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Unionists.  Behind  them  the  sliatteretl  brigades  were  speedily  formed, 
Avliile  the  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Martin  poured  a  destructive  storm  of  shot 
and  sliell  upon  the  head  of  Lee's  cohmm.  Seeing  fresli  troops  on  their  front, 
and  ignorant  of  their  number,  the  Confederates  fell  back  and  rested  upon 
the  field  they  had  won,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  themselves  and  their  foes.  Thus 
ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Gaixes's  Farm.^ 

During  the  night  the  thinned  and  exhausted  regiments  of  Porter's  corps 

were  safely  Avith- 
drawn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  ; 
the  regular  infantry 
forming  the  rear, 
guard,  and  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  after 
them.  The  cavalry 
of  Stoneman  and 
Emory,  who  had 
been  ciit  off  from 
Porter's  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  White 
House,  and  thence  to 
Yorktown,  and  re- 
joined the  army  on 
the  *  James  River. 
With  this  movement 
ended  the  siesfe  of 
Richmond,  for  noAv 
McClellan  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  capturing  it,  and  studied  only  how  he 
should  transfer  his  army  and  supplies  to  the  bank  of  the  James.  That  even- 
ing he  informed  his  General  officers  of  his  determination  to  fly  and  not  to 
fight,  and  gave  ordei-s  accordingly,  directing  Keyes  to  advance  with  his 
corps  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  across  the  creek  that  traverses  it,  and 
take  position  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  of  troops  and 
trains. 

Before  day-break  the  next  morning"  General  McClellan  went 
"  ^86^  ^^'    ^°  Savage's  Station,  and  remained  there  all  day,  superintending 
the  movement,  which    was  commenced  at   an    early  hour.     By 
noon  Keyes  was  in  the  prescribed  position.     During  the  day  Porter's  shat- 
tered division  was  mo^ved  across  the  swam]i,  and  placed  in  positions  coA^ering 
the  roads  leading  from  Richmond  toward  White    Oak  Swamp    and    Long 

1  The  Confederates  in  their  reports  called  it  The  Btittle  of  Vie  Cldckaliomini/.  For  full  details  see  tl:o 
reports  of  General  McClellan,  and  of  General  Porter  and  his  subonlinates ;  also,  of  General  Lee  and  his  subor- 
dinates, contained  in  volume  L  of  the  7?(7*o/'^s  o/"rte  vl/";«?/ o/'A'<)/'tte;vi  Virginia.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
may  be  jriven  only  in  miinbers  derived  from  estimates,  as  McClellan  says,  "no  general  returns  were  made  until 
we  had  arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing,"  several  days  afterward.  The  estimates  make  the  National  loss  in  this 
battle  about  S.OOO  men,  of  whom  G.OOO  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  those  who  were  captured  was  General 
John  F.  Reynolds.  The  Confederate  loss  was  probably  about  5,000.  Porter  lost  22  guns,  three  of  which  ran 
oflf  the  bridge  into  the  river. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Br.  Gaines's  mills,  near  which  the  liattio  was  fought,  as  they  appeared  when 
the  writer  sketcheil  the  spot,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S6G.  The  one  in  the  foreground  was  a  fiourins-mill,  built  of 
brick;  and  the  other,  more  distant,  across  the  stream,  of  which  onl.v  the  flume  and  wheel  remained,  was  a  saw- 
mill.    The  road  seen  on  the  slope  is  in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville. 


KriNS  OF  Gaines's  mills.^ 
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Bridoe  ;  and  at  nio;ht  McCall's  weakened  division  was  also  moved  forward 
for  a  similar  purpose.  These  were  followed  by  a  train  of  five  thousand 
wagons  laden  Avith  ammunition,  pro- 
vision, and  baggage,'  and  a  drove  of 
twenty-five  hundred  beef  cattle,  all 
of  which  had  to  make  the  passage  of 
the  swamp  along  narrow  causeways 
and  defiles.  Yet  so  perfectly  was 
the  movement  masked  from  the  Con- 
federates, that  they  had  no  suspicion 
of  it  until  the  night  of  the  28th.  To 
alloAV  the  trains  and  the  cattle  to 
get  well  forward,  the  corps  of  Sum- 
ner and  Heintzelman,  and  Smith's 
division  of  Franklin's  corps,  Avore 
ordered  to  form  an  interior  line,  and 
remain  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  until  dark  of  the 
29th,  in  a  position  to  cover  the  roads 
to  Richmond,  and  also  Savage's  Station,  on  the  railway,  where  Slocum's 
division  was  left  as  a  reserve.  Then  they  were  to  fall  back  across  the 
swami),  and  ioin  the  fuu'itive  armv.  The  left  of  this  coverino-  force  rested 
on  Keyes's  old  intrenchments,  to  the  left  of  the  Seven  Pines,  and  the  right 
so  as  to  cover  Savage's  Station. 

There  was  a  little  flurry  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  Franklin's 
corps  withdrew  from  Golding's  farm  in  front  of  Woodbury's  Bridge.  The 
Confederates  opened  tlieir  artillery  on  Smith's  division  from  Garnett's  Hill, 
and  from  Porter's  late  position  on  Gaines's  Hill,  beyond  the  Chickahominy. 
This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  of  two  Georgia  regiments  to  carry  the 
works  about  to  be  abandoned,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  TAventy- 
third  New  York  and  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  Avho  were  on  picket  duty 
with  a  section  of  Mott's  battery.  This  repulse  confirmed  the  Confederates 
in  the  belief  that  McClellan's  army  Avas  all  behind  his  intrenchments,  pre- 
paring for  another  attack. 

Lee  Avas  deceived.  He  supposed  McClellan  miglit  at  once  throw  his 
united  force  across  the  river,  and  give  battle  to  preserve  liis  communication 
Avith  the  White  House  ;  or  else,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  relinquish  tlie  siege  of 
Richmond,  that,  having  possession  of  the  lower  bridges  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, he  Avould  folloAV  the  Avay  doAvn  the  Peninsula  Avhich  Johnston  came 
np.  So  he  kept  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
ready  for  battle  if  it  should  be  offered,  or  to  strike  the  retreating  forces  on 
flank  and  rear ;  and  he  sent  Stuart  and  EavcII  to  seize  the  raihvay  and  cut 
McClellan's  communication  Avith  the  White  House.  They  found  that  supply- 
station  abandoned,  a  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  munitions  of  Avar 
removed,  and  the  remainder,  Avith  the  White  House  itself,  in  flames." 


1  Orders  were  given  to  the  diflferont  commanders  to  load  their  wacons  with  ammunition  and  ]>rovisions,  ani 
only  necessary  bassa^e.  and  to  destroy  all  property  which  could  not  be  taken  away. 

2  An  order  had  been  sent  that  mornins  to  the  commander  at  the  White  Hoase  to  apply  the  torch  to  every 
thing  there  not  already  removed,  so  soon  as  indications  of  danger  should  appear.     Warning  thereof  was  quite 
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Lee  Avas  perplexed  by  these  circumstances,  for  Huger  and  Magruder  all 
that  day  reported  the  National  fortifications  in  front  of  the  Richmond  lines 
to  be  fully  manned.  That  night  the  amazing  fact  Avas  disclosed  to  the  Con- 
federate commander  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
departed,  not  to  give  battle  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Chickahominv,  nor 
to  retreat  down  the  Peninsula ;  but  to  take  a  new  position  near  the  James 
Ri^er,  with  that  stream  as  a  higliway  for  supplies,  and  a  theater  for  the  co- 
operation of  a  naval  force,  by  which  its  offensive  and  defensive  power  would 
be  wonderfully  strengthened.  lie  made  instant  preparations  for  a  pursuit 
to  crusli  that  army  before  it  could  gain  its  destined  goal. 

McClellan  left  Savage's  Station  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 


VIEW  AT  savage's  STATION   IN   1866.1 

29th,  and  moved  across  the  White   Oak  Swamp  toward   the   front  of  his 
retreating  columns.     He  had  issued  the  day  before"  two  extraor- 
1862*'     dinary  documents.     One  was  an  order  for  the  sick  and  Avounded 
men  Avho  could  not  march,  to  be  left  at  SaA'age's   Station   Avith 
surgeons,  rations,  and  medical  stores,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confede- 
rates.-    The  other  was  a  dispatch  to  the  Seci'etary  of  Wui-,  Avhich  has  no 


early  siven,  when  the  cars  sent  with  supplies  toward  Savage's  Station  were  turned  back  at  Dispatch  Station  by 
reports  that  the  Confederates  were  near.  Before  the  close  of  the  day  an  immense  amount  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war  was  there  committed  to  the  flames.  The  gallant  Lieutenant  George  Sibbald  Wilson,  of 
Poughkeepsie  (wlio  gave  his  j'oung  life  to  his  country  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  at  Fredericksburg), 
who  was  itmong  those  detailed  for  that  service,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
now  before  the  writer.  '"Such  quantities  of  elegant  new  tents,"  he  said;  '-of  nice  beds  for  the  sick  ;  of  fine 
liquors  and  M'ines,  cordials  and  medicines,  oranges,  lemons,  beef,  corn,  whiskey  ;  immense  quantities  of  hay  ; 
boxes  on  boxes  of  clothing,  and  every  thing  conceivable  ihr  use  and  comfort  were  committed  to  the  flames." 

The  White  House  itself,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not  spared.  It  was  a  small  and  common  wooden  struc- 
ture (see  page  oSG),  surrounded  by  a  field  shaded  by  h)cust-trces.  The  patriotic  impulses  given  by  the  written 
misrepresentation  of  its  owner,  which  made  McClellan  say,  officially,  "  I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  secure 
from  injury  this  house,  where  Washington  passed  the  first  portion  of  his  married  life— I  neither  occupy  it 
myself,  nor  permit  others  to  occupy  it,  or  the  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity" — had  been  suceeeiied  by 
feelings  of  contempt.  At  the  time  we  are  considering  it  was  occupied  by  llomau  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  accompanied  the  I^ational  army  for  the  relief  of  distress. 

1  This  is  a  view  of  Savage's  Station  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  closo  of  May.  1SC6. 
In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  cellar  and  foundation  wall  of  Savage's  house,  and  between  it  and  the  site  of  the 
station  on  the  left  a  pleasant  grove,  in  which  many  of  the  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Gaines's  Farm  found  irrate- 
ful  shelter  from  the  hot  sun.     Savage's  house  was  the  general  hospital  at  this  place  at  the  time  considered  in  the 

•  text,  and  the  out-buildings  and  about  three  hundred  tents  around  them  were  filled  with  wounded  men. 

2  The  Commander  ordered  all  the  ambulances  to  depart  empty,  instead  of  carrying  aw.ay  the  dis.abled;  for 
'•  four  or  five  thousand  wounded  and  sick  men  would  so  emliarrass  the  army,  that  its  escape  might  be  impos- 
sible."—  The  Peniiif<uhi.  Caiiijniign,  by  J.  .1.  Marks,  D.  D.,  page  239. 


"  June  29, 
1SG2. 
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equal  in  liistory.'  In  a  most  unhappy  state  of  miud  lie  moved  to  the  front 
with  his  staff,  giving  general  orders  to  his  commanders  how  to  resist  pursuit, 
and  directing  Keyes  to  move  on  to  the  James  River,  and  occupy  a  defensive 
position  near  the  high  open  ground  of  Malvern  Hill.  Porter  AV^as  to  follow 
him  and  prolong  the  line  toward  the  right,  and  the  trains  were  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  James  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats. 

At  about  the  hour  when  McClellan  left  Savage's  Station,  Lee  put  his 
troops  in  motion  in  pursuit."  Magruder  and  Hiiger  were  ordered 
to  push  along  the  AVilliamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads,  to  strike 
the  fugitives  on  flank  and  rear ;  Longstreet  and  Hill  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy  at  New  Bridge,  and  move  hj  flank  routes  so  as  to 
intercept  the  retreat ;  and  Jackson  was  to  cross  at  the  Grape  Vine  Bridge  and 
sweep  with  his  usual  celerity  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

McClellan  had  twenty-four  hours  the  start  in  this  exciting  race,  and  his 
trains  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  well  on  toward  the  James  before  the 
pursuit  began.  Yet  that  advantage  did  not  secure  his  army  immmiity  from 
a  terrible  struggle  for  life  with  its  foe.  It  began  on  the  extreme  rear,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  when  3Iagruder  approached  Savage's  Station.  Seeing 
this  menace,  Sumner,  who  had  vacated  his  position  at  Fair  Oaks  early  in  the 
morning,  and  taken  position  on  Allen's  farm,  near  Orchard  Station,  moved 
his  corps  to  Savage's,  uniting  there  with  Smith's  division  of  Franklin's  corps, 
and  taking  chief  command.  The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick 
were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  railway,  fronting  Richmond,  the  latter  join- 
ing that  of  Hcintzelman's  left. 

Magruder  made  a  furious  attack  on   Sedgwick's   right   at    about   nine 
o'clock,*  but  was  easily  repulsed.     Supposing  the  Nationals  to  be 
advancing,  he  sent  to  Huger  for  aid.     Two  brigades  were  for- 


1  After  reporting  the  battle  of  the  previous  day,  he  said:  "  Had  I  20,000  or  even  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use 
to  maneuver,  I  could  take  Eichniond ;  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat 
and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small. 
1  asain  repeat,  that  I  ain  not  responsible  for  this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  in  his 
heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrilieeil."  He  told  the  Secretary  that  he  hoped  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  to  do  it  he  must  send  "  very  large  re-enforeements,  and  send  them  at  once." 
Then,  repeating  the  assertion  that  the  Government  must  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  result,  he  said:  '•  I 
feel  too  earnestly  to-night.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 
Government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now  the  game  is  lost.  If  I  save  this  army  now 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  any  other  persons  in  Washington.  You  have  done  your  best 
to  sacrifice  this  army." 

Military  history  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  aninstance  where  such  language  of  an  officer  to  his  superior  was 
not  followed  by  arrest  or  instant  dismissal  from  the  service.  It  appears  uttei-ly  inexcusable.  judi.'ed  b3'  General 
McClellan's  official  report  made  more  than  a  year  afterward,  in  which  it  is  repeated,  and  especially  in  the  clear 
light  of  subsequent  investigation.  It  was  a  precedent  for  the  most  mischievous  insubordination  throughout  the 
army.  Had  General  Casey,  when,  after  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  he  looked  sadly  upon  one-tliird  of  his  entire 
division  killed  or  maimed,  and  felt  keenly  the  injustice  of  his  coramunder's  stin^'ing  words  of  censure,  sent  a 
note  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  saying  (and  with  more  reason):  ''Because  of  yonr  wretched  blunder  in 
placing  me  in  the  position  I  was  in.  without  adequate  support,  I  lost  the  day.  you  and  not  I  must  be  held 
responsible  ;  if  any  of  my  division  are  saved,  I  tell  you  plainly  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you — you  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  it,"  he  would  probably  have  been  arrested  on  a  just  charge  of  most  dangerous  insubordination, 
and  perhaps  tried  by  a  drum  head  court-martial,  and  shot  before  sunset  by  the  order  of  his  chief,  as  an  example 
to  the  army.  The  act  would  have  been  justified  by  military  discipline  and  precedent.  But  the  patient  and  for- 
bearing President,  who  was  specially  insulted  by  the  dispatch,  only  replied,  after  tellinir  the  irate  general  that 
re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  him  as  fast  as  possible  :  "  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washimrton.  We  protected  W.ashinston.  and  the  enemy  concen- 
trated on  you.  Had  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have 
got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago,  you  notified  us  that  re-enforcements  were  leaving  Kichmond  to  come  in 
front  of  us.     It  is  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame  " 
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warded,  hut  tlicse  were  witliJnnvn  Avheu  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Nationals  in  their  M'orks  were  only  a  covering  party  for  the  retreating 
army.  Magrudcr  accordingly  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  Unfor- 
tunately Heintzelman,  on  Sumner's  left,  Mho  had  been  directed  to  hold  the 
"Williamsburg  road,  had  mistaken  the  order  and  fjdlen  back  entirely  across 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  leaving  a  gap  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  between 
Sumner  and  Franklin,  and  jjlacing  his  own  troops  too  distant  to  be  of  imme- 
diate service. 

Magruder  perceived  this  weakness,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  upon  his  enemy  with  great  violence.  He  was  gallantly  met 
and  repulsed  by  the  brigade  of  General  Burns,  supported  by  those  of  Ik'ooke 
and  Hancock.  The  Sixty-ninth  Xew  York  also  came  up  in  support,  while  the 
batteries  of  Pettit,  Osborn,  and  Bramhall  took  an  effectiA'e  part  in  the  action. " 
The  conflict  raged  furiously  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Magruder  recoiled.  He  had  expected  aid  from  Jackson,  but  the 
latter  had  been  too  long  delayed  in  re-building  the  Grape  Vine  bridge. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  thus  ended  The  Battle  of  Savage's 
Station*.'  Covered  by  French's  brigade  as  a  rear-guard,  the  National 
troops  all  fell  back  to  AYliite  Oak  Swamp  that  night,  according  to  McClel- 
lan's  oi'iginal  order  (now  repeated),  and  by  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning"  they  were  beyond  the  creek,  and  the  bridge  over  which 
a  June  30,    j^jj^Qg^    ^]^g    entire    Army   of  the    Potomac  and  its    trains    had 
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passed  was  destroyed  behind  them.  Twenty-five  hundred 
wounded  men  had  been  left  at  Savage's  Station,  by  order  of  the  Command- 
ing General.  It  was  a  sad  necessity,  for  many  of  them  Avere  afterward 
intense  sufferers  in  Confederate  prisons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  McClellan  had  reached  Malvern  Hills, 
which  he  considered  the  key  to  his  contemplated  new  position,  and  made 
the  mansion-house  on  the  estate  that  covered  their  southern  extremity  his 
head-quarters.-  Thei-e  he  made  arrangements  with  Major  Myer,  the  Chief  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  for  instant  communication  with  his  army  and  the  gun- 
boats, and  then  vrent  on  board  the  Galena,  to  confer  -with  Commodore 
Rodgers.  By  this  time  a  greater  part  of  the  army  had  emerged  from  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  into  the  high  open  region  of  Malvern  Hills,  well  coA'ered 

'  Speaking  of  this  battle.  a;i  eye-witness  said  tliat,  as  usunl.  the  Confederates  had  hurled  heavy  bodies  of 
troops  against  the  National  line  here  and  there,  for  tlie  purpose  of  breakins  it.  Sometimes  the  troops  would 
recoil,  but  "there  was  General  Burns."  said  the  narrator.  '•  who.  with  clothes  and  hat  pierced,  and  face  covered 
with  blood,  still  rallied  and  cheered  his  men."'  On  one  occasion,  two  e.vposed  companies  commenced  to  march 
off  the  field.  '"The  General  expostulated,  entreated,  commanded  them,  all  in  vain.  At  length,  taking  olf  his 
torn  hat  and  throwing  it  down,  he  be.«oui.'ht  them  not  to  disgrace  themselves  and  their  general.  This  last  appeal 
•was  successful.  They  returned  and  fought  more  desperately,  to  wipe  out  the  cowardice  of  a  moment."  The 
same  writer  says — "After  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  Savage's  Station.  General  Sumner  sent  to  General  McClel- 
lan  for,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "orders  to  push  the  enemy  into  the  Cliickahominy.'  The  General's  reply  was, 
'  The  rear-gu.ard  will  foHow  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  army.'  On  the  reception  of  this  command,  the 
greatest  contternalion  and  displeasure  reiined  amons  both  officers  and  men.  Many  openly  rebelled — they 
wished  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  any  way  rather  than  by  a  disgraceful  retreat." — Dr.  M.irks's  Peninstula  Cam- 
pair/n.  pacre254. 

*  The  picture  on  page  429  shows  the  appearance  of  the  honse  when  the  writer  visited  it.  at  the  close  of  May, 
1^66.  It  was  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  lowlands  .and  the  James  Elver,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turkey  Bend.  The  view  sonthw.ird  was 
bounded  by  City  Point  in  the  dist.ance.  The  old  mansion  was  of  brick,  and  had  a  modem  addition  of  wood. 
During  the  old  war  for  independence,  the  estate  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Randolph  family.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Lafayette  while  he  was  pursuing  Cornwallis  down  the  Peninsula.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession 
two  autograph  letters  by  the  Marquis,  dated  at  '•  Malvern  Hills,"  in  the  year  1731. 
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in  the  movement  by  a  rear-guard  under  Franklin,  and  very  soon  the  van 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  river  at  Turkey  Bend.  The  supply  trains  were 
pushed  forward  to  Hax- 
all's  plantation,  and  the 
artillery  ])arks  were-  on 
Malvern  Hills. 

This  position  had  not 
been  gained  without  a 
severe  struijcrle.     Frank- 

OCT? 

lin  had  been  left  with 
a  rear-guard'  to  hold  the 
passage  of  White  Oak 
Swamp  Bridge,  and  cover 
the  AvithdraAval  of  the 
trains  from  that  point. 
The  pursuit  was  in  two 
columns  :  one,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  which 
Avas  joined  by  Jackson's  command,  followed  directly  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitive  army  ;  tlie  other,  under  jMagruder  and  linger,  pushed  along  the 
Charles  City  road  to  the  right  of  the  retreating  troops.  Jackson  had  been 
ordered  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  sweep  around  toward  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  so  as  to  gain  their  left  aud  rear,  but  was  checked  by  the  destruction 
of  a  bridge ;  and  when,  at  noon,  he  sought  to  cross  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
Bridge,  he  found  it  destroyed,  and  was  there  met  by  Smith,  Richardson,  and 
Naglee,  and  the  batteries  of  Ayres  and  Hazard,  who  kept  him  at  bay  during 
the  day  and  evening.  Hazard  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  force  was  so 
cut  uj)  that  his  battery  was  withdrawn.  Ayres  kept  u]>  a  cannonade  with 
great  spirit  all  the  afternoon.  The  Nationals  retired  during  the  night, 
leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and  Avounded  behind,  and  some  disabled, 
guns,  as  spoils  for  the  Confederates  next  morning. 

While  this  contest  for  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  in  progress,  a  A-ery  scA'ere 

battle  occurred  at  Glen- 
dale,  or  Nelson's  Farm, 
about  two  miles  distant. 
There,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Long  Bridge  road 
and  the  Quaker  or  Willis 
road,  along  Avhich  the 
Nationals  had  fled,  and 
not  far  from  Willis 
Church,  McCall's  division 
Avas  posted,  Meade's  bri- 
gade on  the  right,  Sey- 
mour's  on   tlie  left,   and 


WILLIS  cmrEcn. 


'  Composed  of  his  own  corps,  the  division  of  General  Kiclianlson,  and  Naglee's  l)i'is;ade.  Slocum's  division 
was  on  the  right  of  the  Charles  City  road. 

'  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  building  and  its  surroundings  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  close  of 
May,  1866.  It  is  a  few  rods  from  the  scene  of  the  hottest  of  the  battle  of  Glendale  or  Fraziei's  Farm,  in  a 
beautiful  grove,  where  the  tents  of  a  burial-party  were  pitched.  It  was  founded  by  "Father  Willis"  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  built  just  before  the  war. 


a  June  30. 
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that  of  Tioynolds  (wlio  Avas  a  prisoner),  under  Colonel  S.  G,  Simmons,  of  the 
Fifth  Pennsylvania,  in  reserve.  The  artillery  was  all  in  front  of  this  line, 
llandall's  regular  Lattery  was  on  the  right,  Cooper  and  Kerns's  opposite  the 
center,  and  Dietrich's  and  Kennerlieim's  (20-pounder  Parrotts)  on  the  left. 
Sumner  was  some  distance  to  the  left,  with  Sedgwick's  division ;  Hooker  was 
at  Sumner's  left,  and  Kearney  was  at  the  right  of  McCall. 

Longstreet  and  Hill  had  hurried  forward  to  gain  this  point  before  McClel- 
lan's  army  could  pass  it,  hoping  there  to  cut  that  army  in  two  and  destroy  it. 
But  they  were  a  little  too  late.  When  Longstreet  (who  was  accompanied  by 
Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis)  foundhimself  confronted  there,  he  waited  for  IMagru- 
der  to  come  up,  and  it  was  not  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon"  that  he  began  an  attack.  Lie  fell  heavily  upon  McCall, 
whose  force  (Pennsylvania  Reserves),  when  he  reached  the 
Pamuid^ey,  was  ten  thousand,  but  had  been  reduced  by  sickness, 
fitigue,  and  fighting,  to  six  thousand.  The  Confederates  attempted 
by  the  weight  of  their  first  blow  to  crush  his  left,  but  were  repulsed  by 
a  charge  of  the  Fifth,  Eifjhtli,  Ninth,  and  Tentli  Pennsvlvania  lieserves, 
led  by  Colonel  Simmons,  avIio  captured  two  hundred  of  them  and  drove  the 
remainder  back  to  the  woods.  Then  the  fugitives  turned,  and  by  a  mur- 
derous fire  made  the  pursuers  recoil,  and  flee  to  the  forest  in  the  rear  of 
their  first  position.  In  that  encounter  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Simmons 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  dead  or  maimed  bodies  of  hundreds  of  his 
comrades  strewed  the  field. 

This  first  struggle  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  Backward  and  forward 
the  contending  lines  were  swayed  by  charges  and  counter-charges,  for  two 
hours.  To  break  the  National  line  and  to  capture  its  batteries  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  the  assailants.  Cooper's  battery,  in  the  center,  was  taken, 
and  then  retaken,  together  with  the  standard  of  an  Alabama  regiment ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  General  Meagher,  with  his  Irish 
brigade,  who  made  a  desperate  charge  across  an  open  field,  and  drove  the 
Confederates  to  the  woods.  By  a  gallant  charge  of  a  brigade  (Fifty-fifth 
and  Sixtieth  Virginia),  Randall's  battery  on  the  right  was  also  ca])tured, 
and  the  greater  jx^rtion  of  its  supporting  regiment  was  driven  back,  when 
McCall  and  Meade  rallied  their  infantry  for  its  recapture.  A  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  and  the  reserves  were  repulsed,  but  they  carried  back 
Avith  them  their  recovered  guns.  In  this  encounter,  just  at  dark,  Meade  was 
severely  wounded,  and  McCall,  who  had  lost  all  of  his  brigadiers  and  was 
reconnoitering,  was  captured.  Then  the  command  devolved  upon  Seymour. 
The  noise  of  battle  had  brought  some  of  the  troops  of  Hooker  and  Kearney 
to  the  field  of  action  just  at  dark,  and  soon  afterward  the  sound  of  cheering 
from  the  First  Ncav  Jersey  brigade  (General  Taylor)  startled  the  wearied 
and  broken  Confederates,  and  they  fell  back  to  the  Avoods.  These  fresh 
troojjs  recoA'Cred  a  part  of  the  ground  lost  by  the  ReserA'Os.  So  ended  The 
Battle  of  Glendale.' 

1  Till!  Confoderatos  call  it  the  Battle  of  Fraziev'fi  Farm,  it  haviiiK  been  fought  on  a  part  of  Frazier's  and 
a  part  of  Nelson's  farms.  The  liattli^  was  fought  desperately  by  both  sides;  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals,  in 
aeeoriiaiiee  with  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  corps  commanders,  for  the  General-in-Chief  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  until  "very  late  at  night,"  as  he  said  in  his  Report  (page  138).  when  his  aids 
returned  to  give  him  "the  results  of  the  day's  fighting  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of  affairs." 
He  had  been  a  part  of  the  day  on  board  of  a  gun-boat  in  the  James  Kiver.  according  to  his  report,  and  another 
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While  the  Confederates  were  waiting  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the  battle, 
the  National  troops  were  all  silently  withdrawn  ;  and  early  the 
next  day"  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  united  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Chickahominy  first  divided  it,  was  in  a  strong  position 
on  Malvern  Hill,  and  its  communication  with  a  new  base  of  supplies  on  the 
James  assured.  Terrible  had  been  the  experience  of  that  army  during  the 
preceding  seven  da3^s — terrible  indeed  had  been  its  losses,  and  other  afllic- 
tions.  The  high  and  dry  land  of  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  sight  of  the  James 
River,  inspired  the  worn  and  wearied  soldiers  with  gladness  and  hope ;  for 
they  believed  that  they  might  now 
change  front,  repel  their  pursuers, 
I'est  a  little,  and  then  be  called  upon 
to  march  victoriously  upon  Kich- 
mond. 

The  troops  were  posted,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Barnard,  in 
a  strong  position,  on  the 
1st  of  July.*  Porter  had 
reached  Malvern  Hills  the  day  before, 
and  placed  his  troops  so  as  to  com- 
mand all  the  approaches  to  it  from 
Richmond  and  the  Swamp.  The  last 
of  the  trains  and  reserve  of  artillery 
arrived  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  about  that  hour 
General  Holmes,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Richmond  from  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  and  had  marched 
down  the  river  road  with  his  bri- 
gade and  a  part  of  Wise's,  appeared 
on  the  left  of  Porter  (he  having 
changed  front,  with  his  foce  toward 
Richmond),  and  opened  fire  upon 
him  with  artillery.  Holmes  soon 
found  himself  overmatched,  for  Por- 
ter had  ample  artillery  at  command,  and  withdrew  so  hastily  that  he  left 
two  of  his  guns  behind.  When  the  army  had  all  arrived  the  next  day,  it 
was  posted  with  its  left  and  center  resting  on  Malvern  Hills,  while  the  right 
curved  backward  through  a  wooded  country,  toward  a  point  below  Haxall's, 
on  the  James. 

Mahern  Hills  form  a  high  plateau,  sloping  toward  Richmond  from  bold 
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part  of  the  day  at  bis  quarters,  only  two  or  tliree  miles  from  the  scene  of  strife,  the  din  of  which,  it  would  seem, 
was  calculated  to  draw  every  interested  soul  into  the  vortex  of  the  strugrgle,  fur  it  was  a  decisive  point.  The 
subordinate  cotiimanders  well  knew  tliat  if  the  army  should  be  beaten  there  it  would  be  ruined,  and  so  they 
fouglit  desperately  f(ir  victory  and  won  it.  and  then  made  arranirements,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mandins  General,  to  save  it.  by  silently  withdrawing:  during  the  niirht.  All  this  had  been  accomplished  before 
McClellan's  aids  (as  he  said)  had  informed  him  of  '-the  true  position  of  affairs."  General  Barnard.  McClelI:m's 
Engineer-in-Chief,  s.ays.  in  speakins  of  this  fact  given  in  the  General's  Report:  '"It  may  well  he  doubted 
whether,  in  all  recorded  reports  or  dispatches  of  military  commanders,  a  parallel  to  this  extraordinary  avowal 
can  be  found.  We  suppose  it  the  especi.al  business  of  a  general  to  know  at  each  moment  'the  true  position  of 
affairs,'  and  to  have  some  agency  in  ruling  it." 
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banks  toward  the  river,  and  bounded  by  deejj  ravines,  making  an  excellent 
defensive  j^osition.  Yet  it  was  not  considered  a  safe  one  for  the  armv  to 
halt,  for  it  was  too  far  sej^arated  from  supjjlies.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first,  McClellan  again  went  on  board  the  Galena^  to  accompany  Captain 
Rodgers,  to  "  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots."     This 

Avas  fixed  at  Harrison's 
Bar,  a  short  distance 
down  the  river.  AVhile 
he  was  there  a  heavy 
cannonade  Avas  com- 
menced on  Malvern 
Hills. 

The  Xational  line  of 
battle  was  formed  with 
Porter's  corps  on  the 
left,  near  Crew's  house 
(Avith  Sykes's  division 
on  the  left  and  Morell's 
on  the  right),  where 
the     artillery     of    the 
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Hunt,  Avas  so  disposed  on  high  ground  that  a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  point  on  his  front  or  left ;  and  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  hill  Colonel  Tyler  had  ten  siege-guns  in  position.  Couch's 
division  Avas  placed  on  the  right  of  Porter ;  next  on  the  right  were  Kearney 
and  Hooker ;  next  SedgAvick  and  Richardson  ;  next  Smith  and  Slocum ; 
then  the  remainder  of  Keyes's  corps,  extending  in  a  curve  nearly  to  the 
river.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserves  Avere  in  the  rear  of  Porter  and  Couch,  as 
a  reserve.  The  left,  Avhere  the  weight  of  attack  was  expected,  Avas  A^ery 
strong,  and  the  right  was  strengthened  by  slashings,'  and  its  flank  coAcred 
by  gun-boats.     The  map  on  page  431  shows  the  positions. 

Lee  concentrated  his  troops  near  Glendale  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st ;"  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  his  lack  of  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  he  did  not  get  his  line  of  battle  formed  and 
ready  for  attack  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  had  kept  up  an  artillery 
fire  here  and  there,  after  ten  o'clock.  He  formed  his  line  Avith  the  divisions 
of  Jackson,  Ewell,  Whiting,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  left  (a  large  portion  of 
EavcIFs  in  reserve),  and  those  of  Magruder  and  Hugcr  on  tlie  right,  Avhile  A. 
P.  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  Avere  held  in  reserve  on  the  left,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  engagement  that  folloAved. 

Lee  resohed  to  carry  Malvern  Hills  by  storm,  and  for  that  purpose 
massed  his  troops  on  his  right.  He  posted  his  artillery  so  that  by  a  concen- 
trated fire  he  expected  to  silence  those  of  the  Xationals,  Avhen  Armistead's 
brigade  of  Huger's  division  Avas  to  adA'ance  Avith  a  shout  and  carry  the  bat- 
tery immediately  before  it.  That  shout  Avas  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
advance  with  fixed  bavonets  to  "  driA-e  the  invaders  into  the  James."     This 


'  Trees  cut  so  nearly  off  that  they  fall,  but  still  adhere  to  the  stump,  and  thus  form  a  very  strong  kind  of 
abatis. 
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movement  was  more  easily  planned  than  executed.  Unforeseen  contingen- 
cies arose ;  and  when,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  oj^ened  upon  Couch  and  Kearney,  and  D.  H. 
Hill,  believing  that  he  heard  the  proposed  signal-shout  for  a  general  advance, 
pushed  forward  upon  Couch's  front,  he  found  his  troops  almost  unsupported. 
"  Instead  of  ordering  up  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  ai'tillery  to  play 
on  the  Yankees,"  he  said,  "  a  single  battery  (Moorman's)  Avas  ordered  xip 
and  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few  uiinutes  ;  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same 
fate  of  being  beat  in  detail.'"  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  by  cannon 
and  musket,  and  driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  Avoods  near  the  Quaker 
road.  Then  the  National  right,  on  the  hills  resting  near  Binford's,  was 
advanced  several  hundred  yards  to  a  better  position. 

Meanwhile  Magruder  and  linger  had  made  a  furious  attack  on  Porter 
at  the  left.  The  brigades  of  Kershaw  and  Semmes,  of  McLaw's  division, 
charged  through  a  dense  wood  nearly  up  to  Porter's  guns ;  and  a  similar 
dash  was  made  by  Wright,  Mahone,  and  Anderson,  farther  to  the  right,  and 
by  Barksdale,  nearer  the  center.  But  all  were  repulsed,  and  for  a  Avhile  fight- 
ino-  nearlv  ceased.  It  was  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.  With  a  recklessness  or 
desperation  equaled  only  by  his  blunders  in  arrangements  for  the  battle," 


'^2^^4t^g^^ 
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Lee  ordered  another  assault  on  the  "  tier  after  tier  of  batteries  grimly 
visible  on  the  plateau,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  one  flank  of  the 
Yankees  protected  by  Turkey  Creek,  and  the  other  by  gun-boats."^    Plis  shat- 


^  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  i.  ISG. 

2  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  felt  in  the  Confederate  Army  with  Lee's  management  of  it.  especially  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills.  But  Lee  being  a  Virginian,  with  the  prestige  of  an  honorable  family 
name  and  connections,  and  withal  a  special  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis— whose  will  had  now  become  law  in  the 
Confederacy,  that  commander's  incompetency  as  the  leader  of  a  great  army,  which  was  apparent  fi  om  time  to 
time  throughout  the  war,  was  hidden  as  much  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  publicly  find  fault  because 
of  his  military  blunders,  such  as  his  invasions  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  But  on  the  occasion  we  are 
now  considering,  the  outspoken  D.  H.  Hill,  in  his  report  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  ventured  to  say — 
'•Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  odds  against  us,  and  the  blundering  arrangements  of  the  battle,  wo 
inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  Yankees.''  The  odds  were  indeed  against  the  Confederates,  for  the  Nationals 
doubtless  li.ad  more  troops,  and  certainly  a  better  position  than  they. 

3  This  is  a  view  from  Crew's  house,  near  which  some  of  Porter's  batteries  were  planted,  overlooking  the  fields 
■where  the  Confederates  advanced  to  the  charges  on  Porter  and  Couch.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  line  of  the 
dark  pine- woods  near  Glendale,  from  which  the  assailing  columns  emerged.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
spot  when  the  writer  made  the  sketch,  at  the  close  of  May,  1SG6. 

4  D.  H.  Hill's  Report. 
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tered  columns  were  re-fonned  in  the  dark  pine-forest,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  National  line,  and  at  about  six  o'cloct  in  the  evenin"- 
he  opened  a  general  artillery  jBre  upon  Couch  and  Porter,  and  his  infantry- 
rushed  from  their  covering  at  the  double-quick,  over  the  oj^en  undulating 
fields,  to  storm  the  batteries  and  carry  the  hill.  They  were  met  by  a  most 
Avithering  fire  of  musketry  and  great  guns ;  but  as  one  brigade  recoiled, 
another  was  pushed  forward,  with  a  culpable  recklessness  of  human  life, 
under  the  circumstances.  Finally,  at  about  seAcn  o'clock,  when  a  heavy  mass 
of  fresh  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  were  charsrinor  Couch  and 
Porter,  and  pressing  them  sorely,  Sickles's  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  and 
Meagher's  Irish  brigade  of  Richardson's  division,  were  ordered  up  to  their 
support,  and  fought  most  gallantly.  At  the  same  time,  the  gun-boats  in  ths 
river  were  hurling  heavv  shot  and  shell  amonor  the  Confederates,  with  ter- 
rible  efiect,  their  range  being  directed  by  ofiicers  of  the  Signal  corps  stationed 
upon  a  small  house  a  short  distance  from  McClellan's  quarters.  The  conflict 
was  furious  and  destructive,  and  did  not  cease  until  almost  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  ravines, 
and  woods,  and  swamps,  utterly  broken  and  despairing.^ 

So  ended  The  Battle  of  Malverx  Hills.^  The  victory  for  the 
Nationals  was  decisive,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  officer  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  that  a  vigorous  m.ovement  toward  Richmond  in  the  morning 
(only  aboiit  a  day's  march  ofi")  would  not  only  lead  to  its  immediate  posses- 
sion by  that  army,  but  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  Lee's  entire  force.  But 
other  counsels  prevailed.  McClellan  had  been  nearly  all  day  on  the  Galena^ 
and  at  times  made  someAvhat  anxious  bv  the  roar  of  battle.'  He  was  sent 
for  toward  evening,  and  reached  the  right  of  the  army  Avhile  the  battle  was 
raging  furiously  on  the  lefl,  at  the  time  of  the  final  struggle  just  recorded. 
Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  he  issued  an  order  for  the 
victorious  army  to  "fall  back  still  farther"^  to  Harrison's  Landing,  a  point 

1  Aecording  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  Lee's  officers  (see  Eeports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Tirginin. 
volume  I.),  the  whole  Confederate  army  was  in  the  greatest  disnrder  on  the  morning  after  the  battle — "  thou- 
sands of  straggling  men  asking  every  passer-by  for  their  regiment ;  ambulances,  wagons,  and  artillery 
obstructed  every  road.'' 

2  Reports  of  General  McClellan  and  his  subordinate  ofiicers;  also  of  General  Lee  ami  his  subordinates:  pub- 
lished narratives  of  eye-witnesses  and  participants  in  the  battles,  and  oral  and  written  statements  to  tlie  author 
by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Potomac  army. 

The  aggregate  loss  during  the  seven  days'  contest  before  Richmond,  or  from  the  battle  at  Mechanics- 
ville  until  the  posting  of  the  army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  was  reported  by  McClellan  at  1.5S2  killed,  7,709 
wounded,  and  5.953  missing,  making  a  total  of  15.249.  Lee's  losses  were  never  reported.  lie  declared  that  he 
captured  10,000  prisoners,  and  took  52  pieces  of  cannon  and  35,00U  small  arms. 

'  Dr.  E.  E.  Van  Grieson,  Surgeon  of  the  Galena,  kept  a  diary  of  events  at  that  time,  in  which  he  recorded 
that  General  McClellan  went  ou  board  of  that  vessel  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  the  cabin  '•  for  a 
little  sleep."  They  arrived  at  Harrison's  B.ir  at  noon,  when  Generals  MeClelian  and  Franklin  went  ashore  and 
remained  about  an  hour.  On  their  return,  the  Galena  started  up  the  river.  "  As  we  pass  up,"  says  the 
diary,  ''we  can  hear  heavy  firing.  After  passing  Carter's  Landing.it  increases  to  a  perfect  roar.  McClellan, 
though  quietly  smokins  a  cigar  on  the  qnarter-deck,  seems  a  little  anxious,  and  looks  now  and  then 
inquiringly  at  the  signal  officer,  who  is  receiving  a  message  from  shore.  After  a  while  the  signal  officer 
reports,  'Heavy  firing  near  Porter's  division;'  next  came  a  message  demanding  his  presence  on  shore.  A 
boat  is  manned,  and  McClellan  left."  That  mess-age,  according  to  Dr.  Marks,  was  from  Heintze'man,  who 
sent  him  word  that  the  troops  *■  noticed  his  absence,  and  it  was  exerting  a  depressing  influence  over  them, 
and  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  if  ho  longer  held  himself  aloof  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  danger." — Tlie  Peninsula  Campaign  in  Virginia,  page  299.  When  asked  by  the  ••Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  (Report,  i.  486)  whether  he  was  on  board  a  gun-boat  during  any  part  of  that  d.ay, 
McClellan  replied:  '•  I  do  not  remember;  it  is  possible  I  may  have  been,  as  my  camp  was  directly  on  tlie 
river." 

*  General  McClellan's  Report,  page  140. 
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on  tliG  James  a  few  miles  below,  and  then  returned  to  the  Galena.^  This 
order  j^roduced  consternation  and  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  for  it  seemed 
like  snatching  the  palm  of  victory  from  the  hand  just  opened  to  receive  it.'' 
However,  it  was  obeyed,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July," 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  resting  on  the  James  ;  and  on  the 
8th,  what  was  left  of  Lee's  Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia  was  behind  the 
defenses  at  Richmond.  McClellan  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  mansion  at 
Berkeley,    the    seat    of    the    Harrison  __.  _^__^-- __^ 

family,  near  Harrison's  Landing,^  and 
began  calling  loudly  for  re-enforce- 
ments, to  enable  him  "  to  accomplish 
the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion."'' 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  against 
Richmond. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  his  two 
Philadelphia  friends  already  alluded  to, 
visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded 
in  this  chajiter  at  the  close  of  May, 
1866.  After  a  delightful  railway-jour- 
ney of  about  two  days  from  Green- 
ville, in  East  Tennessee,  stopping  one  night  at  Lynchburg,  we  arrived  at 
Richmond  on  the  26th.     When  the  object  of  our  journey  was  made  known 


i/ili^' 
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'  Dr.  Grieson's  Diary,  citod  in  Greeley's  Ameiicnn  Conflicf,  ii.  167. 

2  "  Even  Fitz-John  Porter's  devotion  to  his  chief  was  temporarily  shaken  by  this  order,  which  elicited  hi.s 
most  indisrnant  protest."— Greeley's  American  Conflict,  note  43,  page  167.  General  Kearney  said,  in  the 
presence  of  several  officers — "  I,  Philip  Kearney,  an  old  soldier,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  this  order  for 
a  retreat.  We  ought,  instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  up  the  enemy  and  take  Richmond  ;  and  in  full  view  of  all 
the  responsiliilities  of  such  a  declaration,  1  say  to  you  all,  such  an  order  can  only  be  prompted  by  cowardice  or 
treason."' — Dr.  Marks's  Peninsula  Camjiaign,  page  294. 

3  The  picture  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  at  the  time  the  writer  was  there,  in  the  spring 

of  ISGo,  when  it  was  a  signal-sta- 
-,.^     .^- — -_..    "C"'  ~  ^— =—       _      __  tion.     It  was  the  residence  of  Dr. 

Starke  when  the  war  broke  out. 
It  is  about  five  miles  below  City 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  President  Harrison 
was  born.  The  estate  was  called 
Berkeley.  A  short  distance  below 
It,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is 
the  old  family  mansion  of  the 
Westover  estate,  that  belonged  to 
the  Byrds  in  colonial  times.  It 
■was  famous  as  the  center  of  a 
refined  social  circle  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula,  and  became  noted 
in  connection  with  Benedict  Ar- 
nold's movements  in  Virginia, 
after  he  took  up  arms  against  his  country.  The  annexed  picture  shows  its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  1S65.  It 
was  then  the  property  of  John  Scldon.  Its  landing,  one  of  the  best  on  the  James,  was  made  the  chief  depot  of 
supplies  while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  between  it  and  Berkeley,  well  sheltered  by  Herring  Creek  and  a 
swamp. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  McClellan  telegr.aphed  to  Washington  for  fresh  troops,  and 
saying  he  should  fall  back  to  the  river,  if  possible.  The  Presi<lent  immediately  replied,  that  if  he  had  a  million 
of  men  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  him  in  time  for  the  emergency.  He  frankly  informed  McClellan 
that  there  were  no  men  to  send,  and  implored  him  to  save  his  army,  even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  to  Fortress  Monroe,  adding,  with  faith — "We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country,  and  will  bring 
it  out."  On  the  next  day,  McClellan  telegraphed  for  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  when  the  President  assured 
him  that  there  were  not  at   his  disposal  suflicicnt  troops  by  15,000   men    to   make  the  estimated  sufficient 
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to  Major-general  Alfred  H.  Terry,  then  in  command  at  Richmond,  he  kindly 
furnished  us  with  every  facility  for  an  exploration  of  the  battle-grounds  in 
that  vicinity.  He  placed  his  carriage  and  four  horses  at  our  disposal  for 
several  days ;  and  we  had  competent  guides  as  well  as  most  genial  com- 
panions in  Colonels  Martin,  Graves,  and  Sullivan,  of  General  Terry's  Staff, 
who  had  participated  in  the  stirring  military  events  between  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Richmond. 

Our  first  trip  was  made  on  a  wet  day,  which  gave  us  a  realizing  sense  of 
that  "  altogether  abnormal  "  state  of  the  season  of  which  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wrote,  four  years  before,  when  Avaiting  for  fairer 
skies  and  drier  earth  to 

permit     him     to    take  nM^ 

Richmond.  We  rode 
out  to  Mechanicsville, 
passing  through  the 
lines  of  heavy  fortifica- 
tions  constructed  by  the 
Confederates  along  the 
brow  of  a  declivity,  on 
the  yerge  of  a  plain 
that  overlooked  the 
Chickahominy.  We 

passed  that  stream  and 
the  swamps  that  border 
it  (see  picture  on  page  419)  without  difficulty,  and  were  soon  in  Mechanicsville, 
a  hamlet  of  a  few  houses,  seated  around  a  group  of  magnificent  oak  trees, 
which  bear  many  scars  of  battle.  At  Mechanisville  we  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cool  Arbor,  passing  and  sketching  Ellison's  Mill,  and  the  battle- 
ground around  it.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  beautiful  oi)en  wood, 
mostly  of  hickory  trees,  in  which  was  the  Walnut  Grove  Church,  a  neat 
wooden  structure,  painted  white,  wherein  the  wounded  of  both  parties  in  the 
strifes  in  that  vicinity  had  found  shelter  from  sun  and  storm. 

Soon  after  jiassing  the  ruins  of  Gaines's  Mills  (see  j^ictiire  on  page  424),  a 

little  farther  eastward,  we  found  the  country 
nearly  level,  and  almost  denuded  of  the 
forests  that  covered  a  large  portion  of  it 
before  the  war.  Xow  it  had  tlie  desolate 
appearance  of  a  moorland.  Xot  a  fence 
was  visible  over  a  s})ace  of  many  miles.  As 
we  approached  the  site  of  the  Xew  Cool 
Arbor  tavern,  we  came  to  the  heavy  works 
thrown  up  by  the  Confederates  at  a  later 
jieriod  of  tlie  war,  and  saw  between  these 
and  others,  constructed  by  the  Nationals,  a 
mile   farther  on,  in  the   scarred  and  broken 


MECHANICSVILLE. 


-J?-y. 


WALNUT   GROVE   CIICRCn. 


piiarrl  for  the  National  Capital.  He  begsed  the  General  not  to  ask  of  him  impo.ssibilitie.s.  and  toM  him  thnt 
if  he  thousht  he  was  not  stnms  enough  to  take  Kichinonrl,  he  did  not  ask  him  to  do  it  tlieji.  Utterly 
unmindful  of  the  kind  and  candid  statements  of  the  President,  the  General  telegraphed  on  the  3d  for  liiO.iiOO 
men,  "more  rather  than  less,"  -with  which  to  ''take  liichmond  .ind  end  tlic  nbellion  ;"  and  on  the4ih  he 
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trees,  the  evidences  of  tiie  fierceness  of  the  battle  there  between  Grant  and 

Lee,  to  be  described  hereafter.     Over  the  pLain  between  Isew  and  Old  Cool 

Arbor  (see  map  on  page  423),  where  the  deadly  strife  occurred,  a  National 

cemetery  Avas  laid  out,  and  a  burial  party  was  there,  gathering  from  the 

fields   and  forests  around  the  remains  of  the  Union  soldiers,  and  interring 

them   in   this   consecrated   ground.     The   graves   of  fifteen   hundred  were 

already  there.     After  thoroughly  exploring  the  battle-ground,  and  sketching 

the  remains  of  a  general's  head-quarters  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cool  Arbor,' 

we  turned  our  faces  toward 

Richmond.     AYe  crossed  the 

Chickahominy  at  New  Bridge 

(see   picture   on    page   403), 

and,    after    a     stormy    day, 

which   made    sketchinfr    and 

explorations  difficult,  reached 

the    city    at    sunset,    having 

journeyed     about     fourteen 

miles. 

On  the  follow- 


ing   morninjx 


a  Mar  30, 

ISCG. 
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we 
crossed  the  James 

River  and  drove  down  to  Drewry's  Bluff.  That  day's  experience  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  when  Ave  come  to  the  record  of  events  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  at  a  later  period  of  the  Avar. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  Ave  started  for  Malvern  Hills,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant.     We  Avent  out  on  the  Charles  City  road,  stopping  to  sketch 

the  small  but  now  famous  White's  taA^ern,  then 
kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his  Avifc.  We  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  White  Oak  SAvamp,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  Cliarles  Citj",  Long  Bridge, 
and  Quaker  roads,  folloAved  a  little  miry  by-Avay 
that  brought  us  out  to  the  field  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Glendale.  In  the  Avoods,  Avhere  the 
slain  Avere  laid  in  shallow  graA^cs,  Ave  saw  the 
whitened  bones  of  many  of  them ;  and  on  Fra- 
zier's  Farm,  Avhere  a  portion  of  tlie  battle  in  the 
ojien  fields  Avas  fought,  Ave  observed  another 
National  cemetery,  in  Avhich  Avere  scores  of  mounds    already.     The  burial 

repeated  that  call.  To  these  demands,  -wliich  be^an  to  seem  like  studied  annoyances,  the  patient  President 
calmly  replied  as  before,  and  told  him  that  the  governors  of  loyal  States  hacl  offered  him  300,000  men  for  the 
field;  when  McClellan,  as  if  to  cive  those  annoyances  more  force,  actually  wrote  a  Utter  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
advisinix  him  how  he  should  con<luet  his  administration,  especially  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  shivery,  in  which 
the  conspirators  and  their  friends  wore  so  deeply  interested.  After  tellini:  Air.  Lincoln  what  his  duty  was  in 
regard  to  confiscations,  military  arrests.  &c.,  he  said  that  the  military  power  should  net  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  unless  the  principles  of  the  Government  on  that  point  should  he 
made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  force  to  sustain  the  war  would  be  almost  hopeless. 
"A  declaration  of  radical  views,"  he  said,  "especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies."  Not  agreeing  with  the  General  in  this  view,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tlie  latter  to  attend  to 
the  management  of  the  army  under  his  command  rather  than  to  that  of  the  Xational  Government,  the  President 
declined  to  discuss  the  matter. 

^  This  was  a  delightful  jdace  for  head-quarters.  In  an  open  wood  a  canopy  of  boui'lis  was  formed,  under 
which  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  rude  seats  were  constructed  among  them.  Every  thing  but  the  tents  remained. 
These  have  been  inserted  to  give  more  reality  to  the  picture,  and  to  exhibit  the  usual  forms  of  the  tents. 
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party  at  work  there  had  their  tents  pitched  in  the  grove  about   Willis's 
Church  (delineated  on  page  429). 

We  passed  down  the  Quaker  road  through  an  almost  level  country, 
T)roken  by  ravines  and  water-courses  for  a  mile  or  two,  in  the  track  of  the 
fn2:itive  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  reached  the  beauti- 
ful open  fields  of  Malvern  Hills,  where  Ave  had  a  jjleasant  reception  at  the 
old  mansion — the  head-quarters  of  McClellan  (see  picture  on  page  429) — by 
the  family  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  occui:)ant.  In  a  deep  shaded  ravine,  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  where  a  copious  stream  of  pure  spring  water 
■flows  out  of  a  bank  composed  of  a  mass  of  perfect  sea-shells  and  coral,' 
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beneath  the  roots  of  huge  trees,  we  lunched ;  and  at  the  small  house,  not  far 
oft',  where  Major  Myer  had  his  signal-station  during  tlie  battle,  we  were  fur- 
nished with  rich  buttermilk  by  a  fat  old  colored  woman,  who  said  she  was 
"  skeered  a'  most  to  death "  by  the  roar  of  tlie  storm  of  battle.  After 
sketchinof  the  charmino;  \iew  southward  from  tlie  o-rove  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion,  we  proceeded  to  explore  the  battle-ground  on  which  the  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred.     The  theater  of  that  conflict  was  on  the  farms  of  Cornelius 


'  Thore  were  immense  escalop  and  ordinary  sized  oj-ster-sbells  closely  imbedcU'd,  with  small  ammonites 
nnd  clam  shells.  The  coral  was  white,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  This  layer  of  marine  sliells  and  the  sjirin? 
.ire  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  James  Uiver.  Such  layers  occur  throusbout  the  region  betwben  llieli- 
mond  and  the  sea,  sometimes  near  the  surface,  and  often  many  feet  below  it.  On  the  battle-irround  of  the  Seven 
Fines  we  saw  many  pieces  of  coral  that  had  lain  so  near  the  surface  that  the  plow  had  turned  them  up. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  charminjr.views  in  all  that  retrion.  The  .sketch  comprehends  the 
scenery  around  Turkey  Bend,  on  the  J.ames  River,  !iiokin<:  southward  from  Malvern  Hills  mansion.  From  that 
position  City  Point  (its  place  denoted  by  the  three  birds  on  the  left)  was  visible,  and  the  country  up  the  Appo- 
mattox towanl  Petersbuig.  The  t\\  o  birds  on  the  right  denote  the  position  of  the  gun-boats  in  the  James  that 
took  part  in  the  battle. 
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Crew,  Dr.  Turner,  John  W.  West,  E.  H.  Poindexter,  James  W.  Binford,  and 
L.  H.  Keuip.  Crew's,  near  which  the  artillery  of  Porter  and  Couch  was 
planted,  had  been  a  fine  mansion,  with  pleasant  grounds  around  it ;  but  both 
mansion  and  grounds  told  the  sad  story  of  the  desolation  which  had  been 
brought  to  all  that  region  by  the  scourge  of  war.  Only  two  very  aged 
women  inhabited  the  shattered  building,  the  garden  was  a  waste,  the  shade- 
trees  had  disappeared,  and  only  a  single  field  was  in  preparation  for  culture. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Malvern  Hills,  and  returned  to  Richmond 
by  the  New  Market  or  River  road. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  we  rode  out  to  the  battle-grounds  of 
the  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  Savage's  Station.  Our  journey  was 
on  the  AYilliamsburg  road,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Nine  Mile  road, 
when  we  followed  the  latter  to  Fair  Oaks  Station,  seven  miles  from 
Richmond.  There  were  no  buildings  visible  there.  "We  rode  on  to  the 
site  of  the  Seven  Pines  Tavern,  where  a  burial  party  were  filling  a 
National  cemetery  with  the  remains  of  the  Union  dead ;  and  crossing  open 
fields  beyond,  we  reached  Savage's  Station,  about  four  miles  from  Fair  Oaks, 
at  noon.  It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  shade  of  the  grove  there  (see  pic- 
ture on  page  426)  was  very  grateful.  There  we  lunched,  and  had  a  l)rief  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Savage,  who  was  living  in  a  small  house  a  few  yai'ds  from  the  site 
of  his  mansion,  which  was  destroyed  by  accident  after  the  battle  there.  He 
Avas  courteous,  but  outspoken  concerning  his  hostility  to  his  Government 
and  his  contempt  for  the  Yankees,  preferring  to  live  in  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  his  eight  hundred  desolated  acres,  to  allowing  one  of  the  despised 
"  Northerners"  to  become  his  neighbor  by  a  sale  of  a  rood  of  his  surplus  land 
to  him.  We  admired  his  pluck  and  pitied  his  folly.  He  was  a  fair  example 
of  that  social  dead-weight  of  pride  and  stupidity  thlit  denies  activity  and 
prosperity  to  Virginia. 

We  returned  to  Richmond  before  sunset,  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ino-  went   down  the  river  by  steamer  to  visit  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown. 

The    weather   was   de-  _    _ 

licyhtful,  and  the  banks 
of  the  James  Avere  clad 
in  richest  verdure,  hid- 
ing in  a  defjree  the 
deserted  fortifications 
that  line  them  all  the 
way  from  Richmond  to 
City  Point.  Water  was 
flowing  gently  through 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal ; 
and  Citv  Point,  where 
a  year  before  a  hun- 
dred vessels  might  be 
seen  at  one  time,  now  presented  but  a  solitary  schooner  at  its  desolated 
wharf  At  about  noon  we  passed  James  Island,  with  its  interesting 
tower  of  the  ancient  church  in  which  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  wor- 
shiped, and  near  Avhich  we  saw  the  battery  erected  and  armed  in  the 
interest  of  the  conspirators,  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  planter  named  Allen, 
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whose  vast  domain  Avas  in  that  vicinity.  Soon  afterward  we  debarked  at 
Grover's  Landing,  eight  mik'S  from  Williamsburg,  rode  to  that  ancient 
capital  of  Virginia  in  an  old  ambulance,  and  during  the  afternoon  visited 
Fort  Magruder  and  its  dependencies,  and  other  localities  connected  with  the 
battle  there.  We  spent  the  evening  pleasantly  and  profitably  with  the 
eminent  Professor  B.  S.  Ewell  (brother  of  General  R.  S.  Ewell),  the  Presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  Avas  the  Adjutant-General  of  Joseph 
E.  Jolinston  until  he  was  superseded  in  command  by  Hood,  at  Atlanta. 

On  the  following  morning  we  rode  to  Yorktown,  tAvelve  miles  doAvn  the 
Peninsula,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  Ansiting  objects  of  interest 
in  the  A'icinity.  The  old  British  line  of  circuniA^allation  had  been  coA'ered  by 
the  modern  Avorks  ;  and  the  famous  cave  in  the  river-bank  in  Avhich  Corn- 
wallis  had  his  head-quarters,  after  he  A\^as  driven  out -of  the  Nelson  House, 
had  been  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  magazine.  The  toAAm  appeared 
desolate  indeed,  the  only  house  in  it  that  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  ravages 
of  war  being  that  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Williamsburg,  in  Avhich  McClellan 
and  all  of  the  Union  commanders  at  YorktoAvn  had  their  quarters.  It  AA'as 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  there  being  a  small  military  force  there. 

We  observed  that  the  names  of 
the  fcAV  streets  in  YorktOAvn  had 
been  changed,  and  bore  those  of 
"McClellan,"  "  Keyes,"  "Ells- 
Avorth,"  and  others.  The  old 
"  SAvan  Tavern,"  at  which  the 
writer  Avas  lodo-ed  in  1848,  and 
the  adjoining  buildings,  had 
been  bloAvn  into  fi-agments  by 
the  explosion  of  gunpoAA'der 
during  the  AA'ar, 

On  the  morninor  of  the 
4th,''  Ave  left  York- 
tOAvn  for  Grover's 
Landing,  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  Mr.  Eagle,  a  mile  from  the  toAvn, 
where  General  Johnston  had  his  quarters  and  telegraph  station  just  before 
the  evacuation.  We  Avere  again  on  the  bosom  of  the  James  in  a  steamer  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Richmond  toAvard  CA'ening.  Remaining  there 
one  day,  we  departed  for  the  North,  to  visit  the  fields  of  strife  between  the 
South  Anna  and  the  Rappahannock. 
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POPE'S    CAMPAIGN    IN    VIRGINIA. 


ERY  grievous  was  the  disappointment  of  the  loyal  people 
when  they  knew  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  driven  from  the  front  of  Richmond,  had  abandoned 
the  siege,  and  had  intrenched  itself  in  a  defensive  position 
in  the  malarious  region  of  the  James  River,  beneath  the 
scorching  sun  of  midsummer,  where  home-sickness  and  camp-sick- 
ness in  every  form  were  fearfully  wasting  it.  They  Avere  perplexed 
by  enigmas  which  they  could  not  solve,  and  the  addresses  of 
General  McClellan  and  of  the  Chief  Conspirator  at  Richmond  made 
these  enigmas  more  j^rofound;  each  claiming  to  have  achieved 
victory,  and  promising  abundant  success  to  his  folloAvers.^  And  most 
astounding  to  the  Government  was  the  assurance  of  the  commander  of  that 
army  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  wdien  the  shattered 
but  victorious  host  was  lying  between  Berkeley  and  Westover,  that  he  had 
not  "over  50,000  men  left  with  their  colors  !"'-  What  has  become  of  the 
remainder  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  who  Avithin  a  hun- 
dred days  have  gone  to  the  Peninsula  ?  Avas  a  problem  very  important  for 
the  Government  to  have  solved,  and  the  President  Avent  doAvn  to  the  head- 


1  On  the  4th  of  July,  General  McClellan  said,  in  a  congratulatory  address  to  his  troops  : — "  Soldiebs  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac — Your  achievements  of  the  last  ten  days  have  illustrated  the  valor  and  endurance  of 
the  American  soldier.  Attacked  by  superior  forces,  and  withottt  hope  of  re-enforcements,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  your  base  of  operations  by  a  flank  movement,  always  regarded  as  the  most  hazardous  of 
military  expedients.  You  have  saved  all  your  material,  all  your  trains,  and  all  your  guns  except  a  few  lost  in 
battle,  taking  in  return  guns  and  colors  from  the  enemy.  Upon  your  march  you  have  been  assailed  day  after 
day  with  desperate  fury,  by  men  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  skillfully  massed  and  led.  Under  every  disad- 
vantage of  number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also,  you  have  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  your  foes  with 
enormous  slaughter.  Your  conduct  ranks  you  among  the  celebrated  armies  of  history.  No  one  will  now 
question  that  each  of  you  may  always  with  pride  say,  '  I  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac'  *  *  * 
On  this  our  Nation's  birtli-day,  we  declare  to  our  foes,  who  are  rebels  against  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
that  this  army  shall  enter  the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy;  that  our  National  Constitution  shall  prevail, 
and  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone  insure  internal  peace  and  external  security  to  each  State,  'must  and  shall 
be  preserved,'  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood." 

On  the  following  day  (July  5),  Jefferson  Davis  issued  an  address  to  his  soliliers,  in  which,  after  speaking  of 
the  "  series  of  brilliant  victories"  they  had  won,  he  said  :  "Ten  days  ago  an  invading  army,  vasthj  superior  to 
you  in  numbers  and  materials  of  war,  closely  beleaguered  your  capital,  ami  vauntingly  procLaimed  its  speedy 
conquest.  *  *  *  With  well-directed  movements  and  death-daring  valor  you  charged  upon  him 
from  field  to  field,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty-five  miles,  and,  spite  of  his  re-enforcements,  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  under  cover  of  his  gun-boats,  where  he  now  lies  cowering  before  the  army  he  so  lately 
derided  and  threatened  with  entire  subjugation.  Well  m.ay  it  be  said  of  you,  that  you  have  done  enough  for 
glory;  but  duty  to  a  sutlering  country  and  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  claims  for  you  yet  further 
efforts.  Let  it  be  your  pride  to  relax  in  nothing  which  can  promote  your  own  future  efficiency,  your  own  great 
object  being  to  drive  the  invaders  from  your  soil,  carrying  your  standard  beyond  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  wring  from  an  unscrupulous  foe  the  recognition  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  independent 
community." 

2  Dispatch  by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  3,  1SG2. 


a  July  S 
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quarters  at  Harrison's  Landing"  in  search  of  that  sohxtion.  There  he  found 
tlie  remains  of  that  splendid  army  greatly  disheartened.  Sadly 
and  Avearily  it  had  waded  tlirougli  the  mud  and  been  ])elted  by  a 
pitiless  storm  while  marching  from  the  field  of  its  victory  on  Mal- 
vern Hills  to  its  present  humiliating  position,  during  the  night  succeeding  the 
contest.  It  had  been  covered  from  an  attack  on  its  march  by  a  rear-guard  of 
all  arms  under  Colonel  Averill,  and  menaced  continually  by  Stuart  and  his 
cavalry,  and  columns  of  infintry  pushed  forward  by  Lee.  These  found  the 
National  army  too  strongly  posted  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  blunder 
before  Malvern  Hills  a  safe  experiment,  and  on  the  8th  Lee  ceased  pursuit 
and  withdrew  his  army  to  Richmond,  having  lost,  as  nearly  as  now  can  be 
ascertained,  since  he  took  the  command  less  than  forty  days  before,  about 
nineteen  thousand  men. 

The  President  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  jiresent  and  fit  for  duty  " 
nearly  forty  thousand  souls  stronger  than  its  commander  had  reported 
on  the  3d,  and  his  hopes  were  revived  to  the  point  of  belief  that  it  might 
speedily  march  against  Richmond.  But  he  was  unable  then  to  get  a  reply 
to  his  question.  Where  are  the  seventy-five  thousand  men  yet  missing  T 
While  he  was  there,  the  future  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
the  subject  of  serious  deliberation.  It  was  known  that  the  Confederates, 
aware  of  the  Aveakness  of  the  force  left  in  defense  of  Washington,  were 
gathering  heavily  in  that  direction  ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  Lee's  army  to 
Richmond,  on  the  day  of  the  President's  arrival  at  McClellan's  head-quarters, 
indicated  an  abandonment  of  the  pursuit,  and  a  probable  heavy  movement 
northward.  In  view  of  the  possible  danger  to  the  capital,  and  the  fact  that 
McClellan  did  not  consider  his  army  strong  enough  by  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand  men  more,  rather  than  less,"  to  take  Richmond,  it  was  thought  advisable 
by  the  President,  and  by  several  of  the  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Avhose  sad  experience  before  the  Confederate  capital  had 
shaken  their  confidence  in  their  leader,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  the 
Peninsula  and  concentrate  it  in  front  of  Washington.  To  this  project 
McClellan  Avas  opposed,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  defeat  it. 

Here  Ave  Avill  leave  the  army  on  the  Peninsula  for  a  little  while,  and 
obserA^e  events  nearer  the  National  capital,  Avith  which  its  movements  were 
intimately  connected.  To  give  more  eificiency  to  the  troops  covering  Wash- 
ington, they  were  formed  into  an  organization  called  the  An)i)j  of  Virginia, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Major-Gencral  John  Pope,  Avho  Avas 
called  from  the  West'  for   the   purijose.      The  new  army  Avas 

'  June  26.  T      .  ,  1  T     1  •       1         1 

ai'ranged   in   three   corps,   to    be    commanded    respectively    by 

>  The  President  found  about  86,000  men  with  McClellan,  leaving  T'l.OOO  unaccounted  for.  This  information 
yierplexc'd  him  very  much,  and  on  the  13th,  after  his  return  to  Washin;rton,  he  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  asking  for  an  account  of  the  missins  numbers.  The  General  replied  on  the  15th.  in  which  ho 
rei)orted  8S,665  "present  and  fit  for  duty  ;''  absent  by  authority,  34,-172;  absent  without  authority,  8.T7S;  sick, 
oJulv20  16,619;  making  a  total  of  144.407.  A  week  later  the  Adjutant-general's  office  reported  the  total 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  exclusive  of  General  Wool's  command,  and  a  force  under  Burn- 
side  that  had  been  ordered  from  North  Carolina,  158,314,  of  whom  101,691  were  present  and  fit  for  duty. 

The  Government  was  much  disturbed  by  one  fact  in  General  McClellan's  report  of  his  numbers,  namely, 
that  over  34.000  men,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  the  army  which  he  hail  reported  on  the 
Sd,  were  absent  on  furloughs,  granted  by  permission  of  the  commanding  General,  when  he  was  continually  calling 
for  ro-enforeements,  and  holding  the  Governmcint  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  his  army.  The  President 
said,  in  reference  to  this  extraordinary  fact:  "  If  you  had  these  men  with  you.  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in 
the  next  three  days."' 
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Major-Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell.  Pope  having  been  Fre- 
mont's junior  in  Missouri,  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  serve  under  liini,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  relinquish  his 
command,  Avhich  was  given  to  Major- 
General  Sigel.  In  addition  to  those 
three  cor|)S  was  a  force  in  process  of 
organization  at  Alexandria,  under 
Brigadier-General  Sturgis;  and  the 
troops  in  the  forts  around  Wash- 
ington were  placed  under  Pope's 
command.  His  force,  exclusive  of 
the  latter,  numbered  about  fifty 
thousand,  of  which  nearly  forty 
thousand  were  disposable  for  motion. 
The  cavalry  numbered  about  five 
thousand,  but  were  poorly  mounted, 
and  not  in  good  condition  for  ser- 
vice. These  troops  were  jjosted 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Winchester 
and  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  and  their  commander  was 
charged  with  the  threefold  duty  of  covering  the  National  capital,  guarding 
the  Yallev  entrance  to  Marvland  in  the  rear  of  Washina^toh,  and  threatening 
Richmond  from  the  north,  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  McClellan. 

Pope  assumed  command  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  Colonel  George  D. 
Ruggles  as  his  efficient  Chief-of-Staff.  It  was  his  intention  to  concentrate 
his  troops  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  press  on  well  toward  Richmond,  and 
there  unite  Avith  McClellan  in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  or  strike  an  inde- 
pendent blow  at  the  Confederate  capital,  as  circumstances  should  dictate. 
But  while  he  was  gathering  iip  his  scattered  forces,  the  retreat  from  before 
Richmond  began,  and  all  chances  for  McClellan  to  be  re-enforced  by  land 
were  thus  destroyed.  There  was  nothing  better  for  Pope  to  do,  then,  than  to 
place  his  army  in  front  of  any  Confederate  force  whose  face  might  be  turned 
toward  Washington,  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  sorely  smitten  troops 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  enable  them  to  withdraw  from  that  unhealthful  i)Osi- 
tion  without  further  loss.  He  accordingly  withdrew  Sigel  and  Banks  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  placed  them  at  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  position  to  watch  the  region  they  had  left,  the  former  taking  post  at  Sperry- 
ville,  near  Thornton's  Gap,  and  the  latter  a  few  miles  eastward  of  him. 
General  Ricketts,  of  McDowell's  corps,  was  posted  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  on 
the  Upper  Rappahannock,  between  Warrenton  and  Sperryville ;  and  General 
Rufus  King,  of  the  same  corps,  who  was  at  Fredericksburg,  was  ordered  to 
remain  there,  cover  that  city,  and  j^rotect  the  railway  between  it  and  Aquia 
Creek,  where  there  was  a  NaticAial  depot  of  supplies. 

Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  General  McClellan,  cordially  oiFering  his  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  and  asking  for  suggestions.  The  answer  was  cold  in  manner 
and  vague  in  terms,  and  satisfied  Pope  that  there  could  be  no  useful  co-work- 
ing between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Virginia  without  a 
General-in-Chief,  competent  and  authorized  to  control  their  movements. 
At  his  suggestion,  it  is    said,  a    General-in-Chief  was  appointed.     Halleck 
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was  called"  from  the  West'  to  Washington  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  23d  of  July. 
"■{"Is  ^^'  Let  us  turn  back  a  moment,  and  observe  events  at  Richmond 

and  on  the  Peninsula,  remembering  that  spies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  conspirators,  and  aided  by  persons  out  of  the  Confederacy  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  them,  were  almost  hourly  giving  information  to 
Davis  and  Lee  of  the  aspect  of  aiFairs  in  the  National  camps  and  in  the 
National  councils. 

Lnmediately  after  his  arrival  at  Washington,  General  Halleck  visited 
General  McClellan'  at  Harrison's  Landing,  to  obtain  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  army  there.  McClel- 
lan  at  first  demanded  of  Halleck  fifty  thousand  new  troops  to  enable 
him  to  take  Richmond,  but  finally  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  with  an 
addition  of  twenty  thousand.  After  consulting  with  a  council  of  general 
officers,  a  majority  of  whom,  x:pon  learning  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  array  from  the  Peninsula,  Halleck  has- 
tened back  to  Washington,  and  there  received  a  dispatch  from  McClellan, 
saying  that  a  re-enforcement  of  at'  least  thirty-five  thousand  men  must  be 
sent. 

It  was  noAV  evident  at  the  seat  of  GoA^ernment  that  the  Confederates 
were  preparing  to  move  in  force  northward,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  send 
any  trooj^s  to  the  Peninsula.  The  only  alternative  was  to  withdraAV  those 
that  were  there,  and  unite  them  with  Pope's  in  covering  Washington  City. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan  to  send 
away  his  sick  (twelve  thousand  five  hundred  in  number)  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, preparatory  to  such  movement ;  and  on  the  third  of  August,  when  it 
was  evident  that  Lee  Avas  preparing  for  a  mov^ement  toward  Washington  in 
full  force,  Halleck  ordered  him  to  Avithdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula 
immediately,  and  transfer  it  to  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac.  That  this 
might  be  done  with  the  expedition  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
McClellan  Avas  authorized  to  assume  control  of  all  the  vast  fleets  of  Avar-ves- 
sels  and  transports  on  the  James  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Already 
Burnside's  army,  Avhich  had  been  ordered  from  North  Carolina,  as  Ave  have 
"Au.'usti  ohserved,'  and  Avas  at  NcAvport-NcAvce,  had  been  ordered'  to 
Aquia  Creek.  ^ 
Informed  of  these  orders,  the  conspirators  determined  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  before  the  junction  of  the  tAvo  armies  could  be  accom- 
j^lished ;  and  this  Avould  have  been  done  but  for  the  A'alor  of  the  little  force 
left  for  its  defense,  directed  by  energetic  officers  Avhose  hearts  Avere  deeply 

1  Sue  page  29o.  =  See  page  Slo. 

3  We  have  observed  that  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  withdraw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
Peninsula,  General  McClellan  placed  himself  in  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.  With  every  disposition 
compatible  with  the  highest  public  good  to  give  him  an  opportiftity  to  recover  what  he  had  lost  by  disastrous 
slowness  and  indecision,  the  Government,  when  on  the  ITth  he  asked  for  Burnside's  entire  army  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  be  sent  to  him,  complied  with  his  request.  He  '"dreaded,"  he  said,  '"the  effect  of  any  retreat  on  the 
morale  of  his  men;"  but  it  was  evident  that  their  courage  was  not  easily  broken,  for  he  had  just  assured  the 
Government  that  his  army  was  "in  fine  spirits,"  after  one  of  the  most  distressing  series  of  retreats  on  record. 
So  late  as  the  2Sth  of  .July,  he  urged  that  he  should  be  "  at  once  re-enforced  by  all  available  troops ;"  and  so 
earnest  was  he  in  insisting  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  own  opinion,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  TIalleek's  order  of 
the  .30th,  to  remove  the  sick.  When  that  order  was  repeated,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  replied  that,  until  he  was 
informed  wh.at  was  to  be  done  with  his  army,  he  could  not  decide  what  course  to  pursue  with  his  sick,  and 
added:    "If  I  am  kept  longer  in  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  cfTected,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  the 
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engaged  in  their  country's  cause,  for  it  Avas  more  than  twenty  days  after 
McClellan  was  ordered  to  transfer  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek  before  tliat  order 
was  executed. 

Satisfied  that  no  further  movements  against  Richmond  would  be  made  at 
that  time,  the  conspirators,  as  we  have  observed,  resolved  to  march  north- 
ward in  heavy  force.  A  show  of  j)ower  had  been  kejjt  up  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  keep  Pope  from  re-enforcing 
McClellan.  It  was  determined  in  the  conclave  of  conspirators  at  Richmond 
to  I'epeat,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  exploit  of  Jackson  in  driving  Banks  out 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;'  and  to  arouse  the  people  to  action,  and  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  Army,  rumors  were  set  afloat  that  efforts  were 
about  to  be  made,  on  a  scale  that  promised  entire  success,  to  "  drive  the 
invaders  from  the  soil "  of  tlie  slave-labor  States ;  to  penetrate  the  regions 
beyond  the  Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
jjoint  of  the  bayonet  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  The  peo- 
l^le  of  the  Confederate  States  were  made  to  expect  a  speedy  Aasion  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  in  the  chair  of  Dictatorship  at  Washington  City,  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  liis  cordial  co-worker,  laureled  in  state  at  his  former  home  in  Arlington 
House,  in  sight  of  the  National  capital. 

These  were  dreams  that  were  almost  realized  before  the  heats  of  summer 
had  departed.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Right,  there  were  spies  in  Rich- 
mond also,  who  informed  the  Government  of  this  scheme  in  time  for  it 
to  take  countervailing  measures.  It  knew  far  better  than  the  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  that  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  near  the  Rappahannock,  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
National  capital,  and  acted  accordingly. 

At  this  point  we  may  properly  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

General  Pope  did  not  go  to  the  field  until  near  the  close  of  July,  but 
issued  his  orders  from  Washington  City.  He  had  determined  to  seize  Gor- 
donsville,  if  possible,  and  cut  off  railway  communication  between  Richmond 
and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  so  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  any  Confederate 
movement  northward.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  General  Rufus  King,  at 
Fredericksburg,  to  send  forward  detachments  of  cavalry  to  operate  on  the 
line  of  tlie  Virginia  Central  railroad.  These  movements  resulted  in  breaking 
up  that  road  at  several  places.  This  being  accomplished.  General  Banks  was 
ordered  forward  with  an  infantry  brigade,  and  all  of  his  cavalry,  to  march 
upon  and  seize  the  village  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 


object  in  view."  To  this  extraordinary  dispatch  Ilalleck  simply  answered,  that  it  was  expected  that  McClellan 
would  have  sent  off  his  sick  according-  to  orders,  '•  without  waiting  to  know  what  were  and  wonld  be  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  respecting  future  inovements;"  and  that  the  President  expected  him  to  carry 
out  instructions  given  him  with  all  possible  disi>atch  and  caution."— xMcCIellan's  Ileport,  page  155. 

Halleck's  orders  for  the  transfer  of  the  army  to  Aquia  Creek  were  met  by  a  protest  on  the  part  of  McClel- 
lan on  the  4th.  He  informed  the  General-in-Chief,  at  the  time  when  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  a  force  greater 
than  Pope's,  was  massing  at  Gordonsville,  pre[)aratory  to  a  movement  in  heavy  force  on  Washington,  that 
Pope's  army  was  "not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defensive  in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Feny," 
and  that  "the  true  defense  of  Washington"  was  "on  the  banks  of  the  James,  where  the  fate  of  the  Union  was 
to  be  decided."  He  asked  his  superior  to  rescind  the  order,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  did  not.  he  should  obey 
it  "with  a  sadheart." — McClellan's  Report,  page  154.  Under  the  restrainiuL'  influence  of  the  kind-hearted  Presi- 
dent. Halleck  wrote  a  long  reply,  rebutting  McClellan's  propositions  and  assertions,  and  adhering  to  his  order  to 
remove  his  troops  as  quickly  as  possible. 

'  See  page  394. 
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andria  railway.     He  did  so,  Avhen  lie  was  further  ordered"  to  send   General 

'-       Hatch,  with  all  his  cavalry,  to  seize  Gordonsville,  destroy  the  rail- 

""^is^^'     ^^^^y^  ^"**  ^sveral  miles  east  of  it  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  and 

push  on  a  detachment  to  Charlottesville  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  the  bridges  and  breaking  up  the  road.  This  movement 
was  attempted,  but  it  was  so  tardy  that  the  advance  of  Jackson's  coi-ps, 
under  Ewell,  sent  from  Richmond,  occupied  Gordonsville  the  day  before 
Hatch  approached  it.  The  latter  was  then  ordered  to  go  over  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  Madison  Court-House,  with  nearly  two  thousand  picked  horse- 
men, to  a  point  Avhence  he  might  easily  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  railway  in 
the  rear  of  Gordonsville,  and,  if  successful  there,  to  push  on  and  demolish 
the  tracks  and  bridges  between  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg.  This  moves- 
ment  was  also  unsuccessful.  Dissatisfied  Avith  Hatch,  Pope  relieved  him  of 
his  command,  and  made  General  John  Buford  the  chief  of  Banks's  cavalry 
in  his  stead.- 

Detachments  sent  out  by  General  King  from  Fredericksburg  made  bold 
dashes  toward  Richmond.  One  composed  of  the  Ira  Harris  Light  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Davies,  made  a  forced  march  on  the  19th,  and  at  dawn  the 

following  morning*  they  struck  the  Yiro-inia  Central  railroad   at 

b  Julv20.  ^  .  .  . 

Beaver  Dam  Creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  destroyed 
it  there,  Avith  the  telegraph  line,  for  several  miles,  and  burned  the  rail- 
way depot,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war.  This  raid  produced  great  consternation,  and  a  second  one,  two  days 
afterward,  was  equally  successful  and  alarming.  The  rough  riders  met  and 
defeated  a  troop  of  horse  near  Carmel  Church,  burning  their  camp  and  sev- 
eral car-loads  of  corn,  and  broke  the  telegraph  between  Richmond  and  Gor- 
donsville. When  returning  they  encountered  Stuart's  cavalry,  drove  them 
across  the  South  Anna,  and  pursued  them  to  within  sight  of  Hanover  Junc- 
tion. All  this  was  done  in  the  space  of  twenty-nine  hours,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Pope  had  been  making  arrangements  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  On  the  14th''  he  issued  an  address  to  his 
ai-my  calculated  to  increase  the  coldness  of  McClellan  toward 
him,'-'  and  within  a  few  daj^s  afterward  lie  issued  orders  respecting  the 
intended  career  of  his  army  in  Virginia  wliich  greatly  stirred  the  Confede- 
rates, and  caused  Jefferson  Davis  to  issue  a  countervailing  manifesto  in  the 
form  of  a  General  Order,  and  in  a  characteristic  letter  he  instructed  Lee 
to  "communicate  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  LTnited 
States."^ 

1  General  Pope's  Report  to  General  6.  W.  Cullum.  January  27,  1S63. 

'  Pope  told  his  army  that  he  had  come  from  the  West,  where  they  had  always  "  seen  the  backs  of  their 
enemies" — from  an  army  who  sousrht  its  adversary,  and  whose  policy  was  ''attack  and  not  defense."  He  pre- 
sumed he  had  been  called  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  viiror.  and  he  said  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  so.  He 
■wished  them  to  forget  certain  phrases.  He  had  heard  constantly,  he  said,  of  "takiiis  stronsr  positions  and  hold- 
ing them — of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies."  The  stmnsrest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy, 
he  said,  "is  one  from  wliieh  ho  can  most  easily  advance  aMinst  the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of 
retreat  of  our  opponents,"  he  added,  '-and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  and 
not  behind."  The  disastrous  retreats  which  General  Pope  was  compelled  to  make  after  these  declarations,  eave 
keenness  to  many  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  this  famous  address,  which  really  reflected  upon  McClellan  and  his 
oflBcers,  though  Poiie  disclaimed  any  intention  to  do  so. 

'  In  general  orders  on  the  ISth,  he  directed  his  troops  to  subsist  upon  the  country  in  which  they  ■were  ope- 
rating as  far  as  possible,  the  supplies  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  in  command.     This  was  to  prevent  mere  pillage. 
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Pope  assumed  the  command  of  his  army  in  the  field  in  person  on  the 
29th  of  July.  The  bulk  of  that  army  then  lay  between  Fredericksburg,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  and  Culpepper  Court-House,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  drive  Jackson  from  Gordonsville,  which  he  had  held  since  the  19tli,  pre- 
paratory to  an  advance  toward  the  Rappahannock.  Informed  of  Pope's 
strengfth,  that  darincr  officer  was  afraid  to  move  forward  without  more 
troops.  He  called  for  re-enforcements,  and  they  Avere  speedily  sent. 
Alarmed  by  recent  raids  that  threatened  his  communications  with  his  great 
source  of  near  supplies,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  satisfied  that  he  need 
not  fear  attack  from  McClellan,  Lee  sent  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  to  Jackson, 
which  made  the  force  of  the  latter  about  twenty-five  thousand — strong 
enough  to  attemjjt  aggressive  movements.  Jackson  sent  heavy  pickets 
toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  under  General 
W.  E.  Jones,  occupied  Orange  Court-House. 

Both  armies  soon  advanced  in  force.  Pope's  lay  between  Culpepper 
Court-House  and  Sperryville.  A  reconnoitering  force  under  General  S.  W. 
Crawford  went  out  from  Culpepper, 
and  drove  the  Confederates  from 
Orange  Court-House ;  and  the  Ra- 
pid Anna  was  picketed  by  the 
cavalry  of  Buford  and  Bayard  from 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Raccoon  Ford,  eastward  of  the 
railway. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  Sth" 
Jackson  had  thrown  his 
advance  across  the  Rapid 
Anna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnett's 
Ford,  and  driven  the  National 
cavalry  back  upon  Culpepper  just 
as  Pope  arrived  there.  Crawford 
was  sent  with  his  brigade  to  assist 
the  cavalry  in  retarding  the  progress 

of  Jackson,  and,  if  possible,  to   ascertain  his  real  intentions,  for  his  move- 
ments were  perplexing.     Pope  had  been  specially  directed  to  preserve  his 
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Vouchers  for  such  proporty  wore  to  bo  friven,  statins  on  thoir  face  that  thej'  would  be  payable  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  upon  sufficient  testimony  that  the  owners  had  been  loyal  to  the  Government  since  the  vouchers 
were  given.  lie  ordered  trains  to  be  dispensed  with  where  it  was  known  that  the  rcj-'iou  to  be  traversed  could 
furnish  supplic-s. 

On  the  same  day  Pope  issued  an  order  directing;  that  no  supply  or  bagga^re  trains  should  accompany  cavalry 
unless  by  special  order,  the  men  to  carry  two  days'  cooked  rations,  and  Contributions  to  be  levied  on  villages 
and  neighborhoods  through  which  they  should  pass.  On  the  same  day  another  order  was  issued,  declaring  that 
the  inhabitants  along  the  lines  of  raiiw.ays  and  telegraphs  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  done  to 
them,  and  for  any  attacks  on  trains  or  stragglers  from  the  army  by  bands  of  guerrillas  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and 
that,  in  case  of  damage  to  roads,  the  citizens  within  five  miles  of  it  must  be  turned  out  en  inasse  to  rei)air  them. 
In  an  earlier  order  it  was  also  directed  that  if  any  soldiers,  or  legitimate  followers  of  the  army,  should  be  fired 
upon  from  any  house,  the  same  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Another  order  directed  all  disloyal  citizens 
within  the  lines  of  the  .army  to  be  arrested,  and  those  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  giving  security  for  good 
behavior,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  all  others  to  be  sent  beyond  the  lines,  and  if  found  within  them  ag.ain,  to  be 
treated  as  spies.  On  the  13th,  General  Steinwehr  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  five  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Pase  County,  to  be  held  as  hostages,  and  to  suffer  death  if  any  of  the  soldiers  under  his  command 
should  be  killed  by  "bushwhackers,"  as  lurking  armed  citizens  were  called. 

These  several  orders  had  for  their  object  the  facile  movements  of  the  forces;  the  appropriation  of  supplies 
that  would  inevitably  be  given  to  the  enemy  if  not  so  appropriated;  and  the  suppression  of  that  system  uf  w.ir- 
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communication  with  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  that  end  he  now  made  his  movements  conform.  He  could  not  determine, 
all  day  long,  whether  Jackson  intended  to  strike  Madison  or  Culpepper 
Court-ilouse ;  so,  as  offering  the  greater  safety  to  his  communications, 
he  drew  his  army  still  closer  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  sent  Banks  forward  to  Cedar 
Run  with  his  whole  corps,  consisting  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  to  join 
Crawford'  near  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain,  eight  miles  southward,  take 
command  of  all  the  forces  there,  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  should 
appear,  and  rely  upon  re-enforcements  from  head-quarters.  Sigel  was  ordered 
to  advance  from  Sperryville  at  the  same  time,  to  the  support  of  Banks. 

Jackson  had  now  gained  the  commanding  heights  of  Cedar  Mountain.^ 
From  that  eminence  he  could  look  down  upon  the  National  camj)s  and  esti- 
mate the  strength  of  his  foe.  The  vision  satisfied  him  that  he  had  but  little 
to  fear,  so  he  sent  Ewell  foi-ward  with  his  division  under  the  thick  mask  of 
the  forest.  Early's  brigade  of  that  division  was  thrown  upon  the  Culpepper 
road,  and  the  remainder  took  position  along  the  Avestcrn  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  planted  batteries  at  an  altitude  of  tAvo  hundred  feet  above  the 
common  level  below,  so  as  to  sweep  the  open  cultivated  country.  Four 
guns,  meanwhile,  had  been  advanced  to  the  front,  and  these,  with  the  more 
elevated  ones,  opened  fire  on  Crawford's  batteries,  while  a  part  of  Jackson's 
corps,  under  General  Charles  S.  Winder,  was  thrown  out  to  the  left  under  the 
covering  of  the  woods.  Hill's  division  came  ii]?  soon  afterward  ;  and  when, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates  threw  out  skirmishers,  Avith 
a  heavy  body  behind  them  ready  to  take  the  initiative,  they  had  about 
twenty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  in  line  of  battle,  very  strongly  posted. 

Against  these  odds  Banks  moved  at  five  o'clock  across  the  open  fields 
and  up  gentle  slopes,  in  the  face  of  a  fearful  storm  from  artillery  and  infantry, 
and  fell  almost  simultaneously  upon  Early  on  Jackson's  right,  and  upon  his 
left,  commanded  by  General  Taliaferro.  The  attacking  force  was  composed 
of  tlie  divisions  of  General  Augur,  the  advance  led  by  General  Geary,^  and 
the  division  of  General  AVilliams,  of  which  Crawford's  gallant  brigade  was  a 
part.     The  battle  at  once  became  general,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  fierce 

fare  in  which  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  Virginia  were  almost  universally  engaged,  known  as  '"bushwhack- 
ing,"' which  was  cowardly  and  murderous  in  all  its  effects.  These  orders  were  justified  by  the  common  usages 
of  war  among  civilized  nations;  and  yet  the  crafty  and  malignant  chief  conspirator,  who  seems  to  have  been 
ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  propositions  to  assassinate,  by  the  hand  of  secret  murder,  the  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,*  issued  an  order  for  the  purpose  of  "  firing  the  Southern  heart,"  declaring  that  the 
National  authorities  had  '•determined  to  violate  all  the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  and  to  convert  the  hostilities 
hitherto  waged  against  armed  forces  into  a  campaign  of  robbery  and  murder  against  unarmed  citizens  and  til- 
lers of  the  soil."  He  ordered  that  Generals  Pope  and  Steinwelir.  and  all  commissioned  officers  under  their 
respective  commands,  should  not  be  considered  as  soldiers,  but;  as  out-laws;  and  in  the  event  of  their  ca|>ture, 
to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  lives  of  bushwhackers  or  spies,  one  of  each  to  be  hung  for  every  man  executed 
under  the  orders  above  mentioned. 

'  Crawford's  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Forty-si.icth  Pennsj-lvania,  Tenth  Maine,  Fifth  Cuniiecfieut,  and 
Twenty-eighth  New  York,  with  Best's  batterj-  of  Regulars. 

2  Geary's  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  and  Twenty-eighth  I'enii- 
Bylvania,  with  Snapji's  battery. 

*  See  pa«je  593,  volume  I.  At  about  the  time  we  are  now  considerinp,  a  Georgian  named  Biirnham  wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis,  pr"po- 
Binp  to  organize  a  corps  of  five  luindred  assassins,  to  be  distributed  over  tile  Nortii,  and  sworn  to  murder  President  Lincoln,  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  leadinsj  Republican  Senators,  and  other  supporters  of  the  Government  This  proposition  was  made  in  writing,  and  was 
regularly  filed  in  the  "Confederate  War  Department,"  indorsed,  **  Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  by  order  of  the 
President,"  and  signed  "J.  C.  Ives."  Other  commuuications  of  similar  teaor,  "respectfully  referred  "  by  Jetferaou  Davis,  were  placed 
on  file  in  that  "  "War  Department,"' 
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struggle  was  carried  on,  in  -which  iincoraraon  deeds  of  valor  Avere  performed 
by  the  respective  combatants.  "  I  have  witnessed  many  battles  during  this 
war,"  wrote  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "  but  I  have  seen  none  where  the 
tenacious  obstinacy  of  the  American  character  Avas  so  fully  displayed.'"  The 
Nationals,  outnumbered  l)y  more  than  two  to  one,  and  failing  to  receive  re- 
enforcements  in  time,'  were  forced  back  by  overwhelming  Aveight,  after 
incurring  and  inflicting  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life.^  At  dusk,  Ricketts' 
division  of  McDoAvelFs  corps  arrived  on  the  field,  and  took  position  to  relieve 
Banks  and  check  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,'*  and  artillery-firing  AA^as 
kept  up  until  midnight.  Late  in  the  evening  Sigel's  corps  began  to  arriA'e.^ 
So  ended  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  or  of  Cedar  Run,  as  the  Con- 
federates call  it.  None  Avas  more  desperately  fought  during  the  Avar.  A 
part  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  Avas  hand  to  hand,  mider  the  dark  pall  of 
smoke  that  obscured  the  moon. 

These  re-enforcements  kept  Jackson  in  check,  Avho  held  fist  to  his  moun- 
tain position  until  the  night  of  the  llth,"  Avhen,  informed  of  the 
approach  of  National  troops  from  the  Rappahannock,  and  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  communications  Avith  Richmond,  he  fled  precipitately 
across  the  Rapid  Anna,  leaving  a  part  of  his  dead  iinburied.  He  was  pur- 
sued as  far  as  that  stream  by  Buford,  Avith  caA-alry  and  artillery,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  tAvo  heavy  rains  placed  almost  impassable  AA^aters  betAveen 
the  belligerents.*  Pope  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  liouse  of  Robert  Hud- 
son, the  pr02)rietor  of  the  Rose  Hill  estate,  on  which,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Crit- 
tenden, nearer  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  principal  part  of  the  1)attle 
AA^as  fought.  On  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  Avhere  both  parties  claimed  to 
liaA'e  achieved  a  victory,  the  Avearied  troops  rested  on  their  arms  the  night 
succeeding  the  day  of  conflict — a  night  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy,  the 
moon  beinsr  at  its  full. 

Generals  Pope  and  Jackson  were  both  re-enforced  soon  after  the  Battle 
of  Cedar  JMountain.  Tlie  latter  retired  to  Gordonsville,  where  he  Avas  joined 
by  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Longstreet,  tAvo 

1  New  Yorh  Herald,  August  10, 1SG2. 

2  The  battle  was  somewhat  unexpected  to  Pope.  The  cannonadins  that  ojiened  late  in  the  afternoon  was 
so  desultory,  that  Banks  reported  he  did  not  expect  an  attack,  and  supposed  that  no  great  infantry  force  had 
come  forward.  The  mask  of  the  forest  had  coai[)letely  concealed  them,  and  the  large  number  of  the  Confede- 
rates in  his  front  was  unsuspected  by  Banks.  When,  towards  evening,  the  sounds  of  a  heavy  battle  reached  his 
ears,  Pope  ordered  McDowell  to  send  forward  Pvicketts'  division,  directed  Sigel  to  bring  his  men  upon  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tlien  hastened  to  the  front,  where  he  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  action. 

3  The  de,ad  bodies  of  both  parties  were  found  mingled  in  m.asses  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  conflict. 
The  National  loss  was  about  two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was  about  the 
same.  General  Crawford's  brigade  came  out  of  that  terrible  tight  a  mere  remnant.  Some  regiments,  like  those 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Pennsylv.aniaand  One  Hundred  and  Second  Xew  York  lost  half  of  their  number, 
dead  or  wounded.  General  Geary,  with  one  Pennsylvania  and  five  Ohio  regiments,  made  one  of  the  most  des- 
jierate  charges  during  the  battle,  and  was  severely  wounded,  with  most  of  his  officers.  General  Auger  was  also 
badly  wounded ;  and  General  Prince,  while  passing  from  one  part  of  his  command  to  another,  in  the  dark,  w.as 
made  prisoner.  Lee,  in  his  report  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  A'irginia,  page  IS),  says  he  captured  "400 
prisoners,  including  a  brigadier-general,  5,-300  stand  of  small  arms,  one  i)iece  of  artillery,  several  caissons,  and 
three  colors.''     Am.ong  Lee's  ofliccrs  who  were  slain  was  General  C.  S.  Wimler. 

*  Lee  says  that  Jackson  made  preparations  to  push  on  and  "enter  Culpepper  Court-Housc  before  morning," 
but  was  detained  by  the  knowledge  of  Banks's  re-enforcements. 

*  On  receiving  orders  to  move,  Sigel  sent  to  inquire  which  route  he  should  take,  and  while  waiting  for  an 
answer,  the  precious  hours  that  might  have  taken  him  to  the  front  and  secured  a  victory  were  lost. 

"  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee,  and  of  their  subordinates.  Pope  specially  commended  the  brave  con- 
duel  of  General  Banks  in  the  fight,  who.  he  said,  "  was  in  the  front,  and  exposed  as  much  as  any  man  in  his 
command."  He  also  made  special  mention  of  the  gallantry  of  Generals  Augur,  Ge.ary,  Williams,  Gordon,  Craw- 
ford, Prince,  Oreen,  and  Roberts. 
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brigades  under  Hood,  and  Stuart's  cavalry.  Pope  was  joined  by  eight 
thousand  of  Burnside's  soldiers  under  General  Reno,  and  other  troops  under 
General  King  ;  and  ten  regiments  under  Genei-al  Stevens,  that  had  just  come 

up  from  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  had 
moved  from  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  were 
within  supporting 
distance.  Pope  Avas 
also  authorized  to 
call  on  General  Cox 
for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  ti'oops  in 
Western  Virginia. 
Thus  strengthened, 
he  moved  forward 
and  formed  a  line 
with  his  right  under 
Sigel,  on  Robertson's 
River,  his  left  under 
Reno,  at  Raccoon 
Ford,  and  his  center 
under  McDowell,  occupying  the  flanks  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

It  was  intended  to  hold  this  position  until  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  join  the  Army  of  Virginia,  but  before  that  Avas  accomplished  Pope 
found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  Some  Confederate  cavalry  Avere  surprised 
and  captured  at  Louisa  Coiirt-House,  and  from  them  positive  information 
Avas  obtained  that  Lee  Avas  about  to  throAV  his  Avhole  army  Avith  crushing 
force  upon  Pope,  and  to  seize  his  communications  Avith  Fredericksburg  and 
the  caj^ital.'-  Pope  was  immediately  ordered  to  retire  behind  the  Xorth 
Fork  of  the  Rappahannock,^  Avhich  he  did  in  good  order^  and 
"  \o^is6'>^^'  "^^'ithout  loss,  taking  position  so  that  his  left  rested  at  Kelly's 
Ford  and  his  right  at  ]lappahannock  Station,  where  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  raihvay  crosses  the  North  Fork.  The  Confederate  cavalry 
had  closely  pursued,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st,  Lee's  army,  in  heavy  force, 
reached  the  river,  Longstreet,  Avith  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  taking  position 
opposite  Pope's  left,  and  Jackson,  Avith  Stuart's  cavalry,  posting  themselves 
at  BcA'erly  Foi'd,  aboA'e  Rappahannock  Station.  There  had  been  some  brisk 
skirmishing  betAveen  the  cavahy  of  BaA'ard  and  Stuart  all  the  Avav  from 
Cedar  Mountain,  but  no  very  severe  fighting  excepting  near 
Brandy  Station,'  where  the  Nationals  Avere  woi'sted  and  driven 
across  the  Rappahannock. 

'  Tbis  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Huilson's  house  on  Uose  Hill  when  the  writer  visited  a'.id  sketelietl  it,  in 
October,  ISGG.  Mr.  Iliulson  and  liis  family  were  living  there.  He  was  then  seventy-five  years  of  ajre.  Ttiey 
remained  in  the  house  during  the  battle.  Several  of  Canks's  cannon  were  planted  near  it.  and  several  soMiers 
Were  killed  in  the  yard  in  front  and  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Cedar  Mountain,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Hudson's,  is  seen.  In  the  sketch,  between  the  two  locust-trees  on  the  right. 

2  Stuart  was  with  the  party,  and  n.arrowly  escaped  capture.  His  adjutant  was  not  6:)  fortunate.  On  his 
person  was  found  .an  autograph  letter  from  General  Lee.  dated  the  loth,  in  which  the  intended  movement  was 
mentioned. — See  Lee's  Iteport  accompanying  the  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  A'iraini.a,  pase  19. 

5  A  few  miles  above  Fredcriek«burg  the  Rappihmnoc!;  forks,  the  more  southern  branch  b.eing  the  TJapiil 
Ann.i,  a-id  the  other  the  Xorth  Fork. 
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During  the  20tli  and  21st  there  was  an  artillery  conflict  along  the  Rappa- 
hannock for  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  Confederates  trying  to  force  a  passage 
of  that  stream  in  front  of  the  Nationals,  while  the  latter,  Avell  posted,  con- 
tinually repulsed  them.  On  the  second  day  it  was  clear  to  Lee  and  his 
officers  that  they  could  not  succeed,  so  they  began  the  more  formidable 
movement  of  a  march  up  the  stream,  to  cross  it  above  and  flank  Pope's  army. 
This  movement  Avas  masked  by  leaving  a  strong  force  at  Beverly  Ford  mider 
Longstreet.  Pope  had  expected  and  dreaded  this ;  for,  being  still  under 
strict  orders  to  keep  up  a  coniniunicatiou  with  Fredericksburg,  he  was  too 
weak  in  numbers  to  extend  his  right  any  farther  iip  the  stream.  lie  tele- 
gi'aphed  to  Washington  that  he  must  either  be  re-enforced  or  re- 
treat, and  Avas  assured"  that  if  he  could  hold  on  tAvo  days  longer  "  ^"Igg'  ^^' 
he  Avould  be  so  strengthened  by  troops  expected  from  the  Penin- 
sula that  he  Avould  be  able  to  resume  the  oftensive.  But  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  the  designated  time,  only  seven  thousand  troops  of  that  army  had 
reached  him.' 

In  the  mean  time  Pope  had  determined  to  paralyze  the  dangerous  flank 
movement,  if  possible,  by  the  perilous  one  to  himself  of  throwing  his  Avhole 
force  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  falling  furiously  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Confederates,  lie  saAV  clearly  that  he  must  either  do  this  or  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  and  retire  to  Warrenton  Junction,  or  retire  to 
Fredericksburg  and  abandon  the  Oranire  an<l  Alexandria  raihvaA^  and  thus 
leave  open  the  direct  approaches  to  "Washington.  Arrangements  for  the 
bold  moA^ement  Avere  made,  Avhen  a  licaA-y  rain-storm  set  in  and  frustrated  it. 
The  river  Avas  raised  scA'cral  feet  before  morning,  and  the  bridges  Avere 
destroyed,  and  all  the  fords  Avere  droAvned.  At  the  same  time  Stuart  Avas 
making  a  raid  on  Pope's 
rear,  Avith  a  part  of 
Robertson's  and  Lee's 
caA'alry,  and  tAvo  guns, 
to  cut  the  raihvay.  He 
had  crossed  the  river 
tlie  previous  day  at 
Waterloo  Bridge  and 
vicinity,  and  under 
coA'er  of  intense  dark- 
ness, the  rain  falling 
copiously,  he  i>ushed 
on  unmolested  to  War- 
renton, and  around  to 
Catlett's  Station,  at 
Avhich  Pope's  army 
trains  Avere  then  parked, 
and  guarded  by  about  fifteen  hundred  infantry  and  five  companies  of  caA'alry. 
Stuart  fired  a  portion  of  the  trains,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  much  dam- 
age, on  account  of  tlie  rain.      He  captured  Pope's  field  quartermaster  Avith 


catlett's   station. 


'  These  were  2,.')00  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  nnder  General  Iteynnlds,  an<l  the  division  of  General  Kearney, 
4,500  stroni,',  which  on  that  day  was  at  Warrenton  Jiinctiuii. 
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liis  papers,  burned  a  few  wagons,  and  carried  off  about  two  hundred  prison- 
ers taken  from  the  hospitals.  The  disgrace  inflicted,  it  was  thought,  was 
more  serious  than  the  damage.'  Stuart  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Warrenton  Springs,  after  a  little  skirmishing. 

The  National  capital  was  now  in  imminent  danger,  and  slowly  the  Army 

of  the  Potomac  was  coming  up  to  its  relief^     Still  it  was  coming,  and  Pope 

was  made  to  believe  that  almost  immediately  he  would  be  re-enforced  by 

forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  who  had  been  resting  for  more 

than  a  month.^     His  own  force  had  become  much  weakened  by  fighting  and 

marching,  and  at  this  time  its  effective  men  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 

in  number.'*     But  with  the  hope  of  immediate  support,  he  massed  his  army 

hi  the  neighborhood  of  Rappahannock  Station,"  for  the  purpose 

"  ^"ise^'  '^'  ^^  fiilliiig  upon  the  portion  of  the  Confederates  that  had  crossed 

the  river  above  him,  and  was  then  sup})oscd  to  be   stretched 

between  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Warrenton.     He  looked 

to  the  swollen  river  as  a  sufficient  barrier  to  any  attempt  of  the  Confederates 

on  its  i-ight  bank  to  get  between  himself  and  Frcdei'icksburg. 

Sigel  was  directed  to  march  his  whole  corps  upon  Sulphur  Springs,  sup- 
ported by  Banks  and  Reno,  and  McDoAvell  (joined  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  under  Reynolds)  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  march  directly 
upon  Warrenton,  that  he  might  join  with  Sigel  in  pushing  the  Confederates 
back  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  General  TTalleck  was  requested  to  send  Franklin's 
corps  (which  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  from  the  Peninsula)  to  Gainsville, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railway,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Junction.  Sturgis, 
„,    at  Alexandria,  had  been  ordered*  to  post  strong  guards  along 

'  August  22.  _  '  -J  a    e  ^      o_ 

the  railway  between   Manassas   Junction  and   Catlett   Station ; 
and  directions  had  been  given  to  the  commander  at  Manassas  Junction,  for 

'  Pope  in  his  report  says,  the  raid  was  '•  attended  with  but  little  damage,"  but  "  was  most  disgraceful  to  the 
force  which  ha<l  been  left  in  charge  of  the  trains." 

2  General  Ilalleck  had  repeatedly  urged  General  McClellan  to  hasten  the  departure  of  his  army  from  the 
Peninsula.  On  the  9th,  he  informed  him  of  the  perils  with  which  Pope's  army  and  the  capital  were  threatened, 
and  said,  "  Considering  the  amount  of  transportation  (an  immense  number  of  vessels  in  the  James  and  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads)  at  your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You  must  move  with  all  celerity."  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Halleck  informed  McClellan  of  the  battle  between  Pope  and  Jackson,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and  said, 
"There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  j-our  movements;  that  which  has  already  occurred  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, and  must  be  satisfactorily  explained."  To  these  electrographs  McClellan  replied,  that  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation was  the  cause  of  delay ;  and  lie  assured  the  General-in-Chief  that  he  was  doing  all  in  his  poAver  to  carry 
out  his  orders.     See  MeClellan's  Peport,  pages  159-1  CO. 

^  After  the  first  few  days  succeeding  tlie  retreat  to  narrison's  Landing,  Lee's  army  having  fallen  back  to 
Eichmond,  with  the  exception  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  left  to  watch  flie  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
there  was  very  little  service,  excepting  camp  duty,  for  that  army  to  perform.  Immediately  on  its  arrival  upon 
the  little  peninsula  formed  by  the  James  and  Herring  Creek,  between  Harrison's  Point  and  Westover,  the 
approaches  to  it  were  strongly  fortified.  It  soon  became  evident  that  troops  were  gathering  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg.  On  the  30th  of  July,  McClellan  was  informed  from  Wash- 
ington that  they  were  moving,  when  Hooker  was  ordered  to  advance  with  his  division  and  Pleasanton's 
cavalry,  and  seize  Malvern  Hills  as  a  menace  of  Pichmond.  He  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  Hills  (Aug.  5), 
captured  100  of  them,  and  pushed  cavalry  under  Averill  as  far  as  White  O.ik  Swamp  Bridi.'e,  where  they  cap- 
tured 2S  men  and  horses  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry.  Hooker  was  satisfied  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  Lo 
follow  up  this  movement  with  any  considerable  number  of  troops,  Pichmond  might  have  been  taken  with  ease. 
McClellan  had  received  a  peremptory  order  to  transfer  his  army  to  Acquia  Creek,  and  it  could  not  be  done. 
Meanwhile  General  French,  with  a  considerable  C<mfederate  force  and  4-3  guns,  had  gone  down  the  south  side 
of  the  James  to  assail  McClellan's  camp.  He  appeared  suddenly  at  Coggin's  Point,  before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  August,  and  opened  tire  on  the  camp  and  vessels.  So  Soon  as  McClellan's  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  he  ceased  firing  and  withdrew.  McClellan  sent  a  force  across  the  James  th.at  drove  the 
Confederates  back  to  Petersburg,  and  strongly  fortified  Coggin's  Point. 

■*  Sigel's  corps  had  become  reduced  to  about  9.000  effectives;  Banks's  to  5,000  ;  McDowells's,  including 
Ileynolds's  division  that  had  come  from  the  Peninsula,  was  only  15,000;  Reno's  was  7.000;  and  the  cavalry, 
greatly  reduced  in  its  equipment  of  horses  and  arms,  did  not  exceed  4,001. 
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the    first    division    of  re-enforcements  that  should  arrive  to  lialt  and  take 
jiart  in  the  Avorks  there,  pushing  forward  its  cavahy  to  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

Sigel  with  his  supporters  (Banks  and  Reno),  moved  slowly  up  the  left  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  drove  the  Confederates  from  GreatRun." 
After  re-building  the  bridge  the  latter  had  destroyed,  he  pushed     "  j^fo" 
forward,  and,  under  the  fire  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the   Rappahannock,  took  possession  of  Sulphur  Springs  the  next  morning, 
and  Avent  on  toward  Waterloo  Bridge.     Tlie  latter  point  was  occupied  by 
Buford's  cavalry  at   noon,*  and   Sigel's   advance   under  Milroy 
arrived  there  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Pope's  army  now  faced  westward,  Avith  Sigel's  corps  and  Buford's 
caA'alry  near  the  Rappahannock,  at 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Banks  just 
behind  them.  Reno  Avas  near  Sul- 
phiir  Springs  ;  McDowell,  Avith  the 
divisions  of  Ricketts  and  King,  Avas 
at  Warreuton ;  and  Heintzelman,' 
Avho  had  just  arriA'ed  from  the  Pen- 
insula, Avas  at  Warreuton  Junction. 
Porter  had  been  reported  as  near 
Bealton  Station,"  and  it  Avas  expected 
that  he  Avould  press  forward  and 
join  Reno ;  Avhile  Franklin  Avas  ex- 
pected to  take  post  on  Ileintzelman's 
right.  Sturgis  and  Cox  Avere  hourly 
expected  at  Warreuton  Junction. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Pope's 
army,    uoaa'    about    sixty    thousand 

strong,  on  the  25th  of  Axxgust,  the  day  on  Avhich  Jackson,  aa'Iio  led  Lee's  forces 
engaged  in  the  great  flank  moA'ement,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Hinson's 
Mill,  four  miles  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  passed  through  Orleans,  bivouacked 
at  Salem,  and,  moving  Avith  his  accustomed  celerity,  the  next  day'  ,  j^^^„  ^6 
crossed  the  Bull's  Run  Mountains  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Gaines- 
ville, Avhere  he  Avas  joined  by  Stuart  Avith  tAvo  cavalry  brigades,  and  at 
twilight  reached  BristOAV  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  raihvay,  in 
Pope's  rear,  and  betAveen  him  and  Washington  and  Alexandria.  This  move- 
ment had  been  so  thoroughly  masked  that  Pope  Avas  completely  deceived, 
and  on  the  prcA'ious  evening,  when  Jackson  was  reposing  at  Salem,  betAveen 
Thoroughfare  and  Manassas  Gaps,  he  sent  Avord  to  McDoAvell  at  Warreuton, 
that  he  believed  "the  Avhole  force  of  the  enemy  had  marched  for  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  by  Avay  of  Luray  and  Front  Roa^iI."  From  information 
received  from  an  officer  of  the  signal  corps,  at  noon  tliat  day.  Banks  Avas  of 
the  same  opinion.  So  little  was  Jackson  expected  at  the  rear  of  the  army 
that  tAvo  trains  of  cars  ran  up  to  BristoAV  Station,  and  Avere  captured  by 
him. 

Jackson  kneAV  the  ]ieril  of  his    position,  and  the  necessity  for   quick 

'  Ileintzeliniin  was  not  well  ])rfp;iivil  for  action  at  once.      lie  hail  been  sent  forward  by  raihvay,  without 
artillery,  or  wasons,  or  horses  for  his  field  officers,  and  only  four  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  man. 
"  Porter  had  but  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  barely  forty  rounds  of  cartridges  to  each  man. 
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action.  lie  immediately  dispatched  Stuart  with  his  cavahy,  supported  by 
two  infantry  regiments  under  General  Trimble,  to  Manassas  Junction,  with 
general  instructions  to  "  throw  his  command  between  Washington  City  and 
the  army  of  General  Pope,  and  to  break  uji  his  communications."  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  while  Jackson  was  destroying  Bristow  Station,  Stu- 
art, before  midnight,  surprised  the  post  at  IVIanassas  Junction,  captured 
three  hundred  men,  eight  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  public  j^roperty,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  stores.'  Some  of  the  surprised  party  at  the  Junction 
fled  to  Union  Mills,  on  Bull's  Run,  where  Colonel  Scammon,  with  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ohio,  of  General  Cox's  division,  was  stationed,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Scammon  immediately  advanced  upon  the  Junction,  but 
after  a  severe  skirmish  at  dawn,  he  was  driven  across  Bull's  Run,  and  made^ 
to  retreat  toward  Alexandria  by  an  overwhelming  force,  for  Jackson  had 
advanced  Avith  the  rest  of  his  command  to  the  Junction,  leaving  General 
Ewell,  witli  the  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Rosser,  at  Bristow 
Station.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  their  success,  swept  over  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  as  far  as  Burke's  Station,  a  few  miles  from 
Alexandria,  and  then  around  by  Fairfax  Court-House,^  almost  to  Centreville. 
In  the  mean  time  Brigadier-General  George  W.  Taylor,  with  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  New  Jersey  Infantry,  of  Franklin's  division,  had 
moved  out  from  Alexandria  by  railway,  to  assist  Scammon,  and  recover  wliat 
was  lost  at  the  Junction ;  but  the  Confederates  were  too  strong  for  liim. 
His  troops  were  soon  routed,  and  in  the  conflict  he  lost  a  leg. 

Pope  and  Lee  were  now  both  in  a  most  critical  position.  The  communi- 
cations of  the  former  with  his  re-enforcements  and  supplies  were  cut ;  and  in 
the  moving  army  of  the  latter,  between  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  there  was  a 
gap  of  two  marches,  which  Pope  might  occupy  to  Lee's  mortal  hurt.  But 
Pope  Avas  not  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion ;  yet  he  made 
a  skillful  use  of  the  means  at  his  command.  He  ordered" 
a  Aug  27,    jyicDowell,  with  Sigel  and  Reynolds,  to   hasten  to  Gainesville 

1S62.  .         '  *      .  .7  5 

that  night,  and  there  intercept  Longstreet  at  the  head  of  Lee's 
main  column ;  and  Reno  was  directed  to  move  in  parallel  roads  to  Green- 
wich, followed  by  Kearney's  division  of  Ileintzelman's  corps,  with  orders  to 
communicate  Avith,  and  si;pport  McDowell  if  necessary.  Pope,  in  the  inean 
time,  had  moved  along  the  railway  towards  Manassas  Junction,  Avith  Hook- 
er's division  of  Ileintzelman's  corps.  He  directed  Porter  to  remain  at 
Warrenton  Station  until  Banks  should  arrive  there  to  hold  it,  and  then  to 


'  They  captured  175  horses,  200  new  tents,  10  locnmotives,  7  trains  loailed  with  provisions  ami  munitions  of 
war,  and  a  vast  amount  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores. 

2  This  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  many  gallant  deeds  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  when  the  two 
armies  were  posted  near  it.  We  have  already  (page  4S7,  vol.  I.),  noticed  the  gallant  dash  into  the  village  of 
Fairfax  Court-IIouse,  by  Lieutenant  0.  II.  Tompkins,  with  a  handful  of  cavahy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
but  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in  that  neighborhood  was  iierformed  at  Burke's  Station,  by  only  fourteen 
members  of  the  Lincoln  (New  York)  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Hidden,  on  the  9lh  of  Mareh,  1SG2,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas.  General  Kearney  had  ordered  the  gallant  Hidden  to  move  forward 
cautiously  with  his  little  squ.ad  of  men  ond  "  feel  the  enemy's  position."  They  eaine  suddenly  up(m  150  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  at  Burke's  Station.  There  was  a  strong  temptation  for  a  dash.  The  lieutenant  and  his 
men  could  not  resist  it,  and  that  gallant  young  leader  at  their  head  fell  upon  the  astounded  foe  with  cheers  and 
shouts.  Some  fled  .and  others  fought  desperately.  The  victory  finally  rested  with  the  Nationals,  but  at  the 
cost  of  the  life  of  Illdden.  His  comrades  bore  back  his  dead  body,  with  eleven  of  the  Virginia  cavalry  as 
prisoners.  Kearney,  who  saw  the  whole  movement,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  took  each  man  by  the  hand  on  his  return,  and  complimented  him  for  his  bravery. 
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liasten  forward  to  Gainesville,  where  it  was  expected  the  impending  battle 
would  be  fought. 

McDowell's  movement  was  successfully  accomplished  without  lighting. 
Hooker  was  not  so  fortunate.  On  approaching  Bristow  Station,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  he  encountered  Ewell.  A  sharp  action  ensued,  by  which  each 
party  lost  about  three  hundred  men.  Ewell  was  driven  away  Avith  a  loss  of 
part  of  his  baggage,  but  he  destroyed  the  bridge  and  railway  track,  and 
thus  retarded  pursuit,  while  he  hastened  to  join  Jackson  at  Manassas. 
Hooker's  ammunition  failed,  and  he  could  not  pursue  vigorously. 

Pope  now  believed  that  by  a  vigorous  movement  in  the  morning  he 
might  "bag  the  whole  crowd'"  at  Manassas  Junction.  For  that  ])urposehe 
ordered  McDowell,  at  Gainesville,  to  move  rapidly  toward  the  Junction  very 
early  the  next  morning."  Reno  was  ordered  to  march  at  the  same 
time  from  Greenwich  to  the  Junction,  and  Kearney  was  directed  to  "  ^'^g^'  ' 
make  his  way  to  Bristow  Station,  for  Jackson,  hard  pressed,  might 
mass  his  troops  and  attempt  to  turn  the  National  right  at  that  point,  seeking 
away  of  escape.  In  order  to  make  the  right  still  further  secure  from  a  flank 
movement.  Porter  was  ordered  to  move  forw^ard  to  Bristow  Station  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  obey,  but  waited  until  daylight  before 
he  moved,  at  which  time  Jackson  had  fortunately  taken  another  direction, 
and  "no  serious  consequences  followed  this  disobedience  of  orders.*'-  The 
Confederate  leader  had  perceived  his  peril,  and  at  three  o'clock  that  morning 
had  taken  steps  to  evacuate  Manassas,  and  seek  a  junction  with  Longstreet. 
He  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  his  captured  stores,  and  as  the  way 
between  himself  and  Longstreet,  along  the  Manassas  Gap  railway,  Avas 
blocked  by  National  troops,  he  marched  through  Centreville,  to  gain,  by  a 
more  circuitous    route,  _ 

a    position     where    he  _-^  .„=  ^*^.-^^^  ^.,.--      —  — 

might  easily  join  Lee's       -  *^  "^^ 

main  army,  then  ap- 
proaching Thorough- 
fare Gap. 

This  m  o  V  e  m  e  n  t 
might  h  a  V  e  bee  n 
thwarted,  had  Pope's 
orders  been  promptly 
carried  out  by  all. 
Si  gel,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing from  Gaines- 
ville at  dawn,  as  direct- 
ed by  McDowell,  did 
not  leave  there  initil 
nearly  three  hours  later,  and  Porter  did  not  arrive  at  Bristow  Station  until 
after  ten  o'clock,  when,  instead  of  pushing  forward  A\ith  his  fresh  corps,  he 
asked  permission  to  remain  there  and  rest  his  men.^     In  tlic  mean  time  the 


TIIOEOrGIIFARE   GAP. 


1  Pope's  onler  to  McDowell,  Xug.  27,  1S62.  =  Pope's  Report  to  Ilallock,  January  27,  ISGo. 

2  Pojie  in  his  report  says  that  the  divisions  of  Sykes  and  Morell  had  Ijecn  resting'  in  camp  all  the  day  and 
niL'ht  befi>re,  and  that  Porter's  corps  '■  was  by  far  the  fresliest  in  the  whole  army,"  and  was  in  better  condition 
for  service  than  any  troops  we  had. 
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prompt  Kearney,  who  had  arrived  at  Bristow  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornino-, 
was  sent  forward  in  pursuit  of  Ewell,  followed  by  Hooker,  and,  with  the 
divisions  of  Kearney  and  Reno,  Pope  reached  Manassas  Junction  at  noon, 
just  after  Jackson  Avith  his  rear-guard  had  left.  He  at  once  pushed  all  his 
available  forces  upon  Centreville  in  pursuit,  and  ordered  McDowell  to  march 
for  that  place,  and  Porter  to  come  up  to  Manassas.  Unfortunately  McDowell 
had  sent  Ricketts'  division  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  but  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  force  he  pushed  on  according  to  orders. 

Kearney  di'ove  Jackson's  rear-guard  out  of  Centreville  late  in  the  after- 
noon," and  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates  fled  by  way  of  the 
"'\s6'''^'     Dudley  Springs  road  and  Warrenton   turnpike,'   destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  little  streams,  behind  them.     Their  faces  were, 
toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  from  which  was  coming  their  help,  and  toward 
evening  a  strong  force  under  Ewell  and  Taliaferro  encamped  on  the  wooded 
hills  at  the  west  side  of  the  Warrenton  pike,  near  the  battle-ground  of  Bull's 
Run  the  year  before.'     King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  was 
in  close  pursuit,  and  when  they  had  reached  a  point  desired  by 
the  watching  Confederates,  the  latter  fell  furiously  upon  their 
flank.     A  sanguinary  battle  ensued.     The  brunt  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
Nationals,  was  borne   by   Gibbon's  brigade,  nobly  supported  by  that   of 

Doubleday's  under  its  gallant  com- 
mander. It  continued  until  dark- 
ness interposed,  when  the  adAantage 
was  with  the  Confederates.  The 
losses  on  each  side  were  very  heavy. 
Taliaferro  was  badly  wounded,  and 
Ewell  lost  a  leg. 

Pope   was   now  at  Centreville ; 
and,  on  hearing  of  this  encounter, 
made  immediate  arrangements  for 
crushing  Jackson  by  circumambient 
pressure  before   he   could   form    a 
junction  with  Longstreet.     He  di- 
rected    McDowell    and    Kingr     to 
maintain  their  positions  at  all  haz- 
ards;   told   Kearney   to  push  for- 
ward    from     Centreville     at     one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,'  and  follow  Jackson   closely  along  the  Warrenton 
pike,  to  prevent  his  retreat  northward    toward    Leesburg,   and 
'  '^"Ig"'^^*      ordered  Porter,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  ^Manassas  Junction, 
to  move    upon    Centreville    at    dawn.       But   Longstreet's   rapid 
march,  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of  Jackson's  danger,  defeated  the  plan. 
He    had   passed   through  Thoroughfare  Gap  before    King's    division  was 
attacked,  and  near  its  entrance,  between  it  and  Haymarket,  had  encountered 
Ricketts'   division,  with    the    cavalry    of  Buford  and  Bayard,   which    had 
marched  to  confront  him.     An  active  ongagement  ensued,  and  ended  only 
with  the  sunliglit.     The  heaviest  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 


ABNER   DOUBLEDAT. 


'  See  map  on  page  58S,  volume  I. 
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vania,  ■which  lost  about  fifty  men.  Longstre^  was  hc4J  in  check  for  a  while; 
but  when,  from  his  superior  force,  he  sent  out  flanking  parties  (a  strong  one 
to  Hopewell  Gap),  Ricketts  yielded  to  necessity  and  fled  toward 
Gainesville,  rapidly  followed  early  the  next  morning"  by  his 
antagonist. 

Pope's  advantage  was  lost  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  His  army  was 
scattered  and  somewhat  confused,  while  the  chances  for  a  junction  of  Jack- 
son and  Longstreet  momentarily  increased.  King  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  had  fallen  back  to  Manassas  Junction,  to 
which  point  Ricketts  had  also  hastened.  This  left  the  way  ojDen  for  a  speedy 
embrace  of  the  two  Confederate  leaders,  and  the  advance  of  Lee's  entire 
army.  Pope  perceived  it,  and  endeavored  to  regain  what  was  lost  by  order- 
ing Sigel,  supported  by  Reynolds,  to  advance  from  Groveton  and  attack 
Jackson  in  the  wooded  heights  near,  at  dawn,  while  he  should  get  the 
remainder  of  his  force  well  in  hand.  He  ordered  Heintzelman  to  push  for- 
ward from  Centreville  with  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Kearney  toward 
Gainesville,  to  be  followed  by  Reno,  Avho  was  to  attack  promptly  and  heavily, 
while  Porter,  with  his  own  corps  and  King's  division,  was  to  move  upon  the 
road  to  Gainesville  from  Manassas,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Jackson's  flank 
at  the  junction  of  that  highway  and  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  to  fall  heavily 
upon  his  rear. 

Jackson,  who  now  commanded  the  Warrenton  road,  by  which  Lee  was 
approaching,  had  determined  to  maintain  his  advantageous  position  at  all 
hazards  until  relief  should  come.  His  troops  were  posted  along  the  cut  and 
grading  of  an  unfinished  railway,  his  right  resting  on  the  Warrenton  pike, 
and  his  left  near  Sudley's  Mill.  The  greater  portion  of  his  troops  were 
under  shelter  of  thick  Avoods  a  little  in  the  rear. 

Sigel,  with  the  division  of  Carl  Schurz  on  his  right,  that  of  Schenck  on 
his  left,  and  Milroy  in  the  center,  advanced  to  attack  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,''  and  at  seven  a  furious  bat- 
tle  was  begun.     Until  ten   , 

=>  .  .  'August  29. 

o  clock  Sigel  steadily  gain- 
ed ground,  in  the  face  of  a  destructive 
storm  of  missiles,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Jackson  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  was  assuming  the  oflc'usive.  It 
was  so.  Longstreet,  with  the  vanguard 
of  Lee's  Avhole  army,  which  had  been 
streaming  through  Thoroughfare  Gap 
all  the  morning,  unopposed,  had  reach- 
ed the  field  of  action.  Yet,  a2:ainst 
inevitably  increasing  odds,  the  Nation- 
als maintained  the  sanguinary  strug- 
gle until  near  noon,  Avhen  Kearney's 
division  arrived  on  the  field  by  the 
Siidley  Springs  road,  and  took  position  on  Sigel's  right.  At  the  same  time 
Reno  came  up  by  the  Gainesville  road  to  the  support  of  the  center,  and  Rey- 
nolds, with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  placed  himself  on  the  extreme  left. 
Hooker  arrived  bv  the  Sudley  road  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  relief 
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of  Schurz  and  Milroy,  Avho  had.  been  figliting  since  morning  without  tasting 
food,  and  had  ahnost  expended  their  ainraunition. 

At  noon  the  Nationals  outnumbered  the  Confederates,  and  from  that 
time  until  half-past  four  o'clock  the  battle  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  series 
of  severe  skirmishes.  Then  Pope  ordered  Porter  into  action,  Avith  directions 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn  the  Confederate  right,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Jackson's  troops ;  and  soon  afterward  Heintzelman  and  Reno  were 
ordered  to  assail  their  left  and  front  in  support  of  Porter's  movement.  But 
that  movement  was  not  made,  in  consequence.  Porter  says,  of  not  receiving 
the   order   imtil  dusk ;    so  the  brunt  of  battle  fell  upon  Heintzelman  and 
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over's  brigade  of 


Reno.  It  was  desperate  and  gallant  on  both  sides.  Gr 
Hooker's  division  penetrated  two  of  Jackson's  lines  by  a  bayonet  charge, 
and  after  a  severe  hand  to  hand  struggle  got  possession  of  the  railway 
embankment  on  the  Confederate  left,  but  at  the  cost  of  thirty  per  cent,  of 


1  This  is  a  view  of  the  monument  on  the  battle-field  near  Groveton,  as  it  ai)i)eare('l  when  the  writer  visited 
and  sketched  it.  early  in  June,  1S66,  with  his  traveling  companions,  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Gretile.  We  rode  out 
from  Manassas  Junction  in  an  ambulance  early  in  the  morning.',  and  went  over  the  battle -iirouud  of  Cull's  Ilun, 
visiting  the  monument  near  the  site  of  Mrs.  Henry's  house  (see  pages  504  and  603,  vohmie  I.),  and,  f(dlo\ving  the 

line  of  the  retreat  of  the  National  troops,  went  down  to 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  westward  to  Groveton,  a 
hamlet  of  a  few  dilapidated  houses,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  We  passed  through  a  lane  near  the  ruins  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Dogan's  stone  house,  which  remained  .as  the  shot 
and  shell  had  left  it  after  the  battle.  Tope's  cannon 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  to  drive  out  Confederate 
sharp-shooters.  Ascending  a  hill  through  open  fields, 
we  soon  reached  the  monument,  from  which  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  country  over  which  the  battles  of  July 
21,  ISCl,  and  the  close  of  August,  1S62,  were  fought  On 
the  monument  (which  was  built  by  the  same  hands,  and 
of  the  same  m.aterial  as  that  near  the  site  of  the  Henry 
house,  see  page  COT,  volume  I.)  was  this  inscription  ;  "  In 
Memout  of  the  Patriots  who  fei.i,  at  Groveton, 
August  2S,  20,  and  30,  1S62."  We  are  looking  toward 
Manassas  Junction,  the  place  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  two  birds.  The  single  bird  to  the  right  indicates 
Groveton.  Keturning,  we  passed  near  Chinn's  house, 
in  which  Colonel  Bro.adhe.ad.  wounded  in  this  vicinity, 
died;  also  the  Pittsylv.ania  house,  and  the  store-house 
of  Mr.  Mathews,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Eun,  in  volume  I.  These  were  among  the 
few  houses  in  that  region  which  had  survivi'd  the  war. 


1l/>^;^  ^ 


MRS.  dogan's  house  at  groveton. 
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its  force.  Kearney,  meanwhile,  had  struck  Jaclcson's  left  at  the  point  occu- 
pied by  A.  P.  Ilill,  doubled  his  flank  upon  his  center,  and  assisted  Hooker  in 
holding  the  railway  intrenchment  for  a  time.  This  was  a  critical  moment 
for  the  Confederates,  for  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  Jack- 
son's left  had  been  driven  back  nearly  a  milo. 

King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  had  come  into  action  about  sunset, 
and  boldly  advanced  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  Nationals,  but  was  soon 
brought  to  a  stand.  Heavy  re-enforcements,  composed  of  a  fresh  division 
of  Longstreet's  corps,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Jackson.  Among  them  was 
Hood's  famous  Texan  brigade.  By  these  and  McLaws'  Louisianians,  Kear- 
ney's regiments,  most  in  advance,  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  gun, 
four  flags,  and  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners  ;  but  soon  afterward  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Porter,  on  receiving  Pope's  order  at  twi- 
light, made  a  disposition  for  attack,  but  it  was  too  late.  So  ended  The 
Battle  of  Geoveton,  with  a  loss  of  not  less  than  seven  thousand  men  on 
each  side.' 

Pope's  entire  army  (excepting  Banks's  force  at  Bristow's  Station)  and  a 
part  of  McClellan's  Avas  in  the  action  just  recorded.  Fasting,  sickness,  and 
marches,  and  the  casualties  in  battle,  liad  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
effective  men.  It  was  estimated  at  only  about  forty  thousand  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  of  Groveton.'-  It  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of  its 
commander  in  keeping  Lee  and  Jackson  apart  and  destroying  the  latter,  and 
it  was  now  decidedly  the  weaker  party,  for  Lee's  army  had  just  become 
a  powerful  unit.  Prudence  counseled  a  retreat  across  Bull's  Run,  and  even 
to  the  defenses  of  "Washington,  but  Pope  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  another 
battle  on  the  morrow,  and  so  his  troops  rested  on  their  arms  that  night. 
For  this  determination  he  had  not  sufficient  warrant.  He  had  received  no 
re-enforcements  or  supplies  since  the  26th,  and  had  no  positive  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent.  He  confidently  expected  rations  and  forage  from 
McClellan  at  Alexandria,  who  was  to  supply  them,  but  it  was  not  imtil  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  when  it  Avas  too  late  to  retreat  and  perilous  to  stand 
still,  that  he  received  the  disheartening  information,  that  seemed  like  a  cruel 
mockery,  that  rations  and  forage  would  be  "  loaded  into  the  available  wagons 


'  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  Pope,  in  his  report,  severely  cen- 
sured Porter,  saying,  "  His  force  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  action ;  but  were  siiffereil  by  him  to  He  on  their 
arms  within  sii;lit  and  sound  of  the  battle  during  the  whole  day.  So  far  as  I  know,"  lie  said,  '•  he  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  comply  witli  my  orders,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  action;''  and  declared  that  had  he  obeyed  his 
orders,  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  Jackson's  force  miglit  have  been  crushed  or  captured.  "I  believe."  he 
said — "  in  fact  I  am  positive — that  at  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  'iOth,  General  Porter  had  in  his  front 
no  considerable  force  of  the  enemy."  He  said  he  believed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  when  he  wrote  his 
report  (January,  1S63),  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Porter  "to  have  turned  the  right  fiank  of  Jackson,  and  to 
have  fallen  in  his  re.ar."  and  that  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Nationals  might  have  been  gained  before  Jackson 
could  have  been  joined  by  any  of  the  forces  of  Longstreet. 

In  his  report.  Pope  says  that  Longstreet  did  not  reach  the  right  of  Jackson  until  about  sunset,  and  he  sup- 
posed Jackson's  rii'ht  to  be  the  extreme  of  that  wing  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  mistaken.  According 
to  fair  inferences  drawn  from  Lee's  report  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  i.  23,  24),  and  the  posi- 
tive, statements  of  other  commander.s  of  that  army  engaged  in  the  action,  contained  in  volume  II.,  Longstreet 
had  position  on  Jackson's  right  as  early  as  noon  that  day,  and  if  Porter  had  received  the  order  at  the  time  Pope 
thought  he  did,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  carried  it  out  successfully.  Porter  says,  as  we  have 
observed  in  the  text,  that  he  did  not  receive  the  order  until  dusk,  when  it  was  too  late  to  exectite  it.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Longstreet's  corps  had  been  directly  in  front  of  him  for  several  hours  when  Pope's  order  reached 
him. 

-  His  men  were  greatly  fatigued  by  the  intense  lajiors  of  the  fortnight  preceding.  For  two  days  they  had 
eaten  but  little.     The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  had  been  ten  days  in  harness  and  two  d.ays  without  food. 
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and  cars  "  so  soon  as  he  should  send  a  cavahy  escort  for  tlie  train  ! — a  thing 
utterly  impossible.' 

Pope  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative.  He  must  tight.  So  lie  put  his  line 
in  V  shape  early  the  next  morning,  pivoting  on  the  Warrenton  pike.  Rey- 
nolds occupied  the  left  leg,  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Reno  the  right,  and  Ileintzel- 
man  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right.  Pope  had  resolved  to  attack  Lee's 
left,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  had  made  disposition  during  the  night  to 
attack  Pope's  left.  Lee's  movements  for  that  purpose,  in  "which  he  withdrew 
some  of  his  troops  from  ground  he  had  occupied  the  previous  evening,  gave 
Pope  the  impression  that  his  foe  was  retreating  along  the  Warrenton  pike, 
and  he  was  not  undeceived  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  MeanAvhile  he 
had  telegraphed  to  Washington  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  Confederates 
were  "  retreating  to  the  mountains."  Under  this  impression  he  ordered 
McDowell  to  follow  with  three  corps.  Porter's  in  the  advance,  along  the 
Warrenton  pike,  and  attack  the  fugitives,  and  Heintzelman  and  Reno,  sup- 
ported by  Ricketts'  division,  were  directed  to  assail  and  turn  the  Con- 
federate left. 

The  attempt  to  execute  this  movement  developed  a  fearful  state  of 
affairs  for  the  National  army.  As  Butterfield's  division  moved  up  the  hill 
near  Groveton,  the  eminence  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly swarmed  Avith  the  Confederates,  who,  instead  of  retreating,  had 
been  massing  under  cover  of  the  forest  in  preparation  for  an  offensive  move- 
ment. They  at  once  opened  a  fierce  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullet  on  the 
Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time  clouds  of  dust  on  the  left  indicated  that  the 
foe,  in  great  numbers,  were  making  a  flank  movement  in  that  direction.  To 
meet  this  peril  McDowell  ordered  Reynolds  to  leave  Porter's  left,  and  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  Schenck  and  Milroy,  on  Avhom  the  threatened  blow 
seemed  about  to  fall.  Tliis  exposed  Porter's  key-point,  Avhen  Colonel  G.  K. 
Warren,  without  orders,  moved  up  witli  his  little  brigade  of  a  thousand 
men  and  took  Reynolds's  place.  Ricketts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  hastened  to 
the  left,  and  the  battle  soon  became  very  severe.  Porter's  corps,  which  had 
been  made  to  recoil  by  the  force  of  the  first  miexpected  bloAv,  was  rallied, 
and  performed  special  good  service,  especially  Warren's  gallant  little  band 
of  volunteers,  and  a  brioiade  of  retjulars  luider  Colonel  Buchanan.  For  a 
while  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Nationals,  for  Jackson's  advanced  line 
was  steadily  pushed  back  until  aboiit  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
Longstreet  turned  the  tide.  He  found  a  commanding  point  on  Jackson's 
right,  and  with  four  batteries  he  poured  a  most  destructive  raking  artillery 
fire  upon  the  Nationals.  Line  after  line  was  swept  away,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  left  was  put  to  flight.  Jackson  immediately  advanced,  and  Long- 
street  moved  in  support  by  pushing  his  heavy  columns  against  Pope's  center. 
ETood,  with  his  two  brigades,  charged  furiously  upon  Ricketts  and  Reynolds, 
followed  by  the  divisions  of  Evans,  R.  H.  Anderson,  and  Wilcox,  supported 
by  those  of  Kemper  and  Jones,  and  at  the  same  time  Lee's  artillery  was 
doing  fearful  execution  on  Pope's  disordered  infantry.  Terrible  was  the 
struggle   until    dark,  wlien  it  ceased.     The  National  left  had  been  pushed 

'The  letter  was  written  by  General  Franklin  by  direction  of  General  McCiellan.  "  Such  a  letter,"  said 
Pope  in  his  report,  "when  we  were  fighting  the  enemy,  and  Alexandria  was  swarming  with  troops,  needs  no 
comment" 
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back  a  considerable  distance,  but  thougli  confused,  it  was  unbroken ;  and 
it  still  held  the  Warrenton  turnjiike,  by  which  alone  Pope's  army  might 
safely  retreat. 

Pope  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  toward  Washington.     He 
issued  an  order  to  that   effect  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." 
The   whole  army  was    directed  to  withdraw  during   the    night     "  j"|.,'  ' 
across  Bull's  Ilun  to  the  heights  of  Centreville.     This  was  done 
chiefly  by  way  of  the  Stone  Bridge ;'  the  brigades  of  Meade  and  Seymour, 
and  some  other  troops,  covering  the  movement.     The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  Lee  fortunately  did  not  pursue ;  and  in  the  mornmg 
Bull's  Run  once  again  divided  the  two  great  armies.     So  ended  The  Second 
Battle  of  Bull's  Rux. 

Pope  was  joined  at  Centre^'ille  by  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner, 
making  his  force  a  little  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Lee.  The  .31st  was  passed  by  the  Nationals  in  comparative  quiet,  but  a 
severe  struggle  was  had  on  the  following  day.  Lee  was  not  disposed  to 
attack  his  foe  iu  his  strong  position  at  Centreville,  so  he  sent  Jackson  on 
another  flanking  enterprise  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  31st. 
Jackson  took  with  him  his  own  and  Ewell's  divisions,  and  Avith  instructions 
to  turn  and  assail  Pope's  right,  he  crossed  Bull's  Run  at  Sudley  Ford,  and 
jmshed  on  to  the  Little  River  turnpike.  There,  turning  to  the  right  the 
following-  dav/  he  marched  down  that  highwav  toward  Fairfax 

^,  TT  =  >  .  Sept.  1. 

Lourt-Tiouse. 

Pope,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  this  movement,  had  f;illcn  back  to 
positions  covering  Fairfax  Court-House  and  Germantown,  directed  Sumner 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  to  push  forward  two  brigades  toward 
the  Little  RiA^er  pike,  and  oixlered  Hooker  early  in  the  afternoon  to  Fairfax 
Court-IIouse,  in  support  of  Sumner.'  Just  before  sunset  Reno  met  Jack- 
son's advance  (Ewell  and  Hill)  near  Chantilly.  A  cold  and  drenching 
rain  Avas  falling,  but  it  did  not  prevent  an  immediate  engagement.  Reno, 
Avith  the  remains  of  tAVO  divisions,  Avas  sharply  attacked,  Avhen  Hooker, 
McDoAvell,  and  Kearney  came  up  to  his  assistance.  The  conflict  Avas  severe 
for  a  short  time,  Avhen  General  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  Avho  Avas  in  command  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal  Ferry,'  now  leading  Reno's  second  division,  ordered  a 
charge,  Avhich  lie  led  in  person,  and  Avas  shot  dead.  IFis  command  fell  back 
in  disorder,  and  to  some  extent  jjut  the  remainder  of  Reno's  force  in  con- 
fusion. Seeing  this,  General  Kearney  advanced  Avith  his  division  and  re- 
newed the  action,  sending  Birney's  brigade  to  the  fore  front.  A  furious 
thunderstorm  Avas  then  raging,  Avhich  made  the  use  of  ammunition  difficult ; 
but,  unheeding  this,  Kearney  brought  forAvard  a  battery  and  planted  it  in 
position  himself  Then,  perceiving  a  gap  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Stevens's  force  yet  remaining,  he  pushed  forAvai'd  to  reconnoiter,  and  Avas 
killed  just  Avithin  the  Confederate  lines.     He,  too,  Avas  shot  dead  just  at  sun- 

1  See  page  5S7,  volume  L 

-  He  ordered  McDowell  to  move  alons  the  road  to  Fairfax  Court-Houso  as  far  as  BifHcult  Creek,  and  con- 
nect with  Hooker's  left ;  Reno  to  Chantilly;  Heintzelman  to  take  post  on  the  road  between  Centreville  and 
Fairfax,  in  the  rear  of  Eeno;  Franklin  to  take  position  on  McDoweU's  left  and  rear;  and  Sigel  and  Porter  to 
unite  with  the  risht  of  Sumner,  who  was  on  the  left  of  Heintzelman.  Banks,  who,  with  the  wagon-train,  had 
come  on  from  Bristow  Station,  w.is  ordered  to  pursue  the  old  Hraddock  roail  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria. 

3  See  page  12S. 
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set,  and  tlie  command  of  his  division  devolved  on  the  able  Birney,  who 
instantly  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  his  own  brigade,  composed  of  the 
First,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fortieth  New  York.  These,  led  by  Colonel  Egan, 
executed  the  orders  with  great  bravery  and  pushed  back  the  Confederate 
advance  some  distance.  Birney  held  the  fitld  that  night,  and  the  hours  of 
darkness  were  spent  in  the  sad  task  of  burying  the  dead.'  Precious  were  the 
lives  on  the  Union  side  that  were  lost  in  this.  The  Battle  of  Chaxtilly,- 
a  battle  that  ended  the  campaign  of  General  Pope,  and  also  his  military 
career  in  the  East.'  He  had  labored  hard  under  many  difficulties,  and  he 
bitterly  com])lained  of  a  lack  of  co-operation  with  him  in  his  later  struggles 
by  McClellau  and  some  of  his  subordinates.* 

By  order  of  General  Halleck,  the  broken  and  demoralized  army  was  Avith- 

drawn  within  the  fortifications  around  Washington  the  next  clay," 

"^Tfio^'      when    it    was    allowed  a  brief  rest.     Pope  now    repeated    Avith 

greater  earnestness  his  request,  made  before  he  took  the  field,  to 

be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  allowed  to  return 

to  the  West,  and  it  Avas  granted.     The  Army  of  Virginia  disappeared  as  a 

1  By  reference  to  the  large  Map  of  Operations  in  Upper  Yirsjinia,  on  page  308  of  this  volume,  and  to  the 
smaller  maps  on  pages  5S6,  5SS,  504.  and  002  of  volume  I.,  the  reader  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  region  of  Pope's 
campaign,  and  of  the  field  of  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas. 

2  Among  them  were  Generals  Kearney  and  Stevens,  and  Major  Tilden,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  New  Tork. 
Kearney  was  well  known  to  General  Lee,  and  that  leader  sent  his  body  to  Pope's  head-quarters  the  nest  morn- 
ing, with  a  flag  of  truce.  Stevens  led  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Highlanders)  New  York,  with 
the  colors  of  that  regiment,  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a  wounded  sergeant.  In  the  Second  Battle  of 
Bull's  Eun,  on  the  30th,  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  Daniel  Webster,  fell ;  and,  on  the  same  day.  Colonel 
George  W.  Pratt,  of  the  Twentieth  New  York,  son  of  the  Ilonor.able  Zadock  Pratt,  was  mortally  wounded  near 
Gainesville.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  Broadhead,  of  the  regular  army,  received  his  death- woun<l  on  the  Bull  Run 
battle-ground;  also  Colonels  O'Connor,  Cantwell,  and  Brown.  Among  the  wounded  were  Major-General  Bobert 
C.  Schenck,  and  Colonel  Hardin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

The  National  loss  in  Pope's  campaign,  from  tlie  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  to  that  of  Chantilly,  was  never 
ofBcially  reported  in  full.  The  most  careful  estimates  make  it.  including  the  immense  number  of  stragglers  who 
never  returned  to  their  regiments,  almost  30,000.  Lee's  losses  during  that  time  amounted  probably  to  15,000. 
He  claimed  to  have  taken  7,000  prisoners,  with  2,000  sick  and  wounded,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  20,000 
small  arms. 

^  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee  and  their  subordinates. 

*  According  to  Pope's  Report,  20,500  men  were  all  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  th.at  joined  him  in  active 
operations — ''all,"  he  said,  "  of  the  91,000  veteran  troops  from  Harrison's  Landing  which  overdrew  trigger  under 
my  command,  or  in  any  way  took  part  in  the  campaign."  ..."  Porter's  corps,"  he  said,  "  from  unnecessary  and 
unusual  delays,  and  frequent  and  flagrant  disregard  for  my  orders,  took  no  part  whatever,  except  in  the  battle  of 
the  30th  of  August."  Pope  .afterward  formally  preferred  charges  .against  Porter  of  "  misconduct  before  the 
enemy."  Porter  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which,  in  January,  1S63,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  "  cashiered,  and  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States."  At  the  request  of  the  President  the  whole  case  was  reviewed  by  Joseph 
Holt,  then  .Judge  Advocate-General,  when  the  sentence  was  apr>roved  and  executed. 

Strenuous  but  ineffectual  efforts  were  m.ade  by  the  President  and  the  General-in-Cliief  to  bring  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  aid  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  in  confronting  Lee,  and  through  it  to  furnish  Pope  with  sup- 
plies. The  oflici.al  electrogranhs  that  passed  between  the  President  and  General  Ilalleck  and  General  MeClellan 
exhibit  the  same  indisposition  on  the  jiurt  of  the  latter  to  promptly  co:npiy  with  the  orders  of  his  superiors  that 
was  shown  while  he  was  on  the  Peninsula.  Ho  seemed  more  disposed  to  give  his  advice  than  to  obey  com- 
mands ;  and  while  failing  to  afford  the  required  aid  to  Pope,  he  .affected  to  misunderstand  explicit  orders,  and  indi- 
cated his  unwillingness  to  act  under  superior  authority  by  s.aying  in  a.  dispatch  to  Ilalleck  on  the  2Tth  of  .\ngust : 
"  1  am  not  responsible  for  the  past,  and  cannot  be  for  the  future,  unless  I  receive  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
avaikable  troops  according  to  my  judgment."  After  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  get  Franklin's 
corps  to  a  position  to  give  Pope  greatly  needed  assistance  on  the  20th,  and  Ilalleck  had  telegraphed  to  him, 
saying,  "  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Our  people  must 
move  more  actively  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is;  lam  tired  of  guesses,"  McClelhin  telegraphed  to  the 
President,  saying:  '■  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted.  First,  to  concentrate  all  our  avail- 
able forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope.  Second,  to  leaiie  Pope  to  get  out  of  Ida  scrape,  and  at  once  use 
all  our  means  to  make  the  Capital  safe." — See  Mc(;iellan's  Report,  page  175. 

It  was  not  until  Pope  was  defeated  .and  driven  across  Bull's  Run  to  Centreville  that  the  corps  of  Franklin 
and  Sumner  were  permitted  to  take  a  position  within  supportins  distance.  It  is  clear  to  the  compreliension  of 
the  writer,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  reports  and  dispatches,  that  had  these  corps  and  Porter's  been  allowed  to 
give  timely  assistance  to  Pope,  as  they  could  have  done,  Lee's  army  might  have  been  captured  or  dispersed,  and 
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separate  organization,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
General  McCIellan,  in  compliance    with    the    wislies  of  a  large 


o  Sept.  2, 
1S62. 


majority  of  his  surviving  officers  and  men,  was   invested"  with 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 

The  sad  results  of  Pope's  campaign,  and  of  that  on  the  Peninsula,  cast  a 
pall  of  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  loyal  people  for  a  moment.  But  it  was 
soon  lifted ;  while  the  conspirators  and  their  followers  and  friends  were  made 
jubilant  and  hopeful.' 

pprhnps  a  deatli-lilow  Kivon  to  the  rebellion.  In  view  of  all  the  testimony,  and  especially  of  that  given  in 
McClellan's  Ilepoi-t,  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  harsh  judgment  to  believe  that  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  see  Pope  defeated.  "Pope's  appointment  to  the  command,  and  his 
address  to  his  army  on  opening  the  campaign"  (see  pa;re  440),  says  a  careful  writer,  "had  been  understood  by 
them  as  reflecting  on  the  stratesy  of  the  Peninsula  campaign;  and  this  was  their  mode  of  resenting  the  indig- 
nity."— See  Greeley's  American  Conflict^  ii.  102. 

1  On  the  2d  of  September  Davis  sent  into  the  "Congress"  at  Richmond  a  message  announcing  news  of 
complete  triumph,  from  Lee,  and  said:  "From  these  dispatches  It  will  be  seen  that  God  has  again  extended  his 
shield  over  our  patriotic  army,  and  has  blessed  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  with  a  second  signal  victory  on  the 
field  [Bull's  Run]  already  memorable  by  the  gallant  achievement  of  our  troops." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  so-called  "  Coiifederatc  Congress"  at  this  time: — 

"SENATE." 

Alnhnniii — *Clement  C.  Clay,  *William  L.  Yancey  Arkansan — *Robert  W.  Johnson,  Charles  B.  Mitchell. 
Florida — James  M.  Baker,  *Augustus  E.  Maxwell.  Georgia — Benjamin  II.  Hill,  *i;obert  Toombs.  Ken- 
tucky— *IIenry  0.  Burni'tt,  *William  E.  Simms.  Louisiana — Thomas  J.  Semmes,  Edward  Sparrow.  Misain- 
fiippi—* XXhvvl  G.  Brown,  James  Phelan.  Missouri — *.rohn  B.  Clark.  R.  S.  T.  Peyton.  Xorth  Carolina — 
George  Davis,  William  T.  Dortch.  South  Carolina — *Robert  W.  Barnwell,  *James  L.  Orr.  Tennemee — Lanir- 
don  C.  Ilaynes,  Gnstavus  A.  Henry,  rea-a.s— William  S.Oldham,  *Louis  T.  Wigfall.  Virginia— *V^.V\..'\. 
Hunter,  *Wm.  Ballard  Preston. 

"  IIOCSE    OF    r.EPRESENTATIVES."' 

yl?a7)r/wia— Thomas  J.  Foster,  *Williani  R.  Smith,  John  P.  Ralls,  *J.  L.  M.  Curry,  *Francis  S.  Lyon,  Wm. 
P.  Chilton,  *David  Clopton,  *James  S.  Pugh,  *Edward  L.  Dargan.  Arkansas — Felix  L.  Batson,  Grandison  D. 
Royston.  Auirustus  II.  G.arland,  Thomas  B.  Hanly.  Florida — James  B.  Dawkins,  Robert  B.  Hilton. 
Georgia — Julian  Ilartridge,  C.  J.  Munnerlyn.  Ilines  Holt,  Augustus  II.  Kenan,  David  W.  Lewis,  William  W. 
Clark,  *Robert  P.  Frippe,  *Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  Hardy  Strickland,  *.\ugustus  R.  Wright.  Kentucky — Alfred 
Boyd,  John  W.  Crockett,  II.  E.  Read,  Geo.  W.  Ewing,  *Jamcs  S.  Chrisman,  T.  L.  Burnett.  II.  W.  Bruce,  S.  S. 
Scott,  E.  M.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Moore,  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  John  M.  Elliott.  Louisiana — Charles  J.  Villere, 
♦Charles  M.  Conrad,  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Lucien  J.  Dupre,  John  F.  Lewis,  John  Perkins,  Jr.  Jfississijipi — J. 
W.  Clapp.  *Reuben  Davis,  Isr.ael  Welch,  II.  ('.  Chambers,  *0.  R.  Singleton,  E.  Barksdale,  *John  J.  McRae. 
Missouri — AV.  M.  Cook,  Thomas  A.  Harris,  Casper  W.  Bell,  A.  II.  Conrow,  George  G.  Vest,  Thomas  W.  Free- 
man, John  Ilyer.  Xorth  Carolina — *Vi'.  N.  H.  Smith,  Robert  R.  Bi'idgers,  Owen  R.  Keenan.  T.  D.  McDowell, 
Thomas  S.  Ashe,  Arch.  H.  Arrington,  Robert  McClean,  William  Lander,  B.  S  Gaither.  A.  T.  Davidson.  Sout.'i 
Carolina—*.)  ohn  McQueen,  *W.  Porcher  Miles,  L.  M.  Ayer.  *.Milledge  L.  Bonham.  James  Farrow,  *  William  W. 
Boyce.  Tennessee — Joseph  T.  Ileiskell,  William  G.  Swan,  W.  II.  Tebbs.  E.  L.  G.ardenshire,  *Henry  S.  Foote, 
♦Meredith  P.  Gentry,  *George  W.  Jones,  Thomas  Meneese,  *J.  D.  0.  Atkins.  *John  V.  Wright,  D.avid  M.  Cur- 
rin.  Texas— *,h>\m  A  Wilcox.  *C.  C.  Herbert,  Peter  W.  Gray,  B.  F.  Sexton,  M.  D.  Graham,  Wm.  B.  Wright. 
rirginii!—*^!.  R.  II.  G.arnett,  John  R.  Chambliss.  James  Lyons.  *Roger  A.  Pryor,  *Thoinas  S.  Bococke,  John 
Goode,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Holcombo,  *D.  C.  Do  Jarnett,  *WiIliam  Smith.  *.\.  11.  Boteler,  John  R.  Baldwin,  Walter  R. 
Staples,  Walter  Preston,  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Charles  W.  Russell. 

Those  marked  with  the  *  had  been  members  of  the  Unitcl  States  Congress. 
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CHAPTEE    XYIII. 


LEE'S  INVASION  OF  MAE.YLAND,  AND  HIS  RETREAT  TOWARD  RICHMOND. 


NLY  thirty  days  had  jiassed  by  since  Lee  was  in  the^ 
attitude  of  a  defender  of  the  Confederate  capital, 
Avith  two  large  armies  threatening  it  from  different 
points,  when  he  was  seen  in  the  position  of  an  exult- 
ant victor,  read)'  to  take  the  offensive  in  a  bold 
menace  of  the  National  capital.  He  sent  troops  to 
check  Pope,  and  the  effect  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula. 
Relieved  of  all  danger  in  the  latter  dii'ection,  he 
moved  in  heavy  force  and  pushed  the  Army  of  Virginia  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock before  the  other  great  army  lent  it  any  aid ;  and  noAV,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  he  saw  both  armies  which  had  threatened  him,  shattered 
and  disordered  behind  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  National  capital, 
where  McClellan  concentrated  them  to  defend  that  capital  from  an  expected 
assault.  From  Fortress  Monroe  to  the  head  waters  of  the  James  and  the 
Rappahannock,  and  far  up  the  Potomac  and  the  intervening  country,  as  well 
as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to  its  northern  entrance  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  there  were  no  Xational  troops,  and  the  harvests  in  all  that  region 
were  poured  into  the  Confederate  granary. 

The  Republic  now  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  tlie  loyal  people  were 
very  anxious.  Long  before  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Peninsula,  thoughtful  men  were  losing  faith  in  the  ability,  and  some 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  if  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand 
men  could  not  make  more  headway  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  rebellion 
than  they  had  done  under  his  leadership  during  full  ten  months,  more  men 
must  be  called  to  the  field  at  once,  or  all  would  be  lost.  Accordingly  the 
loyal  GoA'ernors  of  eighteen  States  signed  a  request  that  the  President 
should  immediately  take  measures  for  largely  increasing  the  effective  force 
in  the  field.  He  had  already,  by  a  call  on  the  1st  of  June,  drawn  forty 
thousand  men,  for  three  months,  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  gover- 
nors, he  called  fpr  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  "  for  the  war,"  on  the 
1st  of  Jvily ;  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  Avhen  Pope  was  struggling  with 
Jackson  near  the  Rapid  Anna,  he  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for 
nine  months,  with  the  understanding  that  an  equal  number  of  men  would  be 
drafted  from  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  who  were  over  eighteen  and  less 
than  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  they  did  not  appear  as  volunteers. 
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These  calls  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  very  soon  men  were  seen 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  Republic  by  thousands.  The  Conspirators  at 
Richmond  well  knew  that  such  a  response  would  be  made,  and  while  they 
were  Avickedly  deceiving  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  idea  that 
"the  Lincoln  government,"  as  they  said  in  derision,  Avas  bankrupt  in  men 
and  money,  they  were  trembling  with  fear  because  of  its  wealth  in  both, 
which  they  well  comprehended.  Therefore  they  instructed  Lee  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  the  fortunate  situation  in  which  McClellan's  failure 
to  sustain  Pope  had  placed  him,  to  act  boldly,  vigorously,  and  even  despe- 
rately, if  necessary. 

Lee  saw  clearly  that  an  assault  on  the  fortified  National  capital  would  be 
foolish  and  disastrous,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  his  army  across 
the  Potomac  to  the  rear  of  Washington,  when,  perhaps,  after  sweeping  vic- 
toriously on  to  the  Susquehanna,  he  might  return  and  seize  Baltimore  and 
the  National  city.  He  believed  the  people  of  "  sovereign  "  Maryland  were 
chafing  under  the  domination  of  the  Goverrimeiit,  and  were  ready  to  give  all 
the  support  in  their  power  to  the  Confederate  cause ;  and  that  the  presence 
of  his  army  would  produce  a  general  uprising  in  that  State.  The  conspira- 
tors at  Richmond  were  in  accord  with  Lee  in  this  view,  and  he  made  instant 
preparations  for  throwing  his  ai-my  across  the  Potomac. 

Lee  was  joined  on  the  2d''  by  the  fresh  division  of  D.  H.  Hill,  from 
Richmond,    and    this    was    immediately    sent    as    a    vanguard      , 

'  *^  ^  a  Sept.  1862. 

toward  Leesburg.  The  whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and 
between  the  4th  and  1th  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac  by  the  fords  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped  not  far  from  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick, on  the  Monocacy  River.  There  General  Lee  formally  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  in  words  intended  to 
be  as  seductive  to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  as  those  of 
Randall's  impassioned  appeal,  entitled  "  Maryland  !  my  Maryland  !'"  Lee 
declared  it  was  the  Avish  "  of  the  people  of  the  South "  to  aid  those  of 
Maryland  in  throwing  off  the  "foreign  yoke"  they  Avei*e  compelled  to  bear, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  "  again  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen, 
and  to  restore  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  their  State  ;"  and  he 
assured  them  that  his  mission  Avas  to  assist  them  Avith  the  poAver  of  arms 
"in  regaining  their  rights,"  of  Avhich  they  had  "been  so  unjustly  despoiled." 
Lee  discoursed  as  fluently  and  falsely  of  the  "  outrages  "  inflicted  by  the 
generous  Government  Avhich  he  had  solemnly  SAVorn  to  protect,  and  against 
which  he  was  Avaging  Avar  for  the  perpetuation  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,' 

'  See  pasre  555,  volume  I. 

-  In  a  speech  at  the  raising  of  the  National  fla^  over  Columbia  College,  in  New  York.  Immediately  after  .the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  ISOl.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  aduiirably  defined  the  characterof  soldiers  like  Itobert 
E.  Lee,  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  State  supremacy,  but  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Kepublic  and 
deserted  their  tlag.  '•  Men,"  he  said,  "  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe  in  State  sovereicnty  alone,  when 
secession  broke  out,  went  over  with  men  and  shijis,  abandoning  the  flag  to  which  they  had  sworn  fidelity ;  thus 
showing  that  all  along  they  served  the  United  Stales  like  Swiss  hirelings  and  not  as  citizens,  in  their  military 
service.,  They  did  more  :  not  only  did  they  desert  the  service  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  their  indi- 
vidual .States,  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  h.ad  declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union :  but  in  many  cases 
they  took  with  them,  or  attempted  to  take  with  them,  the  men  who  owed  no  such  allegiance,  being  either 
foreigners  or  natives  of  other  American  States.  In  other  cases  they  actually  called  publicly  on  their  former 
comrades  to  be  equally  faithless,  and  desert  their  ships  or  troops.  The  Swiss  mercenaries  used  to  act  more 
nobly.  Once  having  sold  their  services,  and  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  they  used  to  remain  faithful  unto 
death." 

YOL.  n.— 30 
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as  did  Jefferson  Davis,  his  coadjutor  in  the  monstrous  crime;  but  he  soon 
found  to  his  shame  and  confusion  that  the  disloyal  Marylanders  like  Bradley 
Johnson,  wlio  had  joined  the  Confederate  army,  had  deceived  him  by  false 
representations,  and  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  a  large  rebellious  faction  in  the 
more  Southern  slaveholding  counties,  the  people  of  that  State  looketl  upon 
the  gigantic  iniquity  of  the  conspirators  and  their  abettors  with  abhorrence. 

He  was  met  with  sullen  scorn  in  the 
form  of  apparent  indifference,  and  he 
was  soon  made  to  feel  that  under  that 
passivity  there  was  burning  a  spirit 
like  that  of  the  Acnerable  and  more 
demonstrative  Barbara  Frietchic,  of 
Frederick,  one  of  the  true  heroines  of 
whom  history  too  often  fails  to  make 
honorable  mention.'  Lee  lost  more 
men  iij.  Maryland  bj^  desertion  than 
he  gained  by  his  proclamation.  Had 
there  been  nothing  repulsive  in  the 
work  to  which  they  were  invited,  the 
filthy  and  wretched  condition  of  Lee's 
troops  would  have  made  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  scornful  of  such  an 
"  army  of  liberators." 
McClellan  was  informed  of  Lee's  movement  on  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
and  immediately  put  liis  troops  in  motion  to  meet  the  threatened  peril. 
His  army  Avas  thrown  into  Maryland  north  of  Washington,  and  on  the  7th, 


BARBARA    FKIETCIIIE. 


'  Baibiira  Frietchie  (who  died  in  June,  1864)  lived 
close  to  a  bridge  whieli  spans  the  stream  that  courses 
through  Frederieli.  When,  in  this  invasion  of  Maryland, 
"Stonewall  Jackson"'  inarched  through  Frederick,  his 
troops  passecl  over  that  bridge.  lie  had  been  informed 
that  many  National  flags  were  flying  in  the  city,  and  he 
gave  orders  for  thcni  all  to  be  hauled  down.  Patriotic 
Barbara's  was  displayed  from  one  of  the  dormer-win- 
dows, seen  in  the  sketch  of  her  house  here  given,  from 
a  drawing  made  by  the  writer  in  September,  1S66,  in 
which,  just  beyond  it,  the  bridge  is  seen.  ITer  flag  was 
pulled  down.  The  remainder  of  the  story  has  been  told 
in  the  following  words  of  John  G.  Whlttier  : — 

'  Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 
Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 
She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 
In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loj-al  yet. 
Up  the  street  c^me  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 
Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  ri<rht 
lie  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  liis  siirht. 
'■  Halt!"  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
"  Fire !"  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 
It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 
Quick,  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff, 
D.ame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 
She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 


BABBARA  FEIETCHIE'S   HOITSE. 

"Shoot,"  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word :    , 
'•  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on  I"  he  said. 
All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 
All  day  lonff  that  free  fl^air  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  j-ebel  host. 
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leaving  General  Banks  in  command  at  the  National  capital,  he  hastened  to 
the  field,  making  his  head-quarters  that  night  with  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Rock- 
ville.  His  army,  composed  of  his  own  and  the  forces  of  Pope  and  Burnside, 
numbered  a  little  more  than  eighty-seven  tliousand  effective  men.  It 
advanced  slowly  toward  Frederick  by  five  parallel  roads,  and  was  so  disposed 
as  to  cover  both  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  left  rested  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  right  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.' 

Great  caution  was  necessary,  for  the  real  intentions  of  Lee  were  unknown. 
Fortunately,  these  were  discovered  on  the  DJth,  when  McClellan's  advance 
entered  Frederick,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
and  found  there  a  copy  of  Lee's  general  order  issued  on  the  9th.  It  revealed 
the  fixct  that  he  was  not  to  make  a  direct  movement  an^ainst  Washington  or 
Baltimore,  so  long  as  McClellan  lay  between  him  and  the  two  cities;  but  so 
soon  as  he  could  draw  him  toward  the  Susquehanna  by  menacing  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thus  take  him  away  from  his  supplies,  he  might  attack  and 
cripple  him,  and  then  march  upon  one  or  both  of  those  cities.  To  accomplish 
this  he  designed  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  (which  he  believed 
Avould  be  evacuated  on  his  crossing  the  Potoma(^)  and  establish  communica- 
tion with  Richmond  by  Avay  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  ;  and  then,  marching 
up  the  Cumberland  Valley,  endeavor  to  draAV  McClellan  toward  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lee's  maneuvers  for  the  end  proposed  were  most  hazardous  in  their 
character,  under  the  circumstances.  He  ordered  Jackson  to  go  over  the 
South  Mountain-  by  way  of  Middletown,  and  then,  passing  by  Sharpsburg 
to  the  Potomac,  cross  that  river  above  Harper's  Ferry,  sever  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway,  and  intercept  any  troops  that  might  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  Ferry.  Longstreet  was  to  follow  the  same  road  to  Boonsborough, 
westward  of  the  South  Mountain ;  Avhile  McLaws,  with  his  own  and  Ander- 
son's division,  was  to  march  to  Middletown,  and  then  press-  on  tOAvard 
Harper's  Ferry  and  possess  himself  of  Maryland  Heights,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  overlooking  that  post,  and  endeavor  to  capture  it  and 
its  dependencies.  General  Walker  was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheeks' 
ford,  and,  if  j^racticable,  take  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  same  time,  and  co-operate  with  Jackson  and 
McLaws.  D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  to  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  main 
body,  and  Stuart's  cavalry  was  to  co^'er  the  whole.  Tlie  troops  ordered  to 
Harper's  Ferry  were  directed  to  join  the  main  army  at  Hagerstown  or 
Boonsborough  after  capturing  that  post. 

'  The  right  wins  was  composed  of  the  Fiist  and  Ninth  Corps,  under  Gencml  Burnside ;  tlie  center,  of  the 
Second  and  Twelfth  Corps,  under  General  Sumner,  and  the  left,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  under  General  Franklin.  The 
First  Corps  (McDowell's)  was  placed  under  General  Hooker;  the  Ninth,  of  Burnside's  command,  was  under 
General  Reno;  the  Twelfth  was  Banks's,  which  was  now  under  General  Mansfield,  who  had  not  before  taken 
the  field.  Porter's  corps  remained  in  Washington  until  the  12th.  and  did  not  join  the  army  until  it  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Sharpsburg.  General  Hunt  was  made  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  General  Pleasanton  commanded  the 
cavalry  division. 

2  This  is  a  continuation  into  Pennsylvania  of  the  ranses  of  the  Blue  Ridce  in  Virjrii.ia.  severed  by  the  Poto- 
mac at  Harper's  Ferry  and  vicinity.  A  lower  ranfre,  called  the  Catoctin  or  Kittoctan  Mountains,  pa'tses  near 
Frederick,  and  is  a  continuation  north  of  the  I'otomac.  of  the  Bull's  Run  Mountains.  See  map  on  ji.oge  5S6, 
Volume  I.  Several  roads  cross  these  ranges,  the  best  being  the  old  National  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cumber- 
land, passing  throush  Frederick  and  Middletown.  the  latter  being  the  most  considerable  village  in  the  Kittoctan 
Valley.  The  principal  passes  or  gaps  in  the  South  Mountain  range  made  memorable  by  this  invasion  were 
Crampton's  and  Turner's,  the  former  five  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
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Tliis  bold  design  of  separating  his  army,  then  far  away  from  his  supplies, 
by  a  river  liable  to  be  made  impassable  in  a  few  hours  by  a  heavy  rain,  and 
with  a  pursuing  force  in  superior  numbers  close  behind,  marked  Lee  as  a 
blunderer,  unless,  as  he  "  fully  understood  the  character  of  his  opponent," 
as  Mao-ruder  had  lately  said,'  he  counted  upon  his  usual  tardiness  and  inde- 
cision. McClellan's  ai-my  had  moved  between  six  and  seven  miles  a  day 
since  he  entered  Maryland,  Avatching  rather  than  pursuing,  for  reasons 
alreadv  alluded  to,  and  Lee  doubtless  supposed  that  pace  would  be  kept  up. 

"Wlien  Lee's  plan  was  discovered,  on  the  day  after  he  moved  westward 
from  Frederick,"  the   National  army  Avas  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
a  Sept  13,     city,   excepting  Franklin's    corps  of  about    seventeen    thousand 
men,  which  Avas  several  miles  nearer  Harper's  Ferry.     Between 
him  and  that  post  Avas  only  the  diA'ision  of  McLaws,  not  more  than  tAventy 
thousand  strong,  Avhile  at  the  Ferry  Avas  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand  men 
strongly  jjosted,  but  unfortunately  under  Colonel  D.  11.  Miles,  Avho  behaved 
so  badly  on  the  day  of  the  tirst  battle  of  Bidl's  Run.'-     There  Avere    twenty- 
live  hundred  troo])S  under  General  White,  engaged  in  outpost  duty  at  Mar- 
tinsburg  and  Winchester,  and  these,  Avith  the  garrison  at  the  Ferry,  Avere 
under  the  direct  control  of  General  Halleck. 

McClellan  noAV  possessed  the  rare  advantage  of  knowing  his  opponent's 
plans,  and  a  divided  army  to  operate  against,  and  it  Avas  believed  that  he 
Avould  order  Franklin  to  push  vigorously  forAvard,  folloAved  by  heavy  sup- 
ports, to  crush  McLaAvs  and  save  Harper's  Ferry.  But  this  Avas  not  a  jjart 
of  his  plan.  When  Lee  crossed  into  Maryland,  McClellan,  like  the  Confede- 
rate leader,  considered  Harper's  Ferry  to  be  untenable,  and  before  he  left 
Washington  he  advised  its  evacuation,  and  the  employment  of  its  garrison 
in  co-operation  Avith  his  army.  As  on  the  Peninsula,  he  seems  now  to  have 
been  haunted  Avith  the  specter  of  an  overAvhelming  force  on  his  front,  and 
began  calling  for  re-enforcements.  Four  days  after  he  took  the  field  he 
again  advised  Halleck  to  order  Miles  to  leave  Harper's  Ferry  and  join  his 
army  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  General-in-Chief,  he  coun- 
seled the  abandonment  of  AYashington  City  to  the  rebels,  if  that  should  be 
necessary  to  re-enforce  his  army  in  Maryland,  and  then  trust  to  luck  for  the 
recapture  of  it.^ 

The  National  army  moved  in  pursuit,  from  Frederick,  in  tAvo  columns,  the 
right  and  center  towai'd  Turner's  Gap,  in  South  Mountain,  in  front  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Burnside  leading  the  advance  ;  and  the  left,  composed  of  Franklin's 
corps,  toward  Crampton's  Gap,  in  the  same  range,  in  front  of  Burkittsville. 
Lee  Avas  so  contident  that  McClellan  Avould  be  tardy,  that  he  ordered  Long- 
street  to  folloAV  Jackson  and  take  post  at  Hagerstown,  Avith  a  great  portion 
of  his  corps  (leaving  only  D.  H.  Hill's  division  to  guard  Turner's  Gap^),  and 


1  Sec  note  2.  pajie  420.  -  See  paorc  COG,  volmnc  I. 

'  To  this  portion  of  his  extraordiiiaiy  letter  Ilallecic  replied: — "  A'on  attach  too  little  importance  to  the 
capital.  I  assure  you  that  yon  are  wrong.  The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw  us  back  six  months,  if  it  should 
not  destroy  us.  Beware  of  the  evils  I  now  point  out  to  yon.  You  saw  them  wheji  here,  but  you  seem  to  for- 
u'ct  them  in  the  distance." — Letter  to  McClellan,  September  13,  1S02. 

*  Turner's  Gap  is  a  deep  an<l  rugged  jiass,  .about  400  feet  above  the  base  of  the  mountain,  with  a  crest  on 
each  side,  one  of  them  rising  600  feet  hicher.  A  good  turnpike  crossed  the  mountain  eastward  of  the  pass  or 
hollow,  and  a  good  road  went  over  it  just  westward  of  the  pass.  Crampton's  Gup  was  a  similar  p.ass,  and 
opened  into  Pleasant  Valley,  back  of  Maryland  Heights,  a  few  miles  fnjr.i  Harper's  Ferry. 
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Mountain. 


ALFUEn    PLEASANTON. 


to  send  six  brigades  to  assist  McLaws  (who  was  guarding  Crampton's  Gap) 
in  his  operations  for  seizing  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

Lee  was  mistaken.     The  discov- 
ery of  his  pUxn  had  led  to  more  vig- 
orous action  in  the  National    army, 
and     on     the    following 
day"  a   startling  appari- 
tion met  the  eyes  of  the 
Confederates    on    South 
Stuart    had    reported    the    previous 
evening    that     only    two    brigades 
were  in  pursuit,  and  Hill  felt  quite 
sure  that  he  could  defend  the  Gap 
Avith  his  five    thousand  troops,  not- 
withstanding they   were   somewhat 
scattered  ;  l)ut  at  an  early   hour  in 
the    morning    Pleasanton's    cavalry, 
with  a  battery,  was  seen  moving  along 
the  pike  toward  the  Gap,  followed  by 
Cox's   Kanawha    division   of   Reno's    command,   wliile   nearly   the   whole 
National  army  was   streaming  down  the  Kittoctan  hills,  and  across   that 
most  lovely  of  all  the  valleys  in  Maryland  in  which  Middletown  is  nestled. 

Pleasanton  followed  the  Hagerstown  pike.  The  First  Brigade  of  Cox's 
division.  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon,  composed  of  the  Twelfth,  Twenty-third 
and  Thirtieth  Ohio,  and  McMullin's  Ohio  battery,  marched  along  the  Boones- 
borough  road  to  reconnoiter  the  crest  at  the  south  of  the  Gap,  followed 
by  the  Second  Brigade,  Colonel  Crook,  consisting  of  the  Eleventh,  Twenty- 
eighth,  and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio,  Simmons's  battery  and  Scambeck's  cavalry  in 
support.  They  soon  ascertained  that  a  considerable  force  held  that  part  of 
the  mountain,  when  Reno  ordered  an  advance  to  an  assault,  promising  the 
support  of  his  whole  corps,  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  were  ordered 
forward,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  after  some  skirmishing,  Cox 

reached  the  borders  of  the  Pass.  Un- 
der cover  of  a  portion  of  the  guns  of 
the  two  batteries,  he  pressed  up  the 
wooded  and  rocky  acclivity.  He  was 
at  first  confronted  by  General  Garland, 
whose  division  was  soon  so  badly  cut 
up,  and  so  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
its  commander,  who  Avas  killed  early 
in  the  action,  that  it  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, and  its  place  was  supplied  by 
that  of  Anderson,  supported  by 
Rhodes  and  Rii^lc}'.  These  held  the 
position  firmly  for  a  long  time,  but, 
finally,  by  hard  and  persistent  fighting 


wise's  house,  souTn  mountain  battle-field.' 


'  This   is  a  view  of  Wise's  house  when  the  writor  sketr.hcd  it,  at  tlie  beginning  of  October,  1S6C.     It  is  on 
the  Sharpsburg  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  Keedy's  tavern,  on  the  pike  at  Turner's  Ga[i. 
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Cox  gained  a  foothold  on  the  crest,  not  far  from  the  house  of  Daniel  Wise,  an 
earnest  Union  man. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  up  to  this  time  only  the  divisions  of  Cox  and  Hill 
had  been  engaged.  Very  soon  the  battle  assumed  lar  greater  proportions. 
Hill  liad  sent  for  Longstreet  to  come  to  his  help,  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  two  of  his  brigades  arrived.  These  were  soon  followed  bv  Lon"-- 
street  himself  with  seven  more  brigades,  making  the  Confederate  force 
defending  the  two  crests  and  the  Gap,  nearly  thirty  thousand  strono-. 
Meanwhile,  during  a  partial  lull  of  two  hours  in  the  contest,  the  divisions 
of  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  arrived  and  took  position.  Then  at  about 
two  o'clock  Hooker's  corps  came  up,  and  at  once  moved  to  the  riglit  along 
the  old  Hagerstown  road,  to  crush  tlie  Confederate  left  at  the  higher  crest.. 
An  hour  later  a  general  battledine  was  formed  with  Ricketts'  division  on  the 
right,  King's,  commanded  by  General  Hatch,  in  the  center,  and  restinf  on 

the  turnpike,  and 
Reno's  on  the  left. 
The  Confederates 
had  much  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  for 
the  hillsides  up  which 
the  Xationals  toiled 
were  steep  and  rocky, 
yet  they  nowhere  fal- 
tered, and  at  four 
o'clock  lighting  Avas 
general  along  the 
whole  line.  The 
ground  was  contested 
at  many  points  inch 
by  inch.  Hatch  was 
"\\-  o  u  n  d  e  d,  w  h  e  n 
Doubleday  took  his 
ct)mmand,  his  own 
passing  to  the  care 
of  Colonel  Wainright,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Xew  York,  Avho  was  soon  dis- 
abled. Hooker  had  pressed  steadily  forward  on  the  right,  and  at  dusk  had 
flanked  and  beaten  the  Confederate  left. 

The  strife  on  the  National  left  where  Reno  had  gained  a  foot-hold  on  the 
mountain  Avas  very  severe,  and  continued  until  dark.  At  about  sunset  the 
commanding  general,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  line,  was  killed  in  an  open 
field  in  front  of  a  thick  wood  while  watching  the  moA'ements  of  his  foe.  He 
died  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  at  that  time  the  position  was 
fairly  within  the  grasj:)  of  his  friends.  His  command  devolved  on  General 
Cox. 

]\[eade  had  followed  Hooker  from  the  Ivittoctan  Creek,  and  went  into 

1  This  little  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  that  portion  of  the  battle-field  on  South  Mountain,  where 
General  Ueno  was  killed,  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  visited  it,  early  in  October,  1S66.  The  field  was  dotted 
with  evergreen  shrubs.  The  place  where  Eeno  fidl  is  marked  bv  a  stone  set  up  by  Daniel  Wise,  whose  son 
owned  the  land.  It  is  seen  near  the  two  figures.  Not  fur  from  the  spot  was  a  chestnut  tree,  that  bore  the  scars 
(if  many  wounds  made  during  the  battle. 
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action  with  great  gallantry  on  the  right  of  Doubleday  (Hatch's  division) 
and  fought  heavily,  his  brigades  being  skillfully  managed  by  General  Sey^ 
mour  and  Colonels  Magilton  and  Gallagher.  General  Duryee,  with  his  fine 
brigade  of  Ricketts'  division,  which  had  performed  signal  service  under  its 
gallant  commander  during  the  later  struggles  of  Pope  with  Lee,  was  just 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  Meade,  when  the  contest  of  that  point  ceased. 
Meanwhile  tho  brigade  of  Gibbons  and  HartsuiF  had  pushed  steadily  up  the 
turnpike  along  the  Gap,  fighting  bravely  and  winning  steadily,  until  almost 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  having  reached  a  ]»oint  near  the  summit 
of  the  Pass,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  But  the  victory  was  secure. 
Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  were  relieved  at  midnight  by  the  arrival  of  the 
divisions  of  Gorman  and  Williams,  of  Sumner's  corps.  Richardson's 
division  had  taken  position  in  the  rear  of  Hooker's  resting  soldiers  ;  and 
Svkes's  regulars  and  tlie  artillery  reserve  were  at  Middletown.  McClellan's 
right  column  was  ready  to  resume  the  action  in  the  morning,  but  Lee,  who 
was  with,  his  troops  toward  evening,  withdrew  his  forces  during  the  night. 
So  ended  The  Battle  of  South  Mouxtaix.' 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  at  Turner's  Gap,  Franklin  was  endeavor; 
ing  to  force  his  way  over  the  mountain  at  Crampton's  Gap,  for  the  relief  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  That  pass  was  defended  by  three  brigades  of  McLaws' 
force,  who  were  commanded  by  the  notorious  Howell  Cobb,  Buchanan's 
treasonable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  In  pursuance  of  McClellan's  instruc- 
tions, Franklin  appeared  at  Burkittsville,  before  Crampton's  Pass,  at  noon  on 
the  Mth,"  on  the  road  leading  to  Rohersville  in  Pleasant  Vallev, 

^  r>  T        1  r-  f-KT'"   Sept.  1862. 

back  of  Maryland  Heights,  with  a  fine  body  ot  troops  from  JNew 

York,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.     He  formed   a   line  of  battle  with 

Slocum's  division  on  the  right  of  tlie  road  running  through  the  Gap,  and 


1  Reports  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Lee,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  McClellan  reported  his  loss 
at  312  killed,  1.234  wounded,  and  22  missins: ;  total,  1.56S.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  bounded  was 
about  the  same,  besides  1,500  prisoners,  niakin?  the  entire  loss  about  3.000. 

2  See  paire  44,  volume  I.  Cobb  was  instructed  to  hold  Crampton's  Pass  until  the  capture  of  Marvland 
Heights  and  Harpers  Ferry  should  be  completed,  "even  if  he  lost  his  last  man  in  doing  it."  See  McLaws' 
Report,  ii.  1G5  of  the  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Howell  Cobb  and  Robert  Toombs,  two  of  the  leading  traitors  of  Georgia,  were  now  general  officers  in 
Lee's  army.  They  had  been  chielly  in.strunu'ntal  in  bringing  the  people  of  their  State  under  the  galling  yoke 
of  the  despotism  at  Richmond,  anrl  were  loml  in  their  professions  of  willingness  to  "  die  for  the  cause  of  Southern 
indef^ndence."  Their  performances  always  fell  short  of  their  promises.  They  were  ever  ready  "'to  spill  the 
blood  of  all  their  relations,"  and  to  sacrifice  the  property  of  all  their  neiirhbors  for  the  "holy  cause,"  but  on 
all  occasions  they  were  careful  not  to  e.xjiose  their  own  blood  and  property  to  waste.  In  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  Issued  a  few  months  earlier  than  the  time  we  are  considering,  Cobb  and  Toombs,  Cobb's 
brother  Thomas,  and  M.  J.  Crawford,  held  the  following  language:— "The  foot  of  the  oppressor  is  on  the 
soil  of  Georgia.  lie  comes  with  lust  in  his  eye,  poverty  in  his  purse,  and  hell  in  his  heart.  He  comes  a  robber 
and  a  murderer.  How  shall  you  meet  him?  With  the  sword  at  the  threshold!  With  dtath  for  him  or 
for  yourself!  But,  more  than  this— let  every  woman  have  a  torch,  every  child  a  firebrand— let  the  loved  homes 
of  youth  be  made  ashes,  and  the  fields  of  our  heritage  be  made  desolate.  Let  blackness  and  ruin  mark  your 
departing  steps,  if  depart  you  must,  and  let  a  desert  more  terrible  than  Sahara  welcome  the  Vandals.  Let  every 
city  be  leveled  by  the  flames,  and  every  village  be  lost  in  ashes.  Let  your  faithful  slaves  share  your  f.jrtnne 
and  your  crust.  Trust  wife  and  children  to  the  sure  refuge  and  protection  of  God,  preferring  even  for  these 
loved  ones  the  charnel-house  as  a  home,  than  loathsome  vassalage  to  a  nation  already  sunk  below  the  contempt 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  may  be  your  terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once,  without  dissent,  as  honor  and 
patriotism  and  duty  to  God  require." 

Most  carefully  did  the  demagogues  who  issued  the  grandiloquent  manifesto,  of  which  this  is  a  fair  speci- 
men, avoid  the  funeral  pile  to  which  they  invited  their  neighbors.  With  supreme  contempt  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  their  State,  they  attempted  thus  to  "fire  the  Southern  heart."  It  was  a  miserable 
failure,  and  those  men  who  constituted  themselves  dictators  of  public  opinion  in  Georgia,  became  objects  of 
scorn  and  contempt.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  Toombs,  overrating  his  importance,  fl<'d  in  terror  from  tho 
country.  This  act,  and  his  boastings  and  cowardice  throughout  the  war,  won  for  him  the  just  title  given  him 
by  a  distinguished  rebel,  of  T/ie  JIumbng  of  the  Confederacy. 
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Smith's  on  the  left.  The  brigades  of  Bartlett  and  Torbett,  of  Slocum's 
fcrce,  supported  by  Xewton,  advanced  steadily  upon  Cobb  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  driving  him  from  his  stone-wall  defenses  up  the  acclivity.  On 
the  left,  the  brigades  of  Brooks  and  Irwin,  of  Smith's  division,  charged  up 
the  mountain  in  the  same  manner.  After  a  struggle  of  several  hours,  in 
Avhich  the  Nationals  had  much  the  superiority  in  numbers,  the  latter  gained 
the  crest  of  the  Pass,  and  the  Confederates  fled  down  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain.' 

Franklin  was  now  only  six  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  compe- 
tent to  fly  to  its  relief.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  condition  of  aflairs  there  at 
this  critical  juncture,  and  what  happened. 

The  post  at  Harper's  Ferry,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  command  of 

Colonel  D,  H.  Miles.     A  large  amount  of  military  stores  had  been  collected 

there,  which  must  be  saci'ificed  if  the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn!     Hal- 

leck  determined  to  hold  it  until  McClellan  should  succor  the  garrison,  and 

orders    were    given   accordingly   to   the    commander.     McClellan    advised 

another  -course ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  struggle  at  Turner's  and  Crampton's 

Gaps,  he  sent  Miles  word  to  "  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,"  as  he  might 

"  count  on  every  eftbrt "  to  relieve  him.     In  the  mean  time  Jackson,  by  quick 

moA'ements,    had    crossed    the    Potojiiac    at    Williamsport"    and 

"^^62^^      marched  rapidly  upon  Martinsburg.     General  Julius  White,  in 

command  of  troops  there,  :fled  with  them  to  Harper's  Ferry.     He 

ranked  Miles,  but  deferred  to  his  position  as  an  old  army  ofticer,  and  offered 

to  serve  under  him.     The  junction  of  these  forces,  with  some  from  AYinches- 

ter,  made  the  garrison  over  twelve  thousand  strong. 

At  noon  of  the  13th  Jackson  was  in  full  force  in  the  rear  of  HarjDer's 
Ferry,  and  at  once  j^laced  himself  in  communication  with  Walker  and 
McLaAvs.  The  former  was  already  on  Loudon  Heights,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah, an^  the  latter  was  struggling  for  Maryland  Heights,  across  the  Poto- 
mac. The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  within  cannon-shot  of  each 
WmmW^f^, '' ...     ..  .^^  •    other,    and    command    Harper's 


Ferry  below,  into  which  plung- 
ing missiles  of  every  kind  might 
be  hurled. 

Heedless  of  the  danger  "that 
might  soon  brood  on  those 
heights.  Miles  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  a  skillful  or  loyal 
commander  to  save  his  post  and 
garrison  below.  He  had  placed 
a  few  troops  under  Colonel  T. 
H.  Ford,  of  the  Thirty-second 
Ohio,-  on  Maryland  Heights,  but  did  not  comply  with  that  commander's 
requisition  for  intrenching  tools,  that  he  might  fortify  his  position  ;  so, 
on   the   12th,   when   McLaws'  advance    appeared  on  the   crest  of  the   Elk 


HAEPEK  S   FEr.ET. 


1  Franklin's  loss  was  115  killed  and  418  wounded;  total,  533.  His  gain  consisted  of  4ilO  prisoners,  1 
caisson,  and  700  small  arms.      Cobb"s  loss  was  upwards  of  GlIO. 

'■^  These  were  the  Thirty-second  Ohio,  Thirty-ninth.  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  New  York,  and  part  of  a  Maryland  rfgimeiit. 
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Mountain,  two  or  three  miles  nortliAvard,  and  soon  commenced  skirmishing,' 
Ford  had  only  a  slight  breast-work  of  trees,  with  an  abatis  in  front  of  it, 
near  the  crest,  for  defense.  He  repelled  an  assault  in  force  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  13th,  but  when  it  was  renewed  a  little  later,  by  Kershaw,  some  of  his 
troops  gave  way  and  fled  in  ^rcat  confusion.  Tlicy  were  rallied,  but  the 
Confederates  had  secured  such  -vantage-ground  that,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Ford,  hopeless  of  aid  from  Miles,  spiked 
liis  guns  and  Avithdrew  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

All  was  now  lost,  unless  Miles  could  hold  out  until  succor  could  come 
from  Franklin.  Harper's  Feriy  was  completely  invested  early  on  the  14th, 
the  great  hills  around  it,  excepting  Bolivar  Heights,  on  wliich  the  Nationals 
liad  batteries,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  foe.  From  these  commanding 
positions  an  artillery  fire  was  opened  in  the  afternoon.  McLaws  had  pushed 
forward  to  the  Potomac  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  barred  the  Avay  to  escape  down 
the  river,  and  General  AYright,  with  artillery,  was  well  posted  at  the  foot  of 
Maryland  Heights.  "  Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  Colonel  Miles,"  said 
McClellan  by  messenger,  "and,  if  possible,  reoccupy  Maryland  Heights  with 
your  whole  force.  The  Catoctin  Y'allcy  is  in  our  jjossession,  and  you  can 
safely  cross  the  river  at  Berlin."  But  Miles  did  no  such  thing.  At  nine 
o'clock  that  night  he  allowed  his  ca^'alry,  two  thousand  strong,  under  Col- 
onel Davis,  to  depart,  and  before  morning  eleven  of  Ewell's  guns  were  taken 
across  the  Shenandoah,  and  so  planted  as  to  assail  the  National  batteries  on 
Bolivar  Heights,  in  reverse.  At  dawn  no  less  than  nine  batteries  opened  upon 
the  garrison.  The  portion  of  it  on  Bolivar  Heights  was  driven  to  the  lower 
hill,  near  the  town,  and  the  certain  destruction  of  all  seemed  impending. 
Miles  soon  displayed  a  Avhite  flag,  and  at  eight  o'clock  terms  of  surrender 
liad  been  agreed  x;pon.  Miles  was  then  dead.  His  Avhite  flag  had  not  been 
readily  seen,  and  the  firing  had  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  A 
shot  killed  him,  and  the  duty  of  surrendering  devolved  upon  General  White. 
Nearly  twelve  thousand  men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  spoils  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.-  The  conduct  of  Miles 
Avas  such,  according  to  SAVorn  testimony,  that  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  Republic  is  suspected.^ 

Lee  now  possessed  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry,  but  found 
himself  in  such  peril  that  the  victory  seemed  like  a  snare.  Franklin"'s  advent 
in  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  Avas  a  specter  that  appalled 
him.  The  severance  of  his  army  by  his  enemy  Avas  threatened,  and  he  took 
measures  to  concentrate  it.  He  AvithdrcAV  his  troops  from  South  Mountain 
across  Pleasant  Valley  and  Elk  Kidge,  and  took  position  in  the  Antietam 

1  McLaws  and  Anderson  had  evacuated  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  day  when  Jackson  captured  Martinsbursr. 
McLaws  at  once  ordered  Kershaw  to  take  his  own  and  Barksdale's  hrisades  up  a  rough  mountain  road  to  the 
rrest  of  the  Elk  Mountain,  and  to  follow  the  ridge  to  Ford's  position  on  Maryland  Heights. 

2  The  number  of  men  surrendered  was  ]],5S3.  half  of  them  from  New  York,  and  the  remainder  from  Ohio 
and  Maryland.  Most  of  them  were  raw  levies,  some  of  them  beinif  three  months  men,  under  the  President's 
call  of  the  first  of  June.  Tlie  spoils  were  73  cannon,  13,000  small  arms,  200  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tents  and  camp  equi])age. 

2  A  Commission  appointed  to  invcstig^e  the  matter  showed  that  Miles  had  been  ordered  a  month  before 
the  surrender  to  fortifj'  Maryland  Heights,  but  had  neglected  to  do  so  ;  that  he  had  refused  to  furnish  Ford  witli 
intrcnchint;  tools;  that  two  days  before  the  surrender  he  had  paroled  sixteen  Confederate  prisoners  and  allowed 
them  to  pass  into  the  Confederate  lines,  by  which  the  foe  might  obtain  full  information  ;  that  he  had  held  a  pri- 
vate interview  wHh  a  captured  Confederate  officer,  and  paroled  liim  ;  that  he  allowed  him  to  pass  back  into  his 
own  lines,  and  that  he  appeared  among  the  first  to  reach  the  National  camp  as  one  of  the  victors. 
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Valley,  ill  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg.  Jackson  also,  seeing  the  menacing 
peril,  had  left  the  jnatter  of  capitulation  at  Hai-per's  Ferry  to  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  by  swift 
marches  rejoined  Lee  on  the  Antictam  Creek.  McLaws  saw  that  his  own 
force  might  be  crushed  by  a  vigorous  movement  on  the  part  of  Franklin, 
and  as  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  seemed  to  give  him  leave  to  with- 
draw, he  abandoned  Maryland  Heights,  passed  the  Potomac  at 
""^""g./''  the  Ferry,  and  made  his  Avay  to  Lee"  by  Shepherdstown.  Walker 
had  already  abandoned  Loudon  Heights,  and  made  his  way  by 
the  same  route  toward  the  main  army.  By  these  quick  movements  Lee's 
forces  became  consolidated  before  McClellan  was  ready  to  strike  him  a 
serious  blow.  On  the  16th  of  September  the  Confederate  Army  was  well 
posted  on  the  heights  near  Sharpsburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Antietam 
Creek,  which  traverses  a  very  beautiful  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac 
six  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry. 

"When  McClellan  observed  the  Confederates  retreating  from  South  Moun- 
tain, on  the  morning  of  the  loth,'  he  ordered  his  whole  army  for- 
*^  ward  in  pursuit.  Lee's  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  fight;  and  with  tlie  troops  in  hand  that  morning  he  made 
as  great  a  display  of  power  as  possible,  that  Jackson  and  his  other  leaders, 
who  had  been  operating  against  Harper's  Ferry,  might  bring  up  their  forces. 
This  stratagem  was  successful.  McClellan  was  so  impressed  Avith  the  idea 
that  overwhelming  numbers  were  on  his  front,  that  he  hesitated,  and  finally, 
as  he  says  in  his  report  (page  200),  he  "  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack 
that  day."  That  hesitation  and  delay  was  fatal.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  country  by  announcing  to 
the  General-in-Chief  the  utter  demoralization  and  decimation  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  assurance  that  he  Avas  "  following  as  rapidly  as  the  men 
could  move ;'"  but  sadness  followed,  for  the  hopes  excited  by  that  announce- 
ment were  not  realized. 

There  was  some  sharp  skirmishing  on  the  15th;  first  with  cavalry  and 
then  with  artillerv.  McClellan's  vanguard  of  horsemen  overtook  the  cover- 
ing  cavalry  of  the  Confederates  at  Boonsborough,  charged  upon  them,  killed 
and  wounded  a  number,  and  captured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two 
guns.  And  when  the  main  body  of  the  Nationals  approached  the  Antietam 
Creek,  on  the  Keedysville  and  Sharj^sburg  roads,  the  Confederates  opened 
their  artillery  upon  them,  and  received  some  sharj)  responses.  This  Avas 
the  sum  of  the  conflict  on  the  15th. 

On  the  morning  of  the   16th'  both  armies  were  actively  preparing  for 

battle.     The  bulk  of  the  Confederate  forces,   under  Longstreet 

^^ '       and  D.  H.  Hill,  stood  along  the  range  of  heights  betAveen  Shai-ps- 

burg  and. the  Antietam,  which  floAved  betAveen  the  belligerents.     Longstreet 

was  on  the  right  of  the  road  between  Sharpsburg  and  Boonsborough,  and 

Hill  on  the  left.     Hood's  division  Avas  posted  betAveen  Hill  and  the  Hagers- 

tOAvn  road,  north  of  Miller's  farm,  so  as  to  oppose  an  expected  flank  move- 
i 

1  See  McCU'll:in'.s  dispatches.  He  erroneously  supposed  his  troops  liad  been  fiihtin^  the  whole  of  Lee's 
army,  and  he  npoited  accordingly.  "  It  is  stated,"  he  said,  '•  Lee  gives  his  loss  at  15.000,"  and  added.  "  We  are 
following  as  rapidly  as  the  men  can  move."  This  announcement  on  the  morning  of  the  l.Mh  caused  the  Presi- 
dent to  telegraph  to  McCltUan,  saying,  "  God  bless  you  and  all  with  you  ;  destroy  the  rebel  army  if  possilde." 
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mcnfc  in  that  direction;  and  near  that  point,  in  the  rear,  Jackson's  exhausted 
troops  were  posted  in  reserve,  his  line  stretching  from  the  Hagerstown  road 
toward  the  Potomac,  and  protected  by  Stuart  with  cavahy  and  artillery. 
Walker  was  posted  on  Longstreet's  right  with  two  brigades  a  little  south 
of  Sharpsburg,  near  Shaveley's  farm.  General  Lee  had  his  quarters  in  a 
tent,  as  usual,  on  the  hill  close  by  Shai'psburg,  where  the  N^ational  ceme- 
tery now  is,  and  from  that  point  he  overlooked  much  of  the  country  that 
was  made  a  battle-field  the  next  day. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Confederate  Army,  the  Antietam  (a  sluggish  stream 
with  few  fords)  was  spanned  by  four  stone  bridges'  of  like  architecture,  three 
of  which  were  strongly 
guarded.  McClellan 
made  his  head-quarters 
at  the  fine  brick  man- 
sion of  Philip  Pry, 
al)out  two  miles  north- 
east of  Sharpsburg,  east 
of  the  Antietam,  and 
on  each  side  of  him  in 
front  his  army  was 
posted.  On  the  right, 
near   Kecdysville,   and  '  ■ 

on    both    sides    of     the  mcclellan-s  head-quartebs. 

Sharpsbui-g  pike,  stood  the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Hooker.  In  advance,  on 
the  right  of  the  turnpike  and  near  the  Antietam,  General  Kichardson's  divi- 
sion of  Sumner's  corps  was  posted.  In  line  with  this,  on  the  left  of  that 
road,  was  Sykes's  regular  division  of  Porter's  corps,  protecting  bridge  No. 
2.  Farther  down  the  stream,  on  the  left,  and  not  far  from  No.  3,  Burnside's 
corps  was  posted.  Upon  a  ridge  of  the  first  line  of  hills  east  of  Antietam, 
between  the  turnpike  and  Pry's  house,  and  in  front  of  Sumner  and  Hooker, 

batteries  of  24-pounder  Parrott  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Taft,  Langner,  and 
Yon  Kleizer,  and  Lieutenant  ^V^caver,  were 
planted.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  above 
bridge  No.  .3,  were  batteries  under  Captain 
Weed  and  Lieutenant  Lcnjamin.  Frank- 
lin's corps  and  Couch's  division  were  far- 
ther down  in  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Browns- 
ville, and  Morrell's  division  of  Porter's 
corps  was  approaching  from  Boonsborough, 
and  Humphrey's  from  Frederick.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  Signal  Corps,  under  Major 
]Myer,  had  a  station  on  Red  Ridge,  a  spur 
of  South  Mountain,  which  overlooked  the 
entire  field  of  operations,  and  from    that 


^^ 
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'  The  upper,  or  No.  1,  was  at  the  crossin;;  of  tho  Keedysville  and  Williamsport  road;  No.  2  was  on  the 
Kecdysville  and  Sharpsburc;  turnpike,  two  miles  below;  No.  3  was  about  a  mile  below  this  and  Sharpsbiirfr.  on 
the  Roher.sville  and  Sharpsburg  road;  and  No.  4  near  the  uiouth  of  the  creek,  on  the  Sharpslmrgr  and  Harper's 
Ferry  roail. 
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point  it  pcrforinod  very  important  service.     Sucli  wus  tlie  general  position 
of  the  contending  annies  on  tlie  lOtli  of  SeptemV)er. 

Tlie  Confederates  opened  an  artillery  fire  on  the  Nationals  at  dawn,  but 
it  was  afternoon  before  McClellan  Avas  ready  to  put  his  ti'oops  in  position  for 
attack,  the  morning  having  been  spent  in  reconnoitering,  finding  fords,  and 
other  ])rcparations  required  by  prudence.  There  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of 
ammunition  and  rations,  and  these  had  to  be  supplied  from  tardily  approach- 
ing supply-trains.  Finally  he  was  in  readiness,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam  at  aiul  near  bridge  Xo. 
1,  with  the  divisions  of  Ricketts,  Meade,  and  Doubleday,  and  attack  and 

turn  the  Confederate  left.  Sumner 
Avas  directed  to  throw  over  the  stream 
during  the  uight  General  Mansfield's 
corps  (Twelfth),  and  to  liold  his  own 
(Second)  ready  to  cross  early  the 
next  morning.  Hooker's  movement 
was  successful.  Advancing  through 
the  woods  he  struck  Hood,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest,  commenced  with 
Meade's  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  near 
the  liouse  of  D.  Miller,  and  Avhich 
lasted  until  dark,  the  Confederates 
were  dri\en  back.  Hooker's  men 
rested  that  night  on  their  arms  upon 
the  ground  they  had  Avon  from  their 
foe.  Mansfield's  corps  (divisions  of 
Williams  and  Greene)  crossed  the 
Antietam  during  the  evening  in  Hoolvcr's  track,  and  bivouacked  on  Poifen- 
berger's  farm,  a  mile  in  his  rear. 

The  night  of  the  16th  Avas  passed  by  both  armies  with  the  expectation  of 
a  heavy  battle  in  the  morning.  Few  ofticers  found  relief  from  anxiety,  for 
it  was  believed  by  many  that  it  might  be  a  turning-point  in  the  Avar.  Only 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  army  seems  to  have  had  a  lofty 
faith  that  all  Avould  be  Avell.  He  retired  to  his  room  at  a  little  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Avhen  the 
surrounding  hills  had  been  echoing  the  sounds  of  battle  Avhich  had  been  rag- 
ing within  a  mile  of  head-quarters  for  three  hours.  Then,  Avith  some  of  his 
aids,  he  Avalked  to  a  beautiful  grove  on  tlie  broAv  of  a  declivity  near. Pry's, 
overlooking  the  Antietam,  and  Avatched  the  battle  on  the  right  for  about  two 
hours,  Avhen  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  aAvay  to  Porter's  position,  on  the 
right,  where  he  Avas  greeted,  as  usual,  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  his  admiring 
soldiers.' 

The  contest  was  opened  at  dawn"  by  Hooker,  Avith  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand men.     He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Confederate  left, 
"^1862^''    commanded  by  Jackson.     Doubleday  was  on  his  right,  Meade 
on  his  left,  and  Ricketts  in  the  center.     His  first  object  Avas  to 
push  the  Confederates  back  through  a  line  of  woods,  and  seize  the  Hagers- 


JOSEPII    K.    F.    MANSFIELD. 


'  Oral  statement  to  the  author,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pry. 
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town  road  and  the  woods  beyond  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danker  Churcli, 

where  Jackson's   line   lay.     The    contest  was    obstinate    and    severe.     The 

National  batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the 

Antictam    poured    an    enfilading    fire    on 

Jackson    that  galled  him  very  much,  and 

it  Avas   not  long  before  the  Confederates 

Avere  driven  with  heavy  loss  beyond   the 

first    line  of  woods,  and    across    an    open 

field,   which   was   covered  tliickly  in  the 

morning  Avith  standing  corn.' 

Hooker  noAV  advanced  his  center  under 
Meade  to  seize  the  HagerstoAvn  road  and 
the  Avoods  beyond.  They  Avcre  met  by  a 
murderous  fire  from  Jackson,  Avho  had 
just  been  re-enforced  by  Hood's  refreshed 
troops,  and  had  brought  up  his  reserA'es. 
These  issued  in  great  numbers  from  the 
AA'Oods,  and  fell  heaA'ily  upon  Meade  in  the 
cornfield.  Hooker  called  upon  Doublcday  for  aid,  and  a  brigade  under  the 
gallant  General  Hartsufi"  was  instantly  forAvarded  at  the  double-quick,  and 
passed  across  the  cornfield  in  the  fixce  of  a  terrible  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
It  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour  unsupported,  A\dien  its  leader  fell 
severely  Avounded. 

In  the  mean  time  ^Mansfield's  corps  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of 
Hooker,  and  Avhile  the  divisions  of  Williams  and  Greene,  of  that  corps, 
were  deploying,  the  A'eteran  comniander  Avas  mortally  Avounded.  The 
charge  of  his  corps  then  devolved  on  General  Williams,  Avho  left  his  division 
to  the  care  of  General  CraAvford.  The  latter,  Avith  his  OAvn  and  Gordon's 
bi-ig.lde,  pushed  across  the  open  field  and  seized  a  part  of  the  Avoods  on  the 
Plagerstown  road.  At  the  same  time  Green's  division  took  position  to  the  left 
of  the  Dunker  Church. 

Hooker  had  lost  heavily  by  battle  and  straggling,  yet  he  Avas  contending 
manfully  for  victory.  Doubleday's  guns  had  silenced  a  Confederate  battery 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  Ricketts  was  struggling  against  a  foe  constantly 
increasing,  but  Avas  braA'ely  holding  his  ground  without  power  to  advance. 
The  fight  Avas  A'ery  severe,  and  at  length  the  National  line  began  to  Avaver 
and  give  Avay.  Hooker,  Avhile  in  the  A'an,  Avas  so  severely  Avounded  in  the 
foot  that  he  Avas  taken  from  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  McClellan's 
head-quarters  at  Pry's,  leaAdng  his  command  to  Sumner,  Avho  had  just  arrived 
on  tlie  field  Avith  his  own  corps.  Up  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been  fought 
mucli  in  detail,  both  lines  advancing  and  falling  back  as  each  received  re-en- 
forcements. 

Sumner  at  once  sent  General  Sedgwick  to  the  support  of  CraAvford  and 


'  Hood  had  Ix-on  withdrawn  dui-iiiLr  tlic  niL'ht,  and  his  troops  had  bfen  rophiced  by  the  brigades  of  Lawton 
and  Trimble,  of  Ewell's  corps,  with  Jackson's  '•Stonewall  liriuade "  under  D.  K.  Jones,  supjiorted  by  tlie 
remaininir  brisades  of  Ewell.  Jackson.  siUToundeil  by  the  remnant  of  his  old  command,  was  in  cliarfre  of  the 
Confederate  left.  That  remnant,  aceordihs  to  his  report,  was  not  more  than  4,000  stronir,  it  having  been  almost 
decimated  by  fiffhtincr  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  Potomac,  and  by  strasfflinc  in  Maryland. 

In  this  encounter  the  Confederate  leaders  Lawton  and  Jones  were  wounded,  and  Early  took  the  place  of 
the  former  in  command. 
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Gordon,  and  Richardson  and  French  bore  down  upon  tlie  foe  more  to  the 
left,  when  the  corn-fiekl,  ah-eady  won  and  lost  by  Loth  parties,  was  regained 
by  the  Nationals,  who  held  the  ground  around  the  Dunker  Church.  Victory 
seemed  certain  for  the  latter,  for  Jackson  and  Hood  had  commenced  retiring, 
when  fresh  troops  under  McLaws  and  Walker  came  to  Jackson's  support, 
seconded  by  Early  on  their  left.  These  pressed  desperately  forward,  pene- 
trated the  National  line  at  a  Gap  between  Sumner's  right  and  center,  and 
the  Unionists  were  driven  back  to  the  first  line  of  woods  east  of  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  when  the  victors,  heavily  smitten  by  the  National  artillery,  and 
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menaced  by  unflinching  Doublcday,  withdrew  to  their  original  position  near 
the  church.  Sedgwick,  twice  wounded,  was  carried  from  the  field,  when  tlie 
command  of  his  division  devolved  on  General  O.  O,  Howard.  Generals 
Crawford  and  Dana  were  also  wounded. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  fightmg  had  been  going  on  since  dawn. 
The  wearied  right  needed  innuediate  support.  It  came  at  a  timely  moment. 
Franklin  had  come  up  from  below,  and  McClellan,  who  remained  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Antietam,  sent  him  over  to  assist  the  hard-pressed  right. 
He  formed  on  Howard's  left,  and  at  once  sent  Slocura  with  his  division 
toward  the  center.     At  the  same  time  General  Smith  was  ordered  to  retake 


1  This  was  the  appcaranco  of  the  scene  when  the  author  sketched  It,  at  the  betcinnin::  of  October.  1S63.  The 
view  is  from  the  prove,  inentioned  in  the  text,  from  which  McClellivn  watclied  tlie  battle,  accordinir  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Pry,  wlio  ac<'(inipaiiied  him.  The  birds  in  the  pii-ture  are  over  certain  localities.  The  sinLrle  bird 
on  the  left  is  over  Alfred  Cort's  barn,  whose  house  is  seen  in  the  middle  srround.  The  two  birds  are  over  the 
Dunker  Church  ;  the  three  birds  denote  tlie  place  of  Mumm.a's  house  :  the  four  birds  indicate  the  position  of  a 
burj'inir-jrround  .  and  the  five  birds  are  over  the  spot  at  the  ed^ro  of  the  woods,  in  the  extreme  <iistance,  where 
General  Mansfield  was  killed. 
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the  G;round  over  which  there  had  been  so  much  contention  and  bloodshed. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  order  was  given  it  Avas  executed.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  from  the  oj)en  field  and  beyond  the  Hagerstown 
road  by  gallant  charges,  accompanied  by  loud  cheers,  first  by  Franklin's- 
Third  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Irwin,  and  then  by  the  Seventh  Maine.  In- 
spired by  this  success,  Franklin  desired  to  push  forward  and  seize  a  rough 
wooded  position  of  importance ;  but  Sumner  thought  the  moAement  would 
be  too  hazardous,  and  he  was  restrained. 

Meanwhile  tlie  divisions  "of  French  and  Richardson  had  been  busy.  The 
former,  with  the  brigades  of  Weber,  Kimball,  and  Morris  (the  latter  raw 
troops),  pushed  on  toward  the  center,  Weber  leading ;  and  Avhile  he  was 
fighting  hotly,  French  received  orders  from  Sumner  to  press  on  vigoroiisly 
and  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  right.  After  a  severe  contest  with  the 
brigades  of  Hill  (Colquitt's,  Ripley's,  and  McRae's)  not  engaged  with  Jackson, 
the  Confederates  were  pressed  back  to  a  sunken  road  in  much  disorder.  In 
the  mean  time  the  division  of  Richardson,  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Meagher,  Caldwell,  and  Brooks,  which  crossed  the  Antietam  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  moved  forward  to  the  attack  on  French's  left.  Riixht  gal- 
lantly  did  Meagher  fight  his  Avay  up  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Confederates  at  the  sunken  road,  suftering  dreadfully  from  a  tempest 
of  bullets ;  and  when  his  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  Caldwell, 
aided  by  a  part  of  Brooks's  brigade,  as  gallantly  came  to  his  support  and 
relief. 

Hill  was  now  re-enforced  by  about  four  thousand  men,  under  R.  H. 
Anderson,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  for  a  while,  the  Confederates  trying 
to  seize  a  ridge  on  the  National  left  for  the  purpose  of  turning  tliat  flank. 
This  was  frustrated  by  a  quick  and  skillful  movement  by  Colonel  Cross  with 
his  "  Fightiitg  Fifth'"  New  Hampshire.  He  and  the  Confederates  had  a 
race  for  the  ridge  along  parallel  lines,  fighting  as  they  ran.  Cross  won  it, 
and  being  re-enforced  by  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Confederates  were 
driven  back  with  a  heavy  loss  in  men,  and  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  North 
Carolina.  An  eflTort  to  flank  the  right  at  the  same  time  was  checked  by 
French,  Brooks,  and  a  part  of  Caldwell's  force,'  and  a  charge  of  the  Con- 
federates directly  on  Richardson's  front  was  quickly  repulsed.  The  National 
line  was  steadily  advanced  until  the  foe  Avas  pushed  back  to  Dr.  Piper's 
house,  near  the  Sharpsburg  road,  which  formed  a  sort  of  citadel  for  them, 
and  there  they  made  an  obstinate  stand.  Richardson's  artillery  was  now 
brought  up,  and  while  that  brave  leader  was  directing  the  fire  of  Ca))tain 
Graham's  battery,  he  was  felled  by  a  ball  that  proved  fatal.^  General  W.  S. 
Hancock  succeeded  him  in  command,  when  a  charge  was  made  that  drove 
the  Confederates  from  Piper's  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  only  the  skillful 
show  of  strength  by  a  few  of  his  fresh  troops  prevented  a  fatal  severance  of 

'  See  note  2,  page  410. 

'  Colunel  Francis  C.  Barlow  porfDrrned  eminent  service  at  this  point  in  the  struggle.  With  the  Sixty-first 
and  Sixtv-fuiirth  New  York  he  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Confederate  force  that  was  trying  to  enfilade  the 
National  line,  and  captured  three  hundred  of  the  men  and  three  flags.  With  these  two  reiriuients,  assisted  by 
Kimball's  brisade.  he  so  gallantly  charged  the  Confederates  on  the  right  of  Caldwell,  that  they  were  repulsed 
and  scattered  in  great  confusion.  , 

3  General  Richardson  was  taken  to  McClellan's  head-quarters  (Pry's),  where  he  died  after  suffering  seven 
weeks. 
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Lee's  line.'     The  Xationals  were  deceived,  and  did  not  profit  hj  tlie  ad- 
vantage gained.     Night  soon  closed  the  action  on  the  right  and  center,  the 

Unionists  holding  the  ground  they 
had  acquired.  In  tlie  struggle  near 
the  center,  the  gallant  General 
]Meagher  was  wounded  and  carried 
from  the  field,  and  his  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Burke,  of  the 
Xew  York  Sixty-third, 

During  the  severe  conflicts  of 
the  day,  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
Porter's  corps,  with  artillery,  and 
Pleasanton's  cavalry,  had  remained 
on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Antietam  as 
a  reserve,  and  in  holding  the  road 
from  Sharjjsburg  to  ]Middletown  and 
Boonsborough.  Then  McClellan 
sent  two  brigades  to  suj^port  the 
wearied  right,  and  six  battalions  of  Sykes's  regulars  were  thrown  across 
bridge  Xo.  2,  on  the  Sharpsburg  road,  to  drive  away  the  Confederate 
sharp-shooters,  who  were  seriously  interfering  with  Pleasanton's  horse  batte- 
ries there.  Warren's  brigade  was  sent  more  to  the  left,  on  the  right  and 
rear  of  Burnside,  who  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line.  This 
brings  us  to  a  notice  of  the  operations  of  the  day  under  the  directions  of 
Burnside. 

The  left  was  resting  on  the  slopes  opposite  bridge  No.  3,  at  Rohrback's 
farm,  a  little  below  Sharpsburg,  which  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  by  the  brigade 

of  Toombs  (Second  .  -^ 
and  Twentieth  Geor- 
gia), supported  by 
sharp-shooters  and 
batteries  on  Long- 
street's  right  wing, 
commanded  by  D,  R. 
Jones.  Burnside 
was  directed,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  cross 
that  bridge,  attack 
the  foe,  caiTv  the 
heights  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the 
Antietam,  and  ad- 
vance along  their 
ci-est  upon  Sharps- 
burg. It  was  a  task 
1 ■ ■ ~" 

'  D.  H.  Hill,  in  his  report,  speaking  of  the  struggle  at  this  point,  declared  that "  affairs  looked  very  critical,"' 
for  the  Nationals  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  hill  which  commanded  Sharpsburg  and  the  Confederate 
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of  greatest  difficulty,  for  tlie  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
defile,  exposed  to  a  raking  lire  from  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  an  enfila- 
ding one  from  their  sharp-shooters.  In  several  attempts  to  cross  the  bridge 
Burnside  "vvas  repulsed.  Finally,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Fifty-first  New  York  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  charged  across  and  drove 
its  defenders  to  the  heights.  Gathering  strength  at  the  bridge  by  the  cross- 
ing of  the  divisions  of  Sturgis,  Wilcox,  and  Rodman,  and  Scammon's  bri- 
gade, with  the  batteries  of  Dm-ell,  Clark,  Cook,  and  Simmons,  Burnside 
charged  up  the  hill,  and  drove  the  Confederates  almost  to  Sharpsburg,  the 
Ninth  Xew  York  capturing  one  of  their  batteries.  Just  then  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  which  had  been  hastening  up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  came  upon  the 
ground,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  charged  upon  Burnside's  extreme 
left,  and  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  General  Kodman  was  mortally 
wounded,  drove  him  back  almost  to  the  bridge.  In  that  charge  General  L. 
O'B.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  was  killed.  The  pursuit  was  checked  by 
the  National  artillery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  under  whose  fire 
the  reserves  led  by  Sturgis  advanced,  and  the  Confederates  did  not  attempt 
to  retake  the  bridge.  Darkness  closed  the  conflict  here,  as  it  did  all  along 
the  line. 

Hill  came  up  just  in  time,  apparently,  to  save  Lee's  army  from  capture  or 
destniction.  Experts  say  that  if  Burnside  had  accomplished  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  and  the  advance  movement  an  hour  earlier,  or  had  Porter  been 
sent  a  few  hours  sooner  to  the  support  of  the  hard-struggling  right,  that 
result  would  doubtless  have  ensued.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  been.  We  have  to  do  only  with  what  occurred.  Looking  upon  the 
event  from  that  stand-point,  we  see  darkness  ending  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable days  of  the  war  because  of  its  great  and  apparently  useless  carnage, 
for  the  result  was  only  hurtful  in  tlie  extreme  to  both  parties.^  With  the 
gloom  of  that  night  also  ended  the  conflict  known  as  The  Battle  of  Antie- 
TAM,  in  which  McClellan  said  (erroneously  as  to  the  number  of  troops) 
"nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged.-  Our  soldiers  slept  that  night,"  he  said, 
"  conquerors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor,  and  covered  by  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  enemy." 

AVhen  the  morning  of  the  18th  dawned,  both  parties  seemed  willing  not 

rear,  lie  rallied  two  hundred  men.  and  made  attacks  with  surprising  effect.  "  The  Yankees  were  completely 
deceived  by  this  boldness,"  said  Hill  in  his  report  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  ii.  117),  "and 
induced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  lar<;e  force  in  our  center." 

1  For  details  of  the  Buttle,  of  Antietam  (which  the  Confederates  call  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg),  see  the 
reports  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Lee,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  From  these  sources,  and  from  writ- 
ten and  oral  statements  from  actors  in  the  scene,  the  author  has  constructed  the  foregoing;  outline  narrative. 

The  losses  in  that  battle  were  very  severe.  From  careful  estimates,  made  after  consulting  the  most  reliable 
statements,  it  appears  that  McClellan"s  army  was  in  round  numbers  S",000  men,  and  that  of  Lee  about  CO.OOO. 
Couch's  division  of  5,000  men  was  too  far  away  from  the  battle  on  that  day  to  be  available,  having  been  sent,  for 
some  pm'pose,  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  McClellan  reported  liis  entire  loss  on  that  day  at  1'2,4(!9  men,  of  whom 
2,010  were  killed.  He  estimated  the  loss  of  Lee  as  much  greater.  No  reliable  official  statement  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Confederate  commander.  The  losses  of  the  Unionists  fell  heavily  ujion  particular  brigades 
at  particular  points  in  the  battle.  That  of  the  g.allant  Duryee,  for  example,  returned  from  th?  field  with  not 
more  than  twenty  men  and  four  colors. — Statement  to  the  author  by  General  Duryco.  See  also  History  of 
Duryee's  Brigade,  by  Franklin  B.  llou^h,  page  19.  The  carnage  on  the  other  side  also  fell  on  particular  bri- 
gades. Jackson,  in  his  report,  says  '"more  than  half  of  the  brigades  of  Lawton  and  Hays  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  more  than  a  third  of  Trimble's;  and  all  the  regimental  commanders  in  those  brigades,  except 
Iwo,  were  killed  or  wounded." 

"  McClellan's  Ilei)ort.  page  210. 
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to  renew  the  strife.  Lee  was  reallj^  in  a  sad  plight,  for  lie  could  not  easily 
call  to  his  aid  any  re-enforcements  ;  his  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
his  army  was  terribly  shattered  and  disorganized.'  A  careful  estimate  has 
made  his  losses  at  that  time,  since  he  commenced  the  invasion  of  Maryland, 
a  fortnight  before,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.*     McClellan's  army  Avas  also 

greatly  shattered ; 
but  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle 
he  was  joined  by 
fourteen  thousand 
fresh  troops  under 
Couch  and  Hum- 
phrey. It  is  cer- 
tain now  that 
Avith  these,  and 
the  eifectiA'e  re- 
mains of  his  ai'- 
my,  he  might 
easily  ha^e  cap- 
tured or  ruined 
Lee's  army  that 
day.  But  there 
were  tjrave  con- 
siderations  to  be 
liccdcd.  McClel- 
lau  afterward  said, 
"  Virginia  was 
lost,  AVashington 
menaced,  Mary- 
land inA-aded — the 
Xational  cause 
could  afford  no 
risks  of  defeat."^ 
Ho  therefore  hesi- 
tated, and  finally, 
in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of 
Franklin  and 
others,  he  deferred 
a  renewal   of  the 

battle  until  the  next  morning.  When  that  morning  dawned,  and  he  sent  his 
caA'alry  to  reconnoiter,  the  Xational  army  had  no  foe  to  fight,  for  Lee,  Avith 
his  shattered  legions,  had  recrossed  the  Potomac  under  cover  of  darkness, 
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'  We  have  before  rctnarkeil  that  Lee  lost  more  by  desertion  than  he  gained  b.v  recrnits  in  Maryland.  In  his 
report  of  the  Maryland  camiiaiirn.  lie  says  the  privations  of  rest  and  food,  and  general  lack  of  supjilies,  '•  com- 
pelled thousands  of  brave  men  to  absent  themselves.  (iJid  many  more  had  clone  so  from  unirorthi/  motivex. 
This  great  battle  was  fought  by  less  than  40.nno  men  on  our  side." 

-  He  lost  6,000  made  prisoners;  also  15,000  small  arms.  13  cannon,  and  39  b.ittle-flags. 

^  McClellan's  Eeport,  page  211. 
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and  was  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Virginia,  with  eight  batteries  under  Pen- 
dleton on  the  river-bluffs,  menacing  pursuers. 

Tliat  evening"  at  dusk  General  Porter  ordered  General  Griffin,    »  sept.  19, 
with  his  own   and  Barnes's  brigade,  to   cross  the  Potomac   to        ^®*'^- 
carry  Lee's  batteries.     It  Avas  done,  and  four  of  their  guns  were      ,  „    ^  „^ 
captured.     On  the  following  morning,*  a  part  of  Porter's  divi- 
sion made  a  rcconnoissance  in    force.     When  a  mile    from    the    ford    they 
were  surprised  by  A.  P.  Hill,  who  laj'  in  ambush,  and  they  Avere  driven  back 
into  and  across  the  river  in  great  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
made  prisoners.     The  Confederates  held  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  stream  all 
that  day,  and  on  the  next,  Lee  moved  leisurely  toward  Martinsburg,  destroy- 
ing the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  much  of  the  Avay,  Avith  Stuart  lingering 
on  his  rear  to  cover  that  retreat,  and  to  deceive  McClellan  by  a  show  ot 
numbers  and  vigor.     Stuart  recrossed  the  river  at  Williamsport  on  the  same 
day,  when  he  was  driven  back  by  General  Couch  with  a  heavy  force  of  all 
arms.     McClellan  then  sent  General  Williams  to  retake  Marvland  Heiohts ; 
and  two  days  later"  General  Sumner  occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
threw  pontoon   bridges   across   the   Potomac   and   Shenandoah 
rivers  at  that  place. 

Lee  rested  a  few  days,  and  then  moved  leisurely  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Winchester,  breaking  up  the  railway 
much  of  the  distance  between  the  latter  place  and  Harper's  Ferry.  McClel- 
lan, meanwhile,  had  begun  to  call  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  as  pre- 
requisites to  a  pursuit.  His  disorganized  army  needed  re-organization.  His 
cavalry  force  was  greatly  weakened  by  casualties  in  battle,  fatigues,  and 
a  distemper  Avhich  disabled  four  thousand  horses ;  and  clothing,  shoes,  and 
camp  equipage,  were  greatly  needed.     On  the  2'7th''he  renewed 

.         .  <i  Sept.  1S62. 

aa  application  made  on  the  23d  for  re-enforcements,  and  then 
informed  the  Government  that  he  intended  to  hold  his  army  Avhere  it  Avas, 
and  "  attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  recross  into  Maryland."  The 
Government  Avas  astounded  by  this  declaration,  and  the  loyal  people,  remem- 
bering the  fatal  restraints  Avhicli  had  for  months  been  holdinsr  the  crallant 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  substantial  A'ictories,  Avere  A^ery  impatient.  The 
President  hastened  to  that  army'  to  find  out  its  actual  condition 

f  '  Oct.  1. 

by  personal  observation.  Pie  Avas  so  Avell  satisfied  that  it  Avas 
competent  to  move  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  that  on  the  6th  he  instructed 
McClellan  to  "cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
South.  Your  army  must  now  move,"  he  said,  "  Avhile  the  roads  are  good." 
Twenty  days  Avere  spent  in  correspondence  betAveen  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  National  authorities  before  that  order  Avas 
obeyed,  the  former  calling  for  and  receiA'ing  re-enforcements  and  supplies, 
and  complaining  of  a  lack  of  both  to  make  it  safe  to  move  forAvard.'  At 
length,  Avhen  the  beautiful  montli  of  October,  during  Avhich  the  roads  Avere 
perfect,  had  nearly  passed  by,  and  Lee's  army  Avas  thoroughly  rested,  sup- 

■  AlcClfllnn  complained  of  a  -n-ant  of  horses,  of  shoes,  of  clothing,  and  of  transportation.  v.hcn  the  record 
shows  that  not  a  sinsrle  reiiuisition  was  left  unanswered  by  immediate  and  full  supply.  His  quartermaster- 
general  declared  before  the  army  crossed  the  Potomac  that  complaints  concerning  clothins,  particularly,  were 
"  ;.'roiindless."  and  that  every  requisition  was  promptly  met.  See  General  Ilalleck's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
AVar,  October  2Sth.  Is62.  In  reading  the  correspondence  and  the  testimony  concerning;  the  delay  in  moving  the 
Aruiy  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  commander's  continual  complaints  of  a  lack  of  men  and  supplies  to  make  pursuit 
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plied,  re-enforced,  and  his  communications  with  Richmond  were  re-established, 

McClellan's  advance  began  to  cross  the  Potomac,  on  a  pontoon- 

"^cio'*"'     bridge  at  Berlin,"  and  on  tlie  2d  of  November  he  announced  that 

his  whole   army  was  once  more  in  Virginia,  prepared  to  move 

southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  up  the 

Shenaudoali  Valley,  on  its  western  side. 

Meanwhile  Stuart,  with  eighteen  hundred  cavalry,  had  recrossed  the  river 
at  "VVilliamsport,  and  made  once  again  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  Avithout  loss.  He  pushed  on  as  fir  as  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,'  and  captured  and 
paroled  nearly  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  found  in  the  liospital 
there.  Then  he  made  a  sweep  around  to  the  Potomac  below  ]McClellan's 
left,  and  recrossed  into  Virginia  at  White's  Ford. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  o^er  one  hundred  thousand  strong,- 
was  ready  to  cross  the  river,  Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalrj-,  led  the  way  at 
Berlin.  Burnside  folloAved,  leading  an  immense  Avagon-train,  and  others  fol- 
lowed him.  Perceiving  this  movement,  the  Confederates  began  retreating 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  followed  by  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Hancock  a 
short  distance.     By  the  4th  '  the  National  armv,  re-enforced  bv 

'Nor.  ...  .  -,.  V 

the  divisions  of  Generals  Sigel  and  Sickles  from  Washington,  occu- 
pied the  Avhole  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  several  of  its  gaps,  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Paris,  on  the  road  from  Aldie  to  Winchester,  and  on  the 
0th  McClellan's  head-quarters  Avere  at  Rectortown,  near  Front  Royal.  The 
Confederates,  meauAvhile,  Avere  falling  back,  and  so,  from  the  Potomac  to 
Front  Royal  and  AVarrenton,  the  two  great  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines, 
Avith  the  lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  betAveen  them,  and  Richmond  as  the 
seeming  objective. 

That  race  Avas  Avatched  Avith  the  most  intense  anxiety.  It  Avas  hoped 
that  McClellan,  Avith  his  superior  force  and  equipment  and  ample  supplies, 
might  capture  or  disperse  the  army  of  his  opponent  by  gaining  its  front,  and 
striking  it  heaA-y  bloAvs  on  the  flank  through  the  mountain  passes.  But  Lee 
Avas,  as  usual,  too  quick  for  his  opponent.     Anticipating  this  moA'cment  of 


or  fisrhtine;  a  safe  operation,  one  is  remindeil  of  the  fiimous  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Auiereau,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1S14,  which  gives  his  idea  of  making  war.  The  marshal  luul  given  excuses  similar  to  those  of 
McClellan  for  inaction.    Napoleon  said:  — 

"What!  Six  hours  after  receiving  the  first  troops  from  Spain  you  are  not  yet  in  the  field  !  Six  hours'  rest 
is  quite  enough  for  them.  I  conquered  at  Nangis  with  a  briu'ade  of  dragoons  cominsr  from  Spain,  who  from 
Bayonne  had  not  drawn  rein.  Do  you  say  that  the  six  battalions  from  Nimes  want  clothes  and  equipage,  and 
are  uninstructed?  Augereau,  what  miserable  excuses !  I  have  destroyed  SO.OOO  enemies  witli  battalions  of 
conscripts,  scarcely  clothed,  and  without  cartridge-boxes.  The  National  Guard  arc  pitiful.  I  have  here  4,000 
from  Angers  and  Cretagne,  in  round  hats,  without  cartridge-boxes,  but  with  good  weapons;  and  I  have  made 
them  tell.  There  is  no  monev,  do  you  say?  But  where-do  you  expect  to  cet  ruoney  but  from  the  pockets  of 
the  enemy?  Tuu  have  no  teams?  Seize  them !  Tou  have  no  magazines?  Tut,  tut,  that  is  too  ridiculous  ! 
I  order  you  to  put  yourself  in  the  field  twelve  hours  after  you  receive  this  letter.  If  you  are  still  the  Augereau 
of  Castiglioiie,  keep  your  command.  If  your  sixty  years  are  too  much  for  yoii,  relinquish  it  to  the  oldest  of  your 
general  otlicers.  T!ie  countrtj  is  menaced  and  in  danger.  It  can  onbj  be  sailed  hy  daring  and  alacrity,  and 
not  by  vain  delays.  You  must  have  a  nucleus  of  6,000  fdcked  troojis.  I  have  not  so  many  ;  yet  I  have  destroyed 
three  armies,  captured  40.000  prisoners,  taken  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thrice  saved  the  capital.  The  enemy 
are  in  full  flight  upon  Troyes?  Be  before  them.  Act  no  longer  as  of  late.  Resume  the  method  and  spirit  of 
'03.  When  Frenchmen  see  your  plume  waving  in  the  van,  and  you,  first  of  all,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  you 
will  do  with  them  whatever  you  will." 

1  This  consisted  of  a  larire  quantity  of  military  supplies,  clothing,  5,000  muskets,  the  railway  buildings, 
including  station-house  and  machine-shops,  and  several  trains  of  hjaded  cars. 

"  Lee  reported  his  force  then  present  at  S6,5S3,  of  whom  T3,5o4  were  fit  for  Qoty.  His  entire  army,  present 
and  .absent,  numbered  153,T90. 
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his  foe,  he  had  pushed  Longstreet  rapidly  forward,  and  on  the  day  after 
McClellan's  army  liad  crossed  tlie  river,  that  able  general  had  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House"  in  heavy  force, 
between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  ready  to  dispute     "  ^I'Z  ^' 

.      .  .  .  ,  1S62. 

the  advance  of  the  latter  niits  direct  line  of  marcli  toward  the  Con- 
federate capital.  Nothing  but  a  quick  and  vigorous  movement,  by  whicii 
Lee's  army  might  be  severed  and  destroyed  in  detail,  could  now  secure  a  sub- 
stantial victory  for  the  Nationals.  Would  it  be  done  ?  Experience  shook 
its  head  ominously.  The  faith  of  the  Government  and  of  the  loyal  people  in 
McClellan's  ability  or  disposition  to  achieve  a  victory  by  such  movement 
was  exhausted,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
"War  Department  relieving  him  of  his  command,  and  putting  General  Burn- 
side  in  his  place.  This  order,  borne  by  General  Buckingham,  was  received 
by  McClellan  late  in  tlie  evening  of  the  7th,  at  which  time  Burnside  was  in 
the  tent  of  the  chief 

Twice  before,  the  command  of  that  army  had  been  offered  to  Burnside, 
Avho  came  from  North  Carolina  with  the  jjrestige  of  a  successful  leader.  He 
had  modestly  declined  it,  because  he  felt  himself  incompetent  for  the  station. 
That  modest  estimate  of  his  ability  now  made  him  shrink  from  the  honor 
and  the  grave  responsibilities ;  but  duty  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
peremptory  orders  of  his  Government,  compelled  him  to  take  both,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  assurance,  "  I'll  try,"  he  assumed  the  command  on  the  10th 
of  November.' 

Burnside's  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  trust  made  him  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  point  of  a  great  battle,  to 
whicli  McClellan's  movements  seemed  tending,  with  promises  of  success,"  he 
occupied  about  ten  days  getting  the  armj^,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  strong,  well  in  mind  and  hand,  and  in  reorganizing  it/  He  also 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the  capture  of  Richmond  rather 
than  the  immediate  destruction  of  Lee's  army  was  made  the  objective.  The 
National  army  was  moving  rapidly  away  from  its  base  of  supplies  into  an 
enemy's  country,  at  a  season  when  inclement  weather  might  be  expected  ; 
while  the  Confederate  Army  was  continually  nearing  its  base  of  supplies. 
Burnside  therefore  determined,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
to  make  Aquia  Creek,  connected  by  railroad  with  Fredericksburg,  his  base, 
and  to  operate  from  that  point  by  a  nearer  route  to  Richmond  than  Goi'- 

'  At  that  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  massed  near  Warrenton,  as  follows: — '-The  First.  Second,  and 
Fifth  Corps,  reserve  artillery,  and  general  head-quarters,  at  Warrenton  ;  Ninth  Corps  on  the  line  of  the  Kappa- 
hannock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo;  the  Sixth  Corps  at  New  Baltimore;  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  New  Balti- 
more, Gainesville,  and  Thoroushfare  Gap;  Sickles's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad,  from  Manassas  .Junction  to  Warrenton  .Junction;  Pleasanton  across  the  Baiipahannock  at  Amisville, 
Jefferson.  &c..  with  his  pickets  at  Hazel  liiver,  facing  Longstreet,  six  miles  from  Culpepper  Court-IIouse  ; 
and  Bayard  at  Kappalianmiek  Station." — See  McCIellan"s  Report,  page  237. 

2  At  that  time  Lee's  army  was  in  a  perilous  position.  A  great  part  of  It,  as  we  have  observed,  was  under 
Longstreet,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kapid  Anna;  while  Jackson,  with  a  heavy  force,  was  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  near  Chester  and  Thornton's  Gaps.  A  vigorous  movement  forward  at  this  time  must  have  fatally 
severed  the  two  forces.  To  effect  that  object  seems  to  have  been  McClellan's  design.  "  I  doubt."  he  said, 
"whether,  during  the  whole  period  that  I  had  the  honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  in  such 
excellent  condition  to  fight  a  great  battle." 

3  He  consolidated  the  six  corps  of  the  army  into  three  grand  divisions  of  two  corps  each.  The  Right  Oraml 
Division,  commanded  by  General  Sumner,  was  composed  of  the  Second  Corps,  General  Couch,  ind  the  Ninth 
Corps,  General  Wilcox.  The  Center  Grand  Division,  under  General  Hooker,  was  composed  of  the  Third  Corps, 
Gener.al  Stoneman,  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  General  Butterfield.  The  Left  (xrand  Division,  under  General  Franklin, 
w.as  composed  of  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Reynolds,  and  the  Sixth  Corps,  uuder  General  \V.  1<'.  Smitli. 
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(lonsville.  In  accordance  with  this  resokition,  his  forces  began  to  move 
toward  Fredericksburg  on  the  lOth."  Meanwhile  Jackson  had 
«iov.,  .  -.  i^^pij  making  some  demonstration  north  and  west  of  Wincliester, 
for  the  pur])ose  of  detaching  a  part  of  Buriiside''s  force  in  that  direction,  but 
failed ;  while  Lee,  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops,  had  retired  to  Gordons- 
ville. 

Sumner  led  the  movement*  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  to- 
Avard  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  with  the  expectation 
of  crossing  the  river  at  once,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city 

and  the  commandino;  heiu'hts  in  its  rear.  A 
feint  was  made  toAvard  Gordonsville,  to  mask 
this  movement,  but  Lee  penetrated  it,  and 
put  in  motion  a  coimtervailing  force  down 
the  right  Ijank  of  the  river.  The  head  of 
Sumner's  column  arrived  at  Falmouth  on 
the  1  Vth,  and  Avas  assailed  by  a  light  battery 
already  planted  on  the  heights  back  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. This  Avas  soon  silenced  by 
Petitt's  battery,  planted  on  tlie  highest  hill 
back  of  Falmouth,  in  the  mansion  on  the 
summit  of  Avhich,  on  his  arrival  tOAvard  even- 
ing. General  Sumner  made  his  quarters. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  and  seize  those 
heights.  The  bridges  were  destroyed,  but 
the  stream  Avas  fordable  just  above  Fal- 
mouth. The  toAvn  Avas  occupied  by  a  regi- 
ment of  Virginia  cavalry  and  Barksdale's  Mississippi  brigade  of  sharp-shoot- 
ers, their  leader  making  his  quarters  where  McDoAvell  had  made  his,  in  the 
fine  brick  building  of  the  Farmers'  Bank,  corner  of  George  and  Princess 
Streets.  The  city  and  those  heights  might  then  have  been  easily  taken,  but 
Burnside  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so 
until  his  communications  Avith  Aquia 
Creek  were  established.  Besides,  ex- 
pected pontoons  had  not  arrived,  and 
a  sudden  rain  might  cut  off  the  occu- 
pying force  from  the  main  army,  and 
expose  it  to  capture  by  the  rapidly 
approaching  legions  of  Lee.  So  no 
attempt  to  cross  Avas  made.* 

Four  days  after  his  arrival,  Avhen  a 
greater  portion  of  the  Xational  army 
Avas  near  Falmouth,  and  its  cannon 
commanded    Fredericksburg,    Sumner  ~""   '  -—=--'" 

demanded  the  surrentler  ot 
the  city.'     The  authorities  replied,  that  AA'hile  it  should  not  be 


^Ci 


suuser's  heau-quakters. 


W: 


iilli:,"!.:' 


-"■'M  W  I- 


(  Nov.  21. 


'  Without  .1   shadow  of  truth.  General  Lee  encour.ised  his  troo;is  .and  the  deceived  people  liy  S'deiiinly 
decliirin;:  in  liis  offieial  report  that  "the  advance  of  General  Sumjier  reached  Falmouth  on  the  afternoon  (pf  the 
17th.  and  attempted  to  cruss  the   Rappahanmick,  but  was  driven  back  by  Colonel  Call  with  the  Filteeiith  A'ir 
ginia  cavalry,  lour  companies  of  Mississippi  inftmtry,  and  Lewis's  li^'ht  battery."' 
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used  for  offensive  operations  against  the  National  army,  any  attempt  of  that 
army  to  occupy  it  Avould  be  stoutly  resisted.  Expecting  an  immediate 
assault  in  response  to  this  refusal,  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  fled, 
and  Barksdale's  sharp-sliooters  were  distributed  throughout  the  town  in 
ambush  behind  building's. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  National  army  before  Fredericksburg, 
a  large  force  was  de- 
tailed to  repair  the  rail- 
way between  that  city 
and  xVquia  Creek,  its 
base  of  supplies.  The 
Confederates  had  de- 
stroyed all  of  the 
bridges  and  much  of 
the  track,  but  it  was 
soon  put  in  suflicient 
order  for  temporary 
purposes.  The  bridges 
were  rebuilt  rudely 
but  strongly  of  wood, 
the  most,  notable  speci- 
men of  which  was  that 
over  the  Potomac  Creek,  that  traversed  a  deep  ravine.  It  was  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  its  top  was  ninety  feet  above  the  water.' 

Before  this  line  of  communication  was  established,  the  Confederates  had 
made  the  seizure  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  heights  behind  it  impossible 
without  a  severe  battle.  Lee's  army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  had  pushed 
forward  toward  the  Rappahannock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  close  of 
November"  it  lay  in  a  semicircle  around  Fredericksburg,  each 
wing  resting  on  the  river  ;  its  right  at  Port  Royal,  below  the  city, 
and  its  left  six  miles  above  the  city.  Lee's  engineers  had  been  very  busy, 
and  had  constructed  two  lines  of  fortifications  along  two  concentric  ridges  a 
mile  apart,  extending  from  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city,  to  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railway,  three  miles  below  the  town.  These 
had  grown  without  the  possible  interference  of  the  Nationals,  for  not  until 
the  second  week  in  December  were  pontoons,  Avhich  had  been  ordered,  ready 
for  constructing  bridges  to  cross  the  river.  So  formidable  were  their  works 
then,  that  a  direct  attack  in  front,  with  Lee's  main  force  behind  them,  would 
be  almost  like  madness. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  cross  the  river  at  Skenker's  Neck,  twelve 
miles  below  Falmouth,  and  turn  the  Confederate  right.  This  was  discovered, 
and  Lee  sent  so  heavy  a  force  in  that  direction  that  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. Yet  those  preparations  liad  so  engaged  Lee's  attention,  that  he  kept 
a  large  force  down  the  river  to  prevent  such  movement ;  and  Burnside  felt 
satisfied  that  he  might  successfully  make  a  sudden  crossing,  and  attack  Lee's 


a  1S62. 


'  The  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  that  structure.  The  two  stone  piers  were  the  remains  of  the  old 
bridge.  A  writer  of  the  day  said:  "It  is  a  precarious  thing  in  appearance,  the  track  sim[ily  propped  upon 
trestle-work  of  round  logs,  and  as  the  trains  creep  over  the  abyss,  the  impressions  of  the  spectators  are  not,  in 
the  aggregate,  comfortable." 
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front  and  fatally  penetrate  it,  while  his  army  was  thus  divided.  Prepara- 
tions for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  were  made  accordingly. 
The  topgraphy  of  the  river  shores  favored  the  enterprise,  for  Stafford 
Heights,  where  the  Nationals  lay,  were  close  to  its  hanks,  and  commanded 
the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  while  the  heights  on  which  Lee's  batte- 
ries were  planted  were  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  banks.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  oppose 
tbc  construction  of  the  bridges  but  the  Mississippi  sharp-shooters  in  the 
city. 

Everv  thino;  was  in  readiness  on  the  10th  of  December.  Durinsj  that 
night  Staftbrd  Heights,  under  the  direction  of  General  Hunt,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, were  dotted  by  twenty-nine  batteries,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  guns,  so  arranged  that  they  commanded  the  space  between  the  town 
and  the  heights  back  of  it,  and  might  protect  the  crossing  of  the  troops.  Burn- 
side's  head-quarters  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  on  tlie  heights,  a  mile 
from  the  rivei",  from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole  field  of  operations. 
The  Grand  Divisions  of  Simmer  and  Hooker,  sixty  thousand  strong,  lay  in 
front  of  the  city,  and  that  of  Franklin,  forty  tliousand  strong,  two  miles 
below.  It  was  arranged  to  throw  five  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock for  the  passage  of  these  troops — three  of  them  opposite  the  city,  and 
two  where  Franklin  was  to  cross.  *• 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  engineers  were  quietly 
but  A'igorously  at  work  making  the  bridges,  covered  by  the  Fifty-seventh 

^,»-c-^^^-W,^S^N&^a^^-^^^^=^-  ^^^^    Sixty-sixtli    Xew 

York,  of  Zooks's  bri- 
gade, Hancock's  divi- 
sion, and  concealed  by 
a  fog.  They  had  one 
of  tlie  bridges  about 
tAvo-thirds  completed, 
when  thev  and  their 
work  were  discovered. 
This  drew  upon  them 
a  shower  of  rifle-balls 
from  the  Mississippians 
THE  raiLLips  HOUSE  OX  FIRE.'  couccalcd  bchiud  Avails 

and  houses  on  the  city  side  of  the  stream.  At  the  same  time  a  signal-gun 
was  fired  to  call  the  Confederate  hosts  to  arras,  for  General  Lee  had  expected 
this  movement,  and  Avas  prepared  for  an  attack.  The  fire  was  so  severe  that 
the  engineers  Avere  driven  aAvay.  ScA-eral  attempts  to  rencAv  the  Avork  Avere 
foiled  by  the  sharp-shooters.  Xothing  could  be  done  Avhile  these  remained 
in  the  town,  and  only  artillery  might  effect  their  expulsion.  So,  at  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Burnside  ordered  the  batteries  on  Stafford 
Heights  to  open  upon  the  city,  and  batter  it  down,  if  necessary.  Tlie 
response  to  that  order  was  terrific.  More  than  a  hundred  guns  fired  fifty 
rounds  each  before  the  cannonade  ceased,  Avhen  the  city  was  awfully  shattered, 
and  on  fire  in  several  places.     Lender  cover  of  this  cannonade  a  fresh  attempt 


1  This  is  a  view  of  the  Phillips  House  in  fla,iite3,>X:iken  by  the  photographic  process  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  oT 
Washington  City,  while  it  muis  burning. 
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was  made  to  finish  the  bi-idges ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  sharp-shooters  were 
there  yet,  and  the  effort  failed.  These  must  be  dislodged.  Volunteers  were 
called  for  to  cross  the  river  in  the  open  pontoon-boats,  and  drive  them  from 
their  hiding-places,  which  cannon  on  the  heights  could  not  reach.  The 
Seventh  Michigan  and  Xineteonth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  of  Howard's 
division,  offered  their  services  for  the  perilous  undertaking.  These  dashed 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufiicient  number  had  landed, 
they  rushed  up  the  bank,  drove  the  Mississippians  from  their  shelter,  cap- 
tured   nearly   one  hun- 

dred  of  them,  and  took  ^^^     V   |  ^^     ^^^^ 

possession  ol  the  river-  ftf.^-w.  tm^w^^.  J^^^Ms^  fe.-*^  .^i 
front  of  the  town.'  The 
pontoon-bridges  were 
soon  completed  ;  but  at 
the  loss,  at  this  point 
and  at  Franklin's  cross- 
ing-place, nearly  two 
miles  below,  of  three 
hundred  men." 

That  evening  How- 
ard's division  of  Couch's 
corps  crossed  the  river, 
drove  the  Confederates 
(Seventeenth  andEight- 
eenth  Mississippi  and  Eighth  Florida)  out  of  Fredericksburg,  and  occupied 
the  battered  and  smoking  city.^  Fortunately  for  the  Nationals,  there  was 
another  thick  fog  the  next  morning,  and  under  its  cover,  and  the  wild  firing 
in  the  mist  from  the  Staftbrd  Hills,  the  remainder  of  Sumner's  Right  Grand 
Division  crossed  to  the  city  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  A  large  portion  of 
Franklin's  Left  Grand  Division  crossed  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Center 
Grand  Division,  under  Hooker,''  remained  on  the  Falmouth  side,  in  readiness, 


PLACE   OF   FKANKLIn'S    rASSAGE   OF    THE   RAPPAIIAX.VOrK. 


'  In  this  gallant  exploit  a  drummer-boy  of  the  Seventh  Michigan,  named  Kobert  II.  Ilendershot,  dis- 
tinguished himself.  It  Tvas  his  twelfth  birthday,  having  been  born  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1S50.  He 
volunteered  to  go,  and  with  his  drum  slung  to  his  back  he  jumped  into  one  of  the  boats.  His  captfiin  ordered 
him  out,  telling  him  he  was  too  small  for  such  business.  '•  May  I  help  push  off  the  boat.  Captain  ?"  s.aid  the  boy. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  He  purposely  let  the  boat  drag  him  into  the  river,  and,  clinging  to  it,  he  so  crossed  the 
stream.  A  larire  number  of  the  men  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  as  the  boy  climbed  up  the  bank  his  drum  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  He  seized  a  musket  belonging  to  one  of  his  slain  companions,  and 
fouirht  gallantly  with  the  rest.  Ilis  bravery  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Rurnside,  who  warmly  commended  it. 
It  was  published  abroad.  The  Tribune  Association  of  New  York  presented  him  with  an  elegant  new  drum,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  Eastman  Dusiness  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  offered  to  give  him  a  home,  a  full  support,  and 
a  thorough  education,  without  charge ;  which  generous  offer  the  boy  accepted,  and  he  at  once  entered  that 
institution. 

2  Franklin  was  opposed  by  sharp-shooters  in  rifle-pits  in  front  of  his  bridges,  near  the  month  of  Deep  Kun, 
These  he  soon  dislodged,  and  by  noon  his  bridges  were  ready  for  use.  The  above  view  of  the  pKace  where 
Franklin's  pontoons  were  laid  is  from  a  sketch  m.ade  by  the  author  in  June,  ISGG,  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Washington,  when  he  was  a  boy.  For  a  picture  of  that 
residence,  see  Lossincr"s  Field  Book  of  the  Jleiwlutioii,  ii.  219.  The  river  hero  is  much  wider  than  in  front  of 
the  city. 

5  Eye-witnesses  describe  the  scene  in  Frcderick.sburg  .after  the  bombardment  on  the  11th  as  sad  in  the 
extreme.  Several  buildings  which  had  been  set  on  fire  were  yet  smoking,  and  very  few  had  escaped  wounds 
fi-om  the  missiles.  The  streets  were  filled  with  furniture,  carried  out  to  be  saved  from  the  flames  only  to  be 
destroyed  by  other  causes.  Fortunately,  the  few  inhabitants  who  remained  took  refuge  in  cellars,  and  not  one 
was  killed.  The  picture  in  the  text  on  the  next  page  is  from  a  sketch  by  Henry  Lovie,  made  on  the  morning 
after  the  bombardment. 

■•  See  note  3.  pagi'  4S5. 
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if  tlie  movement  succeeded,  "  to  spring  upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat." 

The  entire  day"   was  consumed  in  the  crossing,  and   in   recon- 

"^ri)''^'      iK^itering  the  position  of  the  Confederates,  and  that  niglit  the 

National  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  for  the  expected  battle 

in  the  morning. 

The  Confederates,  with  three  hundred  cannon  well  posted  on  the  heights, 
were  also  ready  for  action;  for  Jackson's  force,  whose  extreme  right  had 

been  posted  eighteen 
miles  down  the  river, 
had  been  called  in, 
and  the  whole  of 
Lee's  army,  eighty 
thousand  strong,  was 
ready  to  oppose  the 
Nationals.'  Its  left 
was  composed  of 
Longstreet's  corps, 
with  Anderson's  di- 
vision resting  upon 
the  river,  and  those 
of  McLaws,  Pickett, 
and  Hood,  extending 
to  the  right  in  the 
order  named.  Ran- 
som's division  sup- 
ported the  batteries 
on  Marye's  and  Wil- 
lis's Hills,  at  the  foot  of  Avhich  Cobb's  brigade  and  the  Twenty-fourth  North 
Cai-olina  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall.^  The  immediate  care  of 
this  important  point  was  intrusted  to  General  Eansom.  The  Washington 
(New  Orleans)  Artillery,  under  Colonel  Walton,  occupied  the  redoubts  on 
the  crest  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  were 
held  by  part  of  the  Reserve  artillery.  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander's  battalion, 
and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson,  Ransom,  and  McLaws.  A.  P.  Hill, 
of  Jackson's  corps,  was  posted  between  Hood's  right  an<l  Hamilton's  crossing 
on  the  railway,  his  front  line  under  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer  occupying  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  Lieutenant  Walker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
posted  near  the  right,  supported  by  two  Virginia  regiments,  under  Colonel 


SCENE  IN  FREDEKICKSBrEG   ON  THE  MORNING   OF  THE  12X11. 


1  Wlion  Lee  was  satisfied  that  Burnside  -n-as  movinc:  on  Frcflericksbur?,  he  ordered  Jackson  to  cross  the 
Blue  i;idi;o  and  place  himself  in  position  to  co-operate  with  Lonsstreet.  A  little  later  both  he  and  Longstreet 
were  ordered  to  Fredericksburg,  when  the  division  of  D.  11.  Hill  was  sent  to  Port  Koyal  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  gun-boats,  which  had  appeared  there.  The  rest  of  Jackson's  division  was  disposed  so  as  to  support  Hill.  The 
cavalry  brigade  of  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  stationed  near  Port  Royal,  and  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock 
above  Fredericksburg  were  closely  watched.  On  the  2Sth  of  November,  Wade  Hampton  crossed  and  made  a 
reconnoissance  as  far  as  Pumfries  and  Occoqnan.  and  captured  two  hundred  Nationals  and  some  wagons;  and  at 
about  the  same  time  a  part  of  Beales's  regiment  of  Lee's  brigade  dashed  across  tlie  Rappahannock  in  boats, 
below  Port  Royal,  and  captured  some  prisoners.  Tlill  and  some  of  Stuart's  horse-artillery  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  gun-boats  at  Port  Royal  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  compelled  them  to  retire.— Lee's  Report,  volume  L 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  pages  3S  and  89. 

2  The  little  picture  on  page  401  shows  the  appearance  at  this  point  on  a  ro.ad  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  Hill,  and 
just  below  his  mansion,  when  the  writer  sketched  it  in  June,  1S6G.  The  stone  wall  is  on  the  city  side  (»f  the 
road  on  which  the  Confederates  were  posted.  The  tents  of  a  burial-party,  encamped  nearer  the  Rappahannock 
at  the  time,  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
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Brockenborough.  A  projecting  wood  at  the  front  of  the  general  lines  was 
held  by  Lane's  brigade.  IlilFs  reserve  Avas  composed  of  tlie  brigades  of 
Thomas  and  Gregg,  with  a  part  of  Field's.  The  divisions  of  Early  and 
Taliaferro  composed  Jackson's  second  line,  and  D,  II.  Hill's  was  his  reserve. 
The  cannon  of  the  latter  were  well  posted  so  as  to  command  the  ojjen  ground 
between  the  lieights  and  the  city.    The  -^^^ 

plain  on  Jackson's  right  was  occupied 
by  Stuart,  Avith  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
and  his  horse  artillery,  and  his  line  ex- 
tended to  Massaponax  Creck.^ 

A  council  of  officers  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  Burnside 
submitted  his  plan  of  attack  the  next 
morning,  whicli  Avas  for  the  Avhole 
force  on  the  soutli  bank  of  the  Baiipa- 
hannock  to  advance,  and,  by  sudden 
assaults  along  the  whole  line,  attempt 
to  penetrate  and  cari-y  the  fortiiied 
heights  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 
The  liight  and  Left  Grand  Divisions,  under  Sumner  and  Franklin,  Avere  to 
perform  the  perilous  Avork ;  and,  to  give  Franklin  sufficient  strength,  tAVO 
divisions  from  Hooker's  command  (his  OAvn  and  Kearney's)  Avere  sent  to  re- 
enforce  him,  making  his  Avhole  number  about  fifty-five  thousand  men,  or  one- 
half  of  the  effijctiA'e  force  of  the  army. 

It  was  expected  that  Franklin  Avould  make  the  main  attack  at  daAvn,  and 
that  upon  its  results  Avould  depend  the  movements  of  Sumner ;  but  lie  did 
not  receiA'e  his  promised  instructions  until  after  sunrise,  and  then  they  Avere 
so  open  to  misinterpretations  that  he  Avas  puzzled  to  know  precisely  how  to 
act.  They  seemed,  hoAvever,  to  demand  that  he  should  keep  his  Avhole  com- 
mand in  position  for  a  rapid  moA^ement  on  the  old  Kichmond  road,  and  to 
send  out  an  armed  reconnoissance,  Avith  a  single  division,  to  attack  and  seize 
some  point  of  the  heights.  He  accordingly  thre\v  forward  Meade's  di\ision, 
supported  by  Gibbon's  on  its  right,  Avith  Doubleday's  in  reserve.  Meade 
had  not  proceeded  far  Aviien  he  Avas  confronted  by  a  Confederate  battery, 
placed  by  Stuart  on  the  Port  Royal  road.  This  he  silenced,  and  then 
pressed  on,  his  skirmishers  clearing  the  Avay,  and  liis  batteries  shelling  the 
Avoods  in  his  front.  x\ll  Avas  silence  on  that  front  for  a  Avhile,  Avhen  a  terrible 
storm  of  shell  and  canister,  at  near  range,  fell  iipon  him.  He  pressed  on,  and 
three  of  his  assailants'  batteries  Avei'e  hastily  Avithdrawn.  E[e  still  jaressed 
on.  Jackson's  advanced  line,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  Avas  driven  back  Avith  a  loss 
of  tAVO  hundred  men  made  prisoners  and  seA^eral  battle-flags.  Meade  still 
pressed  on ;  crossed  the  raihvay  and  up  to  the  crest  of  tlie  hill,  to  a  ucav 
military  road,  just  constructed  liy  Lee  to  connect  his  Avings,  Avhere  he 
encountered  Gregg,  Avith  his  South  Carolina  A'eterans,  on  Lee's  second  line. 
These  gaA^e  Meade  such  a  Avarm  reception  that  he  Avas  obliged  to  halt, 
Avhen  Early's  division  SAA'ept  forAvai'd  at  a  double-quick,  assailed  his  flanks, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  Avith  heaA^y  loss. 


1  Leo's  Kpport,  March  G,  ISGS. 
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Gibbon  now  came  up  gallantly  to  Meade's  support,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  when  the  shattered  forces  of  both  were  made  to  fly  in  confusion,  Gene- 
ral Birney  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoneman's  corps  in  time  to  check 
the  victorious  pursuers,  Avho  pressed  up  to  Avithin  fifty  yards  of  his  guns. 
But  the  Nationals  were  iniable  to  advance,  for  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  Lee's 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  left.  At  length,  Avhen  charge  after 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  Reynolds,  with  re-enforcements,  jDushed  the  Con- 
federates back  to  the  Massaponax,  where  they  kept  up  tlie  contest  with  spirit 
until  dark.  The  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  that  day  composed 
Reynolds's  corps,  and  by  their  gallantry,  and  that  of  the  divisions  of  Birney 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Gibbon's),  of  Stoneman's  corps, 
presented  such  a  formidable  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hazard  an  advance 
against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive.'  Smith's  corps,  twenty- 
one  thousand  strong,  was  near  and  fresh,  and  had  not  been  much  engaged  in 
the  battle  throughout  the  day.^ 

Let  us  see  what  Sumner  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Franklin's  coi-ps  was 
struggling  so  fearfully  on  the  left. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Franklin  should  fairly 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  conditions  were  com- 
plied with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  and  his  staff  repaired  to  the  Lacey  Llouse, 
near  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  which  he  could  have  a  full 
view  of  the  operations  of  his  division.  Couch's  corps  (Second)  occupied  the 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Ninth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and  Franklin's  right. 
Upon  Couch  fell  the  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At  noon  he  ordered 
out  French's  division,  to  be  followed  and  supported  by  Hancock.^     Kimball's 


>  Ile3'nol(ls  lost  in  the  struggle  full  4,000  men.  Meade  lost  about  forty  per  cent,  of  his  whole  command,  and 
man}-  valuable  ofticers  were  slain  or  wounded.  General  C.  F.  Jackson  was  killed;  and  General  George  D.  Bay- 
ard, who  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell,  and  died  that  night.  He  was 
only  twenty -eight  years  of  age,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  His  loss  was  widely  felt.  General  Gibbon 
was  wounded  and  taken  from  tlic  field. 

Bayard's  brigade  was  famous  for  good  deeds  through(ir,t  the  war.  It  was  distinguished  for  gallantry  in  the 
following  engagements  before  the  death  of  its  first  Uader: — Woodstock.  Harrisonburg,  Cross  Ke3-8,  Cedar 
Mountain,  Brandy  Station,  Rappahannock  Station,  Gainesville,  Bull's  Kun,  Warrenton,  and  Fredericksburg. 
After  Bayard's  death  the  brigade  was  formed  into  a  division,  under  General  Gregg,  and  served  throvighout  the 
campaigns  in  Virginia  under  Stoneman.  Pleasanton,  and  Sheridan.  A  pcjrtrait  of  the  gallant  Bayard,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Bayard  Badge,"'  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  tliis  work. 

2  The  army   signal-telegraph   was   used  with    great 
-  \  ^ --     -■  '  "'ifj^P'Zji^  _  effect  on  the  left  that  day.     Its  lines  extended  from  Burn- 

side's  head-quarters,  ;it  the  Phillips  house,  across  the 
Rappahannock  to  Franklin's  quarters,  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles.  The  wire  was  of  copper,  insulated,  coiled  on 
a  drum  or  reel,  and  carried  in  a  cart  or  by  hand,  .is 
seen  in  the  engraving,  by  the  motion  of  which  it  was 
unwound.  Each  cart  carried  a  series  of  reels,  and  each 
reel  contained  a  mile  of  wire.  The  line  was  laid  on 
light  poles  or  on  fences,  and  was  operated  upon  wherever 
the  cart  or  the  men  halted  for  tlio  purpose,  by  a  simple 
process.  This  telegraph  was  worked  without  batteries, 
and  was  so  simple  that  it  could  be  used,  after  one  day's 
practice,  by  any  soldier  who  could  easily  read  and  write. 
As  we  have  observed,  it  was  made  useful  on  tlio  day  <if 
the  battle  described  in  the  test,  when  operations  at 
various  points  were  immediately  made  known  by  it  at 
head-quarters.  The  cart  or  the  men  were  often  seen  we.l 
lip  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  exposed  to  all  its  con- 
sequences. 

3  French's  was  composed  of  thebrigades  of  Kimball,  Anderson,  and  Palmer.  II;! n cock's vras  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Zook,  Meagher,  and  Caldwell. 
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brigade  led,  and  the  Avhole  force,  as  it  moved  swiftly  to  the  assault  from  the 
town,  suiFered  greatly  from  the  converging  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
heights,  which  swept  the  plain  below.  Those  batteries  could  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  National  guns  on  the  distant  Stafford  Hills. 

On  Marye's  Hill,  and  beliind  a  stone  wall,  on  the  road  at  its  foot,  near 
the  town,  already  mentioned,  Longstreet  was  posted,  Avitli  heavy  reserves 
behind  him.  Upon  this  formidable  host,  under  the  storm  of  iron  from  the 
heights  which  made  great  lanes  through  his  ranks,  French  threw  his  columns, 
and  was  met  bv  murderous  vollevs  at  short  range  from  Barksdale's  riflemen, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  i)osition  behind  the  wall.  Tlie  struggle  was  brief, 
and  French  Avas  dri^"en  back  shattered  and  broken  by  the  loss  of  neai'ly  half 
his  command,  wliile  the  victors  shouted  and  yelled  in  wildest  exultation. 
Hancock,  who  was  close  behind, 
now  closed  up,  and  with  such  por- 
tions of  French's  command  as  were 
still  organized,  advanced  in  tlie 
face  of  a  like  terrible  tempest  of 
bullet,  ball,  and  shell.  His  bri- 
gades fought  most  gallantly,  es- 
pecially that  of  Meagher,  composed 
of  regiments  of  Irishmen,'  which 
dashed  itself  time  after  time 
against  the  force  at  the  stone  wall, 
but  without  success,  until  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  two-thirds 
of  its  number.^  After  a  struggle 
of  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  Han- 
cock Avas  driven  back  Avith  great 
slaughter.  Of  fiA^e  thousand  six 
hundred  veterans,  led  by  able  and  tried  commanders,  Avhom  he  took  into 
action,  tAvo  thousand  and  thirteen  had  fallen  !  Yet  the  struggle  Avas  main- 
tained. Howard's  division  came  to  the  aid  of  French  and  Hancock,  and 
those  of  Sturgis  and  Getty,  of  the  Xinth  corps,  made  several  attacks  in  sup- 
port of  the  struggling  Second,  but  still  no  advance  could  be  made.  Finally 
Burnside  ordered  Hooker  across,  Avith  such  of  his  force  as  he  had  in  hand, 
saying,  as  he  looked  from  tlie  north  bank  of  the  river  upon  the  smoking 
heights  for  Avhich  his  troops  had  been  unsuccessfully  struggling  for  hours, 
"  That  crest  must  be  carried  to-night."' 

Hooker  crossed  Avith  three  divisions,  but  on  surveying  the  ground  and 
learning  the  situation  of  affairs,  Avas  so  aa^cII  satisfied  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  enterprise,  that  he  hastened  to  Burnside  and  begged  him  to  desist  from 
further  attacks.  Burnside  Avould  not  yield,  so  Hum])hrey's  division,  four 
thousand  strong,  was  sent  out  from  the  city  by  Hooker  Avith  empty  muskets, 
to  use  the  bayonet  only.  They  followed  the  track  of  French,  Hancock,  and 
Howard.     When  almost  up  to  the  fatal  stone  wall,  Avhich  they  intended 

1  The  Sixty-third,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Eighty-eighth  New  Torlj,  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts,  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania. 

'■'  In  his  official  report  General  Meagher  said  :  "Of  the  1200  I  led  into  action,  only  2?0  a])peared  on  parade 
the  next  morning!" 

3  Swintou's  Camjidigns  of  t'le  Anui/  nf  i'le  J'ui;/inac,  page  251. 
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to  storm,  these  troops  were  hurled  back  b}'  terrible  volleys  of  rifle-balls, 

leaving  seventeen  hundred  of  their  number  prostrate  on  the  field.     Night 

soon  closed  the  awful  conflict,"  Avhen  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

"^/.^' ^^'     had  nearly  fifteen  thousand  less  effective  men  than  when  it  befran 

1S62.  •'  ,  o 

the  battle  on  the  previous  day.'  It  was  evident  to  the  command- 
ers engaged  in  the  conflict  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  storm;  but  General  Burnside,  eager  to 
achieve  victory,  jirepared  to  hurl  his  old  corps  (the  Xinth)  on  the  following 
morning  against  the  fiital  barrier  which  had  withstood  French,  Hancock, 
Howard,  and  Humphrey.  He  was  dissuaded  by  the  brave  Sumner,  who  was 
supported  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  movement  by  nearly  every  gene- 
ral officer;  and  it  Avas  finally  determined  to  withdraw  tlie  troops  to  the 
J  Dec  14-15  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  For  two  days'  they  remained 
on  the  Fredericksburg  side,  while  Lee,  evidently  ijxnorant  of  the 
real  weakness  and  peril  of  his  foe,  fortunately  maintained  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  was  eno;aQ:ed  durinsr  that  time  in  strenfjthenin^:  his  works  in  antici- 
pation  of  another  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  16tli  he  Avas  astonished  by 
the  apparition  of  a  great  army  on  the  Stafford  Hills,  and  seeing  none  in  front 
of  his  line.  During  the  night  of  the  15th  Burnside  had  quietly  withdrawn 
his  entire  force  and  all  his  guns,  taken  up  his  pontoon  bridges,  and  offered 
Lee  full  permission  to  occupy  Fredericksburg.  The  latter  accepted  the 
boon,  and  boasted  of  a  great  victory,  in  terms  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
truth  and  candor." 

The  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  touched  Burnside's  reputation  as  a  judi- 
cious leader  very  severely,  and  for  a  Avhile  he  Avas  under  a  cloud.  Prompted 
by  that  noble  generosity  of  his  nature  Avhich  made  liim  always  ready  to 
award  full  honor  to  all  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  now  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  measures  Avhich  had  caused  a  slaughter  so  terrible  Avith 
ai'esult  so  disastrous.  That  generosity  blunted  the  Aveapons  of  A'ituperation 
which  the  friends  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  enemies  of  the  GoA'ernment  Avere  too  ready  to  use.* 

Although  it  Avas  plain  that  his  officers  and  men  distrusted  his  ability,  yet 
Burnside  did  not  stop  to  offer  excuses,'*  but,  eager  to  do  Avhat  he  might  to 

1  Hooker  reported  the  loss  in  his  Grand  Division  at  3,54S;  Franklin  in  his  at  4.6T9,  and  Sumner  in  his  at 
5.404,  making  a  total,  with  a  loss  of  50  of  the  engineers,  of  13.771.  Of  this  number  1,152  had  been  killed.  9,101 
woimdeil,  and  o.'234  missing.  Many  of  the  latter  soon  rejoined  the  army,  while  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  wounded 
ranked  as  '"  sliirhtly,''  and  soon  recovered. 

Lee  at  first  reported  his  loss  at  "  about  l.SOO,  killed,  wounded,  and  missins,"  but  the  detailed  reports  of 
Longstreet  anil  Jackson  made  the  number  5.309,  including  some  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  was  probably 
about  one-half  that  of  the  reported  loss  of  the  Nationals. 

2  In  a  General  Order  on  the  21st,  congratulating  his  troops  on  their  success  in  repelling  the  ^Jational  army, 
he  s.aid  the  latter  had  given  battle  "in  its  own  time,  and  on  ground  of  its  own  selection  I"'  Also,  that  less  than 
20,000  Confederates  had  been  ensaged  in  the  battle,  and  that  those  who  '-had  advanced  in  full  confidence  of  vic- 
tory," made  •'  their  escape  from  entire  destruction  "  their  boast.  His  own  report,  given  in  March  the  following 
year,  and  those  of  his  subordinates,  refute  these  statements.  Lee,  as  we  shall  observe  from  time  to  time,  was 
ailroit  in  the  use  of  "pious  frauds'"  of  this  kind,  by  which  his  own  lack  of  that  military  genius  which  wins 
solid  victories  was  artfully  concealed  from  all  but  his  more  able  subordinates. 

'  In  his  report  to  General  Ilalleck  on  the  19th.  he  declared  that  he  owed  "every  thing  to  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  who  accomplished  the  feat  of  recrossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  For  the  failure  in  tho 
attack."  he  continued.  "/  am  responsible."  Aliudins  to  the  fact  that  tiie  plan  of  moving  to  Fredericksburg 
from  Warrenton,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  toward  the  Kapid  Ann.a.  was  not  favorably  considered  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  and  that  the  whole  movement  was  left  in  his  own  hands,  he  said  that  fact  made  him  "more 
responsible."' 

*  Burnside  and  his  subordinates  concurred  in  tho  opinion,  tliat  had  the  I'ontoons  arrived  earlier,  so  that  the 
army  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  before  Lee  could  concentrate  his  forces 
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crush  out  the  rebellion,  and.  knowing  well  the  value  of  time  at  that  critical 
moment,  he  planned  and  proposed  to  execute  measures  for  an  immediate 
advance  on  Richmond.  His  plan  Avas  to  make  a  feint  above  Fredericksburo;, 
but  to  cross  about  six 
miles  below,  at  the  Sed- 
don  Farm,  with  his 
main  body,  to  turn  the 
position  of  the  Con- 
federates. At  the  same 
time  twenty-five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  with  four 
guns,  Avcre  to  cross  at 
Kelle^-'s  Ford,  and 
sweep  through  the 
country  in  the  rear  of 
Lee's  army,  to  cut  its 
communications  with 
Richmond,  raiding 
along  the  line  of  the 
Virginia  Central  and 
Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria railways  to  Lynch- 
burg, destroying  tracks 
and  bridges,  and  the 
locks  of  the  James 
River  Canal,  as  circum- 
stances might  allow, 
and  then,  ti;rning  east- 
ward, strike  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville 
road,  cross  the  Notta- 
way  River,  and  after 
destroying  important 
portions  of  tlie  road 
between  AVeldon  and 
Petersburg,  join  General  Peck,  then  in  command  at  Suffolk.  At  tlie  same 
time  other  bodies  of  mounted  men  were  to  sweep  over  the  country,  to  distract 
the  Confederates  and  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  general  movement. 

These  movements  had  just  commenced  when  Burnside  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  President,"  directing  him  not  to  enter  upon  active  opera- 
tions without  his  knowledge.  lie  was  surprised,  for  the  General- 
in-Chief  had  instructed  him  not  to  send  any  thing  over  the  wires 
concerning  his  plans,  but  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
mentioned  his  plans  to  no  one.  Ilis  generals  only  knew  that  the  passage  of 
the  river  on  the  flank  of  the  foe  was  to  be  attempted.  The  order  was  inex- 
plicable.    But  Burnside  instantly  obeyed.     He  recalled  the  cavalry  expedi- 

there,  the  success  of  Burnside's  plans  woiilil  doubtless  have  been  secured.  The  delay  in  p'^ttincr  the  pontoons 
earlier,  or  r.ather  in  the  startins  from  Washington,  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
who  should  attend  to  the  forwarding;  of  them. 
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tiou  ami  hastened  to  Washington,  to  ask  a  reason  for  the  interference?.  Tlie 
President  informed  liim  that  general  officers  of  his  army  had  declared  that 
such  was  the  feeling  in  that  army  against  its  commander,  that  its  safety 
would  he  imperiled  by  a  movement  under  Iiis  direction.  Of  these  clandes- 
tine complaints  to  the  President  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  Avere  ignorant,  and  they  had  notliing  to  say. 

Never  was  the  spirit  of  a  man  more  sorely  tried  than  was  that  of  Burn- 
side  at  this  time.  The  country  looked  to  him  for  acts  that  should  retrieve 
the  misfortunes  at  Fredericksburg,  yet  the  General-in-Chief  would  not 
sanction  any  forward  movement,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  secret 
conspiracy  among  some  of  his  general  officers  to  efficct  his  removal.  His 
patriotism  soared  high  above  self,  and  he  returned  to  the  army  with  a 
determination  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  something  more  f«-  the- 
salvation  of  his  country,  lie  ascertained  that  some  of  the  details  of  his 
cavalry  expedition  had  been  communicated  by  traitors  in  his  army  to  seces- 
sionists in  Washington,  and  by  them  to  Lee,  and  he  abandoned  that  move- 
ment and  proposed  to  cross  the  Pappahannock  at  Banks's  and  United  States 
fords,  above  Fredericksburg,  and  endeavor  to  flank  his  foe  and  give  him 
battle.  For  that  purpose  his  army  was  speedily  put  in  motion.  The  Grand 
Divisions  of  Franklin  and  Hooker  ascended  the  river  by  parallel  roads,  while 
Couch's  made  a  feint  below  the  city.  The  reserve  corps,  now  under  Sigel, 
was  ordered  to  guard  the  line  of  the  ri\er  and  the  communications  with  the 
army. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  cross  the  river  stealthily  on  the  night  of 
the  20th,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  snow,  sleet,  and  rain  came  on,  such 
as  had  seldom  been  known  in  that  region,  and  for  hours  the  troops  who  had 
approached  the  fords  were  hopelessly  mired  and  almost  immovable.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  foe  at  dawn,  and  Lee  was  soon  fully  prepared 
to  meet  them.  Even  under  these  circumstances  Burnside  would  have 
attempted  to  cross  and  give  battle  at  an  early  hour,  could  he  have  gotten  his 
bridges  in  position.  This  was  impossible,  and  there  that  army  remained 
until  its  three  days'  cooked  provisions  in  haversacks  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  su^^ply-trains  could  not  come  up.     It  was  led  back  to  its  old  camps 

as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  huts  were  at  once 
built  for  the  comfort 
of  the  troops.  This  was 
known  in  the  army  as 
the  "  Mud  March." 

Burnside  now  j^ro- 
ceeded  to  Washington, 
bearing  a  general  or- 
der for  instant  dismis- 
sal from  the  ser-\iee  of 
the  officers  who,  as  he 
had  •  ascertained,  had 
made  clandestine  com- 
munications to  the  President  concerning  the  defection  of  the  troops  toward 
their  leader,  and  for  other  purposes.     These  he  charged   with  "  fomenting 
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discontent  in  the  army.'"  lie  was  competent  to  issue  the  order  on  his  own 
responsibility;  but,  in  compliance  with  judicious  advice,  he  submitted  it  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  perplexed.  lie  appreciated  the  patriotism 
and  soldierly  qualities  of  Burnside,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  the  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  of  the  officers  named,  even  had  there  been  greater  personal 
provocation.  He  talked  with  Burnside  as  a  friend  and  brother,  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  the  General  should  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  await  orders  for  further  service.  This  was 
done,  and  Major-General  Hooker  succeeded  him  in  the  command."  The 
arrangement  made  at  that  time,  whereby  the  country  might  be  best  served, 
was  higlily  creditable  to  the  President  and  to  General  Burnside. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  winter  quarters  on  tlie 
Rappahannock,  and  consider  the  stirring  events  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  since  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans  and 
Memphis. 

1  In  that  order  Generals  Hooker,  Brooks,  and  Newton  were  named  for  ignominious  dismissal  from  the 
service,  and  Generals  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith.  Cochran,  and  Ferrero.  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Taj'lor,  were 
to  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Generals  Franklin  and  Smith,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Burnside,  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  President  on  the  21st  of  December,  ex[iressii)g  their  belief  that  Burnside's 
plan  of  campaign  could  not  succeed,  and  substantial])-  recommending  tint  of  McClellan,  by  the  J.Tmes  Kiver  and 
the  country  on  its  borders.  The  President  replied  tliat  they  were  simply  suggestinsr  a  plan  fransht  with '•  tlie 
old  difliculty,"  and  he  appeared  to  be  astonished,  as  Franklin  b.id  distinctly  advised  bringing  the  army  away 
from  the  Peninsula. 

2  January  26,  1S68.  By  the  order  relieving  Burnside  from  the  command,  Franklin  was  also  relieved.  So 
filso  was  General  Sumner,  at  his  own  request.     He  soon  afterward  died,  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 

V.CL.  11.— 3:     . 
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CHAPTER    XIX 


EVENTS   IN   KENTUCKY  AND  NORTHEKN  MISSISSIPPI. 


E  left  the  Lower  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  New 
Orleans,  in  possession  of  the  forces  under  General 
^  Butler  and  Commodore  Farra<2:ut,  at  the  besjinninff  of 
the  summer  of  1862  ;'  and  at  the  same  time  that  river 
was  held  by  the  National  forces  from  IMemphis  to  St. 
Louis.  General  Thomas  Avas  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  holding;  Southwestern  Tennessee,"  and  Generals 
Buell  and  3Iitchel  Avere  on  the  borders  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  Confederates  were  disputing-  the 
passage  of  National  troops  farther  southward  and 
eastward  than  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Beauregard's  army  was  at 
Tupelo  and  vicinity,  under  General  Bragg.^  Halleck  had  just  been  called  to 
Washington  to  be  General-in-Chief,  and  Mitchel  was  soon  afterward  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Hilton  Head. 

Although  the  great  armies  of  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  absence  of  any  considerable  Union  force 
excepting  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  latter  State,  permitted  a  most  dis- 
tressing guerrilla  warfare  to  be  carried  on  within  the  borders  of  those  com- 
monwealths by  mounted  bands,  who  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the 
National  forces,  or  roamed  at  will  o\er  the  country,  plundering  the  Ll^nion 
inhabitants.  The  most  famous  of  these  guerrilla  leaders  Avas  John  H.  jMor- 
gan,  already  mentioned.'*  He  professed  to  be  a  leader  of  (^avalry  attached 
to  the  Confederate  army,  and  so  he  Avas,  but  such  license  Avas  given  to  him 
by  the  Confederate  authorities,  that  he  Avas  as  frequently  a  commissioned 
free-booter  in  practice  as  a  leader  of  horsemen  in  legitimate  Avarfare. 

Morgan's  first  exploit  of  much  consequence  having  the  semblance  of  reg- 
ularity Avas  his  invasion  of  Kentucky  Avith  about  twelve  hundred  followers, 
under  the  couA'iction  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  his  natiA'e 
State  Avould  flock  to  his  standard,  and  he  might  become  the  liberator  of  the 
commouAvealth  from  the  "hireling  legions  of  Lincoln."  He  left  Knoxville, 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July,  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
and  entered  Keirtucky  on  its  southeastern  border. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Morgan,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hunt,  routed  a  detach- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under  Major  Joixlan,  at  Tompkinsville,  in 
Monroe  County,  Avhen  the  commander  and  nineteen  others  Avere  made  prison- 
ers, and  ten  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  assailants  lost  ten  killed,  inclu- 


1  See  the  latter  part  of  chapter  XIII. 


-  See  pa!:e  29G. 


=  See  pag:e  291 


<  Soe  page  264. 
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ding  Colonel  Hunt.  On  the  following  clay  Morgan  issued  a  chavacteristic 
proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky,  declaring  that  he  and  his  follow- 
ers (who  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  were  mere  guerrillas,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  term)  appeared  as  their  liberators,  and  saying  : — "  Everywhere 
the  cowardly  foes  l^ave  fled  from  my  avenging  arm.  My  brave  army,"  he 
continued,  ''  is  stigmatized  as  a  band 
of  iruerrillas  and  marauders.  Believe 
it  not.  I  point  with  pride  to  their 
deeds  as  a  refutation  of  this  foul  asser- 
tion."" He  declared  that  the  Confede- 
rate armies  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
their  protection,  and  said: — "Greet 
them  with  the  willing  hands  of  fifty 
thousand  of  Kentucky's  bravest  sons. 
Their  advance  is  already  witli  you." 
Morgan's  men,  at  that  time,  really 
formed  the  advance  of  the  Confede- 
rate hosts,  whose  business  was  to  ter- 
rify the  Unionists  of  Kentucky,  re- 
cruit from  the  ranks  of  the  secession- 
ists, and  prepare  tlie  way  for  a  formi- 
dable invasion  by  Bragg. 

Morgan's  force  was  soon  increased  by  several  hundred  recruits  from  the 
young  men  of  Kentucky,  and  he  roamed  about  the  heart  of  the  State,  plun- 
dering and  destrovincf  with  very  little  molestation.  On  the  12th" 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Unionists  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnston  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  the  termination  of  the  Lebanon  branch  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway.  He  captured  the  place,  and  made  the 
commander  and  twenty-six  soldiers  and  Home  Guards  jirisoners.  His  raid 
Avas  so  raj^id  and  formidable  that  it  produced  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  State.  General  Bojde,  who  was  in  command  at  Louisville,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation' ordering;  every  able-bodied  man   to  "  take  arms,  and 

.  ...  ''  July  3. 

aid  in  repelling  the  marauders  ;"  and  directed  him,  if  he  did  not, 

to  remain  in  his  house  forty-eight  hours  under  the  penalty  of  being  shot  if 
found  out  of  it. 

Morgan  pressed  on  toward  the  Ohio.  On  the  14th  he  destroyed  the  long 
railway  bridge  between  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  laid  waste 
a  portion  of  the  track  of  the  Lexington  and  Louisville  railway,  and  the  tele- 
graph along  its  border.  Two  days  afterward'  he  led  his  entire 
force'  against  three  hundred  and  fifty  Home  Guards  at  Cynthi- 
ana, on  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati  railway,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Landrum.  These  maintained  a  severe  fight  with  the  guerrillas,  but  were 
overpowered  and  dispersed  after  losing  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-four 
wounded,  and  inflicting  a  loss  on  the  assailants  of  twenty-four  killed  and 
seventy-eight  wounded. 

Cincinnati    was    now  not    far    distant,    and   ^Morgan   cast    longmg   eyes 
toward  its  treasures  of  every  kind.     His  approach  had  inspired  it  and  its 


<:  July  17. 


'  Morgan's  force  was  now  abont  2.200  in  number,  and  was  composed  of  three  regiments,  comprising  Ken- 
tuckians,  Tenncssceans,  Georgians,  Mississippians,  Texans,  and  South  Carolinians. 
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neighbors  on  the  Kentucky  shore  with  terror,  and  its  capture  appeared 
to  be  probably  an  easy  task.  But  JNIorgan  went  no  farther  northward 
at  this  time,  for  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  Avith  a  superior  cavalry 
force,  was  on  his  track,  and  he  retreated  southward  by  way  of  Richmond, 
and  rested  at  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland,'  which,  Avith  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  was  captured  a  month  later"  by  nine  hundred 
roving  Confederates  under  Colonel  Woodward.*  Morgan's 
band,  on  the  retreat,  was  practically  nothing  but  a  marauding 
party,  everywhere  stealing  horses  and  robbing  stores,  Avithout  inquiring 
whether  their  plunder  belonged  to  friend  or  foe.  Other  marauding  bands, 
mostly  Kentuckians,  Avere  harassing  the  citizens  of  that  commouAvealth 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,'*  and  terror  prevailed  in  all  its  borders. 


a  A  tier.  19, 
1562. 


FOETIFICATION8    OF   THE   STATE-IIOITSE    AT   NASHVILLE.* 


Another  bold  leader  of  Confederate  horsemen  at  tliis  time  Avas  Brigadier- 
General  X.   B.  Forrest,^  Avlio  commanded  the  Second  Brigade    of  cavahn-. 

7  Ok 


1  See  paje  232. 

'^  The  garrison  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  Seventy-first  Ohio  regiment,  under  Colonel  Mason. 

'  At  about  this  time  guerrillas  entered  Henderson  (July  15),  on  tlie  Ohio  below  Louisville,  and  robbed  the 
hospital  there  of  its  blankets  and  othi-r  supplies.  Piloted  by  some  Indiana  traitors,  the  same  party  crossed  the 
river,  captured  the  hospital  at  the  village  of  Newburg  (July  21),  paroled  the  sick  found  there,  and  carried  away 
the  supplies.  A  few  d.ays  bef.ire,  some  guerrillas  dashed  into  Memphis,  c:ipture<l  the  militia  force  stationed 
there,  robbed  the  stores,  and  fled  with  their  plunder. 

*  This  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  the  front  of  the  Capitol  or  State-IIoupent  Nashville,  looking  toward 
the  Cumberland  below  the  city.  In  the  immediate  foreground  are  seen  the  earth-works  thrown  up  directly  in 
front  of  the  granite  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance,  and  near  the  group  of  three  persons  is  seen  the  platform 
for  cannon  at  an  angle  of  the  works.  The  fine  lamp-posts  and  lamps  seen  in  the  picture,  which  flank  the  ste[>s  at 
each  of  the  four  great  entrances,  are  made  of  iron,  the  group  of  figures  being  life-size  and  beautifully  modeled. 
A  portion  of  the  city  is  seen  below,  and  the  Cumberland  and  ranges  of  hills  beyond  in  the  distance.  This  was 
the  appearance  when  the  writer  made  the  sketc'.i.  iri  May,  1566. 

5  See  page  21S. 
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While  Morgan  was  spreading  consternation  in  Kentucky,  lie  Avas  operating 
as  boldly  in  the  heart  of  Tennessee,  and,  like  the  former,  was  preparing  the 
way  for  a  more  formidable  invasion.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  he 
suddenly  appeared  before  Murfreesboro',  below  Nashville,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,'  and  attacked  the  smaller  Xational  force  there  under  General 
T.  L.  Crittenden,  and  Colonel  W.  W.  Duffield  of  the  Ninth  Michigan.-  After 
a  severe  engagement  in  and  near  the  town,  the  Nationals  were  defeated,  and, 
with  their  leaders,  were  made  prisoners.  Forrest  seized  a  quantity  of  valu- 
able stores  and  decamped  with  his  booty  for  other  hostile  operations. 

Forrest's  appearance  so  near  Nashville  produced  much  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  that  city,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  post  by  fortitications  upon 
the  surrounding  hills  was  pushed  on  with  great  vigor  by  General  Nelson, 
who  was  in  command  there.  The  State-House  in  the  city  was  strongly  for- 
tified by  casting  up  earth-works  for  cannon  inimediately  around  it,  so  that  it 
became  a  powerful  citadel  overlooking  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  to  meet  an  expected  attack.  At 
the  same  time  the  guerrillas  were  bold.  They  made  raids  to  within  sight  of 
the  city,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  August  it  was  seriously  threatened. 
An  attempt  was  also  made"  by  some  guerrillas,  under  Woodward, 
who  captui'ed  Clarksville,  to  retake  Fort  Douelson,  then  held  by  "  ^"|/  ' 
a  part  of  the  Seventy-first  Ohio,  under  Major  J.  H.  Hart.  Wood- 
ward had  about  seven  hundred  men,  foot  and  horse.  He  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fort.  Hart  refused,  and  Woodward  made  an  attack.  He 
was  soon  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  fled  ;  while  the  Nationals  behind 
their  intrenchments  did  not  lose  a  man. 

AVhile  these  raids  were  agitating  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Bragg  Avas 
moving  with  a  x'lew  to  the  recovery  of  these  States.  He  and  Buell  had 
marched  in  nearly  parallel  lines  eastward  toward  Chattanooga,  the  former 
on  the  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  latter  south  of  it.  Bragg 
moved  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and 
won  the  race,  and  Avith  full  forty 
thousand  men  ho  turned  his  face  to- 
ward the  Ohio.  His  force  Avas  divided 
into  three  corps,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  W.  J.  Hardee,  Leonidas 
Polk,  and  E.  Kirby  Smith.  The 
latter  was  sent  to  KnoxA'ille,  and  the 
former  tAA'o  held  Chattanooga  and  its 
A'icinity.  Buell  disposed  his  army  in 
a  line  stretching  from  HuntsA'ille,  in 
Alabama,  to  IN^cMinnsville,  in  War- 
ren County,  Tennessee.  His  licad- 
qvuirtei's,  late  in  August,  Avere  at 
Huntsville,  and  General  Thomas  com- 
manded the  left  AvingatMcMinnsville. 

I  Forrest's  force  was  composed  of  one  regiment  each  from  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  two  from 
Georgia. 

''  The  National  force  was  composed  of  portions  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  and  Third  Minnesota  infantry  regi- 
ments, companies  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  and  Seventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  Hewitt's 
Kentucky  battery  ;  in  all  about  2,000  men. 


E.    KIRBY   SMITH 


50:1  INVASION   OF   KENTUCKY. 

So  lay  ,t]ic  opposing  armies  when  E.  Kirby  Smith  left  Knoxville,  and 
l)assing  through  Big  Creek  Gap  of  the  Cumberland  ^Mountains,  witli  about 
six  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  pene- 
trated Kentucky  by  way  of  Knox  County.  By  tliis  movement  he  so  com- 
pletely outflanked  and  imperiled  General  G.  W.  ^Morgan,  at  Cumberland 
Gap,'  that  the  latter  blew  up  the  works  there  and  fled  toward  the  Ohio 
harassed  nearly  all  the  way  by  seven  hundred  of  John  Morgan's  guerrillas. 

Smith's  troops  marched  rapidly  Avith  very  little  encumbrance,  and  sub- 
sisted most  of  the  Avay  over  the  mountain  region  upon  green  corn,  Avith  the 
anticipation  of  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  perhaps  reveling  in  the  luxuries  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 
His  cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  S.  Scott,  nine  hundred  strong,  led  the  invasion, 
and  scattered  among  the  people  a  proclamation,  telling  them  that  goocT- 
treatment  would  be  the  reward  of  good  behavior,  but  hanging  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  would  be  the  fate  of  every  man  Avho  should  fire  from  the 
woods  on  the  Confederate  troops. 

Smith's  course  was  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort,  at  Avhich  point  he  mi<>-ht 
choose  Louisville  or  Cincinnati  as  his  grand  objective  in  further  movements. 
His  invasion  caused  wide-spread  alarm  ;  and  to  Indiana  and  Ohio,  Avhere 
troops  Avere  in  readiness  for  the  field,  all  eyes  Avere  turned  for  poAver  to  roll 
back  the  fearful  tide.  Major-General  LcAvis  Wallace  had  just  been  assistino- 
Governor  Morton  in  raising  troops  in  Indiana.  He  oftered  to  command  a  regi- 
ment for  the  crisis,  and  one  Avas  given  him.  He  took  Avith  him  to  LouisAalle 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  and  oftered  his  services  to  General  Boyle,  Avhom  lie 
ranked.  They  Avere  accepted,  and  Avith  the  Sixty-sixth  he  hastened  to 
Lexington,  Avhere  he  Avas  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  there.  But  they 
were  too  fcAV.  He  called  for  more  from  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
they  hastened  to  his  standard  in  large  numbers,  for  he  Avas  exceedino-ly 
popular.  Leading  men  of  Kentucky  also  flocked  thither,  and  he  Avas  about 
to  move  forward  to  relieve  Morgan  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  confront  Smith 
Avith  men  full  of  the  most  glowing  enthusiasm,  when  he  Avas  suddenly  super- 
seded in  command  by  General  William  Nelson.  The  change  dampened  the 
ardor  of  the  troops,  especially  those  of  Indiana. 

MeauAvhile  Smith  moA^ed  rapidly  forward.  His  caA^alry  penetrated  to 
Richmond,  in  Madison  County,  fighting  and  routing  a  battalion  of  Union 
cavalry  at  London,  capturing  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  them,  and  repeating 
the  exploit  on  a  smaller  scale  at  other  places.  The  main  body  pushed  on 
Avith  celerity,  and  Avhen  ap])roaching  Bichmond  it  Avas  met  by  tlie  force 
organized  by  Wallace  and  then  commanded  by  General  ]\I.  D.  3Ianson,  for 
Nelson  had  not  arrived.  That  force  Avas  superior  to  Smith's  in  the  luunber 
of  its  men  and  Aveapons ;  but  it  Avas  largely  composed  of  rifAV  troops.  Yet 
Manson  pressed  forward  to  meet  the  iuA'ader,  They  came  in  col- 
lision a  little  beyond  Kogersville,"  and  a  severe  battle  Avas  fought 
for  three  hours,  Avheu  Manson  Avas  driven  back,  fighting  gallantly. 

At  this  juncture  Nelson  arrived  and  took  command,  and  half  an  hour 
aftei'Avard  his  troops  Avere  utterly  routed  and  scattered  in  all  dii-ections. 
Nelson  Avas   Avounded,   and  Manson  resumed  command  ;    but  the  day  A\'as 


a  AU2.  30. 
1S62. 


1  See  page  303. 
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lost.  Smith's  cavalry  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  ISTationals,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  tlieir  Avikl  flight.  The  disaster  M^as  terrible.  General  Manson,  hurt 
by  his  horse  falling  on  him,  Avas  made  a  prisoner :  a  ftxte  shared  by  several 
hundred  of  his  fello-\v-soldiers.  The  dispersion  of  his  force  was  complete, 
and  his  losses  very  heavy.'  Considering  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  their 
lack  of  discipline  (some  of  them  not  over  thirty  days  old  as  soldiers,  and 
many  who  had  not  yet  experienced  a  battalion-drill),  the  prowess  disj^layed 
by  them  in  The  Battle  of  Richmond  marked  it  as  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able engagements  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

The  elated  victors  pushed  on  to  Lexington,"  where  they  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  secessionists  of  that  stronghold  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
tucky.^ Their  apji roach  frightened  the  Legislature  (then  in  session)  "  ^,^^.^^'  . 
from  Frankfort.  They  adjourned  to  Louisville,  whither  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  and  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  treasure  from  the  banks  of 
Richmond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfoit  were  carried.  The  movement  was 
timel}^  for  Smith  tarried  but  little  anywhere  on  his  triumphal  march.  lie 
did  not  then  go  fiirther  toward  Frankfort,  however,  but  pushed  on  north- 
ward through  Paris  to  Cynthiana,  from  which  point  he  might  at  his  option, 
as  it  appeared,  strike  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.  The  former  city  seemed  to 
be  more  at  his  mercy,  and  he  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  confidently 
expecting  to  possess  himself  of  its  treasures  of  food,  clothing,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  invader  was  confronted  by  an  unexpected  force  near  Cincinnati. 
"When  Wallace  was  deprived  of  his  command  at  Lexington,  he  returned  to 
that  city.  "When  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  reached  there,  he 
was  ordered  to  Lexington  by  General  "Wright,  then  in  Louisville,  to  resume 
command  of  the  shattered  forces.  At  Paris  he  was  recalled  to  Cincinnati  to 
provide  for  its  defense,  and  half  an  hour  after  his  arrivaP  in  that 
city  he  issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  as  commander  of  that  and  "^^ ' 
the  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport  opposite,  in  Avhich  he  officially  informed 
tli^  inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  strong  force,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  these  towns  from  the  consequences  of  war  must  be  eifected 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens.  He  ordered  all  places  of  business 
to  be  closed,  and  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor, 
to  assemble  an  hour  afterward  in  convenient  public  ])laces,  to  be  organized 
for  work  on  intrenchments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.^  He  also  ordered 
the  ferry-boats  to  cease  running,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  three 
cities  just  named. 

This  was  a  bold,  startling,  but  necessary  measure,     Li  accordance  with 
the  principle  expressed  in  his  proclamation, — "  Citizens  for  the  labor — Sol- 

>  These  have  been  estimated  only.  There  were  no  full  oflicial  returns  inaile.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  equal  between  the  belligerents.  The  National  loss  was  estimated  at  about  o,0i)0.  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Manson  was  well  supported  in  the  struggle  by  General  Craft,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siese  of  Fort  Donelson.     See  page  215. 

^  Encouraged  by  their  fiiendly  demonstrations.  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Kentuckians,  assuring 
them  that  he  came  as  a  liberator,  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  Supremacy  Doctrine  of  the  Kesohitions  of  ITSiS.  He 
had  come,  he  said,  to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  bi/lieved  to  be  a  foul  aspersion,  that  Kentuckians  willingly  joined 
in  iin  attempt  to  subjugate  their  Southern  brethren.  Like  all  the  other  Confederate  leaders,  he  talked  about 
"the  Northern  hordes,"  who  were  treading  the  '•  sacred  soil  of  the  South." 

=  "This  labor,"  said  the  proclamation,  "ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the  undevsi<rned  trusts  and  believes  it 
will  bo  so.  Anyhow,  it  must  be  done.  The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited  ;  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 
The  principle  adopted  is,  Citizens  for  the  labor — Soldiers  for  the  battle." 
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Jiers  for  the  battle," — Wallace  had  demanded  the  services  of  all  able-bodied 
men.  The  response  was  Avonderful.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  liad  at 
his  command  an  army  of  workers  and  fighters  forty  thousand  strong.  While 
many  did  not  believe  that  danger  was  so  nigh/  all  confided  in  the  General, 
and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dickson's  bricrade  of  colored 
men,  and  the  "  Squii-rel  Hunters  "  from  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio,  streamed 
across  a  pontoon  bridge  that  had  been  erected  in  a  day  under  "Wallace's 


poxTon:;  nnioGE  at  cisciXN'ATi.' 


directions,  and  swarmed  upon  the  hills  ai'ound  Covington.  There  Avas  a 
most  stirring  and  picturesque  night-march  over  that  floating  bridge,  on 
which  tons  of  supplies  and  many  heavy  cannon  Avere  also  ])assing.  Within 
three  days  after  the  proclamation  AA'as  issued,  a  line  of  intrenchments,  ten 
miles  in  length  and  semicircular  in  form,  AA-as  throAvn  up,  extending  fi-om  the 
river  bank  above  Cincinnati  to  the  river  bank  below  it,  Avell  armed  and 
fully  manned.^  Steamers  had  been  suddenly  converted  into  gun-boats,  and 
the  river  aboA'e  and  below  the  pontoon  bridge  Avas  patroled  Ijy  a  large  num- 
ber of  them. 

The  Avork  for  protection,  so  promptly  commenced  and  Aigorously  carried 
forward,  Avas  scarcely  completed  Avhcn  General  lleatli,  Avith  full  fii'teen  thou- 
sand of  Smith's  invading  troops  (whose  ranks  had  been  swelled  by  volun- 

'  "If  the  enemy  should  not  come,  after  all  this  fuss.'"  said  a  doubting  friend  to  the  General,  '-you  will  \- 
ruined." — "  A'cry  well,"  he  responded ;  "  but  they  will  come,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  this  same  fuss 
has  caused  them  to  think  better  of  it." 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  passajre  of  the  troops  over  the  pontoon  bridL-e  at  Cincinnati  on  the  night  of  tlie  Sd  <.t 
September.  ],S62.  The  bridge  was  laid  .along  the  line  of  tlie  Suspension  Bridge  since  erected.  The  unfinisbeil 
piers  of  that  bridge  are  seen  oa  each  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  picture. 

'  The  principal  work  was  nane>l  Fort  Mitcliel,  in  honor  of  the  brave  coinman:!er  and  philosopher  then  i:i 
the  army. 
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tcers  from  among  the  Kentucky  secessionists),  appeared.     He  was  astounded 
and   alarmed  by   the  preparations  to  receive  him,  and  retreated  in  haste" 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  dismayed  and 
disheartened.     When  the  danger  was  averted,  Wallace  led  several     "fLi  "' 
of  the   volunteer  companies   back  to  Cincinnati,  where  he   was 
"•rected  with  the  huzzas  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
deliverer,^  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  public  honors  suggested  by  a  sense  of 
gi-atitude." 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  against  Cincinnati,  Smith  turned  his  flxce  toward 
Louisville.  He  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  day  when  Heath  fled  from  before  Wallace's  lines.'     Tlicre 

.  .  .  .  '  St'pt.  12. 

he  organized  a  city  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  tell- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  they  must  join  his  standard  or  be  considered  his 
enemies.     Here  he  awaited  an  opportunity  to  join   his  forces  to  those  of 
Bragg,  which  for  alfnost  three  weeks  had  been  moving  northward. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Harrison,  just  above  Chattanooga, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five  of  cavalry, 
and  forty  guns.  Louisville  was  his  destination.  He  pushed  forward  among 
the  rugged  mountains  around  the  Sequatchec  Valley,  that  lie  well  eastward 
of  Nashville,  and,  sending  out  a  strong  cavalry  force  toward  BuelPs  left  at 
McMinnsville  as  a  feint,  had  fairly  flanked  that  leader's  army,  gained  his 
rear,  and  was  well  on  his  way  toward  the  Cumberland  before  the  latter  had 
fairly  penetrated  the  Confederate  general's  designs. 

The  cavalry  movement  toward  McMinnsville  resulted  in  a  serious'fight 
near  there.  The  horsemen  were  under  General  Forrest,  Avho  for  several 
days  had  been  hovering  around  Lebanon,  Xashville,  and  Murfreesboro',  and 
finally,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  30th  of  August,  appeared  a  short  distance 
from  McMinnsville,  making  their  way  toward  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Murfreesboro',  to  cut  off  Buell's  communications.  Colonel  E.  P.  Fyffe,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ohio,  was  ordered  to  take  three  regiments  and  prevent  the  threat- 
ened disaster.  With  his  own  regiment  in  advance,  and  the  Seventeenth  and 
Fifty-eighth  Indiana  following,  he  pressed  forward  five  miles  in  sixty  minutes, 
through  Avoods,  fields,  and  creeks,  and  soon  afterward,  when  nine  miles  from 
his  starting-place,  encountered  the  foe,  fifteen  hundred  strong.  After  a  short 
struggle  the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  driven  in  such  haste  and  confu- 
sion that  they  left  every  encumbrance  behind  them.  Fyffe's  troops  were  of 
General  T.  J.  Wood's  division,  and  were  highly  complimented  by  that  com- 
mander in  a  general  order. 

Supposing  Bragg   Avas  aiming   at  Xashville,  Buell  now   took  measures 

'  Wallace  issued  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Covington,  and  Xewport,  commending  their 
alacrity,  fortitude,  and  bravery.  "The  most  commercial  of  people,"'  he  said,  "you  snbmitted  to  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  bnsiness,  and  without  a  murmur  adopted  my  prinei[)le^' Citizens  for  labor — Soldiers  for  battle.'  In 
comina:  times,  strangers  viewing  the  worlds  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Covington  will  ask,  'Who  built  those 
intrenchments  ?'  You  can  answer,  'We  built  them.'  If  they  ask,  'Who  guarded  them?'  you  can  reply,  'Wo 
helped  in  thousands.'  If  they  iminire  the  result,  your  answer  will  be,  '  The  enemy  came  .and  looked  at  them,  and 
stole  away  in  the  night.'  " 

2  On  the  17th  of  October  followins,  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  publicly  expressed  their  gratitude  to  Wal- 
lace for  his  services  rendered  to  the  city  in  its  hour  of  peril ;  and  on  the  1-lth  of  March,  1SC3,  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio,  by  joint  resolutions,  thanked  him  for  "the  signal  service  he  had  rendered  the  country  at  l.nrge  "  in  the 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  '■  for  the  promptness,  energy,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  organizing  the 
forces,  planning  the  defense,  and  executing  the  movements  of  soldiers  and  citizens  under  his  command  at  Cin- 
cinnati, which  prevented  the  rebel  f<irces  under  Kirhy  Smith  from  desecrating  the  free  soil  of  our  noble  State." 
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A   RAILWAY   6T0CKADE. 


a  Sept.  1862. 


accordingly.  lie  pushed  his  army  forward  to  Lebanon  to  cover  it ;  but  was 
soon  sutisHcd,  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  tliat  liis  opponent  was  pressing 
toward  Louisville,  and  was  threatening  the  main  line  of  supplies  for  Buell's 
army,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway.  At  assailable  points  on  this 
^    _  ^:-.s;sss^ ,  important  highway  he  posted 

troops  as  soon  as  jiossible, 
and  had  strong  stockades 
built  for  its  protection. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland at  Carthage,  east- 
ward of  Lebanon,  entered 
Kentucky  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  made  his  head-' 
quarters  at  Glasgow,  the  capital  of  Barren  County,  where  a  railway  connects 
with  that  between  Nashville  and  Louisville.  Breckenridge  had  been  left  in 
Tennessee  with  a  large  force  of  all  arms,  to  retard  Buell  and  invest  Nash- 
ville, then  garrisoned  by  the  divisions  of  Thomas,  Negley,  and  Palmer,  under 
the  command  of  Genei'al  Thomas. 

Bragg's  advance   under  General  J.  R.  Chalmers,  about  eight  thousand 

strong,  with  seven  guns,  pushed  on  toward  Louisville,  and  on  the 

Uth,"  two  brigades'  of  the  division  of  the  Kentucky  traitor,  S.  B. 

Buckner,  under  General  Duncan,  of  Mississippi,  encountered  a  little  more 

than  two  thousand  Na- 

tionai      troops,     under 

Colonel  T.  J.  Wilder,^ 

at  Murafordsville,  where 

the  railway  crosses  the 

Green  River,  and  where 

a  stockade  and  strong 

earth-works    had    been 

hastily  constructed    on 

the   south   side  of  the 

stream  and  on  each  side 

of   the    road.     Duncan 

arrived     on     Saturday 

evening,  and  demanded 

an    unconditional    sur- 

T  Ti  r  1  FORTIFICATIONS    AT   MUMFOKDSVILLE. 

render.     It  was  refused, 

and  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning*  the  Confederates  drove  in 

'  Sept.  14.     ^j^^  National  pickets.     A  battle  'began  in  earnest  at  dawn,  and 

raged  for  about  five  hours,  when  four  hundred  of  the  Fiftieth  Indiana,  under 

Colonel  C.  L.  Dunham,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison.     The  assailants  were 

repulsed  with  heavy  loss.^ 

Assured  of  final  success,  the  Confederates  remained  quiet  xmtil  the  16th, 

1  Composed  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  troops. 

-  These  consisted  of  about  200  recruits  of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana,  and  Sixty-seyenth  and  Eighty-ninth  of 
the  same  State,  ami  one  eonipiny  cairh  of  the  Eighteenth  Itegulars.  of  cavalry,  and  of  the  Louisville  Provost 
Guards.  Their  cruns  consL^itcd  of  three  I'i-pounilers  and  a  3-inch  rilled  cannon,  under  Lieutenant  Mason.  The 
Thirteenth  Indiana  and  Thirty-thii-d  Kentucky  batteries  were  also  there  and  in  position. 

3  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Stephen  Bowers,  chaplain  of  the  Sixty -seventh  Indiana,  for  the  above  plan  of 
the  fortifications,  and  also  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  atfair  we  arc  cousideriog. 
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when  a  large  portion  of  Bragg's  main  body,  under  General  (Bishop)  Polk, 
appeared  upon  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  the 
National  eamp,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  Wilder  had  been 
re-enforced  by  two  regiments  (Sixtieth  and  Eighty-fourth  Indiana),  but 
opposed'the  invaders  with  only  four  thousand  eifeetive  men.  He  sustained 
a  severe  fight  nearly  all  day,  hoping  Buell,  then  at  Bowling  Green,  would 
send  him  promised  relief  But  relief  did  not  come ;  and  when,  at  sunset,  the 
demand  for  a  surrender  was  repeated,  and  Wilder  counted  forty-five  cannon 
in  position  to  attack  his  little  force,  he  called  a  council  of  officers.  It  was 
agreed  that  further  resistance  would  produce  a  useless  sacrifice  of 
life.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  mornino-"  Wilder  surrendered,  and  his      "  ,^''1'  '' 

■^_  '  1S62. 

troops  marched  out  at  six  o'clock  with  all  the  honors  of  war.' 

Bragg  was  greatly  elated  by  this  event,  and,  counting  largely  on  the 
usual  tardiness  of  Buell,  as  Lee  had  done  on  that  of  McClellan,  he  felt 
assured  of  soon  making  his  head-quarters  in  Louisville,  or,  at  least,  of  plun- 
dering rich  Kentucky  as  much  as  he  desired.  On  the  18th  he  issued  a 
proclamation  from  Glasgow,  in  which  he  repeated  the  declarations  of  his 
subordinates,  that  the  Confederate  Ai-my  had  come  as  the  liberators  of  Ken- 
tuckians  "  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler,"  and  "  not  as  conquerors  or 
despoilers.  Your  gallant  Buckner,"  he  said,  "leads  the  van;  Marshall 
[Humphrey]  is  on  the  right ;  while  Breckenridge,  dear  to  us  as  to  you,  is 
advancing  with  Kentucky's  valiant  sons'  to  receive  the  honor  and  applause 
due  to  tlieir  heroism."  He  told  them  that  he  must  have  supplies  for  his 
army,  but  tha*  they  should  be  fairly  paid  for  -^  and  he  appealed  to  the  women 
of  Kentucky  for  encouragement,  assuring  them  that  he  had  come  as  a  chival 
rous  knight-errant  to  succor  them  from  "fear  of  loathsome  prisons  or  insult 
ing  visitations  "  thereaftei-.  "  Let  your  enthusiasm  have  free  rein,"  he  said. 
"  Buckle  on  the  armor  of  your  kindred — your  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers — 
and  scoff"  with  shame  him  who  would  prove  i-ecreant  in  his  duty  to  you,  his 
country,  and  his  God." 

From  Mumfordsville  Bragg's  troops  moved  northward  wfthout  opposi- 
tion, and,  on  the  1st  of  October,  formed  a  junction  Avith  those  of  Kirby 
Smith,  at  Frankfort,  where  they  ])erformed  the  force  of  making  Richard 
Hawes,  formerly  a  Congressman,  "  Provisional  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky."* At  the  same  time  Bragg's  plundering  bands  Avere 
scouring  the  State  under  the  "provisional"  administration  of  bayonets, 
dashing  up  sometimes  almost  to  Louisville,  and  driving  away  southward 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  mimerous  trains,  bearing  in  the  same 
direction  bacon  and  breadstuff's  of  every  kind.  In  every  town  the  goods  of 
merchants  were  taken,  and  worthless  Confederate  scrip  given  in  exchange.^ 

1  Report  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Wilder,  September  ISth,  1S62.  Wilder  reported  his  entire  loss  dnrinir  the  siesre  at 
thirty-seven  killed  and  wounded.  "The  enemy,"  he  said,  "admit  a  loss  of  714  killed  and  wounded  on  Sunday 
alone." 

-  It  is  notorious  that  Brag5,who  was  a  supple  instrument  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  his  special  favorite  on 
that  account,  had  not  the  means,  nor  manifested  the  least  intention  to  pay  fur  any  thin^.  When,  a  little  later,  he 
retreated  from  Kentucky,  he  plundered  the  reiiion  throu^'h  wliich  he  i>assed  of  cattle,  horses,  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  that  came  in  his  way,  without  inquiring  wliether  he  toolc  from  friends  or  foes,  or  offering'  even 
promises  of  remuneration.  The  invasions  of  Kirby  Smith  and  Eraxton  Bras;;  were  plundering  raids,  like  John 
Morgan's,  on  a  greater  scale.  It  was  the  wealth  of  Kentucky,  and  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  they 
marched  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  secure,  and  not  the  hope  of  suljjugation  or  permanent  occui»atiou. 

^  The  Lexington  Observer,  in  an  article  on  the  amount  of  plunder  carried  away  by  the  marauders,  says,  the 
Jiichmond  Examiner  was   not  far  wrong  when  it  said  that  "the  wagon-train  of  supplies  broUirlitout  of  IZen- 
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Regarding  Kentucky  as  a  part  of  the  Confederacy,  for  her  professed  repre- 
sentatives Avere  in  the  "  Congress "  of  the  conspirators  at  Richmond,  the 
conscription  act  was  enforced  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  so 
the  insane  policy  of  "  neutrality,"  which  had  brought  the  war  into  Kentucky, 
yielded  its  fruit  of  wide-spread  distress,  until  the  whole  people  held  out 
their  hands  imploringly  to  the  National  Government,  which  many  of  them 
had  affected  to  despise,  begging  for  deliverance  from  Buckner  and  Brccken- 
ridge,  and  other  native  and  foreign  "  liberators." 

To  that  cry  for  help  Buell  responded,  but  in  a  manner  tliat  seemed  to  the 
imi^atient  loyalists  and  suifering  Kentuckians  almost  as  if  he  was  in  league 
with  Bragg  for  the  punishment  of  that  Commonwealth.  He  left  Nashville 
on  the  loth  of  September,  and  made  his  Avay  to  Louisville,  iu  an  apparent 
race  with  Bragg  for  that  city.  lie  won  it  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  but 
all  that  time  his  opponent  was  gathering  in  the  spoils  he  came  for  without 
hindrance.  The  Government  was  dissatisfied,  and  relieved  Buell,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  liis  general  officers  he  was  reinstated,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  should  take  immediate  measures  for  driving  the  marauders  from 
Kentucky.  Buell's  army  was  then  about  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
while  Bragg  had  not  more  than  sixty-five  thousand,  including  Kirby  Smith's 
troops. 

Buell  turned  toward  his  opponent  on  the  1st  of  October.  His  army  Avas 
arranged  in  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Gilbert,  Crit- 
tenden, and  McCook.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  was  Buell's  second 
in  command,'  had  charge  of  the  right  Aving.  It  moved  over  «i  broad  space, 
its  right  under  the  immediate  command  of  Crittenden,  marching  by  way  of 
Sheplicrdsville  toward  Bardstown,  to  attack  Bragg's  main  force,  and  the 
remainder  movino-  more  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort.  The  ric^ht  soon  began 
to  feel  the  Confederates.  Bragg  fell  slowly  back  to  Springfield,  impeding 
Buell  as  much  as  possible  by  skirmishing,  that  his  supply-trains  might  get  a 
good  start  toward  Tennessee. 

At  Sprin^ield  Buell  heard  that  Kirby  Smith  had  evacuated  Frankfort 

and  crossed  the  Kentucky  River,  and  that  Bragg  was  moving  to  concentrate 

his  forces  at  HarrodslTurg  or  Perryville.     He   at  once  ordered  the  central 

division  of  his  army,  under  Gilbert,  to  march  on  the  latter  place  : 

"Oct,  ISC'2.  -  '  ^ 

and,  toward  the  evening  of  the  Tth,"  the  head  of  the  column, 
under  General  R.  B.  Mitchell,  fell  in  Avith  a  lieaA'y  force  of  Confederates 
Avdthin  five  miles  of  Perryville,  di-awn  up  in  liattle  order.  These  Avere 
pressed  back  about  three  miles  Avithout  fighting,  Avhen  General  Sheridan's 
division  Avas  ordered  up  to  a  position  on  heights  near  Doctor's  Creek,_  and 
General  Schoepff's  Avas  held  in  reserA^e.  When  these  dispositions  for  battle 
were  completed  it  Avas  nightfall. 

Buell  Avas  Avith  Gilbert.     Expecting  a  battle  in  the  morning,  he  sent  for 

tucky  by  General  Kirby  Smith  was  40  miles  long,  and  brousht  a  million  of  yards  of  jeans,  -n-itU  a  large  amount 
of  clothing,  boots  and  shoos,  and  two  hundred  wa-.'on-loads  of  bacon,  0,000  b.irrels  of  jxjrk,  1,500  mules  and 
horses,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine."  This  was  a  very  small  jiortion  of  the  proi)erty  swept  out  of  the  St;ite  during 
this  raid.  Seventy-four  thousand  j-ards  of  jeans  were  stolen  from  one  establishment  in  Frankfort,  and  one  per- 
son in  Le.xington  was  plundered  of  jeans  and  linseys  valued  at  .^106,00).  "  For  four  weeks,"  said  the  Observer, 
"while  the  Confederates  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Le.xington,  a  train  of  cars  was  running  daily  southward,  carry- 
ing away  property  taken  from  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time  huge  wagon-trains  were  continually  moving 
for  the  same  purpose." 

'  Placed  in  that  position  on  the  1st  of  September. 
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the  flank  corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook  to  close  up  on  his  right  and  left, 
and,  if  possible,  surround  the  foe.  A  great  drouth  was  then  prevailing,  and 
the  necessity  for  making  a  circuitous  iftarch  to  find  water  caused  half  a  day's 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  Crittenden.  Meanwhile  Bragg,  perceiving  the  threat- 
ened peril,  had  begun  to  retreat.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  exit  of  his 
plunder-trains  from  the  State,  and  when  informed  of  the  delay  of  Crittenden, 
he  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once  to  the  other  corps,  and,  if  successful,  to 
fall  upon  the  delayed  one  on  its  arrival,  or  retreat  with  his  spoils.  His 
troops  then  consisted  of  five  divisions;  two  under  Hardee,  and  one  each 
under  Anderson,  Cheatham,  and  Buckner :  the  whole  immediately  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Polk.  Smith  was  retreating  farther  to  the  (^ast, 
taking  with  him  the  "  Provisional  Government "  in  the  person  of  poor 
"  Governor  "  Hawes,  and  Withers  had  been  sent  to  assist  him. 

There  was  a  sharp  engagement  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
Confederates  attempted  to  repel  the  brigade  of  Colonel  D.  McCook,'  of 
Sheridan's  division,  which  Gilbert  had  ordered  forwai'd,  accompanied  by 
Barnett's  battery  and  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry,  to  occupy  high  ground, 
and  to  secure  a  watering-place.  A  desultory  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when,  just  as  General  R.  B.  Mitchell's  division  was 
getting  into  line  of  battle  on.  the  right  of  the  eminence  occupied  by  McCook, 
the  Second  Missoiari,  of  Pea  Ridge  fame,-  with  the  Fifteenth  Missouri  as  a 
support,  came  to  McCook's  aid.  The  Confederates  were  quickly  repulsed 
and  driven  back  into  the  woods,  heavily  smitten  on  the  flank  by  the  Second 
Mhinesota  battery.  In  this  engagement  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  performed  gallant  service.  Thus  ended  the  jireliminary  battle  of 
that  eventful  day. 

Mitchell  and  Sheridan  were  ordered  to  advance  and  hold  the  groxTud 
until  the  two  flank  corps  should  arrive.  The  head  of  that  of  McCook,  under 
General  Rousseau,  moving  up  from 
Macksville,  on  the  Harrodsburg  road, 
reached  a  designated  point  on  Gil- 
bert's left  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  two  of  McCook's  three 
divisions  (Rousseau's  and  Jackson's) 
were  present,  that  of  Sill  having  been 
sent  toward  Frankfoit.  Rousseau  ad- 
vanced with  his  cavalry  to  secure  the 
position,  and  the  batteries  of  Loomis 
(Michigan)  and  Simonson  (Indiana) 
were  planted  in  commanding  positions, 
when  a  reconnoissance  Avas  ordered  to 
Chaplin's  Creek,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining, if  possible,  a  better  position, 
where  water  for  the  troops  might  be 
had.  This  was  done,  and  when  Mc- 
Cook returned  to  his  command,  at  about  noon,  his  batteries  were  engaged  in 


LOVKI.L  ir.    EOUSSBAU. 


'  Composed  of  the  Eit'hty-fiftli.  Eighty-sixth,  and  One  nundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Illiiioi?,  and  Fifty-second 


Ohio. 


2  See  page  250. 
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an  ineffectual  duel  with  those  of  the  Confederates.  He  ordered  their  com- 
manders to  save  their  ammunition,  and  seeing  no  enemy  in  force,  and  having 
no  apprehensions  of  a  battle  until  he  should  offer  one,  he  proceeded  to  the 
ritcht  of  his  line. 

The  foe  was  even  then  coming  stealthily  upon  him.  Cheatham's  division, 
well  masked,  had  stolen  up  to  McCook's  left,  which  was  composed  chiefly 
of.  raw  troops,  under  General  Terrell,  of  Major-Generul  James  S.  Jackson's 
division,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  them  in  flank,  with  horrid  yells.  By  a 
bullet  of  their  first  volley  Jackson  was  instantly  killed,'  and  tl;e  raw  and 
vastly  outnumbered  brigade  of  Terrell  broke  and  fled  in  utter  confusion, 
leav.ing  most  of  the  guns  of  Parsons's  battery  as  trophies  for  the  victors.  Li 
an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops  Terrell  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  that 
niHit. 

Fierce  indeed  Avas  this  charge,  and  when  Terrell's  force  melted  f^way  the 
Confederates  fell  with  equal  fury  upon  Kousseau's  division,  standing  ready 
and  firmly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  receive  it.  An  attempt  to  flank  and 
destroy  Rousseau's  left  was  gallantly  met  by  Starkweather's  l)rigade,  and 
the  batteries  of  Bush  and  Stone,  who  maintained  the  position  for  nearly 
three  hours,  until  tlie  ammunition  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  Bush's  battery  had  lost  thirty-five  horses.  The  guns  were 
drawn  back  a  little,  and  the  infimtry,  after  retiring  for  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, I'esumed  their  place  in  the  line,  not  far  from  liussell's  house. 

Meanwhile  Rousseau's  center  and  right,  held  respectively  by  the  brigades 
of  Colonels  L.  A.  Harris  and  W.  H.  Lytle,  had  fought  stubbornly,  repelling 
attack  after  attack  led  by  Bragg  in  person,  but  losing  ground  a  little,  when 
the  Confederates  made  a  despei-ate  charge  upon  Lytle's  front,  and  hurled 
back  his  brigade  with  heavy  loss.  Lytle  was  Avounded,  as  he  supjjosed 
mortally,  and  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  field.  This  opened  the  way  for 
the  victors  to  Gilbert's  flank,  held  by  Mitchell  and  Sheridan,  AA'hose  front 
had  been  for  a  short  time  engaged.  And  now  the  true  mettle  of  Sheridan, 
so  tried  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  afterward,  Avas  proven.  He  held  the 
key  point  of  the  Union  position,  and  Avas  determined  to  keep  it.  In  the 
morning  he  had  driven  the  foe  out  of  sight,  and  had  just  repelled  an  assault 
on  his  front,  Avhen  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the  triumj^hant  force  Avliich 
had  throAvn  back  Rousseau's  right.  He  quickly  turned  his  guns  upon  them, 
and  was  fighting  gallantly,  Avhen  Mitchell  pushed  up  Carlin's  brigade  to  the 
support  of  Sheridan's  right.  This  force  charged  at  the  double  quick,  broke 
the  line  of  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them  through  Perryville  to  the  pro- 
tection of  batteries  on  the  blufls  beyond. - 

In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Gooding  had  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  McCook.  Forming  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,  it  fought 
with  great  persistence  for  tAvo  hours  against  odds,  and  losing  full  one-third 
of  its  number,^  Avith  its  commander,  Avhose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  made 
prisoner.     It  Avas  not  until  about  this  time  (four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 

1  General  Jackson  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  tlic  Sicon.l  Kintiu-ky  District,  having  been  chosen  by  a 
very  large  majority  over  liis  secession  opponent  in  ISGI. 

*  111  this  charge  the  Nationals  ca[)ture(i  fifteen  heavily  loadeil  ammunition  wagons,  two  caissons  with  llieir 
horses,  and  a  train-guard  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men. 

'  The  brig.nde  numbered  only  1,423,  and  lost  549,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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that  Buell  was  aware  that  a  battle  of  much  account — really  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  war,  in  proportion  to  numbers  engaged — had  been 
in  progress.  It  had  been  raging  for  several  hours,  when  he  received  from 
McCook  a  request  for  re-enforcements.'  Buell  at  once  sent  them,  and  also 
orders  for  Crittenden,  who  was  approaching,  to  hurry  forward.  The  latter 
was  too  late  to  engage  decisively  in  the  conflict,"  which  ended  at  dark,  when 
the  Confederates,  who  had  chosen  their  position  for  battle,  were  repulsed  a)> 
all  points.  So  ended  the  destructive  Battle  of  Peiikyville,  or  Chaplin's 
Hills,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.^  Preparations  were  made  by  the  Nationals 
for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  in  the  morning.  Gilbert  and  Crittenden  moved 
early  for  that  purpose,  but  during  the  night  the  Confederates  had  retired  in 
haste  to  Ilarrodsburg,  where  Bragg  was  joined  by  Kirby  Smith  and  General 
Withers,  and  all  fled  toward  East  Tennessee,  leaving  twelve  hundred  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  at  Ilarrodsburg,  and  abandoning  at  various  points 
about  twenty-five  thousand  barrels  of  pork.^  The  retreat  was  conducted  by 
General  Polk,  and  covered  by  the  cavalry  of  the  active  General  Wheeler. 
They  fled  into  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Danville,  Stanford,  Crab  Orchard, 
and  Mount  Vernon,  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  Buell's  army  to  Rock 
Castle  River,  in  Rock  Castle  County, 
A  division  of  Crittenden's  corps 
was  pushed  on  as  fixr  as  Wild  Cat 
and  London,  and  then  returned  to 
Columbia,  Avhen  the  main  army 
was  put  in  motion  for  Nashville, 
under  General  Thomas,  and  Buell 
went  to  Louisville.^  The  Govern- 
ment was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  this  campaign  against 
Bragg"  that  Buell  was  relieved  of 
command,"  and  jNIajor- 
General  Rosecrans,  who 
substantial 


a  Oct.  sn, 

1S62. 


had      won 

victories  in  Mississippi,  was  put  in 

his  place.     Then  the  designation  of 

the    Army    of    the     Ohio,    which 

Buell  had  commanded,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Anmj  of  the   Cumher- 

Ici  d. 
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1  See  General  Buell's  Report  to  General  Ilalleck,  October  10,  1SC2. 

-  Wai'ner's  brigade  of  Crittenden's  corps  went  into  action  on  Mitchell's  risrlit  .jnstat  the  close. 

3  Buell  reported  his  effective  force  which  advanced  on  Perryville,  5S,000,  of  whom  22,()lt()  were  raw  troops. 
Tie  reported  a  loss  in  this  battle  of  4,348,  of  wlioni  916  were  killed,  2.943  wounded,  and  4S9  niissiiiir.  Among  the 
killed  were  Generals  .Jackson  and  Terrell,  and  Colonel  George  Webster,  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Ohio,  who  com- 
manded a  brigade.  The  Confederate  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Nationals  in 
number.     Bragg  claimed  to  have  captured  fifteen  guns  and  four  hundred  prisoners. 

4  So  much  property  was  abandoned  on  the  way,  or  destroyed  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Conf.-derates  to 
carry  it  with  them,  that  it  is  probable  they  lost  more  in  the  way  of  outfit,  waste  of  horses  and  mules,  and  the 
necessary  expenses,  than  they  gained  by  this  i;reat  plundering  raid. 

=■  Reports  of  Generals  Buell  and  Bragg,  and  their  subordinate  officers.  Supplemental  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  W.ar,  volume  II. 

^  The  Confederates  were  equally  disappointed,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  cff-oi-t  on  the  part  of  Bragg,  but 
because  of  the  absence  of  demonstrations  of  a  general  feeling  in  Kentucky  in  favor  of  the  conspirators.  It  w.as 
supposed  that  on  the    appearance  of  a    large    force    like   that   of  Kirby  !?niith,   or  the   n;ain   army   under 
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We  have  said  that  Rosecrans  had  won  substantial  victories  in  Mississippi. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

"When  Halleck  was  called  to  Washington  City,  as  Ave  have  observed, 
General  Grant  was  left  in  command  of  liis  old  army,  and  of  the  district  of 
West  Tennessee,  with  enlarged  powers.'  General  Pope  was  called  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  General  Rosecrans,  who  had  gained  fame  in  Western  Virginia, 
was  placed  in  command  of  that  leader's  forces,  under  Grant,  to  occupy 
ISTorthern  Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  eastward 
to  Tuscumbia.  His  division  was  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi^ 
with  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 

From  June  until  September  there  were  not  many  stirring  military  events 
in  the  region  of  Grant's  command,  excepting  such  as  were  connected  Avith 
guerrilla  operations,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reorganize  and  discipline 
liis  troops.  So  well  had  he  disposed  of  his  forces,  and  kept  himself  informed 
of  the  positions  and  numbers  of  the  Confederates  by  continual  cavalry  recon- 
noissances,  that  he  was  able,  Avitliout  much  danger  to  his  district,  to  send 
troops,  under  orders  from  Washington,  to  Louisville,  to  the  aid  of  Biiell, 
while  the  latter  was  operating  against  Bragg  and  Smith,  Avhen  moving  toward 
Kentucky,  This  weakening  of  his  forces  tempted  the  Confederates  in  Mis- 
sissippi, under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn,'-  to  move  toward  the  Tennessee 
River  at  tlie  beginning  of  September ;  not,  however,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  vigilant  Grant,  who  was  prepared  to  meet  them. 

When  Bragg  moved  northward,  supposing  Rosecrans  was  crossing  the 
Tennessee  in  pursuit,  in  conjunction  Avith  Buell,  lie  ordered  Price  to  folloAV. 
The  latter,  preparatory  to  such  moA^ement,  first  sent  a  heaA'y  caA'alry  force, 
under  General  Armstrong,  to  cut  Gi-ant's   communications  and   prepare  the 
Avay  for  getting  between  him  and  Buell,  and  to  operate  on  the  latter's  flank 
and  rear  Avhile  Brau'o;  Avas  movins:  into  Kentuckv.     Armstrontj  advanced 
boldly,  Avith  OA^er  Aa'c  thousand  horsemen,  to  strike  the  Union  forces  at  Boli- 
var, in  Tennessee,  and  sever  the  railway  there.     He  Avas  repulsed" 
""^"Igq^**'      by  less  than  one  thousand  men,  vmder  Colonel  Leggett.     On  the 
following  day  he  approached  Jackson,  and  Avas  again  repulsed. 
This  Avas  repeated  on  the  1st  of  September  at  Britton's  Lane,  after  a  battle 


Brags,  there  would  be  a  general  uprising  in  Kentucky  that  would  swell  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  to  a  volume 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sweep  trium|)hantly  the  rich  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  bear  back  to 
the  Tennessee,  and  beyond,  food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  the  Confederate  armies  for  a  year.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  slaveholding  region  around  Lexington,  the  people  with  whom  the  Invaders  came  in  con- 
tact were  either  generally  passive  or  openly  hostile  :  and  so  manifest  was  this  feeling,  that  thousands  of  those 
who  had  joined  the  marnuders  dared  not  remain  in  the  State,  but  fled  with  them,  and  became  bur<lens<mie  con- 
sumers of  food.  As  in  Maryland,  so  in  Kentucky,  the  people  generally  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
conspirators,  who  were  confused  and  greatly  disheartened  by  the  dis;ippointment  of  all  their  calculations  of 
aid  from  these  two  powerful  border  States.  Pollard,  the  Confederite  historian,  said  (ii.  1C-)  that  "the  South 
was  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  manifestations  of  public  sentiment  in Kentuck,y,"  and  that  "the exhibitions  of 
sympathy"  were  "meager  and  sentimental,  and  amounted  to  little  practical  aid"  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
"  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  no  subject  was  at  once  more  dispiriting  and  perplexing  to  the  South  than  the  cautions  and 
nnmaidy  reception  given  to  our  armies,  both  in  Kentucky  and  in  Maryland."  He  attributed  it  to  a  "  dread  of 
Yankee  vengeance  and  a  love  of  property,"  and  expressed  the  belief  that  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
"Southern  cause"  in  those  States  were  made  with  no  higher  motive  than  "seltish  calculation." 
1  See  i)age  29G. 

=  When  about  to  march  for  Kentuck)%  Bragg  informed'  Van  Dorn  .and  Price  of  his  movement,  and  that  he 
J.        30        should  leave  to  them  "  the  enemy  in  AVest  Tennessee."     A^an  Dorn  had  then  established   hatte- 
"'  ries  at  Port  Hudson,  secured  the  mouth  of  the  Ued  Piver,  and  the  navigation  of  the   Mississippi 

to  Vicksburg,  and.  being  at  liberty  to  devote  more  time  to  the  northern  portion  of  his  department,  he  took  posi- 
tion, accordingly,  not  far  south  of  Grand  Junction. 
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of  four  hours  with  lUhiois  troops,  under  Colonel  Dennis.     Armstrong  fled, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

Grant  promptly  informed  Rosecrans,"  then  at  Tuscumbia,  of  this  raid. 
The  latter  hastened  to  luka,  a  little  village  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railway,  in  Tishamingo  County,  Mississippi,  a  place  of 
summer  resort,  on  account  of  its  healthfulness,  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  and  especially  for  its  fine  mineral  springs, 
large  amount  of  stores  had  been  gathered.  Leaving  the  post  in  charge  of 
Colonel  II.   C.  Mur-  ^  ^._^.  ,.^^    .  ^^ 

phy,  of  the  Eighth  ^^^fdl^-^'"^-    ^"^S^P^'^-^'^^'^^',   V 

Wisconsin,  Avith  or-  ^^"^     ^-'^-  '     ^  ^     *^-  ^-^^-^  ^  -  ^--^^^  \^   -> 

ders  to  remove  the 
property  to  Corinth 
or  destroy  it,  Rose- 
crans  marched  west- 
ward Avith  Stanley's 
division  to  Clear 
Creek,  scA'cn  miles 
east  of  Corinth,  and 
encamped.  Mean- 
while the  Missouri 
leader,  Sterling 

Price,  had  moved 
northward  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tupelo, 
"with  about  twelve 
thousand  troops.  lie 
reached  Jacinto  on 
the  10th  of  September,  when  Murphy  and  his  little  force  fled  toward  Corinth. 
Price  moved  forward,  occupied  luka,  captured  the  National  property  there, 
and  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Colonel  J.  L.  Moore. 

Grant  had  watched  these  movements  in  aid  of  Bragg  with  great  inter- 
est, that  lie  miglit  penetrate  the  plans  of  the  Confederates.     The  time  had 

now  come  for  him  to  act  vigorously 
and  he  put  two  columns  in  motion  to 
crush  the  forces  of  the  Missourian  :  one 
under  General  Rosecrans,  to  attack 
his  flank  and  rear,  and  another  under 
General  Ord,  to  confront  him.  This 
combined  movement  began  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  ISth  of  September. 
General  Ord,  Avith  about  five  thousand 
men,  moved  down  to  Burnsville,  on  the 
railway,  seven  miles  west  of  luka,  fial- 
lowed  from  Bolivar  by  as  many  troops 
under    General    Ross    as    Grant    could 


lUKA    SIMUNCS.' 


PEICE  S    IIEAU-QUARTF.KS. 


'  This  is  a  viow  at  the  mineral  springs  in  the  villasre  of  Iiika,  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  sketehed  it, 
late  in  April,  1S66.  There  are  two  sprin;;s  in  a  swale  on  the  bank  of  luka  Creek,  a  small  stream  that  flows 
slong  tlie  eastern  border  of  the  villa^'e.     These  were  covered  with  neat  pavilions.     Close  by  the  railway  near  b/ 
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qjare.  Rosecrans,  meanwhile,  moved  with  the  separated  divisions  of  Gene- 
rals Stanley  and  C.  S.  Hamilton  from  Clear  Spring  with  about  nine  thousand 
troops,  through  a  drenching  rain,  and  all  bivouacked  tliat  night  at  Jacinto, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  nearly  twenty  miles  soutliAvard  from  luka. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  they  pushed  on  in  light  marching  order  toward 
luka,  Avith  Mizner's  cavalry,  driving  a  Confederate  ccuard  from  Barnett's 
Corners  ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Plamilton's  division,  moving  cautiously, 
in  expectation  of  hearing  the  co-operating  guns  of  Ord,  and  skirmishing 
almost  continually,  was  Avithin  two  miles  of  luka,  on  densely  wooded  heights, 
at  a  cross-road  connecting  the  highwavs  runnino;  from  the  villagfe  to  Jacinto 
and  Fulton  respectively.  There  Hamilton  formed  a  line  of  battle  and 
advanced  his  skirmishers,  who  found  the  Confederates  in  strong  force  and. 

position  along  a  deep  ravine  beliind  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  skirmishers  were 
driven  back,  and  a  severe  battle  Avas 
immediately  begun. 

The  ground,  covered  with  under- 
brush, was  difficult  to  operate  upon  ; 
but,  after  much  exertion,  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  battery,  under  a  lieaAv  fire  of 
grape,  canister,  and  shell,  Avas  ])ut  in 
position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  so  as 
to  command  the  road  in  front,  Avith  the 
Fifth  Iowa,  Colonel  Mattliias,  and 
TAventy-sixth  Missouri,  Colonel  Boom- 
er, in  support.  At  the  same  time 
Colonel  Eddy,  with  the  Fortj^-eighth  Indiana,  Avas  liolding  ground  under  a 
terril)le  fire,  a  little  in  front  of  the  battery  to  Avhose  assistance  the  Fourth 
Minnesota,  Captain  Le  Gro,  and  Sixteenth  loAva,  Colonel  Chambers,  were 
speedily  sent.  The  struggle  of  these  fcAV  regiments  against  more  than  three 
times  their  number,  led  by  General  Price  in  person,  Avas  braA^e  and  unflinch- 
inof,  until  Colonel  EddA^  Avas  mortally  Avounded,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
regiment  Avas  hurled  back  in  disorder,  leaA'ing  the  battery  (cA'ery  horse  of 
Avhich  had  been  killed,  and  seventy-two  of  the  men,  including  nearly  all  of 
the  officers,  had  been  slain  or  Avoundcd)  to  be  seized  by  the  Confederates. 
For  the  possession  of  these  guns  despei^te  charges  and  counter-charges  Averc 
made,  and  they  Avere  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  until  they  Avere  finally 
dragged  from  the  field  by  the  Confederates.  Tlie  braA'ery  of  its  commander. 
Lieutenant  Sears,  Avas  specially  commended. 

While  this  struggle  Avas  going  on',  in  Avhich  the  moA'ements  Avcre  imme- 


VIEW   ON   THE   ITTKA    BATTLE-GROUND.^ 


diately    directed   by 


Brigadier-Generals 


Sanborn    and    Sullivan,    Stanley's 


was  a  very  commodious  puMic-houso,  well  arrnn<;e(l  for  a  pleasant  summer  resilience,  .and  called  "luka  Springs 
Hotel."  AVhen  the  writer  was  there  a  new  proprietor  was  renovating  it,  the  hotel  and  the  grounds  around  the 
springs  having  been  utterly  neglected  during  the  war.  The  house  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  by  both  parties. 
Wearied  anil  famished  from  excessive  travel  and  lack  of  sleep  and  food,  the  author  found'absolute  restoration  by 
reposing  there  over  night  and  part  of  a  day,  and  making  free  use  of  the  water.  It  must  be  a  delightful  place  i:i 
summer,  when  the  house  and  grounds  are  in  order,  for  both  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers. 

•  This  little  sketch  shows  the  appearance  of  the  battle-ground  and  the  .Tacinto  road  in  front  of  the  position 
of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  battery,  looking  toward  luka.  The  largest  tree  with  the  immeuLie  wart  was  thickly  dotti-d 
with  the  scars  made  by  bullets  and  canister-shot,  and  those  of  the  whole  woods  around  it  showed  tokens  of  tlie 
battle. 
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division  had  come  up,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  that  more 
troops  than  were  then  engaged  could  not  well  he  made  useful,  and  only  the 
Eleventh  Missouri,'  Avhich  was  pushed  to  the  front,  and  which  gallantly- 
assisted  the  Fifth  loAva  and  Twenty-sixth  Missouri  in  driving  the  Confeder- 
ates back  to  the  ravine,  participated  in  the  battle.  Stanley  himself  had  been 
for  some  time  at  the  front,  assisting  Hamilton  and  his  officers.  Colonel 
Perczel,  with  the  Tenth  Iowa  and  a  section  of  Immell's  battery,  had  foiled 
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the  Confederates  in  an  attempt  to  turn  th^  National  left,  and  soon  afterward 
they  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  hollows  toward  the  town.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  The  Battlk  of  Iuka  ended. 

Where  was  Ord  during  the  battle  ?  He  was  expected  to  co-operate  Avith 
Rosecrans,  but  did  not.  A  greater  portion  of  the  day  he  had  been  watching 
the  movements  of  a  Confederate  force  upon  Corinth,  which  proved  to  be 
only  a  feint.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  force  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
Corinth,  he  hastened  to  Burnsville,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and 
found  Ross  waitins:  Avith  about  three  thousand  men.  Grant  ordered  him 
immediately  forward  with  about  five  thousand  men,  with  directions  to  halt 
within  four  miles  of  Iuka,  until  he  should  hear  Rosecrans's  o-uns.  A  high 
wind  from  the  northward  prcA'ented  this,  and  there  Ord  lay  in  expectation 
of  the  summons  until  the  next  morning,  when,  hearing  the  sound  of  cannon, 
he  pushed  forward  to  Iuka,  but  not  to  find  an  enemy.  Rosecrans  and  his 
victorious  troops  Avere  there.     They  had  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 


'  This  regiment,  though  organized  in  Missouri,  was  composed  of  citizens  of  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of 
about  twenty  men.  For  over  lialf  an  hour  It  held  its  position  in  this  battle  without  having  a  single  round  of 
ainmuuition. 
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1  Sept.  2S, 
1S02. 


HOSECKANS'S   IIEAn-QtTAUTHUS. 


night,  expectini:^  to  iviioav  the  conflict  in  tlic  luoniing ;  but  when  Stanley 

went  forward  at  dawn  for  the  purpose,  lie  found  that  Price  had  fled  soulh- 

M'ard    aloiip:    the    Fulton   road,  nndcr 

cover  of  tlie  darkness,  leaving  behind 

him  the   guns   of  the    Eleventh  Ohio 

battery.     A  pursuit  Avas  immediately 

commenced   that  lasted    all   day,   but 

Price   had    too    much    the    start,  and 

escaped.  Marching  to  Ripley,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, he  joined"  the  larg- 
er force  under  Yan  Dorn, 
a  detachment  of  which  had 

been    menacing    Corinth,  as   we  have 

seen,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  luka. 

Ord   returned   to    Bolivar,   and    liose- 

crans   remained  a  few  days  in  luka, 

making  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  H.  C.  Brinkley,  situated  upon  a  hill 

a  little  eastward  of  the  village.' 

The  writer  visited   luka  toward  the  close  of  April,  1866,  and  went  over 

the  battle-ground  with  Major  George,  a  resident  of  the  village,  who   had 

been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
scouts  of  Forrest  and  Roddy  in  that 
region,  and  participated  in  the  battle 
just  described.  We  rode  out  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  a  span  of  spirited 
horses,  driven  by  a  colored  boy  only 
eight  years  and  a  half  old,  who  man- 
aged them  and  the  breaks  of  the  vehi- 
cle, when  going  down  steep"  hills  and 
gullied  ways,  with  all  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  man.  TV^e  passed  along 
the  Jacinto  road  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  on  which  tlie  Eleventh  Ohio  battery 
was  planted.  It  had  been  cleared  of 
trees  and  underbrush,  but  a  new  groAvth 
nearly  covered  the  ground,  which  at 
one  place  was  Avhite  with  the  bleached 
bones  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses. 

Xear  by  were  the  gravies  of  the  slain  men  of  tlie  Ohio  battery,  at  the  head 


OUU   COACHMAN. 


1  The  disparity  in  numbers  in  this  conllict  was  very  great.  "  I  say  boldly,"'  reported  General  Hamilton  on 
the  28(1  of  September,  '•  that  a  force  of  not  more  than  2,S00  men  met  and  confronteil  a  rebel  force  of  11,000  on  a 
field  chosen  by  Price  and  a  i>ositlon  naturally  very  strong,  and  with  its  every  advantage  inuring  to  the  encinj".'' 
In  another  part  of  his  report  he  says:  "  My  division  marched  nineteen  miles,  fought  a  desperate  battle  with 
seven  regiments  against  a  rebel  force,  under  General  Price,  of  not  less  than  eighteen  regiments,  won  a  glorious 
victory,  lying  at  night  on  their  arms,  and  the  following  morning  chaseil  the  fleeing  enemy  fifteen  miles."  In  a 
general  order,  issued  on  the  2Cth,  Eosecrans  repeats  this  substantially,  and  told  them  tliat  tliey  miirht  well  be 
proud  of  the  battle  of  luka.  He  reported  his  loss  at  732,  of  whom  144  were  killed,  5f>S  were  wounded,  and  forty 
were  missing.  Among  tlie  wounded  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Doouier,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Missouri.  We  have 
no  ofiieial  returns  of  the  Confederate  loss.  Pollard  says  it  was  about  SDO;  but  Uoseerans  estimates  from  various 
•lata,  such  as  2Go  of  them  buried  by  his  troops  and  over  TOO  wounded  left  in  the  hospitals,  their  total  loss^'nt 
1,438.  He  cajiturcd  from  them  1,G29  stand  of  arms,  13,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  large  (jiiaiirity  of  eijui;.- 
ments  and  stores. 


THE  GRAVES   OF   OHIO   SOLDIERS. 
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of  many  of  which  were  rude  hoards,  each  hcaiing  the  name  of  the  sleeper 
beneatli.'  The  kind-hearted  major  showed  much  feeling,  as  he  leaned  on  one 
of  them  and  mused,  while  the  writer  was  making  the  annexed  sketch.  "  Poor 
fellows  !"  he  said,  "  they  fought  bravely.  Tlie  Avar  is  over,  and  we  are  now 
friends.  If  you  meet  with  any  of  their  relatives,  tell  them  to  Avrite  to  Major 
George,  and  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  restore  to  them  the 
remains  of  their  friends."  After  visiting  everj^  part  of  the  battle-field,  and 
making  the  sketches  herewith  given,  we  returned  to  luka,  and  the  ne.vt 
morning  the  writer  journeyed  toward  Nashville. 

Corinth,  where  stirring  events  occurred  at  the  close  of  May,'  became  the 
theater  of  more  stirring  events  early  in  October.     Rosecrans  arrived  there 

from  luka  on  the  2Gth  

of  September,  and  pre-  ;>_5^^^-r5?S^ 

pared  to  meet  an  ex- 
pected attack  upon  the 
post  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Price  and 
Van  Dorn.  Ord,  as  we 
have  seen,  returned  to 
Bolivar.  Grant  made 
his  head-qiiarters  at 
Jackson,  in  Mississippi. 
Sherman  was  holding 
Memphis,  and  Rose- 
crans, with  abovit  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  Avas 
left  to  hold  Corinth 
and  the  region  ai'ound  it.  The  earth-Avorks  constructed  there  by  Beauregard 
and  Halleck  had  been  strengthened  under  the  direction  of  General  Cullum, 
but  they  Avere  modified,  and  new  ones  were  constructed  by  Major  F.  E. 
Prime,  Grant's  Chief-Engineer,  Avhich  Avere  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  a 
smaller  force  than  occupied  them  in  May.  The  new  line  Avas  made  especially 
strong  AvestAvard  of  Corinth,  from  which  direction  the  foe  Avas  expected,  and 
Avas  much  nearer  the  toAvn  than  the  old  ones. 

Immediately  after  their  junction  at  Ripley,  a  point  about  half  Avay 
betAveen  Jacinto  and  Holly  Springs,  Price  and  Van  Dorn  prepared  to  march 
upon  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  military  possession  of  Tennessee  and  co-opera- 
tion with  Bragg.  If  Corinth  could  be  taken,  and  the  force  there  driven 
back  on  the  Tennessee  and  cut  otf,  Bolivar  and  Jackson  Avould  easily  fall, 
and  then,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  exchanged  prisoners  of  Avar,  West  Tennes- 
see might  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  Confederates,  and  communication  with 
Bragg  be  established  through  Middle  Tennessee.  So  reasoned 
Van  Dorn.*  Regarding  "  the  attack  on  Corinth  as  a  military  "  ^^ggo^^' 
necessity,"  he  moved  foiAvard"  in  command  of  the  combined  forces 


»'/  .;'«^'  ■'• 
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GRAVES   OF  THE  ELEVENTH    OHIO    BATTERY-MEN. 


'  Many  of  the  boards  had  fallen  down  or  been  removed.  Tliose  standing,  and  seen  in  the  picture,  contained 
the  following;  names: — Lieutenant  R.  Baner.  Sergeant  M.  V.  B.  Hall,  Corporal  S.  C.  Gilinore.  Privates  AA^  H 
Bolser,  C.  Schefteni,  C.  P.  Olsen,  W.  Crawford,  J.  Ettle,  J.  W.  Brewer,  J.  11.  Ingersoll,  J.  T.  Malson,  J.  Dean,  J. 
Casey,  J.  Taylor.  v  ^ 

2  See  page  293.  See  A"an  Corns  Keport,  Oct.  20,  1S62. 
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i  October. 


c  Oct.  3. 


(he  ranked  Price),  numbering  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  strack 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  at  Pocahontas,"  about  half  way  between 
Corinth  and  Grand  Junction.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  the  Confed- 
"  ^''I^.;^  erate  Army  bivouacked  at  Che  walla,  only  ten  miles  from  Corinth. 
It  was  difficult  for  llosecrans  to  determine  whether  Van  Dorn's 
destination  was  Corinth,  Bolivar,  or  Jackson.  He  Avas  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. His  cavalry — "  the  eyes  of  the  army,"  as  Rosecrans  called  them — 
were  on  the  alert  in  every  direction,  and  troops  were  thrown  out  toward 
the  foe,  to  meet  his  ad^-ance.  Skirmishing  ensued,  but  it  was  not  until  tlie 
morning  of  the  3d''  that  Rosecrans  felt  assured  that  Corinth  was 
Van  Dorn's  objective.  Then,  before  dawn,  he  disposed  his  troops 
to  meet  him.  Hamilton's  division  formed  the  right,  Davies's  the  center,  and 
McKean's  the  left ;  and  a  brigade  of  three  regiments,  under  Colonel  Oliver,^ 
with  a  section  of  artillery,  was  thrown  well  forward  beyond  Beauregard's 
old  Avorks,  on  the  Chewalla  road,  along  Avhich  it  Avas  ascertained  the  Confed- 
erates Avere  advancing.  The  caAalry  was  disposed  so  as  to  Avatch  every 
highAvay  radiating  from  Corinth,  for  the  commanding  general,  being  unable 
to  find  a  map  of  the  country,  Avas  illy  informed  concerning  the  nortliAvesterly 
approaches  to  the  toAvn.  Such  Avas  the  position  of  Rosecrans's  army  for  bat- 
tle on  the  niorninor  of  the  3d. 

Colonel  Oliver  felt  the  pressure  of  the  adA'ancing  force  early  that  morn- 
ing." It  was  their  A'anguard,  under  General  Mansfield  LoacU,' 
Avhicli  at  about  half-past  scAen  encountered  OliA^er,  Avho  Avas 
well  2^osted  on  a  hill,  Avith  orders  to  hold  it  so  firmly  that  the  strength 
of  the  foe  might  be  developed.     He  Avas   soon   hard  pressed,  Avhen  General 

McArthur  Avas  sent  to  his    support. 


McAi'thur   found   the   foe  numerous, 
and  he,  too,  A^as  soon  heavily  pushed, 
and  the  Confederates  moving  to  out- 
flank him  ;  but  he  called  up  four  regi- 
ments from  McKean's  division  to  his 
assistance.       MeanAvhile      Rosecrans, 
informed  that  tlie  foe  AA'as  in  strong 
;        force,  had  directed  Davies  to  send  up 
two  regiments.     By  this  time  a  skir- 
mish that    seemed   to   be  a    feint   to 
make    a   more    im2:)ortant    movement 
Avas  developing  into  a  regular  battle, 
Avhen  the  Confederates  made  a  despe- 
rate   charge,    drove     the    Nationals 
from  the  hill,  and  captured  two  guns. 
It  Avas  noAV  evident  that  the  Confederates  had  come  to  recapture  Corinth, 
Avith   its  immense   stores,  and  that  this  Avas  the  beijinning  of  the  stru<i'<zle. 
McKean's  division  Avas  accordingly  drawn  back  to  the  ridge  next  beyond  the 
inner  intrenchments,  in  front  of  the  toAvn,  Avith  orders  to  close  Avith  his  right 


\VILLIAM   S.    r.OSECRANS. 


1  It  consisted  of  the  bricradesof  Villipigue.  Bowen,  and  Kust.  Van  Dorn's  army  advanced  in  the  fullowincr 
ordi'r  :— LovelTs  corps,  with  its  left  restiiis  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  ;  Price's  corps,  composed  of 
the  divisions  of  Majiry  and  Hebert,  wkh  its  right  resting  on  the  same  road  ;  and  Armstrong's  cavalry  on  the 
extreme  left. 
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on  Davies's  left.     Hamilton's  division  was  moved  so  as  to  touch  Davies's 
right,  and  Stanley  took  position  in  close  echelon  with  McKean,  neai-  Corinth. 

While  these  movements  were  going  on,  the  Confederates  were  pressing 
heavily  on  the  National  center.  Davies  was  pushed  back.  He  called  upon 
Stanley  for  aid.  Colonel  JMowcr  was  sent  with  a  brigade,  and  had  just 
arrived,  and  Hamilton  was  coming  in  through  a  thicket  on  Lovell's  left, 
when  darkness  fell,  and  the  struggle  ceased.  Many  brave  men  of  the 
National  army  had  follen.  General  Oglesby  was  severely  wounded,  and 
General  Hackelman  was  killed.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  seemhig  suc- 
cess, enveloped  Rosecrans's  front,  and  rested  on  their  arms  with  assurance 
of  victory  in  the  morning.  Van  Dorn  believed  Corinth  would  be  his  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  So  early  as  three  o'clock,  when  3IcKean  fell  back,  he 
had  sent  a  shout  of  triumph  to  Richmond  by  telegraph,'  that  was  followed 
by  a  melancholy  moan  thirty  hours  later. 

The  battle  was  renewed  before  dawn  the  next  morning."     Both  parties 
had  spent  the  night  in  preparing  for  it.     Rosecrans  and  his  staff 
Avere    on    the    field    all   niglit.      Tlie   National  batteries    around       "^^g.;^" 
Corinth  were  well  manned,  and  a  new  one,  mounting  five  guns, 
and   called  Fort  Richardson,   was  constructed  dui'ing    the    dark    hours  by 
sappers"    and     miners,  -^_^ 

composed  of  negro 
slaves,  under  Captain 
Gau,  at  the  left  of  Ham- 
ilton's division.-  The 
Confederates  had  also 
thrown  up  redoubts, 
one  of  which  was  not 
more  than  two  lumdred 
yards  in  front  of  Bat- 
tery Robinett,  that 
covered  the  Cliewalla 
road  northward  from 
Corinth.  It  was  that  Confederate  battery  that  opened  the  fight.  Its  shells 
fell  in  the  streets  of  Corinth,  producing  great  consternation  among  the  non- 
combatants.  It  was  not  answered  until  daylight,  when  Captain  Williams, 
from  Battery  Williams  (which,  with  Rol)inett,  protected  Stanley's  division), 
opened  his  20-pounder  Parrott  guns  upon  it,  and  silenced  it  in  three  minutes. 
The  Confederates  fled  with  two  of  the  guns,  leaving  a  third  as  a  trophy  for 
the  Nationals. 

This  disconcerted  the  Confederate  plan  of  attack,  which  was  for  Price  on 


FOF.T    KOBINETT^ 


'  "Our  troops,"  lie  said,  "have  driven  tlie  enemy  from  their  position.  We  are  within  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  Corinth.  The  enemy  are  huddled  together  about  tlie  town.  Some  on  the  extreme  left  still  trying  to 
hold  their  position.     So  far  all  is  glorious.'' 

2  The  batteries  of  the  new  fortirteations  constructed  by  Major  Prime  extended  from  a  point  near  the  rail- 
way, close  to  the  scuilhern  borders  of  Corinth,  around  west  of  it  to  a  point  due  north  from  the  starting-point. 
These  were  named  Battery  Madison,  Lathrop,  Tannrath,  Phillips,  Williams,  Kobinett,  Powell,  and  Kichardsoa. 
See  map  on  page  522. 

3  This  is  a  view  of  Fort  Eobinett  and  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  as  it  appeared  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Confederates  which  strewed  the  ground.  It  is  from  a  photo- 
graph m.ade  that  day  by  O.  S.  and  C.  T.  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  wlio  kindly  gave  the  writer  a  copy  of  it 
when  he  was  there  in  April,  1866.  v 
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their  left  to  open  a  cannonade  (as  lie  tliJ)  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Nationals  and  keep  them  emjjloyed  in  that  direction,  while  Lovell,  on  the 
right  in  strong  force,  should  storm  the  works  on  the  National  left.  The 
sudden  crushing  out  of  Price's  battery  changed  the  plan.  It  was  followed 
by  the  severe  musket-firing  of  skirmishers  in  the  thickets  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  random  thunderings  of  batteries.  Finally,  at  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock,  the  Confederates,  in  heavy  masses,  suddenly  came  out  from 
cover  northward  of  the  railway,  advanced  rapidly  along  the  Bolivar  road, 
and  in  wedge  form  fell  fiercely  upon  Davies  and  Fort  Powell  on  the  National 
right  center,  intending  to  penetrate  Corinth.  The  struggle  was  very  severe. 
Grape  and  canister  shot  made  fearful  lanes  through  the  Confederate  ranks,  * 
yet  they  pressed  up  most  gallantly  in  the  face  of  the  storm.'  A  portion  of 
Davies's  division  gave  way,  but  was  soon  rallied.     The  sudden  weakness" 

encourao;ed  the  assail- 
ants,  and  they  pressed 
forward,  captured  Fort 
Powell,  and  a  score  of 
them  penetrated  the 
town  to  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  Rosecrans,  on 
thepublic  square,  which 
they  captured.  Shel- 
tered by  its  portico  and 
angles,  they  fired  upon 
the  Nationals  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
square.  But  their  triumph  Avas  short  lived.  The  column  that  had  pushed 
Davies  back  was  in  turn  assailed  by  a  section  of  Immell's  battery,  supported 
by  the  Tenth  Ohio  and  Fifteenth  ^Minnesota,  and  driven  toward  the  forest, 
when  Sullivan  coming  to  the  aid  of  Davies,  Fort  Powell  was  retaken.  This 
was  accomplished  by  a  charge  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Illinois.  At  the  same  time, 
the  guns  of  Hamilton  (who  had  fallen  back  Avith  Davies)  on  the  extreme 
right  Avere  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Confederate  ranks.     The  foe  Avas 

1  An  eye-witness  (eoi respondent  of  the  Cincinnati  CammerciaT)  says  llie  soldiers  "  marched  steadily  to 
death,  with  their  faces  averted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themse'ves  against  a  driving  .itorm  of  hail.''' 

^  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  liouse  when  the 
writer  sketched  it,  late  in  April,  1SG6.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Hampton  Mark.  Durinir  the  battle,  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  text,  it  was  much  injured;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  it  was  in  good  order.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinitati  Commercial,  who  was 
liresent,  says,  "  Seven  rebels  were  killed  within  the  little 
inclosure  in  front  of  the  General's  cottage."'  Obliquely 
r.cross  the  square  was  the  public-house,  known  as  the 
"  A'erandali  Hotel,"  kept  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  post-master 
of  Corinth,  when  the  writer  visited  tliat  place.  This  was 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Bragg  at  the  time  of  the 
Biege  of  Corinth,  at  the  close  of  May,  1SC2,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  dwellings  in  that  village  that  survived  the 
storms  of  the  war.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  bore 
many  scars  made  by  the  conflict.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  Corinth  by  the  Confederate  Army,  General  A.  S. 
Johnston's  quarters  were  at  the  Tishamingo  Hotel  (which 
was  burned),  Polk's  were  at  the  house  of  the  Widow 
Haves,  ar.d  Hardee's  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Stout. 
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speedily  burled  back  in  great  disorder,  and  casting  away  all  incumbrances, 
fled  to  tlie  woods,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors  with  shouts  of  triumph. 

In  the  mean  time  Lovell,  whose  attack  on  the  National  left  was  to  have 
been  simultaneous  with  that  of  Price  on  tlie  riglit,  had  done  his  best.  lie 
sent  forward  a  heavy  skirmish-line,  and  with  four  columns 
of  attack,  composed  chiefly  of  Texans  and  Mississippians, 
he  pressed  on  in  the  face  of  the  artillery  fire  from  two  bat- 
teries, iind  fell  upon  Fort  Robinett  and  the  adjacent  lines. 
A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  great  bravery  Avas  exhibited 
on  both  sides.  Forts  Robinett  and  Williams  swept  the 
approaching  lines  fearfully  with  grape  and  canister.  Stead- 
ily those  lines  moved  on  and  reached  the  ditch,  where  they 
paused  for  a  moment — a  fatal  moment — before  making  the-, 
contemplated  charge.  Then  Colonel  Rogers,  a  brave  acting- 
brio;adier  of  Texas,  with  the  new  Confederate  flas:'  in  one 
hand,  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  leaped  the  ditch,  scaled  the  jjarapet, 
and,  with  five  companions,  fell  forward  dead  within  the  fort.     There  was 
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a  power  behind  that  parapet  unsuspected  by  the  Confederate  leader.     It  was 
the  Ohio  brigade  of  Colonel  Fuller,-  wliich  had  lain  prone  until  the  foe  Avas 

1  By  a  recent  act  of  the  "Congress"'  at  Kichmond  the  tlesiarn  of  the  Confederate  fla^r  liad  been  clianged. 
Instead  of  the '•  Stars  and  Bars"' first  adopted  (see  page  256,  volume  I.),  it  was  a  white  flat',  with  the  Union 
represented  by  stars  on  a  blue  field,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  was  the  style  of  the  flag  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

-  Composed  of  the  Tjventy-seventh,  Thirty-ninth,  Forty-third,  and  Si.xty-third  Ohio,  and  Eleventh  Mis- 
souri, Colonel  Mower. 
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at  the  ditch,  when  portions  suddenly  rose  and  delivered  such  murderous 
volleys  that  the  assailants  recoiled.  In  a  moment  they  rallied  and  came 
again  to  the  encounter.  The  Eleventh  Missouri  and  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
gave  them  fearful  volleys,  and  then  the  word  "  Charge  !"  rang  out  along  the 
line.  The  Nationals  poured  over  tlie  parapet,  engaged  in  a  terrible  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  assailants,  and  soon  sent  them  flying  in  wildest  confusion 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest.  By  noon  The  Battle  of  Corinth  was  ended, 
and  the  whole  Confedei-ate  force  was  retreating  southward. 

Rosecrans  ordered  five  days'  rations  and  a  rest  until  the  next  morning 
for  his  gallant  troops  (who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  for  forty-eight 
hours),  preparatory  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  Just  before  sunset  General 
McPherson  arrived,  with  five  fresh  regiments  sent  by  General  Grant,  and 
early  in  the  morning  he  went  forward  as  the  advance  of  the  pursuers,  and 
followed  tJie  Confederates  fifteen  miles  that  day.  In  the  mean  time  another 
division  from  Grant,  under  General  Hurlbut,  which  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Confederate  rear  or  intercept  their  retreat,  had  met  the 
head  of  Yan  Dorn's  column  near  Pocahontas,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and 
was  driving  it  back  across  the  Ilatchee,  toward  Corinth,  at  Davis's  Bridge, 
when  General  Ord,  who  ranked  Hurlbut,  came  up  and  took  the  command. 
There  was  severe  fighting  there,  in  what  is  known  as  The  Battle  of  the 
Hatchee,  where  the  Confederates  lost  two  batteries,  and  three  hundred  men 
made  prisoners.  Ord  had  fallen  severely  wounded  during  the  engagement, 
and  Hurlbut  resumed  the  command.'  His  force  was  inferior,  and  he  did  not 
pursue.  The  Confederates  made  a  wide  circuit,  and  ci'ossed  the  Hatchee  at 
Crown's  bridge,  a  few  miles  fixrther  south,  burning  it  behind  them.  McPher- 
son, coming  up,  rebuilt  it,  and  on  the  following  day"  pushed  oii  in 
pursuit.  The  greater  portion  of  the  National  army  followed  the  "  ^*^.go^' 
fugitives  to  Ripley,  and  their  gallant  leader,  satisfied  that  he 
could  soon  overtake  and  capture  or  destroy  Van  Dorn's  army,  was  anxious 
to  continue  the  pursuit.  Grant  thought  it  best  not  to  go  farther,  and  Rose- 
crans was  recalled.  The  fugitives  had  been  followed  forty  miles  by  the 
main  body  of  the  victors,  and  sixty  miles  by  the  cavalry. - 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Corinth,  and  while  the  country  was  ring- 
ing with  his  praises,  Rosecrans  was  relieved  from  his  command,  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  orders  for  him  to  supersede  Buell  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  now 
called  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

1  In  this  conflict-General  Veatch  was  also  wounded.  Ord's  loss  in  that  pursuit  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  flying  Confederates,  who  made  a  stand  at  three  well-covered  places,  in  succession. 

2  General  liosecrans  reported  his  loss  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  in  the  puisnit  at  2.359,  of  whom  SIC  wore 
killed,  1,S12  wounded,  and  232  missing.  We  have  no  official  report  of  the  loss  of  the  Confederates.  Itosecram 
estimated  it  at  1.423  killed,  5,092  wounded,  and  2,24S  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  9.8fi3  Pollard  admits  that 
their  loss  was  more  than  4,500.  Amons  the  trophies  were  14  flat's,  2  iriins,  ,ind  3.300  small  arms.  Koseorans  snys 
that,  acoordinp:  to  the  Confederate  authority,  they  had  3S.000  men  in  the  battle,  and  that  his  own  force  was  less 
than  20,OUO.     General  Hackelman  was  among  the  loyal  slain. 
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EVENTS    WEST   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI   AND   IN   MIDDLE   TENNESSEE. 


HE  repulse  of  the    Confederates   at  Corinth    was 

followed  by  brief  repose  in  the  Department  over 

which  General  Grant  had  command,  and  which, 

3?    by  a  general  order   of  the   16th  of  October,  Avas 

much  extended,  and  named  the  Department  of  the 

Tennessee,^   Avith    head-quarters    at    Jackson.     He 

made  a  ^provisional  division  of  it  into    four   dis- 

:     tricts,  commanded   respectively  by  Generals  W. 

''-i    T.  Sherman,  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  and 

T.  A.  Da  vies — the  first  commandinsr  the  district 

of  Memphis,  the  second  tliat  of  Jackson,  the  third  the  district  of  Corinth, 

and  the  fourth  the  district  of  Columbus. 

Vicksburg,  a  city  of  Mississippi,  situated  on  a  group  of  high  eminences 
known  as  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at 
a  bold  turn  of.  the  stream,  and  a  point  of  great  military  importance,  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,"  and  Avas  daily  groAving  stronger.  It  Avas 
becoming  a  Gibraltar  for  them  in  opposing  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Xationals 
for  gaining  the  command  of  the  Great  River,  and  thus  severing  important 
portions  of  the  Confederacy.  Toward  tlie  seizure  of  that  point  operations 
in  the  southAvest  Avere  noAV  tendinsr.  Vicksburgr  Avas  not  in  General  Grant's 
department,  but  its  capture  became  his  great  objective,  as  Avell  as  that  of 
others,  and  for  that  purpose  a  large  2">ortion  of  his  forces  had  moved  south- 
Avard,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  had  taken  post  between  Holly 
Springs  and  Coldwater,  on  the  tAvo  raihvays  diverging  from  Grenada,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Tallahatchee  River,  behind  which  lay  the  Confederates  in 
strength.  There  he  was  prepared  to  co-operate  Avith  the  National  forces 
Avestward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  river  beloAv.  That  Ave  may  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of  these  co-operating  forces,  let  us  glance 
a  moment  at  their  antecedents,  and  especially  their  more  recent  movements. 
These  forces,  in  other  forms  and  numbers,  Ave  left,  in  former  chapters,  some 
under  General  Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,^  and  others  under  Gene- 
ral Butler*  and  Admiral  Farragut.^ 

Let  us  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  Curtis's  army  after  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.     We  left  it  at  Batesville,  on  the  White  River,  in  Arkansas,  on  the 


1  The  newly  organized  Dppartiiiont  included  Cairo,  Forts  Ilenrj-  and  Donclson,  Northern   Mississippi,  and 
those  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  lying  west  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
"  Here  was  the  first  blockade  of  the  Mississipi)i.     See  page  1G4,  volume  I. 
3  See  page  253.  ^  See  page  35-2.  '  See  page  o4o. 
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6th  of  May,'  where  Curtis  expected  to  find  gun-boats  and  supplies,  in  charge 
of  Colonel  Fitch.  Tlie  lowness  of  the  -water  in  tlie  river  had  prevented  their 
ascent,  and  one  of  the  war-vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  explosion  in  a 
struggle  with  a  Confederate  battery  at  St.  Charles.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Curtis,  for  he  had  expected  to  advance  on  Little  Rock,  the 
capital  of  Arkansas.  Being  compelled  to  depend  for  his  supplies  by  wagon- 
trains  from  Rolla,  tar  up  in  Missouri,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
ascsrrcssive  movements,  and  he  remained  at  Batesville  until  the  24th  of  June, 
when  he  moved  on  toward  the  Mississippi,  crossing  the  Big  Black  River  on 
pontoon  bridges,  and  traversing  a  dreary  country,  among  a  thin  and  hostile 
population,  until  he  reached  Clarendon,  on  the  White  River,  a  little  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Cache  River. 

Curtis  was  joined  at  Jacksonport"  by  General  C,  C.  Washburne,  wi^h 
the  Third  "Wisconsin  cavalry,  which  had  made  its  way  down  from 
Springfield,  in  Missouri,  without  opposition.  Southward  the  whole 
army  mo\ed,  across  the  cypress  swamps  and  canebrakes  that 
line  the  Cache,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  advance  (Thirty-third  Illinois), 
imder  Colonel  A.  P.  Hovey,  was  attacked  by.  about  fifteen  hundred  Texas 
cavalry,  led  by  General  Albert  Rust.  Hovey  halted  until  Lieutenaut-Colo- 
nel  Wood  came  up,  with  the  First  Indiana  cavalry  and  two  howitzers,  Avhen 
these  re-enforcements  made  an  impetuous  charge,  and  put  the  foe  to  flight 
with  heavy  loss.  They  left  one  hundred  and  ten  of  their  dead  to  be  buried 
by  the  victors.     The  latter  lost  eight  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 

Curtis  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment  on  reaching  the  White  River 
at  Clarendon,  where  he  expected  to  meet  gun-boats  and  supplies.  These  had 
gone  down  the  river  only  twenty-four  hours  before  his  arrival.  He  was  now 
short  of  provisions,  and  the  people  being  intensely  hostile,  he  felt  comjjelled 
to  go  to  the  Mississippi  by  as  short  a  journey  as  possible.  After  a  most 
wearisome  march  of  sixty-five  miles,  he  reached  Helena,  in  Phillips  County, 
between  the  11th  and  13th  of  July.  Wasliburne,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
cavalry  and  five  howitzers,  had  marched  that  distance  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Tlie  infantry  brought  Avith  them  a  few  Arkansas  volunteers,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes,  who  sought  liberty  and  protection  under  the  old  flag. 

Both  the  National  and  Confederate  powers  were  weak  in  Arkansas  at 
this  time.  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  with  their  armies,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Arkansas  troops,  had  been  called  to  Corinth  and  vicinity,  and  when  Gov- 
ernor Rector  summoned  militia  to  defend  his  capital  when  Curtis  menaced  it, 
the  response  was  so  feeble  that  he  fled  from  the  State,  leaving  the  archives  to 
be  carried  to  Arkadelphia,  more  in  the  interior.  Ten  regiments  had  been 
drawn  from  Curtis  to  re-enforce  the  army  in  Tennessee  about  to  attack 
Coi'inth,  and  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  seize  the  Arkansas  capital.  Rec- 
tor's flight  left  the  State  without  a  civil  head,  and  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  appointed  its  military  governor,  but  he  coidd  not  take  his  seat  in 
the  capital,  and  his  authority  was  nominal. 

In  the  mean  time  National  war-vessels  had  ascended  the  Mississipi)i  to 
Vicksburg,  and  above,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  others  which  had  come 
down  from  Cairo.     When  New  Orleans  was  fairly  in  the  possession  of  the 

1  See  page  2fi0. 
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military  power  under  Butler,  Coimnodore  Farragut  sent  a  portion  of  his 
force  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  such  posts  on  its  banks  as 
were  held  by  the  Confederates.  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  was 
captured  on  the  7th  of  May  without  resistance.  The  Mayor  refused  to  sur- 
render it  formally.     So  Commander  Palmer,  of  the  Iroquois,  landed,  and 
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"repossessed"  the  National  arsenal  there.'  Farragut  arrived  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  naval  force  moved  on,  with  the  advance  under  Commander  S. 
P.  Lee,  on  the  Oneida,  as  far  as  Yicksbi^rg,"  without  opposition. 
There  the  troops  of  Lovell,  who  fled  from  New  Orleans,  after 
having  halted  at  diflTerent  places,  were  now  stationed.  Lee  sum 
moned*  the  city  to  surrender,  and  was  answered  by  a  respectful 
refusal  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  prej^ostei-ous  note  of  defiance  from  "James  L. 
Autry,  Military  Governor  and  Commandant  Post."^  M.  L.  Smith,  the  "  Brig- 
adier-General Commanding,"  also  refused,  and  Lee  prudently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Farragut  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron,  a  portion  of  Porter's 
mortar-fleet,  and  transports  with  four  thousand  land  troops  under  General 
Thomas  Williams.  The  latter  were  sent  by  General  Butler  to  occupy  and 
hold  places  that  might  be  captured  by  tlie  navy.  It  was  expected  that  bat- 
teries would  be  found  on  the  bluffs  at  Port  Hudson,  Elles's  Clifls,  Natchez, 
and  Grand  Gulf,  but  no  serious  resistance  was  oftered  at  those  places.  Wil- 
liams landed  below  Elles's  Cliffs,  and  made  a  circuit  in  the  rear  to  capture  a 
battery  on  their  crown,  but  the  troops  had  fled  Avith  their  guns.  There  were 
no  signs  of  opposition  at  Natchez,  but  fearing  it  at  Grand  Gulf,  the  troops 
landed,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  in  retaliation  for  being  fired  upon, 
they  burned  it  before  they  left. 

The  whole  force  appeared  off  Yicksburg  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  that 
night  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  opened  fire  on  the  formidable  Confederate 
batteries  there.  These  were  too  elevated  to  be  much  damaged  by  the  bom- 
bardment, and,  after  two  days  of  almost  ineffectual  fii'ing,  Farragut  deter- 


'  See  notice  of  Its  capture  by  the  insurgents  on  pan;e  181,  volume  I.  The  large  turreted  building  seen  in  the 
above  pictun%  above  al   the  others,  is  the  State-House  of  Louisiana. 

*  "  I  have  to  state,"  said  Autry,  "that  Mississippians  don't  know,  and  refuse  to  learn,  how  to  surrender  to 
nn  eriL^my.     If  Commodore  Farragut  or  Brigadier-General  Butler  can  teach  them,  let  them  come  and  try." 
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minecl  to  run  by  them.  This  he  did  Avitliout  much  harm,'  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  with  the  flag-ship  Hartford  and  six  other  vessels, 
leaving  the  mortar-fleet  and  transports  below,  and  mot  the  gun  and  mortar 
flotilla  of  Commodore  Davis,  and  the  steam-rams,  under  the  younger  Ellet 


ELLES'S    CLIFFS.^ 

(the  elder  having  just  died  at  Cairo),  who  had  come  down  from  Memphis. 
Williams,  under  the  direction  of  Farragut,  made  an  attempt,  with  twelve 
hundred  negroes,  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg, 
through  which  his  transports  might  pass  in  safety,  but  failed ;  and  such  was 
the  result  of  a  bombardment  by  the  floating  batteries  above  and  below  the 
town.  So,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  siege  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
A  startling  rumor  now  reached  Farragut,  to  the  efiect  that  a  fonnidable 
"  ram  "  was  lying  in  the  Yazoo  River,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
above  Yicksburg.  She  had  been  commenced  at  Memphis,  and  two  days 
before  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow^ 
she  was  towed  down  the  river  with 
materials  sufflcicnt  to  finish  her.  She 
Avas  now  completed,  with  low-pres- 
sure engines  possessing  in  the  aggre- 
gate nine  himdred  horse-power,  and 
was  named  Arkansas.^  Farragut 
sent  the  gun-boats  Carondelet  and 
Tylcr^  and  Ellet's  ram,  the  Queen  of 
the  West,  to  reconnoiter  her  position. 
They  ])assed  cautiously  up  the  Yazoo 
on  the  1.5th,  about  six  miles,  when 
suddenly  they  encountered  the  for- 
midable foe.  A  sharp  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  armored  Carondelet, 
Captain  Walke,  bore   the   most  con- 

i  He  lost  by  the  flro  of  the  batteries  fifteen  killed  and  thirty  grounded. 

-  This  is  from  a  sketch  of  the  Cliffs  made  by  the  writer  from  the  steamer  Indiana,  in  April,  1?6G.  These 
cliffs,  on  the  cist  bank  of  the  river,  are  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  stream,  .about  eighteen  miles  below  Natchez. 
They  are  of  yellow  clay,  and  rise  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

3  See  page  29S. 

*  This  was  a  sea  going  steamer  of  1,200  to.TS  burden,  and  had  a  cutwater  composed  of  a  sharp,  solid  \>c:\,i  of 
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spicuous  part.  ^Vfter  a  severe  contest,  in  wliicli  tlie  Carouth-k't  was  badly 
injured  and  lost  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Arkansas  twenty- 
five  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter,  beatins?  off  and  much  damaG-ino;  her 
antagonists,  luade  her  way  down  the  Yazoo  into  the  Mississippi,  and  took 
shelter  under  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 

Farragut  now  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries  again,  and  anchored 
below,  and  he  and  Davis  abandoned  tlie  bombardment  of  that  post.  On  the 
22d"  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Arkan- 
sas. The  Essex,  Captain  W.  D.  Porter,  and  Ellet's  Queen  of  the 
West  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  while  the  gun-boats  were  bombarding 
the  batteries  above  and  below  the  town.  The  attempt  was  not  successful, 
and,  as  the  river  was  falling  fast,  and  thus,  made  naval  operations  less 
efficient,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned,  under  instructions  from 
"Washington,  and  Farragut's  fleet  returned  to  Xew  Orleans  on  the  28th.  Plis 
traiisports  having  been  annoyed  by  the  firing  upon  them  of  a  guerrilla  band 
at  Donaldsonville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou 


f01:T   DCTLEi;,    AT    DONALDSONVILLE.* 

La  Fourche,  he  ordered  that  village  to  be  bombarded,  after  warning  the 
inhabitants  of  his  intention.     Much  of  the  town  was  destroyed.* 
''    '      It  Avas  afterward  occupied  by  National  troops,  who  built  a  strong 
earthwork  there,  and  named  it  Fort  Butler. 

When  Farragut  descended  the  river.  General  Williams  and  the  land- 
troops  debarked  at  Baton  Ilouge,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  oecuj^ying 
it.  Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  him,  and  Farragut  took  a  position  to  give 
him  aid  in  holding  the  place  if  necessary.  Williams's  troops  were  suffering 
severely  from  sickness,  and  this  fact,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  having  been 
communicated  to  Van  Dorn  by  resident  secessionists,  he  organized  an  expe- 
dition to  capture  the  post.  It  was  composed  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
under  General  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  who  expected  to  be  rfided  by  the  ram 


cast-iron,  sixteen  feet  in  length,  covering  thie  bow  ten  feet,  and  bolted  tliroush  solid  timber  eight  feet.  She  was 
covered  with  T-rail  iron,  with  heavy  thick  timber  bulwarks  and  cotton-pressed  casematin^,  and  was  impervious 
to  shot.  She  had  a  battery  of  ten  t>4-poiinders  and  3'2-pounder3  rifled,  and  was  commanded  by  the  best  ofBcers 
in  the  Confederate  service. — Statement  of  Captain  Walke. 

'  This  was  the  appearance  of  Fort  P>iitler  and  vicinity  when  the  writer  sketched  it  from  the  LicUana.  ji;sr. 
.It  the  close  of  a  bright  April  day,  1S66.  The  mouth  of  the  Bayou  La  Foiirche  is  seen  between  the  smalt  building 
on  tlie  left  and  the  fort. 
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Arkansas.  He  approached  the  city  with  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, leading  his  left  wing,  and  General  Charles  Clarke  his  right.'  With 
his  entire  force  moving  along  the  two  roads  that  enter  Baton  Rouge  from 
the  southwest,  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  at  the  early  morning  twilight  of 
the  5th  of  August. 

Williams  was  expecting  an  attack,  and  had  Avell  disposed  his  troops  to 
meet  it,  both  from  land  and  Avater,  as  Confederate  gun-boats  had  come  out 
of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Arkansas  was  expected.  His  forces  consisted 
of  only  about  twenty-five  hundred  eiFective  men.  The  regiments  Avere  very 
thin,  on  account  of  sickness.  He  posted  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  on  Bayou 
Gros,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a  portion  of  Manning's  battery  in  the 
Arsenal  srrounds  on  its  left.  On  the  right  of  that  reo-iment  was  the  Ninth 
Connecticut,  with  four  of  Manning's  guns,  in  the  Government  cemetery. 
To  the  left  of  the  Greenwell  Springs  road  was  the  Fourteenth  Maine ;  and 
next  came  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  posted  in  the  woods  in  rear  of  the 
Magnolia  Cemetery,  with  four  guns  of  Everett's  battery.  Then  the  Sixth 
Michigan  Avas  posted  across  the  country  road  on  the  right  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  Clay  Cut  road,  Avith  tAvo  guns.  In  the  rear  of  the  tAvo  last-named 
regiments  was  the  ScA'enth  Vermont,  near  the  Catholic  Cemetery,  and  next 
the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  forming  the  right,  posted  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  State-House,  and  supporting  Xim's  battery." 

The  first  bloAv  in  the  attack  fell  upon  the  Fourth  Maine,  Second  Indiana, 
and  Sixth  Michigan.  They  were  at  first  pushed  bade,  Avhen  General  Wil- 
liams ordered  up  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  a  section  of 
Manning's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts 
and  two  sections  of  Nimm's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  right.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  for  about  tAvo  hours,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray  the  Twenty- 
first  Indiana  Avas  grandly  conspicuous.  It  lost  all  of  its  ficld-ofticers  before 
the  end  of  the  action.'  Seeing  this.  General  Williams  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  exclaiming,  "  Boys  !  your  field-ofiicei's  are  all  gone  ;  I  Avill  lead  you." 
They  gave  him  hearty  cheers,  Avhen  a  bullet  passed  through  his  breast,  and 
he  fell  dead.  He  had  just  issued  directions  for  the  line  to  fixll  back,  Avhich  it 
did  in  good  order,  Avith  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill,  of  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  in 
chief  command.  The  Confederates,  dreadfully  smitten,  also  fell  back,  and 
then  retreated.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Batox  Rouge.'* 

The  dreaded  Arkansas,  which  Avas  expected  to  sweep  every  National 
A'essel  from  the  Mississijipi,  and  "  driA'e  the  Yankees  from  Ncav  Orleans,"  did 
not  appear  in  time  for  the  fight.  On  the  following  morning,  Porter,  Avith  the 
Essex,  accompanied  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sumter,  Avent  up  the  river  to  meet 
her.  They  found  her  five  miles  aboA'e  Baton  Rouge,  when  an  engagement 
ensued.  OAving  to  defects  in  her  engines,  the  Arkansas  became  unmanage- 
able, Avhen  she  Avas  headed  to  the  river-bank,  and  set  on  fire.  Her  maga- 
zine exploded,  and  the  monster  Avas  bloAvn  into  fragments. 


1  Breckenridge's  troops  consisted  of  two  Louisiana,  two  Alississippi,  six  Kentucky,  and  two  Tennessee 
regiments,  and  one  Alabama  regiment,  willi  thirteen  guns  and  a  considerable  guerrilla  force. 

''  Report  of  Lieutenant  Godfrey  Weitzel  to  General  Butler,  August  7,  18G2. 

3  Lieutenant-colonel  Keith  and  Major  Hayes  were  severely  wounded,  and  Adjutant  Latham  was  killed. 

*  See  reports  of  Colonels  Cahill,  Dudley,  and  others,  and  Lieutenant  Weitzel.  The  National  loss  was  reported 
oighty-two  killed,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  wounded,  and  thirty-four  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  is  not 
known.     The  Nationals  took  about  one  hundred  of  them  prisoners. 
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Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Baton  Ilouge,  tliat  post 
was  evacuated  by  tlie  Nationals,  and  Porter  ascended  the  river  to  reconnoiter 
batteries  said  to  be  in  course  of  construction  at  Port  Hudson.     lie  passed 
up  above  to  Bayou  Sara  to  coal,  where  guerrillas  fired  upon  him.     The  little 
town  was  destroyed  in  conseqiience.     Because  of  the  fiendish  act  of  armed 
citizens  of  Natchez  in  firing  on  a  boat's  crew  who  went  on  shore  to  procure 
ice  for  sick  men,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the  Essex,  set  on  fire,  and  cap- 
tured.    The  Essex  then  turned  back,  and  on  her  passage  down 
"  ^o^se-^  '      *^^^  river  had  a  short  and  sharp  contest"  with  tlae  growing  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson. 
General  Butler  was  satisfied,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  that  llic 
Confedei'ates  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orleans, 
and  he  sent  out  some  aggressive  expeditions.     The  most  important  move-, 
ment  of  this   kind  Avas  to  "  repossess  "  the  rich  district  of  La  Fourche,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  the  gallant 
Weitzel,  then  a  brigadiei'-general,  Avith  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  artillery 
and  Barnet's  cavalry.     Late  in  October,  Weitzel  landed  at  Donaldsonville, 
and  traversed  the  region  in  its  rear  and  south  of  it  Avith  very  little  difticulty, 
J  October     ^^t^^"  ^  sharp  fight  near  Labadieville  on  the  27th.'     The  Confede- 
rates, under  McPheeters,  Avere  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayou  La 
Fourche,  Avith  six  pieces  of  artillery.     Weitzel  brought  np  his  cannon  and 
moved  to  the  attack,  Avith  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  and  Seventy-fifth  New 
York  in  advance.     A  battle  Avas  soon  opened,  in  Avhich  the  Eighth  Ncav 
Hampshire^  and  TAVclfth   Connecticut  gallantly  co-operated  Avith  the  other 
two  regiments.     The  batteries  of  Thompson  and   Carruth  did  eminent  ser- 
Adce.     The  Confederates  Avere  driven  and  pursued  about  four  miles.    Weitzel 
lost  eighteen  killed  and  seventy-four  Avounded.     He  caj^tured  tAvo  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  prisoners  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 

Weitzel  noAV  marched  on  through  the  country  to  open  communication 
Avitli  the  city  by  the  bayou,  and  the  raihvay  connecting  Brashear  City  Avith 
NcAV  Orleans.  It  Avas  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Avhite  people,  and 
the  negroes  received  the  victor  joyfully  as  their  deliverer.  The  industrial 
operations  of  the  district  Avere  ]iaralyzed,  and  General  Butler  thought  it 
expedient,  as  a  state  policy  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  confiscate  the 
entire  property  of  the  district.  He  did  so,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
to  take  charge  of  it.'  By  that  commission  the  negroes  were  employed  and 
subsisted,  and  the  crops  Avere  saA'ed.  Tavo  Congressional  districts  in  Louisi- 
ana Avere  now  recoA'ered,  and  in  December  the  loyal  citizens  of  Ncav  Orleans 
elected  to  seats  in  Congress  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Ilahn,  the 
.number  of  Union  A'otes  in  the  city  exceeding  by  a  thousand  the  number  of 
.votes  cast  for  secession. 

General  Butler  Avas  superseded  in  the  command  of  tlie  Department  of  the 
Gulf  late  in  the  autumn''  by  General  Banks.     The  latter  arrived  at 

'  Nov  9. 

NcAv  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  Avas  received  by  the 
commanding  general  Avith  great  courtesy.  Banks  formally  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  24th,  Butler,  after  issuing  an  admirable  fare- 


•  This  commission  consisted  of  Major  J.  M.  BcH.  Lieutenant-colonel  J.  1>.  Kinsman,  and  Captain  Fuller,  of 
_the  Seventy-fifth  New  York  A''olunteers,  the  latter  being  made  iirovost-uiarshal  of  the  district. 
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well  address  to  tlie  citizens,'  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  His 
administration  had  been  marked  by  great  vigor  and  justice,  as  the  friend  and 
defender  of  the  loyal  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
rebellious.^  He  took  Avith  him  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  soldiers  for 
the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  he  turned  over  to  his  successor  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  well-drilled  and  disciplined  men,  among  whom,  a^ 
we  have  observed,  were  regiments  of  colored  troojjs. 

In  the  mean  time  some  active  military  opei'ations  had  been  in  progress 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  some  time  General  Curtis,  Avhom  we  left  at 
Helena,^  was  unable  to  do  much  more  tlinn  menace  Little  Rock  and  watch 
and  smite  guerrilla  bands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  Missouri, 
soon  crystallized  into  quite  a  formichxble  array,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1861,  General  J.  M.  Schofield,  Lyon's  second  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,"*  had  been  in  command  of  the  militia  of  ^Missouri, 
and  in  June,  1862,  that  State  was  erected  into  a  separate  military  district, 
with  Schofield  at  its  head.  He  was  vigilant  and  active;  but  when  Curtis 
withdrew'  to  the  Mississippi,  and  left  xVrkansas  and  Southern  Missouri  open 
to  the  operations  of  guerrilla  bands,  then  numerous  in  the  western  part  of 
the  former  State,  he  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  secession- 
ists in  his  district.  When  Price  crossed  the  Mississippi,  early  in  May,  he 
sent  back  large  numbers  of  JMissourians  to  recruit  guerrilla  Ijands  for  active 
service  during  the  summer,  and  these,  at  the  middle  of  July,  were  very 
nmnerous  in  the  interioi",  and  were  preparing  to  seize  important  points  in  the 
State.  To  meet  the  danger,  Schofield  obtained  authority  from  the  Governor 
to  organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  drew  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  loyal  and  disloyal  inhajl)itants.  He  soon  had  fifty  thousand 
names  on  his  rolls,  of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  ready  for  etfective 
service  at  the  close  of  July,  when  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond so  encouraged  the  secessionists  in  Missouri,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

Schofield's  army  of  volunteers  and  militia  was  scattered  over  Missouri  in 
si.x:  divisions,'  and  for  two  months  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  Avar- 

•  See  Parton's  But/er  in  Xew  Orleans,  p;igi.'  COO. 

"^  General  Butler  found  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  of  the  inhabitants  of  Now 
Orleans,  native  and  foreign,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government.  He  also  found  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
rebellion,  there  was  wide-spread  distress  amons  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
authors  of  their  misery  contribute  largely  to  their  relief.  lie  discovered  .a'list  of  contributors  to  the  fund  raised 
for  the  promotion  of  the  rebellion,  with  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  he  at  once  assessed  them,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  twenty-five  i)er  cent,  of  that  amount.  In  various  ways  he  made  them  pl.ay  the  part  of  bene- 
factors of  the  poor.  During  the  few  months  he  was  there,  he  collected,  by  flues,  rorfeitures,  confiscations,  taxa- 
tion, and  assessments,  $1.0SS,000,  all  of  which,  as  documentary  evidence  sliows.  he  faithfully  applied  to  the 
public  service.  lie  expended  ■t.-ji.'i.OOO  in  feeding  the  poor  of  New  Orleans;  he  sent  to  the  Government  Treasury 
$•345,000  ;  and  handed  to  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  liis  successor  about  $200,000.  He  was  cursed  by 
the  rebellious,  and  beloved  by  the  lo3'al  and  oppressed. 

In  his  farewell  address  General  Butler  said  :  '"  I  saw  that  this  rebellion  w.as  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against 
the  middling  men — of  the  rich  against  the  poor:  a  war  of  the  land-owner  against  the  laborer;  that  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  I  found  no  conclusion  to  it, 
save  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disinthrallment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking 
the  substance  of  the  wealthy,  who  had  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  jioor  who  had  suffered  by  the  war. 
And  I  shall  now  leave  you  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me  the  blessings  of  the  humble  and 
loyal,  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incur  the  sneers  of 
the  Kitlon  or  the  curses  of  the  rich." 
^  See  page  5'25. 
*  See  page  50. 

°  Colonel  John  M.  Neill,  of  the  Missouri  State  Militia,  commanded  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State ;  Gen- 
eral Ben  Loan  the  northwestern;  General  James  Totten  the  central;  General  F.  B.  Brown  the  southwestern; 
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fare  was  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  that  Commonwealth,  the  chief  theater 
being  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  McXeill's  division,  where  insur- 
gent bands  under  leaders  like  Poindexter,  Porter,  Cobb,  and  others,  about 
five  thousand  strong,  were  verv  active.  On  the  6th  of  Auornst." 
3IcXeill,  with  one  thousand  cavalry  and  six  sruns,  and  Porter, 
with  about  twenty-five  hundred  men  of  a,ll  arms,  had  a  desperate  fight  of 
four  hours  at  Kirksville,  in  Adair  County.  Porter  was  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  one  lumdred  and  eicrhty  killed  and  about  five  hundred  wounded,  and 
several  wagon-loads  of  arms.  McXeilFs  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.  Four  days  later,'  Colonel  Odin  Guitar,  with  six 
hundred  horsemen  and  two  guns,  attacked  and  routed  Poindex- 
ter s  guerrillas,  twelve  hundred  strong,  while  crossing  the  Chariton  River 
in  the  night.  3Iany  of  the  guerrillas  Avere  driven  into  the  river  and  were-, 
drowneil.  The  survivors  fled  northward  to  join  Porter,  when  they  met  Ben 
Loan,  who  forced  them  back  and  exposed  them  to  another  severe  blow  by 
Guitar.  The  forces  of  both  guerrilla  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  of  Cobb,  were 
broken  up  and  dispersed.  From  April  iintil  September,  the  loyal' and  dis- 
loyal warriors  in  Missouri  were  engaged  in  about  one  hundred  combats. 

xVn  attempt  to  aid  the  Missouri  guerrillas  was  made  by  their  more 
southern  brethren  early  in  August.  Xearly  ei^ht  hundred  of  these,  under 
Colonel  Hughes,  attacked  and  captured"  Independence,  on  the 
western  border,  with  three  hundred  and  twelve  Missouri  cav- 
alry, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Buell ;  and,  at  about  the  same  time.  General 
Coffey,  Avith  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  from  Arkansas,  invaded  Southwestern 
Missouri,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  Hughes 

.and  seize  Lexington.  He  Avas  fol- 
lowed by  Colonel  Clark  "Wright,  with 
twelve  hundred  Missouri  (^avalry, 
and  a  combination  was  immediately 
formed  to  capture  him,  but  failed.' 
The  insurgent  bands  formed  a  junc- 
tion, and  in  a  combat  at  Lone  Jack, 
ill  Jackson  County,  with  Major  Fos- 
ter, who  had  sallied  out  of  Lexington 
with  ci;iht  hundred  cavalry,  they 
were  successful.  Foster  was  defeated, 
was  Vi'ounded,  and  lost  two  of  his 
guns.  Cofiey  then  pressed  on  Avith 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
when  he  was  alarmed  In'  intellicrence 
that  General  James  G.  Blunt,  then 
commanding  in  Kansas,  was  threatening  his  line  of  retreat  with  a  strong 
force,  Avhile  the  commands  of  Loan  and  Wright  were  concentrating  upon 
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Colonel  J.  M.  Glover,  of  the  Third  Missonrf  cavalrv,  at  Ilolla;  and  Colonel  Lewis  Merrill,  of  the  National 
A'olnnteer  cavalry,  at  St.  Louis. 

1  Totten  W.1S  direcLed  bv  Schofield  to  strike  Hashes  before  he  could  join  Coffev.  while  General  Blunt  in 
Kansas,  was  reqnei^ted  to  send  a  force  from  Fort  Scott  to  co-operate  in  cutting  off  Coffey's  retreat.  At  the  same 
time  Colonel  Fitz-Henry  Warren,  with  the  First  Iowa  cavalry,  was  sent  from  Clinton  with  1.500  men  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Major  Foster,  whom  Totten  ha<l  sent  out  from  Lexington  in  search  of  Ilugbes. 
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him.  He  suddenlv  turned  his  face  southward,  and,  eludins:  Blunt  while 
covered  with  darkness,  he  fled  back  into  Arkansas  with  very  little  loss,  hotlv 
pursued  to  the  borders  of  that  State. 

Missouri  was  now  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  Confederates  were  gather- 
ing in  force  in  Arkansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  conscripts  from  Southern 
Missouri,  and  a  large  number  of  troops  from  Texas.  Their  entire  number 
was  estimated  to  be  fifty  thousand  at  the  middle  of  September,  with  General 
T.  C.  Hindman'  in  chief  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Rains,  Parsons, 
Cooper,  McBride,  and  others.  So  threatening  was  this  gathering, 
that  Sehofield  took  the  field  in  person,  and  General  Curtis  sue-      "  ^''^^  "^' 

.         .  .  .  l^o-. 

ceeded  him"  in  command  of  the  District  of  MissourL 

Sehofield  had  at  this  time,  at  and  near  Springfield,  over  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  available  for  active  operations,  after 
providing  means  for  keeping  open  his  communications.  This  was  called  the 
Army  of  the  Frontier.  Of  these  about  five  thousand  were  caAalry.  He 
had  also  sixteen  j>ieces  of  artillery,  with  a  complement  of  men  and  horses. 
With  these  he  moved  toward  Arkansas,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  foe  was  on  his  immediate  front.  General  Salomon  led 
the  advance  of  over  four  thousand  men.  His  vanguard  was  attacked  at 
Xewtonia,'  when  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force  and 
joined  in  the  strucmle.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  all  day,  he  t  ^  • 
was  defeated,  but  with  little  loss,  and  retreated  to  Sarcoxie,  covered  by  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hall. 

Sehofield  pressed  on  to  Sarcoxie,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Blunt, 
and  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  pushed  forward  to  attack  the 
Confederates  at  Xewtonia,  whose  number  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Blunt  and  Totten  approached  at  different  points,  when  the  Con- 
federates, who  were  illy  equipped,  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
chased  about  thirty  miles  into  Arkansas. 

Sehofield  moved  cautiously  on,  keeping  his  communications  well  guarded, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  October  he  was  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge. 
The  Confederates  were  divided,  a  part,  under  General  Cooper,  having  gone 
westwar<l  to  Maysville,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  communications  with 
Fort  Scott,  while  the  main  body,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Rains, 
with  about  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  rear  to  mask  the  movement,  were 
retreating  toward  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County.  Blunt  was  sent  after 
Cooper,  Avliile  Sehofield,  with  his  main  army,  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
^Yliite  River  ]\Iouutains  toward  Huntsville,  resting  eight  miles  from  that 
A'illage,  where  Rains  had  encamped  the  day  before. 

Blunt  made  a  hard  night's  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
October'  attacked  Cooper  at  old  Fort  AVavne,  near  Mavsville, 
captiii-ed  his  four  guns,  routed  his  men,  and  drove  them  in  disor- 
der toward  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Sehofield  did  not  even  get 
sight  of  the  foe  at  Huntsville,  for  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  thev  were  in 
full  retreat  over  the  mountains  toward  Ozark,  with  a  determination  to 
avoid  a  battle  until  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  pur- 
sued   tliem    some    distance,    when   he   turned    northward,  and    marched   to 

■  See  paw  191. 
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Cross  Hollows  and    Osage   Springs,    near   Pea  Ridge.'      There  he  learned 
that  between  three  and  four  thousand  Confederate  cavalry  were  encamped 

on  Wliite  River,  eight  miles  from 
Fayetteville.  lie  immediately  or- 
dered General  Francis  J.  Ilerron  to 
march  with  about  a  thousand  cavalry 
to  attack  their  i-ear,  and  General 
Totten  to  advance  from  Fayetteville 
and  fall  on  their  front.  Herron  first 
reached  the  foe.  It  was 
at  the  dawn  of  the  28th.'' 
His  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  the 
Confederates  fled  to  the  mountains, 
leaving  their  camp  equipage  behind. 
Missouri  was  now  comparatively  se- 
cure from  danger,  and  the  importance 
of  tlie  services  of  Schofield  was 
irratefullv  acknowledged  by  the  lov- 
alists  of  that  State.  Late  in  Xovembcr  he  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
resign  his  command,  and  leave  it  in  charge  of  General  Blunt. 

General  Ilindman  now^  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow^  for  the  recovery 
of  his  State.  By  a  n>erciless  conscription,  and  the  concentration  of  scattered 
forces,  he  had  collectecl  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas  over  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  the  close  of  November.  Blunt,  with  the  First  division,  Avas 
then  at  Lindsay's  Prairie,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Maysville,  and 
on  the  26th*  was  informed  that  Ilindraan's  advance,  consisting  of 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Marmaduke,  was  at  Cane  Hill,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  him.  On  the  following  morning  Blunt  went  for- 
ward with  five  thousand  men,  provisioned  for  four  days,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  attack  jMarmaduke.  They  marched  tw^enty-seven  miles  that  day, 
bivouacked  at  night,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  his  advance,  composed 
of  onlv  two  hundred  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry,  and  his  own  staff  and 
body-guard,  with  two  mountain  howitzers  and  Rabb's  battery,  were  within 
half  a  mile  of  Marmaduke's  camp  before  they  met  with  resistance.  The 
main  body  had  been  detained,  and  an  artillery  duel  was  ke^^t  up  until  their 
approach,  when  Marmaduke  retreated  to  his  reserves  on  the  Boston  Moun- 
tains, and  took  a  good  position  on  a  height.  Blunt,  with  his  entire  force, 
assailed  him  vigorously,  and,  by  a  charge  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry, 
Third  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Eleventh  Kansas  infantry,  he  Avas  driven  away 
and  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Van  Buren.  Blunt  then  took 
position  at  Cane  Hill.  His  loss  in  The  Battle  of  Bostox  Mouisttaiis^s  was 
four  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  Marmaduke  had  seventy-fi^'e  killed. 
The  number  of  his  wounded  is  not  known. 

Hindman  now  determined  to  crush  Blunt,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  he 
crossed  the  Arkansas  River  at  Van  Buren  with  about  eleven  thousand  men, 
including  tAvo  thousand  cavalry,  and  joined  Marmaduke  at  a  point  fifteen 
miles  northward.     Informed  of  this.  Blunt  sent  to  Herron,  then  in  Missouri, 


4  November. 


'  See  map  on  page  25S. 
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for  assistance.     That  excellent  officer  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  when  the  mes- 
sage reached  Imn,  and  within  three  hours  afterward  his  divisions  (Second  and 
Third),  which  were  fortunately  much  nearer  the  Arkansas  border,  were  mov-» 
ing  southward  with  guns  and  trains  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day.    They 
were  at  Elk  Horn  on  the  Sth,"  when  Ilerron  sent  forward  his  cav- 
alry, three  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  Wickersham,  for  the   "  ^^'^comber, 
immediate  relief  of  Blunt,  and,  pressing  on  Avith  the  main  army,  he 
reached  Fayetteville  on  the  morning  of  the  Tth,  having  marched  all  night. 
Resting  there  only  one  hour,  he  marched  on  for  Cane  Hill,  and  at  the  end  of 
less  than  six  miles  he  met  a  part  of  the  cavalry  he  had  dispatched  from  P]Ik 
Horn,  who  had  been  smitten  and  broken  ten  miles  from  Cane  Hill  bv  31ar- 
maduke's  horsemen. 

Herron  was  now  in  a  perilous  position.  For  two  days  Ijlunt  had  been 
skirmishing  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  Hindman's  main 
army,  when  the  fact  was  the  Confederates  had  turned  his  left,  Avere  making 
for  Blunt's  trains,  under  the  charge  of  General  Salomons,  at  Rhea's  Mill, 
and  were  interposing  between  him  and  Herron's  infant r}'  and  artillery.  This 
alarming  fact  he  discovered  on  the  6th,  and  two  hours  afterward  Wicker- 
sham, with  four  cavalry  regiments,'  arrived  at  Cane  Hill,  and  reported  that 
Herron  would  be  at  Fayetteville  the  next  mornincr.  Blunt  tried  to  warn 
Herron  of  his  danger,  but  failed,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  Marmaduke's 
cavalry  ;  and  that  active  and  earnest  officer  was  allowed  to  march  on  until  he 
met  the  mounted  vano;uard  of  his  enemy  in  force,  at  a  little  settlement  on 
Illinois  Creek,  called  Prairie  Grove. 

Herron  was  divested  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  only  about  four  thousand 
men  ready  for  action.     He  was  in  a  strong  jjosition,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  defensive  stand,  but,  unconscious  of  great  danger  near,  and  being  intent 
on  the  relief  of  Blunt,  he  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  across  the  Creek, 
Avhen  he  was  confronted  by  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  under  Hindman, 
Parsons,  and  Frost,  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong.     They  were  well  posted 
on  a  wooded  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ford,  and  so  thoroughly 
masked  that  Herron  did  not  suspect  their  real  numbers.     He  pushed  a  light 
battery  across  to  feel  the  foe.     It  was  instantly  driven  back.     Under  cover 
of  a  feint  of  another  advance,  he  pushed  a  battery  (Murphy's)   across  the 
creek  half  a  mile  farther  down,  an<l  oj)ened  partially  on  the  flank  of  the  foe. 
During  the  surprise  and  confusion  which  ijiis  occasioned,  and  which  gave  the 
impression  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  he  pushed  three 
full  batteries  across  the  ford  in  his  front,  supported  by  three  full  regiments.^ 
These,  within  sixty  minutes,  silenced   the  guns   of  their  antagonists,  and 
then,  advancing  across  open  fields,  hurling  before  them  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  they  pushed  np  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge.     Then 
the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  regiments  were  ordered  to  charge  and  capture  the 
Confederate  battery  on  their  front.     This  Avas  done  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
they  Avere  unalde  to  hold  it,  and  fell  l)ack,  Avhen  the  foe,  resolved  on  captur- 
ing Herron's  batteries,  dashed  forAvard,  but  were  repulsed  in  turn  Avith  heavA' 
loss.     NowtAvo  fresh  regiments,  under  Colonel  Houston  (TAventy-sixth  Indi- 


>  Second  Wisconsin,  First  Iowa.  Tenth  Illinois,  and  Eighth  Missonri. 

-These  were   the  batteries  of  Captain   Baekof.  and  Lieutenants  Forest  and  Boeries.     The  supi)ortin5  regi- 
ments were  the  Ninth  Iowa,  Twentieth  Wisconsin,  and  Ninetv-fourth  Illinois. 
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ana  and  Thirty-seventh  Illinois),  came  up  gallantly,  charged  upon  and  recap- 
tured the  Confederate  battery,  hut  they  too  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 

While  Herron  was  thus  struggling,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, IMunt  came  up  and  fell  upon  the  Confederate  left,  Avliere  the  troops 
had  been  massed  to  turn  Ilerron's  right.  A  severe  battle  ensued.  Blunt 
brought  three  batteries  to  bear,  which  soon  drove  those  of  the  Confederates 
and  their  supporters  back  into  the  woods,  where  Colonel  Wier,  with  a  heavy 
force,'  charged  upon  them.  Then  ensued  a  musketry  fight  for  three  hours, 
the  National  artillery  doing  admirable  service  at  the  same  time.  Lieutenant 
Tenney,  with  six  10-poundcr  Parrotts,  unsupported,  rei)ellcd  a  heavy 
infantry  attack,  during  which  the  Confederate  General  Stein,  of  jMissouri, 
fell.  At  about  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  capture  the  batteries  of  Rabb 
and  Hopkins  was  repelled,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  assailants.  Night  ended" 
the  conflict,  and  the  Nationals  slept  on  their  arms  on  the  battle-field,  cxpect- 
ino;  to  renew  the  struti:iT:le  in  the  morning.  But  the  Confederates  had  no 
desire  for  more  fio-htino;,  and  retreated  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Before 
the  dawn,  Ilindman  asked  for  a  personal  conference  with  Blunt  concerning 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  was  granted,  but  proved  to  be  only  a  trick  to 
keep  back  a  pursuit  of  his  flying  army,  which,  as  Blunt  soon  afterward 
learned,  had  commenced  departing  several  hours  before.  The  Confederates, 
having  left  their  trans])ortation  south  of  the  mountains,  marched  rapidly  and 
escaped.     Thus  ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Puairik  Grove." 

While  the  war  was  thus  progressing  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, on  its  western  side,  it  was  seen  in  many  of  its  distressing  aspects  still 
farther  west  in  Texas,  the  extreme  southAvestern  State  of  the  Kepublic.  From 
the  time  Avhen  Twiggs  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,^  the 
loyal  people  of  that  State  suffered  intensely  from  the  cruelties  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  Western  Texas,  Avhere  there  were  few  slave-holders,  and  conse- 
quently more  j^atriotism,  the  Union  element  Avas  very  strong  and  pertinacious, 
and  the  inhabitants  Avere  both  hated  and  feared  by  the  banditti  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  moA'ed  OA'er  the  country  Avith  fii'e  and  roj3e  to  destroy  pro2:)ertA^ 
and  strangle  loyal  citizens. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Texan  loyalists  Avcre  intensified  early  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  after  the  reverses  of  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee,  Avhen  Texas 
was  placed  under  martial  laAV,  and  a  merciless  conscription  Avas  enforced. 
The  country  Avas  scoured  by  guerrilla  bands,  Avho  committed  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  robbing  and  murdering  all  Avho  Avere  CA'en  svispected  of 
being  friends  of  their  country.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyalists  attempted 
to  flee  from  the  State  to  Mexico,  singly  and  in  small  parties.  The  earlier 
fugitives  escaped,  but  a  greater  portion  Avere  captured  by  the  guerrillas  and 
murdered.  One  of  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  (San  Antonio  Herald) 
said  exultingly,  "Their  bones  are  l)leaching  on  the  soil  of  CA'ery  county  from 
Red  RiA'er  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wise  and  Denton 
their  bodies  are  suspended  by  scores  from  the  Black  Jacks." 

'  The  Tenth  and  Thirteenth,  anil  a  part  of  the  Second  and  Eleventh  Kansas  and  Twentieth  Iowa. 

"  Keports  of  Generals  Blunt  and  Ilerron.  and  General  Hindtnan.  The  National  loss  in  this  engagement 
was  1,14S,  of  whom  167  were  killed,  79S  wounded,  and  1S3  missing.  A  greater  portion  of  the  latter  were  cap- 
tured by  Marmadiike  when  he  first  attacked  Ilerron's  cavalrj-.  General  Blunt  estimated  the  Confederate  loss 
at  al)Out  .3.000,  as  his  command  buried  about  1,000  killed  on  the  battle-field.  Ilindman  reported  his  loss  at 
1,317,  and  claimed  to  have  captured  275  prisoners,  5  flags,  23  wagons,  and  more  than  500  small  arms. 

'  See  cliapter  XL,  volume  I. 
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A  notable  and  representative  instance  of  the  treatment  received  by  the 
Texan  loyalists  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
an  attempt  of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  young  Germans  belonging  to  the 
best  families  in  Western  Texas,  to  leave  the  country.  They  collected  at 
Fredericksburg,  on  the  frontier,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  New 
Orleans  by  Avay  of  Mexico,  and  join  the  National  army.  On  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  August  they  eneamjjed  on  the  edge  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  the 
Nueces  River,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  Tliey  had  moved 
with  such  secrecy  that  they  scarcely  felt  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  guerrillas,  who  were  scouring  the  country  Avith  orders  to  kill  all  Union 
men.  But  they  were  betrayed,  and  a  leader  named  Duff  sent  over  one  hun- 
dred men  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.  ■  At  near  daylight  they  approached 
the  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  party.  His  life  was  offered  him  as  a 
reward  if  he  would  lead  them  to  the  camp  of  his  companions.  lie  refused, 
and  was  hanged.  The  guerrillas  then  fell  upon  the  patriots  Avho  were  sleep- 
ing. A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  overwhelming 
numbers  and  superior  weapons,  the  Unionists  wei'e  conquered,  but  not  until 
two-thirds  of  their  number  Avere  killed  or  wounded.  The  survivors  fled 
toward  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  escaped,  and  others  were  captured,  tortured, 
and  hung.  The  wounded,  already  in  the  liands  of  the  insurgents,  were  mur- 
dered in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bowie-knives,  and 
hanging.  Some,  who  were  actually  dying,  were  dragged  to  trees  and  hung' 
by  the  fiends.  The  commander  of  the  butchers,  Lieutenant  Lilley,  afterward 
boasted  that  he  killed  several  of  the  wounded  with  his  own  hands,  "  empty- 
ing two  revolvers  "  in  shooting  them  !  The  lives  of  forty  of  the  sixty 
young  men  were  sacrificed  at  an  expense  to  the  murderers  of  eight  killed 
and  fourteen  Avounded  in  the  battle.  When  the  banner  of  the  Re})ublic 
gave  protection  to  the  loyalists  of 
Texas,  three  years  later,  measures 
were  taken  to  collect  tlie  remains  of 
the  slain  and  bury  them.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  a  fine  monument 
was  erected  to, their  memory.' 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
"  repossess "  important  points  in 
Texas,  especially  the  city  of  Galves- 
ton.    So  early  as  the  1 7th 

•^  a  1862. 

of  May,"  Henry  Eagle, 
commander  of  the  Avar  vessels  in 
front  of  Gah'eston,  summoned  the 
town  to  surrender,  under  a  threat  of 
an  attack  from  a  lanil  and  larger 
naval  force  that  Avould  soon  appear. 
"  When  the  land  and  naval  forces  ap- 
pear, Ave  shall  reply,"  Avas  the  an- 
swer; and  so  matters  remained  until 
the  8th  of  October  folloAving,  Avhen  Galveston  was  formally  surrendered  by 

"  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  Cleveland,  the  first  Union  Mayor  of  San  Antonio  after  the 
nlose  of  the  war,  for  the  substance  of  the  above  narrative,  and  more  in  detail,  both  oral  and  written,  and  for  a 
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its  civil  autlioiities  to  Commander  Kenshaw,  of  the  National  navy,  the  Con- 
federate troops  retiring  on  his  approach  with  four  steam-vessels  of  war.  A 
small  military  force  was  placed  in  the  city,  and  this,  with  the  vessels,  held 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

We  have  now  made  note  of  the  antecedents  and  position  of  the  National 
troops  westward  of  the  Mississippi  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  des- 
tined to  co-oj^erate  Avith  the  army  of  General  Grant  against  Vicksburg.  We 
left  the  latter  encamped  between  Holly  Springs  and  Coldwater,  and  the  Tal- 
lahatchee  River.'  Let  us  leave  this  region  for  a  while,  and  ft)llow  Kosecrans 
to  his  new  field  of  operations  after  his  splendid  victory  at  Corinth. 

Rosecrans  found  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, in  a  sad  condition.  It  was  greatly  wasted  iu  substance  by  marches 
and  conflicts,  and  demoralized  by  lack  of  success — "  its  spirit  broken,  its._ 
confidence  destroyed,  its  discipline  relaxed,  its  courage  weakened,  and  its 
hopes  shattered."'-  It  was  showing  in  full  measure  the  feeling  of  grievous 
disappointment  which  the  loyal  people  were  suffering  because  of  the  failure 
of  BuelPs  campaign.  With  the  exception  of  Xashville,  then  garrisoned  by 
the  small  divisions  of  Negley  and  Palmer,  and  invested  and  threatened  by  a 
confident  foe,  there  was  little  to  show  as  the  result  of  njne  months'  weary 
campaign  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Its  effective  force  was  reduced  froni 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  sixty-five  thousand.  Aboiit  thirty- 
three  thousand,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  army,  were  absent  from  their  com- 
mands, ten  thousand  of  them  being  in  hospitals.  Its  cavalry  was  weak  in 
number  and  equipment,  and  the  rough-riders  of  Morgan  and  Forrest  had  so 
xQvy  little  fear  of  or  respect  for  it,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  communications  of  the  army  with  its  depot  of  supplies  at  Louisville 
could  be  kept  open.  Such  was  the  condition  and  morale  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (now  known  as  the  "Fourteenth  Army  Corps "),  gathered  at 
and  around  Bowlingr  Green  and  Glassrow,  when  General  Rose- 

a  1S62.  r"  5 

cran's  assumed  the  command  of  it,  on  the  30th  of  October,"  and 
proceeded- to  reorganize  it.^ 

pliotograph  of  the  monument,  from  which  the  above  picture  of  it  was  made.  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  UnitLnl 
States  troops  at.  San  Antonio,  early  in  Ausust,  1SG5,"  s;iys  Mr.  Cleveland.  "General  Merrit  furnished  a  small 
cavalry  eseort  to  the  lion.  E.  Dcirener  (who  had  had  two  sons  murdered  in  this  battle),  who,  with  otlier 
bereaved  relatives,  went  to  the  battle-fleld  and  collected  the  remains  of  the  murdered  heroes,  and  brought  tliem 
to  the  little  town  of  Comfort,  about  fifty  miles  noi-thvvest  of  San  Antonio,  near  which  jdaee  most  of  them  had 
lived,  where,  on  the  lOlh  day  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  fue  battle,  they  were  buried.  The  funeral  cere- 
mony was  peculiarly  solemn  and  imposing.  A  little  band,  consisting  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  the  wives 
and  children,  parents  and  relations,  of  the  deceased,  had  gathered  from  different  portions  of  the  State.  Mr 
Degener  delivered  a  short  oration,  a  military  salute  was  tired,  and.  midst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  bereaved 
mourners,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  heroic  dead  was  committed  to  its  final  resting-place.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1S60,  a  stone  monument  was  raised  by  tlieir  relatives  over  their  graves  with  appropriate  cerenionii'S.  So 
died  and  were  buried  as  noble  a  band  of  patriots  as  God  ever  inspired  with  sublime  courage  to  do  heroic  deeds 
and  die  heroic  deaths  in  the  great  cause  of  hum.an  freedom." 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  are  the  words.  Fidelity  to  tue  Uniox  ;  and  on  the  other  the  name  s  of  those 
who  perished. 

'  See  page  524. 

'  Annals  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberlani?,  by  John  Fiteh.  the  Provost-Judcre  of  that  army. 

2  'J"he  army  was  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions.  The  riiiht,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  General  -J.  W. 
Sill,  Philip '11.  Slieridan.  and  Colonel  W.  E.  Woodruff,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Major-General  Alexander  McD. 
McCoolc;  the  center,  under  Major-General  George  II.  Tliomas.  composed  of  the  divisions  of  General  L.  11. 
llousseau,  .T.  S.  Xcgley,  E.  Dumont,  and  S.  S.  Fry ;  and  the  left,  under  T.  L.  Crittenden,  cmnposed  of  the^ 
divisions  of  Generals  T  J.  WooS,  II.  P.  Van  cleve.  and  W.  S.  Smith.  Rosecrans  placed  the  cavalry  in  charge 
of  Major-General  T).  S.  Stanh'y.  <if  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appointed  the  .accomplished  .lulius  P. 
G.aresch6  his  Chief  of  Staff'.  Captain  .1.  St.  Clair  Morton  was  his  Chief  Enirineer,  and  Colonel  William  Truesdall 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Army  Police.     The  services  of  the  latter  oflicer  cannot  bo  too  highly  estimated.     He 
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"When  General  Brag-g  perceived  that  the  pursuit  by  the  Xationals  was 
relinquished  afrt-r  his  army  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River,  lie  halted  his 
forces,  and  finally  concentrated  them,  about  forty  thousand  in  number,  at 
Murfreesboro',  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  southeast  from  Xashville,  where  he  lay  several  weeks  threatcn- 
in-T  tlie  capital  of  Tennessee,  but  apparently  without  any  fear  or  expectation 
of  an  attack  from  his  opponent.  lie 
professed  to  be  there  to  aid  the  Ten- 
nesseeans  in  "throwing  off"  the  yoke 
of  the  Lincoln  despotism,"  Another 
object  was  to  cover  and  defend  the 
great  cotton-producing  regions  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  to  hold  the  great 
lines  of  railway  from  tliose  regions 
into  the  food-producing  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

While  lying  at  Murfreesboro'  with 
a  feeling  of  absolute  security,  Bragg 
was  visited  by  Jefierson  Davis,  Avho 
Avas  his  guest  at  his  private  residence 
in  the  fine  mansion  of  Major  Manning,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
That  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  festivities.  Balls,  parties,  and  lesser 
social  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  the  secessionists  in  Murfreesboro',  made 
the  Confederate  oflicers  very  happy.  During  that  period  IMorgan,  the 
guerrilla  chief,  was  married  to  the  daugliter  of  Charles  Ready,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  in  1853.  Davis  and  the  principal  army 
officers  were  at  the  wedding.  General  (Bishop)  Polk,  assuming  the  cassock 
of  the  ])riost  for  the  occasion,"  performed  the  ceremony  ;  and  the  party  had 
the  pleasui-e  of  dancing  upon  a  floor  carpeted  with  the  flags  of  their  coun- 
try, which  they  took  delight  in  thus  dishonoring.  But  this  season  of  joy 
and  fancied  secui'ity  was  short.  Buell  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  tar- 
dily moved  army.  A  loyal,  earnest,  and  energetic  soldier  was  its  leader, 
and  he  soon  distui'bed  the  repose  of  his  enemy. 

Rosecrans  perceived  the  peril  that  threatened  Nashville,  and  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  avert  it.  General  McCook,  Avitli  his  grand  division,  moved  in 
that  direction  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November.  His  advance  Avas 
not  a  moment  too  soon.  On  the  next  day"  the  Confederates  made 
a  demonstration  against  the  city.  Forrest,  with  about  three 
thousand  cavalry  and  some  artillery,  attacked"  the  National 
j^icket  line  south  of  the  town,  between  the  Franklin  and  Lebanon  Pikes,  and 
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gathered  about  him  an  army  of  spies  and  scouts,  and  designed  a  detective  system  of  great  perfection,  by  Tvhich 
the  active  friends  of  the  Confederates  of  both  sexes  were  found  out,  ami  their  nefari<uis  practices  stoi)ped.  Nor 
were  his  services  confined  to  tlie  resrulation  of  secret  enemies.  lie  made  sutlers  deal  honestly  as  far  as  possible, 
and  had  a  general  [lolice  supervision  over  every  department  of  army  operations. 

1  Tills  was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  not  far  from  the  public  square  in  Murfreesboro'.  It  was  also  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Thomas  when  the  National  .\rmy  occupied  Murfreesboro',  early  in  1SG3. 

-  Lieutenant-Colonel  Freemantle,  of  the  British  Coldstream  Gn.ards,  in  jiving  an  account  of  General  Polk, 
says  (Three  JfoniJis  in  the  Smithern  States,  pacre  144)  the  latter  explained  to  him  the  reasons  "  which  had  in- 
duced him  temporarily  to  forsalvc  the  cassock."  lie  did  so  with  reluctance,  he  s.aid,  .and  intended,  so  soon  as  th^ 
w.ar  should  cease,  to  resume  his  Episcopal  functions,  ''in  the  same  way  as  a  m.an.  finding  his  house  on  fire,  would 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  would  then  resume  bis  ordinary  pursuits."    Colonel 
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caused  the  opening  of  the  batteries  of  Forts  Negley  and  Confiscation.  The 
pickets,  by  order,  fell  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  Confederates  under  the  guns 

of  Fort  Negley.  The  latter 
"were  too  cautious  to  fall  into 
the  trap,  and  General  Xeg- 
Icy  sallied  out  and  drove 
them  far  toward  Franklin, 
after  an  artillery  fight  for 
several  hours.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  ^Torgan,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men 
and  one  gun,  made  a  dash 
on  the  Sixteenth  Illinois 
Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  driving;  them 
and  destroying  the  railway 
and  pontoon  bridges  over 
the  Cumberland  at  Xash- 
ville.*  lie  was  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  a  regimen- 
tal flag  and  twenty-four 
men.  But  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  city  before  Rose- 
crans's  arrival  was  not  abandoned ;  and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
jMcCook's  vanguard  reached  Edgefield,  opposite,  their  ears  were  saluted  Avith 
the  booming  of  Confederate  cannon.  General  Sill  entered  the  city  on  the 
following  morning,  when  its  safety  vras  made  secure,  and  the  sentinel  in  his 
look-out  at  Fort  Kegley  soon  reported  that  no  enemy  Avas  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction. 

The  remainder  of  Rosecrans's  force,  excepting  the  main  body  of  the 
center  Division,  which  had  arrived  north  of  the  Cumberland  to  j^rotect 
the  communications  with  Louisville,  speedily  arriA'cd.  The  divisions  Avere 
throAvn  out  around  the  city  soutliAvard,  covering  tlie  roads  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  for  about  six  Aveeks  he  remained  there  collecting  supplies  of 
A'arious  kinds,  preparatory  to  a  movement  in  full  force  upon  Bragg  at 
Murfreesboro'.  Late  in  Xovember  the  latter  AA'as  reported  to  be  Avith  a  large 
part  of  his  army  Avithin  nmeteen  miles  of  Xashville,  Morgan,  with  a  heaA'y 
body  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  coA'cring  his  right,  and  Forrest  his 
left,  Avhile  Wheeler  was  posted  at  Lavcrgne  and  AVharton  at  Nolensville. 
Bragg's  right  Aving  was  commanded  by  E.  Kirbv  Smith,  his  left  by  Hardee, 
and  his  center  by  Polk. 

Freemantle  said: — "  He  is  very  rich,  and  I  am  told  he.  owus  seven  hnndre<l  negroes."  The  api)rehended  danger 
of  these  having  their  natural  rights  restored  to  them,  in  accordance  with  his  Master's  golden  rule,  was  clearly 
the  Bishop's  incentive  to  take uparms  against  the  rights  of  man.  Those ''seven  hundred  negroes,"  burning 
with  a  desire  for  freedom,  was  the  Bishop's  "house  on  fire." 

I  A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Prem.  writing  from  Nashville  on  the  si.vtli,  says  that  for  several  days 
before,  the  secessionists  of  that  city  had  been  in  fine  spirits,  and  wagers  were  freely  offered  that  the  city  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Braig  before  Eosecrans  could  arrive.  It  was  confl  lently  predicted  that  the  railway  bridgo 
would  be  destroyed  before  that  time. 
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LOOK-OUT  AT  FORT  NEGLETJ 


Bragg's  superior  cavalry  force  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Morgan 
was  continually  threatening  and  often  striking  the  National  supply-trains 
between  Nashville  and  Mitcliellsville  until  the  railway  was  completed, 
toward  the  close  of  November."  Meanwhile  Stanley  had  _-:'4^\v 
arrived  and  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry, 

and  he  very  soon  drove  those  raiders  from  the     "^'"■^•SG 

-1-1  •  ^*'^^- 

rear,  and  made  them  circumspect  everywhere. 

He  sent  out  detachments  in  many   directions.      Colonel 
John  Kennett,  acting  chief  of  cavalry,  captured  a  large 
quantity  of  Confederate  stores,  and  drove  Morgan  across 
the  Cumberland.     A  little  later*  he  drove  a  Texan 
regiment  fifteen  miles  down  the  Franklin 
pike.      On  the   same  day  Wheeler  was 
driven   out  of  Lavergne  by   General  E.    N.  Kirk, 
and  wounded.     Sheridan  pushed  the  foe  back  on 
the  Nolensville  road,  and  Colonel  Koberts,  of  the 
Forty-second    Illinois,   surprised    and    captured    a 
squad  of  Morgan's  men,  under  Captain  Portch,  on 
the  Charlotte  pike. 

These  operations  Avarncd  the  Confederates  that  thej^  had  energetic  men  to 
oppose,  and  that  warning  was  emphasized  by  the  gallant  act  of  Major  Hill, 
who,  with  the  Second  Indiana,  chased  for  about  eighteen  miles  a  Confederate 
force  that  had  dashed  across  the  Cumberland  and  captured  a  train  and  its 
escort  taken  from  his  command  at  Ilartsville,  forty-five  miles  northeast  from 
Nashville.  Hill  recovered  every  thing,  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the  foe. 
For  this  lie  was  publicly  tlianked  by  IJosecrans,  while  some  of  his  cowardly 
men  of  the  escort,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  cai)tured  that  they 
might  be  paroled  and  sent  home,  were  severely  punished.*'  A  more  perma- 
nent disaster  to  the  Nationals  occurred  at  Ilartsville  soon  after  this.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  threw  forward  to  this  place  from  Castilian  Springs,  in  front  of 
Gallatin,  aboxit  two  thousand  men  of  Dumont's  division,  who  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Moore,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois. 
These  were  surprised,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  captured  by  Morgan, 
with  the  same  number  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infiantry,  notwithstanding 
the  remainder  of  Dumont's  division  was  at  Castilian  Springs,  nine  miles 
distant.  The  surprise  was  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  and 
seemed  to  be  without  excuse.  Moore  was  severely  censured, 
chiefly  because  of  his  alleged  want  of  vigilance  and  preparation.  He  had 
neglected  to  fortify  or  intrench  his  camp,  and  his  vedettes  Avere  few  and  care- 
less. His  captive  men  were  hurried  to  Murfreesboro',  stripped  of  their 
blankets  and  overcoats,  and  then  taken  to  the  National  lines  for  exchange, 
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'  Durini;  the  entire  war  large  trees  ■were  nscil  by  both  sides  for  the  purposes  of  looli-outs  for  sentinels  or 
officers  of  the  signal  corps.  A  platform  was  constructed  among  the  higher  branches,  which  was  reached  by 
means  of  cleats  ou  the  trunks,  and  ladders  amoni  the  limbs.  The  above  sketch  shows  the  appearance  of  one 
of  two  look-outs  close  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Negloy,  at  Nashville,  and  also  a  sentry -bos  at  an  angle  of  the 
stockade  citadel  within  the  fort.     Sec  sketch  of  the  fort  on  page  265. 

2  This  method  of  getting  home  without  the  danger  attending  desertion  had  become  a  great  evil,  and  Hoso- 
crans  determined  to  pnt  a  stop  to  it.  In  the  case  here  mentioned  the  crime  was  so  clear  that  he  ordered  fifty  of 
the  delinquents  to  be  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Nashville,  with  ridicalous  night-caps  on  their  heads,  pre- 
ceded by  a  fife  and  drum  playing  the  Kogue's  March.  They  were  sent  in  disgrace  to  the  parole  camp  in  Indi- 
ana.    This  sevei4ty  lessened  the  evil. 
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contrary   to    an    agreement    "between   Rosecrans    and    Bragg.     The    former 
■svaived  the  matter  for  that  time,  and  received  his  plundered  men.' 

The  Battle  of  Haktsvii.le  was  followed,  two  days  later,"  by  a  dash  of 
"Wheeler,  with   a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted   infantry, 
"^sT'  ^'      "Pf*^^  ^  National  brigade^  under  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  guard- 
ing  a  forage  train  at  Dobbins's  Ferry,  on  Mill  Creek.     After  a 
short  fight  AVheeler  was  repulsed,  and  Matthews  took  his  train  to   camp 
unharmed.     Three  days  after  this,  General  Stanley  allowed  his  men  to  try 
the   efficacv  of  two  thousand  rcvolvin<]i;  rifles,  which  he  had  iust  received. 
They  pushed  down  the  road  toward  Franklin,  drove  the  Confed- 

l>  Dec.  12.  -,  r-  ...  .  .     ^ 

crate  vedettes  from  that  village,   obtained  some  important  infor- 
mation, and  returned  with  a  few  jDrisoners. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  minor  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber-' 
land,  while  its  commander  was  ]>reparing  for  more  important  movements. 
The  liour  for  those  movements  had  now  arrived.  On  Christmas  eve  he  had 
in  store  at  Kashville  thirty  days'  provisions  and  supplies.  Bragg  had  no 
idea  that  Rosecrans  wonld  advance  and  undertake  a  winter  campaign,  and 
had  sent  a  large  jDortion  of  his  cavalry  to  operate  upon  his  antagonist's  lines 
of  communication  and  supply.  The  loyal  people,  worried  by  the  tardiness 
and  failure  of  Buell,  had  become  exceedingly  impatient  of  further  delay  ; 
yet  the  commanding  general  was  very  properly  deaf  to  the  public  clamor, 
for  it  is  seldom  an  intelligent  expression.  But  now,  being  fully  supplied, 
and  his  army  Avell  in  hand,^  he  determined  to  move  upon  Bragg. 

At  dawn  on  the  mornincc  of  the  26th  of  December,  a  chilling  rain  falling 
copioush",  the  Xational  army  moved  soutlnvard :  McCook,  with  three 
divisions  (fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  men),  along  the 
Nolensville  jnke,  toward  Triune;  Thomas,  Avith  two  divisions  (thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  men),  by  the  Franklin  and  "Wilson's 
pike ;  and  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions  (thirteen  thousand  tAvo  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  men),  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  toAvard  LaA^ergne.  The 
bricrade  of  enccineers  under  Morton  numbered  seventeen  hundred  men. 
These  covered  all  the  roads  leading  southward  from  the  city.  It  was 
intended  that  McCook,  with  Thomas's  two  divisions  at  [N'olensville  as  a  sup- 
port, should  attack  Hardee  at  Triune,  and  if  the  latter  should  be  beaten  or 
should  retreat,  and  the  Confederates  should  meet  the  Nationals  at  StcAvart's 
Creek,  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne,  Crittenden  Avas  to  attack  them. 
Thomas  was  to  come  in  on  the  left  fiank,  and  McCook,  in  the  event  of  Har- 
dee's flight  soutliAvard,  was  to  nioA'e  Avith  the  remainder  of  his  force  on  his 
rear.  Stanley  was  to  coA'er  these  movements  with  his  caA'alry,  which  he  dis- 
posed in  good  order.^ 

'  The  plunder  of  prisoners  of  war  vras  a  common  occurrence  in  the  army  of  Brairs,  whose  sense  of  honor 
seldom  troubled  his  conscience  in  such  matters.  AVith  the  stime  lack  of  that  snidierly  quality  that  marked  his 
conduct  toward  the  gallant  Worden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife  (see  page  8(39,  volume  I.),  he  now  behaved 
toward  his  antagonist.  Eosecrans  complained  of  the  robbery  and  violalion  of  the  agreement.  Bragg  wrote 
characteristic  replies,  and  then,  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  he  published  his  replies  in  the  Confederate  news- 
papers. He  also  permitted  and  justified  the  violations  of  flags  of  truce,  and  showed  himself  so  perfidious  that 
Eosecrans  refused  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  him  excepting  by  shot  and  shell. 

-  Fifty-first  Ohio.  Thirty-fifth  Indiana,  Eighth  and  Twenty-first  Kentucky,  and  a  section  of  Swallow's 
Seventh  Indiana  battery. 

=  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  now  fit  for  duty  numbered  4fi.01O  men,  of  T\-hom  41.421  were  infantry,  2,223 
artillery,  with  150  guns,  and  3.2CG  cavalry,  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  being  raw  recruits. » 

4  Colonel   Minty,  with  the  First  brigade,  moved  along  the  Murfreesboro'  pike  in  advance  of  the  left  wing. 
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Tlie  Nationals  had  scarcely  passed  beyond  their  picket  lines  when  they 
were  heavily  pressed  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  well  supported  by  infantry 
and  artillery.  Sharp  skirmishing  ensued.  The  country,  heavily  wooded 
witli  oak  forests  and  cedar  thickets,  crew  roasrher  and  rouo-her,  and  more 
difficult  to  traverse,  and  more  easily  defended.  Yet  McCook,  his  advance 
under  Generals  Davis  and  Sheridan  skirmishing  all  the  way,  rested  that 
night  at  Nolensville,  and  Crittenden,  with  the  left,  after  considerable  skir- 
mishing, reposed  near  LaA'ergne,  Long  after  dark,  liosecrans,  with  his  staff, 
Avho  left  Nashville  at  noon,  arrived  at  McCook's  head-quarters. 

Hardee  was  reported  to  be  in  heavy  force  at  Triune,  seven  miles  in  front 
of  McCook,  and  there  it  Avas  expected  he  Avould  give  battle  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  on  McCook's  advancing  at  mid-day,  after  a  heavy  fog  had  been  lifted 
from  the  country,  it  Avas  found  that  his  foe  had  decamped,  leaving  a  battery 
of  six  pieces,  supported  by   cavalry,   to    dispute   the  crossing    of  AVilson's 
Creek.     These  Avere  soon  driven,  and  McCook  rested  at  Triune 
that  nis^ht."     Crittenden,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driA'en  the  Con-     ''^'l?,^^^' 
federates  out  of  LaA'ergne,  and,  in  the  foce  of  continual  opposi- 
tion, advanced  to  StcAvart's  Creek,  a  deep  stream  Avith  high  banks,  Avhere 
Rosecrans  expected  the  Confederates  Avould  make  a  stand.     They  did  not, 
hoAvever,  and  their  attempts  to  burn  the  bridge  behind  them  foiled,  OAving 
to  a  charge  on  their  rear-guard  by  the  Third  Kentucky.     After  brisk  skir- 
mishing Avith  portions  of  Hascall's  brigade,  the  Confederates  fell  back  in 
disorder. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabl)ath.  The  troops  all  rested,  excepting 
Rousseau's  division,  Avhich  Avas  ordered  to  move  on  to  StCAvartsburg,  and 
Willich's  brigade,  Avhich  returned  from  a  pursuit  of  Hardee  as  far  as  Riggs's 
Cross  Roads,  on  his  Avay  to  Murfrcesboi-o'.     On  the  followinof 

.  .      .  ~        b  Dec.  29. 

morning'  McCook  pushed  on  from  Triune  to  "Wilkinson's  Cross 
Roads,  six  miles  from  Murfreesboro',  Avith  an  advanced  brigade  at  Overall's 
Creek,  Avhile  Crittenden,  moving  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  Avith  Palmer  in 
advance,  followed  by  Xcgley,  of  Thomas's  corps,  skirmished  to  the  West 
Fork  of  Stone's  River,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Murfreesboro',  Avhen 
Palmer,  deceiA^ed,  erroneously  signaled  to  head-quarters  at  Lavergne  that 
the  Confederates  were  CA^acuating  the  toA\m.  Crittenden  Avas  directed  to 
send  a  division  across  the  stream  to  occupy  Murfreesboro.'  General  Ilarker 
was  ordered  to  lead  in  that  duty.  Ilis  brigade  crossed,  drove  tlie  Confede- 
rates, and  found  Breckenridge  in  strong  force  on  his  front,  Avhereui)on  Crit- 
tenden Avisely  took  the  responsibility  of  recalling  him.  Ilarker  recrossed 
after  dark  Avithout  serious  loss.  On  the  followino;  morniuir  McCook  mDA'ed 
toward  Murfreesboro'  from  "Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads,  and  fouglit  his  Avay 
almost  to  Stone's  River,  a  little  Avest  of  that  town ;  and  before  CA^ening 
nearly  the  Avhole  of  the  National  army  Avas  in  an  irregular  line,  more  than 
three  miles  in  length,  in  front  of  the  Confederates,  Avho  Avere  in  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  riA'er  before  Murfreesboro.' 

Tho  Second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Zahn,  of  the  Third  Ohjo,  moved  along  the  Franklin  road.  The  reserves, 
composed  of  nine  regiments,  and  commanded  by  Stanley  himself,  preceded  McCook's  command  on  the  Nolens- 
vtlle  road.  Colonel  .John  Kennett  coMimandrd  the  left  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Fourth  regidars,  under  Captain 
Otis,  \vas  reserved  for  cniirier  and  escort  duty. 

'  Bragg's  army  was  disposed  as  follows: — The  left  wins  in  front  of  Stone's  Hiver,  and  the  riLrht  wing  in 
the  rear  of  the  stream.     Polk's  corps  formed  the  left  wing  and  Hardee's  the  right.     Withers's  division   formed 
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Botli  armies  prepared  for  battle  on  the  night  of  the  30th.  Rosecrans  lay 
with  Crittenden  on  tlie  left,  resting  on  Stone's  River,  Thomas  in  the  center, 
and  McCook  on  tlie  right.  These  leaders  met  tlie  commander  at  his  quarters 
at  nine  o'clock  tliat  evening,  when  they  received  instructions  for  the  morn- 
ing. Rosecrans  determined  to  throw  his  left  and  center  heavily  on  Brecken- 
ridge  at  daybreak,  crush  him,  wheel  rapidly  and  attack  with  strong  power 
the  front  and  flrftdc  of  the  Confederate  center,  and  tlien,  sweeping  through 
Murfreesboro',  gain  the  rear  of  that  center  and  tlieir  left,  cut  off  their  line 
of  retreat,  and  destroy  their  army  in  detail.  For  tins  purpose  McCook  was 
to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  jDOsition,  taking  every  jjrecaution  to  secure 
his  right,  and  to  receive  and  make  an  attack  as  circumstances  might  deter- 
mine,  and  tlius  to  hold  all  the  force  on  his  front  for  three  hours,  if  possible. 
Thomas  and  Palmer  were  to  open  with  skirmishing,  and  gain  the  Confede-. 

rate  center  and  left  as  flir  as  the  river,  and 
Van  Cleve's  division  of  Crittenden's  force 
was  to  fall  upon  Breckenridge  and  make 
the  proposed  sweep  into  Murfreesboro'. 

The  troops  breakfasted  at  dawn  of  the 
31st.  Before  sunrise  Van  Cleve  crossed 
the  river,  and  Wood  was  in  readiness  with 
his  division  to  follow  him  in  support. 
MeauAvhile  a  counter-movement  of  the  Con- 
federates seriously  interfered  with  Rose- 
crans's  plan.  Bragg  had  resolved  to  attack 
the  National  right  at  dawn,  and  for  that 
l^urpose  had  massed  his  troops  on  his  left 
under  Hardee,  in  front  of  McCook.  These 
in  the  dim  morning  twilight  emerged  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  from  thick  woods 
— so  unexpectedly  that  some  of  the  battery 
horses  had  been  unhitched  and  led  to  a 
stream  to  drink  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
The  four  brigades  under  Cleburne  led,  and 
POSITION,  DECEMBER  3isT.  cliargcd  furiously  upon  ^IcCook's  extreme 

right  before  Van  Cle\'e  had  moved.  The  divisions  of  Cheatham  and 
McCown  struck  nearer  the  center,  and  at  both  points  the  National  skirmish- 
ers were  instantly  thrown  back  uj^on  their  lines.  Toward  these  the  assail- 
ants pressed  rapidly,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  storm  of  missiles,  losing  heavily 
every  moment,  but  never  faltering,  and,  falling  Avitli  crushing  force  upon 
the  brigades  of  Willich  and  Kirk,  pressed  them  back  in  confusion.  Kirk 
was  severely  woinided,  and  AVillich,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him,  was 
made  prisoner.     Edgarton's   battery  and  a  part   of  Goodspeed's  were  cajv 


Polk's  first  line,  and  Cheatham's  the  second.  Breckenrid^e's  formed  tlie  first  line  of  Hardee's,  and  Clebnrn'g 
the  second.  Tlie  two  lines  were  eight  h\indrcd  to  one  thousand  y.ards  apart.  McCowau's  division  formed  the 
reserve  opposite  the  center,  on  high  ground,  and  Jackson's  brigade  the  reserve  of  the  right  flank,  under  the 
direction  of  Hardee.  Bragg  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  back  on  the  a])proach  of  the  Nationals,  Wheeler  to  form 
on  the  right  and  Wharton  on  the  left,  for  the  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  line,  and  Pcgram  to  go  to  the  rear 
as  a  reserve.  He  ordered  .all  supplies  .and  b.aggage  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  a<Ivanco  or  a  retreat,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  latter,  Polk's  corps  was  to  move  on  Shelby ville  and  Hardee's  on  the  Manchester  pike— trains  in 
front,  cavalry  in  the  rear. 
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tured,  and  the  guns  were  turned  upon  the  fugitives.  A  large  number  of 
Johnson's  scattered  division  was  captured  by  the  Confederates. 

Following  up  this  success,  the  victors  fell  with  equal  vigor  upon 
McCook's  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  J.  C.  Davis. 
They  struck  them  on  the  flank.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  Davis  gave  way. 
Sheridan  fought  longer  and  most  desperately  with  the  foe  on  his  front,  flank,- 
and  rear.  Twice  his  gallant  division  changed  front  and  drove  back  its 
assailants,  but  finally,  outnumbered,  and  nearly  surrounded,  its  ammunition 
exhausted,  and  every  brigade  commander  killed  or  w^ounded,'  it  fell  back  in 
good  order  almost  to  the  Nashville  pike,  with  a  loss  of  Houghtailing's  bat- 
tery and  a  part  of  Brush's.  As  these  brigades  fell  back  they  fought  gal- 
lantly, but  the  columns  of  the  Confederates  were  too  heavy  to  allow  them  to 
make  serious  resistance. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  right  wing,  comprising 
full  one-third  of  the  army,  was  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  Bragg's  cavalry 
were  in  Rosecrans's  rear,  destroying  his  trains  and  picking  up  his  stragglers. 
McCook  had  early  called  for  help,  but  it  was  not  furnished,  as  tlie  com- 
mander-in-chief supposed  the  right  could  hold  its  position  until  otiier  con- 
templated movements  should  be  made  ;  but  Avhen  Rosecrans  (whose  head- 
quarters were  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  National  cemetery  since  established 
there,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Murfreesboro')  was  informed  that 
the  right  wing  was  being  driven,  he  directed  General  Thomas  to  give  aid  to 
Sheridan.  Rousseau,  then  in  reserve,  was  immediately  sent  with  two  bri- 
gades and  a  battery  to  Sheridan's  right  and  rear,  but  it  was  too  late.  Crit- 
tenden had  been  ordered  to  suspend  the  operations  of  Van  Cleve  against 
Breckenridge,  and  to  coA^er  the  crossing  of  the  river  with  a  brigade,  and 
Wood  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his  preparations  for  following,  and  to  hold 
Ilascall  in  reserve. 

When  the  right  wing  was  broken  up,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Nationals  had 
lost  the  day.  They  had  been  driven  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  at  dawn,  and  hundreds  of  men  had  been  lost.  But  there 
were  able  leaders  and  brave  fighters  left.  They  had  hard  Avork  to  perform. 
The  Confederate  batteries,  in  chosen  positions,  were  playing  fearfully  upon 
the  center,  under  the  gallant  Thomas,  where  Negley's  division,  in  the  cedar 
woods,  Avas  desperately  fighting  the  A'ictors  OA^er  Sheridan  and  DaA'is. 
Negley's  ammunition  began  to  fail,  his  artillery  horses  became  disabled, 
and  a  heaA'y  column  of  the  foe  Avas  croAvding  in  betAveen  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  right  Aving.  These  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
recoil,  Avhcn  Rousseau  led  his  reserve  division  to  the  front,  and  sent  a 
battalion  of  regulars,  under  Major  Ring,  to  Negley's  assistance.  These 
made  a  successful  charge,  but  with  heavy  loss,  and  caused  the  Confederates 
to  fall  back. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  had  now  fallen  upon  Thomas,  whose  command 
was  chiefly  in  and  near  the  cedars.  The  assailants  of  Sheridan  pressed 
farther  toward  the  National  rear,  until  they  reached  a  position  from  Avhich 
they  poured  a  concentrated  cross  fire  on  Negley  and  Rousseau.     This   com- 


*  General  J.  W.  Sill  was  killed  early  in  the  action,  and  at  a  later  period  Colonels  Eoberts  and  Schaeffer,  each 
commanding  a  brigade,  fell  dead  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
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pelled  Thomas  to  Avithclraw  from  tlie  cedar  woods,  and  form  a  line  on  the 
open  ground  between  them  and  the  Xashville  pike,  liis  artillery  taking  a 
position  on  an  elevation  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  that  highway.  In  this 
movement  the  brigade  of  regulars,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shepherd,  were 
exposed  to  a  terrible  fire,  and  lost  twenty-two  officers  and  five  hundred  and 
"two  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  held  its  ground  against  overwhelming 
odds,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brigades  of  Beatty  and  Scribner,  and  the 
batteries  of  Loomis  and  Guenther. 

The  position  now  takeii  by  Thomas  was  firmly  held,  and  enabled  Kose- 
crans  to  readjust  the  line  of  battle  to  the  state  of  afiairs.  But  tlie  dreadful 
struggle  was   not    over.     Palmer's  division,  which    held    the    right   of  the 

Xational  left  Aving, 
and  which  had  mov-" 
ed  at  eight  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning  to 
co\er  Xeixlev's  left, 
and  successfully 

fought  and  repulsed 
an  attack  on  his  rear, 
was  assailed  with 
great  fierceness  on 
his  front  and  riirht 
flank  (which  was  ex- 
posed by  Xegley's 
retirement),  Avhile 
the  new  line  was  a 
forming.  His  right 
brigade,  under  Cruft, 
was  forced  back, 
when  the  assailants 
fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Second,  commanded  by  Acting  Brigadier-General 
"William  B.  Ilazen,  of  the  Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteers,  who  was  j)osted  on  a 
srentle  rise  of  orround — a  cotton-field — between  the  Xashville  pike  and  the 
Xashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  now  marked  by  the  burial-ground  of 
those  of  his  command  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  He  had  but  one  regiment  at 
first  to  protect  this  flank,  Init  two  battalions  from  the  reserves  soon  came  to  its 
assistance.  That  brigade  was  the  chief  object  in  tlie  way  of  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  Confederates,  and  in  double  lines,  some  in  rear,  some  on  flanks, 
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•  This  was  the  appenranec  of  the  bnrial-^ronnd  and  the  monncnent  on  the  battlc-flehl  of  Murfrecsboro'.  as 
it  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  early  in  May,  1S66.  It  is  on  the  spot  where  llazea's  brigade  had  its 
struggle — the  severest  part  of  the  battle  on  the  81st  of  December.  The  lot  is  oblong,  forty  by  one  hundred 
feet  in  size,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall  ot  limestone,  found  in  the  vicinity.  In  it  are  the  graves  of  si.\ty- 
nine  men  of  the  brigade,  buried  there,  and  at  the  head  of  each  grave  is  a  stone,  with  the  name  of  the  occupant 
upon  it.  A  substantial  monument  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  is  within  the  inclosure.  The  wall  and  the  monu- 
ment were  constructed  by  Ilazen's  men  soon  after  the  battle.  Tlie  monument,  which  is  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
railway  by  travellers  going  toward  Nashville,  is  ten  feet  squ.are  at  the  base,  and  about  the  same  in  height,  and 
bears  the  following  inscriptions: 

West  side. — "  Ilazen's  Brigade,  To  the  memory  of  its  soldiers  who  fell  at  Stone  Eiver,  December  31st, 
.1SG2.     Their  faces  tow.ard  Heaven,  their  feet  to  the  foe."' 

Soitth  side. — "The  veterans  of  Shiloh  have  left  a  deathless  heritage  of  fame  upon  the  field  of  Stone 
:Biver.     Killed  at  Shiloh,  April  7,  1S6'2,  Captain  James  Ilaughton.  First  Lieutenant  an<I  Adjutant  T.  Patton,  an.) 
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and  some  in  front,  they  made  desperate  attempts  to  demolish  it.     The  gal- 
lant Hazen  felt  that  his  little  band  must  decide  the  question  of  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  Nationals,  and  so  at   the  cost  of  one-third  of  his  brigade  he 
beat  back  the  foe,  time   and  again,  imtil 
Rosecrans  was  enabled  to  form  his  new  line 
for  vigorous  action.     To  Hazen's  brigade  is 
freely  given  the  honor  of  saving  the  day, 
and  perhaps  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Thirteen  hundred  men,'  skillfully  handled, 
had  kept  thousands   at  bay,    by   repelling 
them  time  after  time,  and  stayed  the  tide 
of  victory  for  the  Confederates,  which  had 
been  rolling  steadily  forward  for  hours. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over. 
Bragg's  entire  army,  excepting  a  portion  of 
Breckenridge's  division  across  the  river, 
Avas  still  pressing  hard  upon  the  Xationals, 
but  in  every  attempt  to  break  the  newly- 
formed  line  they  were  repulsed  with  much 
slaughter.  The  gallant  Wood,  though 
severely  wounded  in  the  foot  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  kept  the  saddle  all  day, 
and,  with  Van  Cleve,  skillfully  fought  the 
Confederate  left  under  Breckenridge,  and 
repulsed  his  charges.  Wood's  batteries 
hail  done  nobly.  Indeed,  gallantry  and  skill  Avere  exhibited  by  both  sides 
in  every  part  of  the  field.  The  day  closed,  and  darkness  ended  the  battle, 
leaving  the  Xationals  "masters  of  the  original  ground  on  their  left,  and 
the  new  line  advantageously  posted,  with  open  ground  in  front,  commanded 
at  all  points  by  their  artillery."'^ 

Rosecrans  had  lost  heavily  in  men  and  guns,^  yet  he  Avas  not  discouraged. 
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First  Lieutenant  .Joseph  Turner,  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteers;  First  Lieutenant  Franklin  E.  Pancoast  and  Second 
Lieutc-nant  Cbauncey  H.  Talcott,  Forty-first  Ohio  A'olunteers;  Second  Lieutenant  Anton  Hund,  Sixth  Kentucky 
A'olunteers  " 

Eaxt  aide. — "Erected  1S63,  upon  the  gronml  wliere  they  fell,  by  their  comrades,  Forty-first  Infantry, 
Ohio  A'dlunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Wilt-y  ;  Sixth  Infontry,  Kentucky  A'olunteers,  Colonel  W.  C.  Whi ta- 
ker ;  Ninth  Infantry,  Indiina  A'olunteers,  Colonel  W.  11.  Black  ;  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry,  Illinois  A'(d- 
unteers.  Colonel  T.  S.  Casey ;  Cockerill's  Battery,  Company  F,  First  Artillery,  Ohio  A'olunteers,  Nineteenth 
Brigade  BuelFs  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Colonel  W.  B.  Hazen,  Forty-first  Infantry  Ohio  Volunteers  Com- 
manding."' 

Xorth  xide. — "The  blood  of  one-third  of  its  soldiers,  twice  spilled  in  Tennessee,  crimsons  the  battle-flag  of 
the  brigade,  and  inspires  it  to  greater  deeds.  Killed  at  Stone's  River,  December  31.  1S62,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  T.  Colton  and  Captain  Charles  S.  Todd.  Sixth  Kentucky  Volunteers;  Captain  Isaac  M.  Pettit,  Ninth 
Indiana  A'olunteers;  First  Lieutenant  Calvin  Hart  and  First  Lieutenant  I.  T.  Patchin.  Forty-first  Ohio  A'olun- 
tiers ;  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Kejsler,  Ninth  Indiana  A'olunteers;  Second  Lieutenant  Jesse  G.  Payne.  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinois  A'olunteers." 

•  These  were  comprised  in  four  thin  regiments,  namely.  Sixth  Kentucky.  Colonel  W.  C.  Whittaker:  Ninth 
Indian.a,  Colonel  W.  II.  Blake;  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinois,  Colonel  T.  S.  Casey;  and  Forty-first  Ohio, 
Colonel  A.  Wiley. 

2  Eosecrans's  Report  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas,  February  12, 1863. 

3  More  than  7.000  men  vrcre  missing  from  the  ranks  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Several  regiments  had  lost 
two-thirds  of  their  ofhccrs.  Johnson's  ablest  brigadiers.  Willich  and  Kirk,  were  lost,  the  former  beinu'  a  prisoner, 
and  the  latter  severely  wounded.  Sill.  .SchaetTer.  and  Roberts.  Sheridan's  brigadiers,  were  dead.  A^'ood  and  A'nn 
Cleve  were  disabled  by  wounds,  and  no  less  than  ten  Colonels,  ten  Lieutenant-C'olonels.  and  six  Majors  were 
missing.     Sheridan  alone  had  lost  seventy-two  officers.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  battle-field  was  in  the  posses- 
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He  established  head-quarters  that  night"  at  a  log  hut  near  the  Nashville 
pike,  and  there  he  ealled  a  council  of  general  officers.  These  had 
°  ^se')^''  ^^^^^  ^"*  gallant  bearing  throughout  the  day,  as  he  rode  from 
point  to  point  where  danger  to  his  troops  was  most  apparent,  and 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  his  orders  in  the  fact  of  success.  He  had  been 
seen  on  every  part  of  the  field,  directing  tlie  most  important  movements 
with  perfect  composure.  When  the  head  of  the  accomjilished  Garesche,  his 
Avarm  friend  aud  his  chief  of  staff,  was  shot  off  Avhile  he  was  riding  by  his 
commander's  side,  the  General  simply  remarked,  "I  am  very  sorrv,  but  Ave 
cannot  help  it ;"  and  Avhen  it  Avas  erroneously  reported  to  him  that  ]\IcCook 
Avas  killed  he  made  a  similar  reply,  adding,  "This  battle  must  be  Avon." 
With  that  determination  he  Avent  into  the  council  and  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
w^e  conquer  or  die  right  liere."  For  his  admiring  officers  his  Avill  Avas 
law.  It  Avas  resolved  to  continue  the  fight,'  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land rested  that  night  in  full  expectation  of  rencAving  the  struggle  the  next 
morning. 

Bragg  was  confid&nt  of  final  victory.  He  sent  a  jubilant  dispatch  to 
Richmond,  saying  that,  after  ten  hours'  hard  fighting,  he  had  driven  his  foe 
from  every  position  excepting  his  extreme  left  (held  by  Hazen),  maintained 
the  field,  and  had  as  trophies  four  thousand  prisoners,  tAVO  brigadier-generals, 
thirty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  hundred  AA-agons  and  teams.  He 
expected  Rosecrans  would  attempt  to  fly  tOAvard  Xashville  during  the  night, 
and  Avas  greatly  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  his  opponent's  army  not 
only  present,  but  in  battle  order.  He  began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  conquer 
his  foe,  and  moved  more  circumspectly.  He  attempted  but  little,  and  the 
sum  of  that  day's  operations  Avas  some  heaA'y  skirmishing  and  occasional 
artillery  firing.  That  night  both  armies,  alert  and  anxious,  slept  on  their 
arms. 

Friday  morning'  found  Rosecrans  Avith  his  army  Avell  in  hand,  and  in  an 
advantageous  position.    Durinc:  the  precedino-  evenins:  Van  Cleve's 

I  .Tan.  2  .     .    .  .  »  1  »  O 

15.63^  division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  then  commanded  by  Colonel 
Beatty,  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio,  had  been  throAvn  across  Stone's 
River,  and  occupied  an  eminence  commanding  the  upper  ford,  nearh' 
a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  the  Xashville  turnpike.  Brarjsx,  durino-  the 
night,  had  stealthily  planted  four  heaAV  batteries  to  SAA-eep  the  National 
lines,  and  AA'ith  these  he  suddenly  opened  a  terrific  fire  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  which  Hascall's  division  Avas  more  immediately  exposed,  and 
made  to  sufter  scAerely.  Estep's  battery  Avas  quickly  disabled,  but  Bradley's, 
and  the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan's  divisions,  soon  silenced  the  cannon 
of  the  assailants.  Then  there  Avas  a  partial  lull  until  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  yet  it  Avas  evident  from  skirmishing  along  Beatty 'sfi^ont  that 
the  foe  Avas  massing  in  that  direction, 

sion  of  the  Confederates,  and  they  had  captured  one-fifth  of  all  of  Eosecrans's  artillery.  Subsistence  trains  had 
been  captured  or  destroyed  ;  lines  of  couimunieation  were  threatened  by  Confederate  cavalry  ;  artillery  auiuiu- 
nition  was  not  abundant;  the  obtaining  of  supplies  was  uncertain,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  were  resting  fitfuily 
on  that  cold  and  rainy  December  night  without  sufficient  food  or  shelter. 

'  During  the  preceding  evening  Rosecrans  had  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground  in  the  rear,  as 
I'aras  Overall's  Creek,  and  had  resolved  to  await  the  attack  of  his  foe.  while  his  provision  train  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  should  be  brought  up.  On  the  arrival  of  these,  should  the  Confederates  not  attack,  the  Nationals 
were  to  commence  offensive  operations. 
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MeauAvliile  Rosecrans,  adherlnsr  to  liis  plan  of  turninir  Brai^sr's  ri'jlit,  and 
taking  jNIurfreesboro',  liad  strengthened  A'an  Clove's  division  with  one  of 
Pahner's  brigades.  lie  was  examining  the  position  in  person,  when  suddenly 
a  double  line  of  Bragg's  skirmishers,  followed  by  three  heavy  columns  of 
infantry  and  three  batteries,  emerged  from  the  woods  and  fell  heavily  upon 
Van  Cleve's  force.  The  assailants  were  Breckenridge's  entire  corps,  Avith 
ten  Napoleon  12-pounders,  commanded  by  Captain  Robertson,  and  two 
thousand  cavalry  under  Wharton  and  Pegram,  aided  by  a  heavy  enfilading 
fire  from  Bishop  Polk's  artillery  near  the  center.  Beatty's  (Van  Cleve's) 
first  line  (Fifty-first  Ohio,  Eighth  Kentucky,  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Indiana)  checked  the  assailants  for  a  moment,  but  by  the  sheer  pres- 
sure of  superior  force  it  was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  reserve  (Nine- 
teenth Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Kentucky)  then  Avent  forward  and 
fought  gallantly,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  to  avoid  the  couse- 
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THE  NASHVILLE   PIKE   BRIDGE   OVER   STONE's   KIVEE.' 

quences  of  a  flank  movement  of  the  foe.  The  Nationals  were  speedily  driven 
in  confusion  across  the  river,  with  heavy  loss,  closely  followed  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  Confederates — the  entire  ricrht  wins:  of  Braeir's 
army — in  three  heavy  lines  of  battle,  who  swept  doAvn  the  slopes  to  the 
edo;e  of  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time  Crittenden's  chief  of  artillery  had  massed  his  batteries 
along  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  sweep 
and  enfilade  the  foe  with  fifty-eight  guns,  while  the  remainder  of  the  left 
Aving  was  Avell  prepared  for  action.  These  guns  opened  with  murderous 
efiect  on  the  pursuers,  cutting  broad  lanes  through  their  ranks.  At  the 
same  time  the  divisions  of  Negley  and  .T.  C.  Davis,  Avith  St.  Clair  Morton's 
engineers,  j^ushed  forAvard  to  retricA'e  the  disaster.     A  fierce  battle  ensued. 


1  This  vas  the  ai)pt'.irance  of  the  locality  when  the  writer  sketcheil  it,  early  in  May,  ISGG,  when  fortifica- 
tions thrown  up  by  the  Nationals  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  jiike,  on  the  Murfreesboro'  side  of  the  stream. 
The  shores  of  the  stream  are  rough  with  bowlders,  and  some  have  supposed  that  these  srave  the  name  to 
it,  which  is  grenerally  called  Stone  River.  Its  name  was  deriveil  from  a  man  named  Stone,  and  its  proper 
orthography  is  that  given  in  the  text.  In  the  above  [licture  Redoubt  Brannon,  named  in  honor  of  General  Bran- 
non,  whom  we  met  at  Key  West  (see  page  36],  volume  I.),  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  pil<c.  It  was  one  of  a 
series  of  redoubts  which,  with  lines  of  intrenchments,  the  whole  seven  miles  in  extent,  were  erected  by  the 
Nationals  and  named  Fort  Rosecrans. 
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Botli  sides  massed  their  batteries,  and  ])lied  them  with  powerful  effect.  Both 
felt  tliat  tlie  struggle  would  be  decisive.  And  so  it  was.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  mutual  annihilation  would  be  the  result.  Finally  Stanley  and 
Miller,  with  the  Nineteenth  Illinois,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-first,  and  Seventy- 
fourth  Ohio,  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  Micliigan,  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Indiana,  charged  simultaneously,  and  drove  the  Confederates  rapidly 

before  them,  capturing  a  battery  and  the 
flag  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee.  The 
latter  was  a  trophy  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Pennsylvania.  This  charge  decided  the 
day.  In  twenty  minutes  the  Confederates 
lost  two  thousand  men.  At  sunset  the 
entire  line  had  fallen  back,  leavinLr  about 
four  hundred  men  captives. 

So  ended,  in  comi^lete  victory  for  the 
Nationals,  The  Battle  of  Mukfreesboro', 
one  of  the  greater  conflicts  of  the  war.  It 
shed  great  luster  upon  Rosecrans,  who  was 
seen  in  the  last  as  Avell  as  in  the  first  day's 
conflict,  on  ^-arious  parts  of  the  field,  di- 
recting the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  the 
movements  of  tlie  trooi^s,  and  continually 
exposed  to  imminent  ])ersonal  danger. 
With  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  he  had  fought  his  foe,  fully  his  equal  in 
mimber,'  on  ground  of  the  latter's  choosing. 
He  was  highly  commended  for  his  jiersist- 
ence  under  the  discouragements  of  early 
disasters  and  severe  losses,^  and  the  lips  of 
the  loyal  were  everywhere  vocal  with  his  praises. 

When  the  Confederates  gave  way  Rosecrans  would  have  chased,  Init 
darkness  was  coming  on,  and  rain  was  falling  copiously.  Crittenden's  entire 
corps  Avas  thrown  across  the  river,  and  before  morning  it  was  sufticiently 
intrenched  to  defy  tlie  foe.  Rain  fell  heavily  the  next  day,  but  it  did  not 
repress  the  ardor  of  the  victorious  Nationals.  At  ten  o'clock  a  long-ex- 
pected ammunition  train  came  ny.  l^atteries  were  constructed — some  at 
points  in  range  of  Murfreesboro' — and  preparations  were  made  for  another 
struggle.  Thomas  and  Rousseau  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  cedar 
woods  without  much  ojiposition,  and  at  midnight  Bragg  stealthily  retreated 
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'  Itoports  of  General  Rosecrans  and  his  subordinate  commanders.  Also  the  Reports  of  General  Brair!;  and 
his  subordinates.  Rosecrans  reported  the  number  of  his  forces  in  battle  at  43.-100,  and  estimated  those  of  Bragg 
at  62,720.  To  this  he  added,  that  the  Confederates  had  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  the  adv.intage  in  the  choice  of 
the  ground  and  knowledge  of  the  country.  Bragg  reported  his  force  in  the  fight  at  the  beginning  at  35.000.  lie 
had  132  regiments  of  infantry,  20  regiments  of  cav.alry,  and  24  smaller  oriranizations  of  horsemen.  lie  also  had 
12  battalions  of  shari)-shooters  and  23  batteries  of  artillery.  These  numbered  over  00,000,  .it  the  lowest  calcula- 
tions of  these  regiments. 

'^  Rosecrans  officially  reported  his  loss  at  nearly  12.000,  while  Bragg  e^timnted  it  at  24,000.  Rosecrans  had 
1,533  killed,  7.24.")  wounded,  and  about  3.000  made  prisoners.  Bragg  claimed  to  have  t.iken  6,273  prisoners.  He 
admitted  a  loss  on  his  pan  of  10.000.  of  whom  0.000  were  killed  and  wonndeil.  Amons  his  killed  were  General 
G.  J.  Itains  (see  pase  542,  volume  I.)  and  Roger  W.  Uanson,  of  Kentucky.  Generals  Clialmers  and  Adams  were 
among  his  »voimdcd. 
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through  Murfreeshoro'  in  the  dii-ection  of  Chattanooga,     lie  liacl  telegraphed 
cheerily  to  Richmond  on  the  first,"  sayini;  in  conclusion,  "  God 

•^  -^  ^  "        ^  a  Jan.,  1S63. 

has  granted  us  a  happy  Xew  Year."     On  the  5th  he  telegraphed 
from  Tullahoma,  saying :   "^  Unable  to  dislodge  tlie  enemy  from  his  intrench- 
mentS,  and  hearing  of  re-enforcements  to  liiin,  I  Avithdrcnv  from  his  front 
night  before  last.     He  has  not  followed.     My  cavalry  are  close  on  his  front." 

BraQ-or's  retreat  was  not  known  to  liosecrans  until  davlii>-ht,  when  he  had 
too  much  the  start  to  Avarrant  a  pursuit  by  the  inferior  cavalry  force  of  the 
Xationals.  He  had  fled  so  precipitately  that  he  left  about  two  tliousand  of 
his  sick  and  wounded,  witli  attendant  surgeons,  in  his  hospitals.  The  next 
day    was    Sunday,    and    all    remained  „_   _^  ^=~i^^. 

quiet.      Early    on    Monday    morning      -;  f"T^il2si^at_^i;  ^     '    ECt?--^ 

Thomas  advanced  into  Murfreesboro'', 
and  drove  the  Confederate  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  six  or  seven  nules  toward 
Manchester.  Two  divisions  of  the 
army  followed  and  occupied  the  town 
that  day,  and  Itosecrans  made  -his 
head-quarters  in  the  village,  at  the 
house  of  E.  A.  Keeble,  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  "  Congress." 

AVliHe  the  movements  of  Rosecrans 
and  Bra2:2r  were  tendinj;  to  the  cfreat 
battle  just  recorded,  the  superior  cav- 
alry forces  of  the  latter  were  busy  in  the  rear  of  the  former,  as  we  have 
observed,  in  endeavors  to  destroy  his  communications  and  his  trains.  For- 
rest had  been  detached,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  to  operate 
in  AVest  Tennessee  upon  the  communications  between  Grant  and  Rosecrans, 
and  between  both  and  Louisville  ;  and  for  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro'  he  had  been  raiding  through  that  region,  much  of  the  time 
"W^th  impxmity,  destroying  railway  tracks  and  bridges,  attacking  small 
National  forces,  and  threatening  and  capturing  posts.  He  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Clifton,  in  the  upper  part  of  Wayne  County,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  moving  rapidly  toward  Jackson,  seriously  menaced  that  post. 
Sweeping  northward,  destroying  tracks  and  bridges,  he  captured  Humbolt, 
Trenton,  and  Union  City,  and  menaced  Columbus,  the  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan. 

At  Trenton  Forrest  cajDtured  and  paroled  seven  hundred  troops,*  under 
Colonel  Jacob  Fry,  making  the  number  of  his  paroled  prisoners 
since  he  crossed  the  river  about  one  thousand.  On  liis  return  he 
was  struck  at  Parker's  Cross  Roads,  between  Huntington  and 
Lexington,  first  by  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  C.  L. 
Dunham,  and  then  by  General  Sullivan,"  who  came  suddenly 
tipon  the  raiders  with  two  fresh  brigades  under  General  Haynie' 
and  Colonel  Fuller,-  just  as  Dunham's  train  was  captured,  his  little  band* 


EOSECKANS'S     UF-AD-QUAUTEES. 


»  Dec.  20, 
1S62. 


c  Dec.  31. 


'  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Illinois,  Thirty-ninth  Iowa,  and  Iowa  Union 
Brigade  of  2(i0  uien.     In  all,  a  little  more  than  1,200  men. 
2  Twent.y-seventh,  Thirt.v-ninth,  and  Sixty-third  Ohio. 
2  Fiftieth  Indiana,  Thirty-ninth  Iowa,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-secoml  Illinois  ami  Seventh  Tennessee. 
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surrounded,  ami  a  second  demand  for  a  surrender  had  been  made  by  Forrest 
and  refused.  Sullivan  made  a  tierce  onslaught  on  Forrest,  whose  troops 
were  utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  Hfty  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mounded, 
and  four  hundred  prisoners,  including  the  latter.  The  Union  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  whoni  twenty-three  were  killed,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  wounded,  and  fifty-eight  missing.  Forrest  liimself  came  very 
near  being  captured.  His  Adjutant  (Strange)  was  made  prisoner.  Forrest 
fled  eastward,  I'ecrossed  the  Tennessee  at  Clifton,  and  ]nade  his  way  to 
Bragg's  army,  below  Murfreesboro'. 

Morgan,  the  guerrilla,  was  raiding  upon  lAOsecrans''s  left  and  rear,  Avhile 
Forrest  was  on  his  right.  He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  well  known  and  feared  by  all  parlies.  lie  dashed  up  toAvard 
Louisville  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  after  skirmisliing  at  Nolensville 

and  other  places,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Elizabethtown," 
"^gg.-,"''     then  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men  of  the  Ninety-first  Illinois, 

under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.  They  were  too  few  to  combat 
successfully  Morgan's  three  thousand.     These    surrounded  the  town,*  and, 

Avithout  warninsr  to  the  inliabitants,  fired  over  a  hundred  shot 

'  Doc.  2S.  ...  . 

and  shell  into  it.  Smith  had  no  artillery,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  Avhcn  Morgan's  men,  as  usual,  commenced  destroying  property, 
stealing  horses,  and  plundering  the  prisoners.  They  even  robbed  the  sick 
soldiers  in  the  hospital  of  blankets,  provisions,  and  medicines.'  After 
destroying  the  railway  for  several  miles,  Morgan  made  a  raid  to  Bardstown, 

Avhere  he  saw  dansjer,  and  turning  abruptly  southward/  he  made 

0  Dee.  30.  .  .  o      '  o  i      j  ? 

his  way  into  Tennessee  by  way  of  Springfield  and  Campbellsville. 

A  counter-raid  was  made  at  about  this  time,  by  a  National  force  under 
Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Carter,  the  object  being  the  destruction  of  important 
railway  bridges  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railway,  which  con- 
nected Bragg's  army  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  A'irginia.  Carter  started 
from  Winchester,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Blountsville,  in  East  Tennessee,  where  he  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  North  Carolinians,  xinder  INIajor  ^McDowell,  with  seven  hun- 
dred small  arms,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  stores.  lie  destroyed  the 
great  bridge,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  that  spanned  the  Ilolston 
there.  He  then  pushed  on  toward  Jonesboro',  and  destroyed  a  railway 
bridge  over  the  Watauga,  at  Clinch's  Station,  where,  in  a  skirmish,  he  cap- 
tured sevent3'-five  men.  He  menaced  Bristol,  l)ut  Avent  no  farther  east  at 
that  time.  Then  he  recrossed  the  mountains  and  returned  to  Winchester, 
after  a  ride  of  scA'cn  hundred  miles,  having  lost  but  tAventy  men,  most  of 
them  made  j^risoners,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confederates  of  five  liundred 
men  and  much  property. 

The  Avriter  A'isited  the  battle-ground  of  Murfreesboro'  early  in  May,  1866. 
„^„    He  went  doAvn  from  Nashville  by  raihvay,  on  the  morning  of  the 

•iMav,  1S6C.  ,    J       .  ^  .  . 

Oth,"*  With  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
they  called  at  the  house  of  the  Post  Chaplain,  the  BeA-erend  3Ir.  P^arnsliaAV, 
of  the  Methodist  denomination,  Avhom  the  Avriter  had  met  in  Washington 
City  a  feAV  months  before.     He  Avas  actively  engaged  in  the  Avork  of  estab- 

1    See  Morgan  and  his  Captors,  by  Kev.  F.  Senour,  p.ige  So. 
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lishing  a  National  Cemetery  on  the  Murfreesboro'  battle-ground,  and  collect- 
ing therein  the  remains  of  the  slain  Union  soldiers  in  that  vicinity.  He 
would  be  alisent  on  that  duty  vuitil  noon,  so  Ave  went  to  the  quarters  of  Cap- 
tain Whitman,  the  energetic  quartermaster,  then  absent  on  duty,  luider  the 
direction  of  General  Thomas,  in  visiting  the  battle-fields  of  the  West,  and 
looking  up  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to 
National  cemeteries  at  difterent  places.  His  son,  an  earnest,  patriotic  young 
man,  kindly  furnished  us  with  an  ambulance  and  horses,  and  accompanied 
us  to  places  of  interest  around  and  within  3Iui'freesboro\  We  were  hospita- 
bly entertained  at  dinner  by  his  mother  and  sister,  after  which  we  were 
joined  by  Chaplain  Earnshaw,  and  all  ]-ode  out  on  the  Nashville  jjike  to  the 
battle-field,  passing  on  the  way  the  heavy  eartli- works  cast  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  by  the  National  troops.  After  crossing  Stone's  River  we  saw 
marks  of  the  battle  everywhere  upon  trees  that  had  survived  the  storm. 
Especially  prominent  were  these  evidences  around  the  monument  on  the  spot 
where  Ilazen's  brigade  fought,  and  in  the  cedar  woods  few  trees  had  escaped 
being  wounded.  The  few  surviving  trees  near  the  monument  were  terribly 
scarred,  and  one,  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  546,  beyond  the  wall,  had  its 
top  cut  off  by  a  j)assing  shell. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  Mitrfreesboro'  is  on  the  battle-ground  between 
the  railway  and  the  Nashville  pike.  It  was  jiartly  inclosed  when  we  were 
there  by  a  fine  cut-stone  wall,  of  material  from  limestone  quarries  near  by. 
It  is  at  nearly  the  center  of  the  field  of  conflict,  and  covers  the  slope,  on 
the  crest  of  which  Loomis's  battery  was  planted  during  a  part  of  the  strug- 
gle there,  supported  by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin.  The  cemetery  includes  six- 
teen acres  of  ground,  well  laid  out,  with  a  large  square  in  the  center,  on 
which  it  is  designed  to  rear  a  monument.  Mr.  Earnshaw  was  indefati2:able 
in  his  labors  in  tlie  holy  work  of  collecting  there,  in  consecrated  ground,  the 
remains  of  the  defenders  of  their  country,  and  erecting  a  suitable  monument 
to  their  memory.  Already  he  had  gathered  there  the  remains  of  six  thou- 
sand of  the  patriots  avIio  died  that  the  Republic  might  live. 

Having  completed  our  explorations  and  sketches  during  the  day,  we 
supped  with  Chaplain  Earnshaw  and  his  interesting  family,  and  left  for 
Chattanooga  with  the  next  morning's  train.  To  that  earnest  patriot  and 
zealous  Christian  minister,  and  to  the  equally  earnest  and  patriotic  Captain 
Whitman,  the  Avriter  is  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions  and  much  valu- 
able information,  while  at  Murfreesboro'  and  since. 
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OHAPTEE    XXI. 

SLAVERY   AND   EMANCIPATION.— AFFAIRS   IN  THE   SOUTHWEST. 

HE  Army  of  tlie  Cumborlund  was  compolled  by  absolute, 
necessity  to  remain  at  Murfreesboro'  luitil  late  in  1863. 
That  necessity  was  found  in  the  fact  that  its  supplies  had 
to  be  chiefly  drawn  from  Louisville,  over  a  sino'le  line  of 
railway,  passing  throug-h  a  country  a  greater  j^ortion  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  the  Government.  This 
line  had  to  be  protected  at  many  points  by  heavy  guards, 
for  Bragg's  cavalry  force  continued  to  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  Rosecrans,  and  menaced  his  communications  most  seriously.  But 
during  that  time  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  not  wholly  idle.  From 
it  went  out  important  expeditions  in  various  directions,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider hereafter. 

"We  have  now  taken  note  of  the  most  important  military  operations  of 
the  war  to  the  close  of  1862,  excepting  some  along  the  Atlantic  coast  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  land  and  naval  expedition  down  the  coasts 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  the  departure  of  Burnside 
from  ISTorth  Carolina  in  July  following,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac' 
The  immediately  succeeding;  events  alomx  that  coast  were  so  intimately  con- 
iiected  with  the  long  siege  of  Charleston,  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  that  memorable  event. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  civil  affairs  having  connection  witli 
military  events,  and  observe  what  the  Confederate  armed  vessels  were  doing 
in  the  mean  time. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  commenced  on  the  2d 
of  December,  1861.  It  was  a  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  A  civil  war  of  miparalleled  magnitude  and  enci-gy  was  raging  in 
nearly  every  slave-labor  State  of  the  Republic,  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Union,  that  the  slavq.  sj^stem  might 
be  extended  and  perpetuated ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Goyerinnent  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  people  and  the  lawgivers  had  been  much  instructed  by 
current  events  during  the  few  months  since  the  adjournment  of 

o  Aug.,  1801.      ^  -,,-,11  -,  ^  •     n      ^       1 

Congress,''  and  when  that  body  now  met  both  were  satisfied  that, 

in  order  to  save  the  Republic,  Slavery,  the  great  corru})tcr  of  ])riyate  and 

'public  morals,  and  the  fuel  of  tlie  fiery  furnace  in  which  the  nation  was  then 

suiFering,   must  be  destroyed.      Therefore  much  of  the   legislation  of  the 

I  See  chapter  XII. 
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session  then  commenced  was  upon  the  subject  of  that  terrible  evil,  for  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  bear  upon  it,  ])osi- 
tively  and  negatively  :  positively,  in  the  form  of  actual  emancipation,  under 
certain  conditions  and  certain  forms,  such  as  confiscation ;  and  negatively, 
by  withholding  all  restraints  upon  the  slave.  Introductory  to  this  legisla- 
tion Avas  a  notice  of  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  given  as  soon  as  Congress 
was  organized,  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  "  a  bill  for  tlie  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  rebels,  and  giving  freedom  to  persons  they  liold  in 
slavery."  Such  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December, 
when  the  conspirators  and  tlie  opposition  immediately  sounded  the  alarum- 
bell  of  "  unconstitutional'dii^''  so  often  heard  during  the  struggle,  and  warned 
the  people  of  the  designs  of  the  Government  party  to  destroy  their  liberties 
by  revolution  and  despotism.  The  enlightened  people,  perfectly  compre- 
hending the  alarmists,  calmly  responded  by  their  acts,  "  We  loill  trust  tliem.'''' 
They  agreed  with  Madison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  called 
"  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  that  in  a  time  of  public  danger  such  as 
then  existed,  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Xational  Legislature  by  tlie 
grant  of  the  Constitution  for  the  common  defense  had  no  limitation  upon  it, 
express  or  implied,  save  the  public  necessity.  They  remembered  his  wise 
Avords :  "  It  is  in  Aain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  :  it  is  Avorse  than  vain,"  and  acted  accordingly. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  mind  had  been  much  excited  by  the  common 
practice  of  many  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  of  capturing  and 
returning  fugitive  slaA'CS  to  their  masters.  The  bondsmen  generally  had  the 
idea  that  the  Union  army  Avas  to  be  their  liberator,  and  Avith  that  faith  they 
flocked  to  it,  when  it  Avas  in  camp  and  on  its  marches,'  and  it  seemed  specially 
cruel  to  deny  them  the  kindness  of  hospitality.  But  that  denial  Avas  a  rule, 
and  so  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatiA^es  to  the  subject,  in  a  resolution  Avhich  Avas  passed  by  a  A'ote  of  ninety- 
three  yeas  against  fifty-five  nays,  that  it  Avas  "  no  part  of  the  duty  of  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaA^es."  On  the  4th  of 
December  folloAving  he  introduced  a  bill,  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
officer  or  priA^ate  of  the  army  or  naA^y  to  capture  or  return,  or  aid  in  the  cap- 
ture or  return,  of  fugitive  slaves.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts gaA'c  notice  in  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  a 
similar  purpose.'' 

1  That  faith  has  been  alUuleil  to  on  page  12-t,  aiul  illustrated  in  note  1.  page  125.  It  was  almost  universal, 
and  had  been  engendered  unwittingly  by  the  slave-holders  themselves.  As  a  rule,  there  was  very  little  atte;i- 
tion  paid  to  the  presence  of  a  slave  during  conversation,  it  seeming  to  be  the  practical  idea  that  they  understood 
but  little  more  than  a  horse  or  a  dog.  When  the  Itepublican  part)'  was  formed,  in  1S5G,  the  slave-holders  every- 
where, when  they  met,  agreed  that  the  election  of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency  might  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  was  said  at  the  tables,  in  the  presence  of  waiting-servants.  These  repeated  it  to  those  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they,  in  turn,  to  those  of  the  plantations.  It  was  also  vehemently  avowed  at  political  gatherings, 
where  the  colored  people  were  generally  numerous.  Such  opinion  was  more  positively  stated  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected,  and  the  story,  on  the  authority  of  the  masters,  that  slavery  was  now  to  be  abolished,  went  from  li|) 
to  lip  throughout  the  domain  of  the  slave-labor  States.  The  bondmen  believed  it,  and  they  regarded  Air.  Lincoln 
&i  their  temporary  Messiali,  and  the  armies  that  came  in  his  name  as  the  power  that  was  to  make  them  free. 
Such  was  the  visible  origin  of  their  wonderful  faith.  Th.at  faith  was  Anally  justified  by  events,  and  the  conse-' 
quence  is,  that  the  freedmen  are  universally  loyal  to  the  Government  that  asserts  their  manhood. 

2  Perceiving  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  war,  particularly  as  touching  the  sub.iect  of  the 
slaves  of  the  country.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  eminent  publicist,  suggested  to  General  Halleck  when  he  became 
General-in-Chief,  in  July,  1S62,  the  propriety  of  issuing,  in  some  form,  a  code  or  set  of  instructions  on  inter- 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  record  in  detail  tlio  legislation  upon 
this  important  subject.'  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  measures,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  the  great  act  of  final  emancipation,  offisred  more  as  necessary  means 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  than  as  acts  of  justice  and  righteousness,  were 
pressed  with  earnestness  by  the  party  in  Congress  known  as  Hejyublina/is, 
and  were  as  earnestly  opposed  by  the  party  in  that  body  known  as  Demo- 
crats. The  former,  having  a  majority,  usually  carried  their  favorite  measures  ; 
while  the  President,  wise,  cautious,  and  conciliatory,  although  sympathizing 
with  the  Rei3ublicans,  stood  as  a  balance  between  the  two  extremes.  lie 
saw  clearly  that  the  people  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  lofty  point  of 
justice  which  demanded,  on  moral  as  well  as  political  grounds,  the  instant 
and  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  he  therefore  interposed  objec- 
tions to  extreme  measures,  and  proposed  partial  and  gradual  emancipation, 
in  forms  that  would  conciliate  the  slave-holders  of  the  border  slave-labor 
States.  With  this  spirit  he  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution 
that  the  Government,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State  whose  inhabi- 
tants might  adopt  measures  for  emancipation,  should  give  to  such  State 
pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  it  at  its  discretion,  to  co  mpensate  it  for  the 
inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  colonize  the  freedmen  somewhere  on  tlie  American 
continent. 

This  emancipation  proposition  Avas  commended  to  Congress  more  as  a 
test  of  the  temper  of  the  slave-holders,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  border 
States,  and  to  offer  them  a  way  in  which  they  might  escape  from  the  evils 
and  embarrassments  which  emancipation  without  compensation  (a  result 
now  seen  to  be  inevitable,  without  the  plan  proposed)  would  produce,  rather 
than  as  a  fixed  policy  to  be  enforced,  excepting  with  the  strong  approval  of 
the  people.  A  joint  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  President's  views  was 
passed  by  both  houses,-  and  Avas  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  10th  of 
A])ril ;  but  the  conspirators,  their  followers,  and  friends  everywhere  rejected 
this  olive-branch  of  peace,  Avhile  the  more  strenuous  advocates  of  Confisca- 
tion and  Universal  Emancipation  did  not  give  it  their  approval.  In  the 
mean  time  Congress  had  taken  an  important  practical  step  forAvard  in  the 
path  of  justice  by  abolishing  slaA'ery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  OA^er  Avhose 
territoiy  it  had  undisputed  control.^ 

national  rnlos  of  war,  for  the  use  of  officers  of  the  army.  Dr.  Lieber  had  already  issued  an  important  pamphlet 
on  the  suhject  of  Guerrilla  Warfare,  which  had  attracted  much  attention.  Ilalleck  pondered  the  suiTiiestion,  and 
finally  summoned  its  author  to  Washinitton  City,  when  Secretary  Stanton,  by  a  general  order,  api)ointed  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose,  of  which  Dr.  Lieber  was  chairman.  Their  labor  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  cele- 
brated code  written  by  the  chairman,  which  was  published  in  April,  1S63,  by  the  War  Department,  as  "  General 
Order  No.  100."  It  was  a  new  thing  in  literature,  and  suggested  to  an  eminent  European  jurist,  Dr.  Bluntschli, 
the  idea  of  codifying,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  whole  law  of  nations.  In  the  portion  of  his  work  on  the  Modern 
Law  of  AVar.  soon  afterward  publisheil,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  American  code  found  a  place. 

'  A  eompreliensive  view,  in  succinct  detail,  of  measures  concerning  tliis  subject,  may  be  found  in  a  volume 
entitled  Anti-S/iire/'i/  Jfeanuren  in  Congress,  by  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  National  Senate. 

-  This  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  eiglity-nine  yeas  against  thirty-one  nay.%  and  in  the  Senate 
by  thirty-two  yeas  against  ten  nays.  The  President  resolved  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial.  As  indicative 
of  tliat  iletermination,  wlien  General  Hunter,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  issued  an  order,  oa 
the  Dth  of  .May  f/llowing,  declaring  all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thenceforth  and  forever  free, 
without  any  app.arent  military  necessity  for  such  an  act,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  reversing  the 
order,  and  declaring  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  proposed  lo  be  e.vercised  by  a  comman<ler  in  the  field 
by  such  proclamation.  This  manifesto  silenced  a  great  clamor  which  Hunter's  proclamation  liad  raised,  and 
ileinonstrated  tlie  gooil  failli  of  the  Executive  toward  the  slave-holders. 

5  The  bill  for  this  ].nrpose  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  against  thirty-eight  nays  in  the  House 
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Mr.  Lincoln  believed  his  jiroposition  to  pay  for  emancipated  slaves  Avould 
detach  the  border  slave-labor  Stajes  from  an  interest  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
thus  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Anxious  to  consummate  it,  he  invited 
the  Congressmen  of  those  States  to  meet  him  in  conference  in  the 
Executive  Chamber.     They  did  so,"  and  he  presented  to  them  a      "  ^g^^,  ""' 
carefully  prepared  address  on  the  subject.     But  he  was  forcil)ly 
taught  by  that  conference,  and  its  results,  that  the  policy  which  liad  been  so 
Ions:  tried,  of  witlilioldino;  vis^orous  blows  from  the  rebellion  out  of  deference 
to  the  border  slavek-labor  States,  was  worse  tluvn  useless.     A  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  submitted  a  dissenting  reply,  and  told  the  President  plainly 
that  they  considered  it  his  duty  "  to  avoid  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States."     A  luinority  report  concurred  in  tlie 
President's  views ;  but  their  slave-holding  constituents,  generallj',  scouted 
the  proposition  with  scorn,  and  the  authorities  of  not  one  of  the  States  whose 
inhabitants  Avere  thus  appealed  to  responded  to  him.     And  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  he  sent  into  Congi-ess  on  the  day  of  the  conference*  was 
not  acted  upon  l)y  tliat  body.     It  was  evident  tliat  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  their  representatives  in  the  National  Legislature,  Avere  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  any  further  coiupromise  with  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Republic,  or  concessions  to  its  supporters. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  pro\-iding  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels, 
which  involved  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  had  been  passed  by 

^  1  T     1  1         -n         •  n  •    1      -1    .,     i  A  Marcli  13. 

Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,"  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
make  an  Additional  Article  of  War,"  to  take  eftect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. It  prohibited  all  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  Republic  from  using  any  force  under  their  commands  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  fugitive  slaA^es  to  their  alleged  masters,  on  penalty  of  instant  dis- 
missal from  the  service.  Congress  had  also  recently  passed  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and  Con- 
fiscate Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  the  President 
approved  on  the  IGth  of  July,  and  which  declared  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
slaves  of  rebels  under  certain  operations  of  war  therein  defined.' 

This  gave  the  President  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  Executive  power, 
not  only  in  freeing  a  large  j^ortion  of  the  slaves  in  the  country,  but  in 
employing  them  against  their  former  masters  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  he  was  vehemently  importuned  to  use  it  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously.    Tlie    patient    President  held   back,  hoping  the  wiser   men    among 

of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Senate  by  twenty-nine  yeas  against  fourteen  nays.    It  w.is  approved  by  the 
President  on  the  IGth  of  April,  1S6'2. 

'  It  provided  that  all  persons,  after  tlao  passage  of  the  bill,  who  should  commit  treason  against  the  Republic 
should  sutler  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  he  had  any,  should  be  free;  or  sutfcr  a  fine  of  $10,000,  with  the  loss  of 
his  slaves:  that  any  person  found  guilty  of  aiding  treason  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  .$10,000  and  the  loss  of 
his  slaves  by  their  being  made  free ;  and  that  botli  classes  of  traitors  should  be  forever  excluded  from  ollice  under 
the  Government:  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  the  property  of  all  office-holders,  civil  ami 
military,  in  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States,"'  or  jiersons  who,  having  property  in  the  loyal  States,  should  aid 
the  rebellion:  that  all  persons  who,  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  should  not,  within  sixt)'  days  after  the  President 
should  duly  proclaim  the  law,  desist  from  their  crimes,  their  property  of  every  kind  should  be  confiscated  :  that 
all  fugitive  slaves  from  rebellious  masters,  or  persons  who  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persons,  or  who  had  deserted  from  the  rebel  army,  or  from  any  territory  deserted  by  the 
rebels,  should  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  should  be  forever  free  :  that  the  President  should  luive  .authority 
to  emplo}-  such  frcedmen,  with  their  own  consent,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  make  provision  for 
colonizing  them ;  and  that  hi:  should  be  authorlze<l  to  extend  a  pardon  and  amnesty  ti  such  rebels  as,  in  bis 
judgment,  sluuild  b^'  worthy  of  mercy. 
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the  insurgents  iniglit  heed  the  tlireats  contained  in  the  muttering  thunders 
of  Congress,  in  which  were  concentrated  the  tremendous  energies  of  the  i)eo- 
pie  against  these  cherished  interests.  This  hesitancy  produced  great  disqui- 
etude in  the  public  mind.  The  more  impatient  of  the  loyal  people  began  to 
accuse  the  President  of  not  only  faint-hcartedness,  but  Avhole-heartedness  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  charged  him  with  remissness  of  duty.'  Fimilly  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  deputation  from  a  Convention  of  Christians  of  all 
of  the  denominations  of  Chicago,  Avaited  ujion  him,"  and  presented 
"  ^is69^^  ^''"^  Avith  a  memorial,  requesting  liini  at  once  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion of  Universal  Emancipation.  The  President,  believing  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  (though  rapidly  approaching)  when  such  a  pro- 
clamation would  be  proper,  made  an  earnest  and  argumentative  reply ; 
saying,  in  allusion  to  the  then  discouraging  aspect  of  military  affairs  iTuder' 
the  administration  of  McClellan  in  tlie  P^ast  and  Buell  in  tlie  West,  "AVhat 
good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we 
are  now  situated '?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world , 
would  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
Comet  !  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the 
Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  ?"  lie  concluded  by  saying  : — "  I  view  this 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,-  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
But  before  the  departure  of  the  Committee  the  President  assured  them  of 
his  sympathy  with  their  views.  "  I  have  not  decided  against  a  jjroclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,''  he  said,  "  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.     Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do."^ 

The  President   prayerfully   considered  the  matter,   and   within   a   week 
after  the  battle   of   Antietam  he    issued''   a  lu-eliminary   iirocla- 

^^^ '  '  '  mation  of  emancipation,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  pur- 
jjose,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recommend  jjecuniary  aid  in 

'  On  tlie  9fh  of  August  Horace  Greeley  addressed  an  able  letter  to  the  President  on  the  subject,  tbrough  his 
journal,  the  N'ew  York  TViiitHe,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  reply,  it  giving  him  a  good  ojiportunity  to 
define  his  position.  In  that  reply  he  declared  it  to  be  his  '■■paramount  ohject  to  save  the  Union,  and  not 
either  to  save  or  destrot/  slaverij."  "  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  a  slave,  I  would  do  it,"  he  said. 
"If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  aU  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps 
to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union."' 

2  While  there  was  great  doubt  and  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  all  as  to  what  were  the  real  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  of  the  President,  underthe  Constitution,  and  the  ablest  jurists  disagreed  in  opinion, 
Mr.  William  Whiting,  a  lawyer  in  extensive  practice  in  Boston,  wrote  a  most  lucid  and  conclusive  treatise  on 
the  subject,  entitled,  "  The  War  Powers  of  tlie  President  and  the  Legislative  Poirers  of  Congress  in  rela- 
tion to  Pehellion,  Treason,and  Slaveri/,'''  which  was  accepted  as  sound  and  conclusive.  It  was  [.rincipally 
written  in  the  Spring  of  1SG2,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  the  operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of 
July  17, 1S62.  This  able  treatise  caused  Mr.  Whiting  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  as  Solici- 
tor to  the  War  Department.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Whiting,  whose  sole  desire  in  preparing  the  treatise 
and  in  responding  to  the  call  to  Washington  was  to  serve  his  country,  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the 
■war,  steadily  refusing  all  compensation  for  his  services,  or  even  the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses.  His  trea- 
tise and  his  name  will  ever  hohl  a  deservedly  conspicuous  place  in  the  aimals  of  the  war;  the  first  as  an  unan- 
Bworable  argument  in  defense  of  the  acts  of  the  President  and  Congress  in  saving  the  liepublic,  and  the  latter 
as  that  of  an  unseltish  patriot. 

3  It  has  been  the  jinpuhir  belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamation  was  forced  from  him  by  out- 
side pressure,  ami  especially  by  the  delegation  from  Chicago.  The  late  Owen  Lovejoy,  M.  C,  has  left  on  record 
the  following  statement,  the  substance  of  which  he  had  from  the  President's  own  lips:—"  He  had  written  the 
proclamation  in  the  summer,  as  early  as  June,  I  think,  and  called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  informed  them  that 
he  had  written  it,  and  he  meant  to  make  it;  but  wanted  to  read  it  to  them  for  any  criticism  or  remarks  as  to  its 
features  or  details.     After  having  done  so,  Seward  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  withhold  its  pub- 
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the  wovk  of  emancipation  and  colonization  to  tlae  inlial)itants  in  States  not 
in  rebellion.     lie  then  declared  that  on  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  the 
slaves  within  every  State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  tlie  people  whereof 
should  then  be  in  rebellion,  should  be  declared  "  thenceforward  and  forever 
free  ;"  such  freedom  to  be  maintained  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  repress  any  efforts  the  slaves  might 
make  for  their  actual  freedom.     He  also  declared  that  any  State  in  which 
rebellion  had  existed  that  should  have  in  Congress  at  that  time" 
representatiA^es  chosen  in  good  faith,  at -a  legal  election,  by  the       "•Tan.  i, 
qualified  A'oters  of  such  State,  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  loyalty,  and  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
the  threatened  proclamation.     He  called  their  attention  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  18,  1862,  and  July  10,  18G2,  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
as  his  warrant  for  the  warning. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  preliminary  proclamation  would  indeed  be  as  "inop- 
erative as  the  Pope's  bull  against  tlie  Comet."  It  was  made  instrumental  in 
"  firing  the  Southern  heart  "  and  intensifying  the  rebellious  feeling,  for  it 
was  pointed  to  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  followers  and  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic,  as  positive  evidence  that  the  war  Avas  waged,  not  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave-labor  States.  Tliis  was  vehemently 
asserted,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  evidently  sincere  assurances  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary — notAvithstanding  the  document  itself  opened 
Avith  the  solemn  declaration,  "  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  Avar  Avill  be 
prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoriug  the  constitutional  relation 
betAveen  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof." 

During  the  hundred  daA^s  Avhich  intervened  betAveen  the  issninc;  of  this 
proclamation  and  the  first  of  Januarj' — this  kindly,  considerate,  and  Avarning 
proclamation,  Avhich  gaA'e  to  the  conspirators  and  their  associates  in  crime 
ample  time  for  reflection  and  calm  decision — inillions  of  hearts  in  both 
hemispheres  Avere  stirred  Avith  emotions  of  greatest  anxiety.  Philanthro- 
pists and  lovers  of  righteousness,  whose  aspirations  rose  above  the  consider- 
ations of  tem23orary  expedients,  and  the  A'ast  multitude  of  the  slaA'es,  Avho 
Avere  all  deeply  interested  in  the  decision,  trembled  with  a  fear  that  the 
liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  might  be  accepted,  and  thereby  the  great  act 
of  justice  be  delayed.  And  Avhen  it  was  seen  that  the  rebels  Avere  still 
more  rebellious,  and  Avaged  war  upon  the  Government  more  vigorously 
and  malignantly  than  ever,  the  question  was  upon  CA'ery  lip,  AVill  the 
Pi'esident  be  firm  ?  He  answered  that  question  on  the  appointed  day  by 
issuin{r  the  followincr 
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PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  On  the  22d  clay  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit: 


lication  until  after  we  had  gained  some  substantial  advantage  in  the  field,  as  at  that  time  we  had  met  with  many- 
reverses,  and  it  might  be?  eonsidrre<l  a  cry  of  despair.  lie  t(dd  me  he  thought  tlio  suggestion  a  wise  one.  and  so 
held  over  the  Prochvmation  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam." — Letter  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  February 
22,  lSfi4. 
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"That  on  tlio  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-tliree,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
])art  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  tlicTn,  in  any  eiforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respec- 
tively, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  ;  and  the  fact  that  any 
State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suj)pressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  j^roclaimed  for 
the  full  period  of  one  Imndred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and 
designate,  as  ^he  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit  : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Lonisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jef- 
ferson, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne, 
Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  cfty  of  New  Orleans), 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for 
the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  lield  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are, 
and  henceforward  shall  be  free;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  posi- 
tions, stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  npon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  aflSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
[l.  s.]    our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  liundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  tlie  President. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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That  on  tlio  first  day  of  .laiuiary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  liiindred  and  sixty-tliree, 

1  all  jiersons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  ]iart  of  a  State,  the  iieojile  whereof  shall  then  he  in 

U  rebellion  against  the  T'nited  Stales,  shall  he  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 

''  ment  of  the  I'nited  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  .authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 

''  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 

J,  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

'/That  the  E.xecutive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  design.atc  the  States 

/■/  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  i)eople  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 

(j  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  jieople  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  reprc- 

f^  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  nnjority  of 

,  the  qu.alified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 

/  mony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion 

I,  against  the  Unite<l  States,  n 


^Z'^^'^^-^^^  -**^  (y^^i^R*<-«<^>>-«'*«*i     ^je-j^^^t'X'^  '"^y^^^^'^/   ^'^^^^^-*'^,  «7«'/<2-*t--*-7 
AyCSA^^K^^  Jlt1c<yytJyC^^<r^^  llnAO-eJjT^I'yyf^^  ft^^J^^^Z^Mi'*.'^,   fifT^^^^^s^,  'OZPk.CC*^^^. 
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rROCLAMATION"   OF   EMAXCIPATIOX. 


^y^>^t^/L^^^  ^^^S-^uCt^T^- 


"^M-\^7£A^/'  .^^^^^/^^ 


THE    PRESIDENT  S    PEN.' 


This  Proclamation,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  public  documeiits  ever  issued  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  as  time 
passes  on,  adding  century  to  century  of  human  history,  it  'will  be  regarded 
Avith  more  and  more  reverence,  as  a  consummation  of  the  labors  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  declared  the  great  truth,  that  "  all  men  are 
created  equal."  "With  that  belief,  tlie  writer  has  inserted,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity,  the  form  of  the  proclamation 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  tJie  President,  and  of  the  pen  Avitli  which  it  was 
Avritten. 

Unlike  the  preliminary  proclamation,  it  was  wonderfully  potential.  The 
loyal  portion  of  tlie  nation  Avas  ready  for  the  great  act,  and  hailed  it  with 

1  This  is  a  picture  of  the  pon  with  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  the  original  draft  of  his  Pi-oclamation.  a 
fac-simile  of  which  is  given  on  this  and  the  three  pages  preceding.  The  pen  was  given  to  Senator  Sumner  by 
the  President,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  George  Livermore,  of  Boston, 
from  whom  the  writer  received  a  photoirraph  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  it.  It  is  a  steel  pen,  known  as  the 
"Washington,"  with  a  common  cedar  handle — all  as  plain  and  unostentatious  as  the  President  himself 

The  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  is  on  four  pases  of  foolscap  paper,  from  which  a  perfect  fac-simile 
was  made  for  the  author  of  this  work  by  the  Government  photographer,  a  few  days  after  it  was  written,  by 
permission  of  the  President,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Private  Secretary,  John  G.  Xieolay.  In  speakinT 
of  it  to  the  author  the  President  said: — "I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  last  formal  para- 
graphs being  in  another's  hand-writing,  and  the  appearance  of  a  tremuhmsness  of  hand  when  I  signed  tb.e 
paper.  It  was  on  New  Year's  day.  Before  I  had  quite  completed  the  proclamation,  the  people  began  to  ca:* 
v.pon  ine  to  present  the  compliments  of  the  season.  For  two  or  three  houi-s  I  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  the  desk,  I  could  hardly  hold  a  jien  in  the  liaud  that  had  been  so  employed.  So  I  used  tlie 
hand  of  my  private  secretary  in  writing  the  closing  parasraplis.  having  nothing  more  to  add  to  the  proclamation. 
I  then  signed  it,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  as  you  will  i)erceive,  made  so,  not  from  the  agitation  caused  by  the  act, 
but  from  the  reception  of  my  visitors." 

The  fac-simile  here  given  was  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  original,  to  adapt  it  to  the  size  of  the  page,  but 
Is pirfi'ct  in  every  part.  Tlie  original  was  jiresented  by  the  President  to  the  managers  of  a  Sanitary  Fair  in 
Chicago,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  wlio  sold  it  to  T.  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  for  the  sum  of  .'::j,iK)0. 


FIRST   P.EGIMEXT   OF   COLORED   TROOPS. 
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joy,  while  the  disloyal  portion,  a:i(l  especially  the  conspirators,  were  struck 
Avith  dismay,  for  it  was  a  blow  flital  to  their  hopes.  It  dissipated  the  charm- 
ing vision  of  a  magnificent  empire  within  the  Golden  Circle,'  founded  on 
human  slavery,  vrhich  the  conspirators  had  presented  to  the  imaginations  of 
their  cruelly  deceived  dupes.  It  touched  with  mighty  ])Ower  a  chord  of 
sympatliy  among  tlic  aspirants  for  genuine  freedom  in  the  old  world ;  and 
from  the  hour  Avhen  that  proclamation  was  2)romulgated,  the  ])rayers  of  true 
men  in  all  civilized  hinds  went  to  the  throne  of  God  in  supplication  for  the 
success  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  against  its  enemies.  And  from  the 
moment  when  the  head  of  the  nation  proclaimed  that  act  of  justice,  the 
poAver  of  the  rebellion  began  to  Avane.     Already  freedmen  by  thousands  had 


LIVE-OAK   GROVE    AT   SMITH  S   PL ANTATKlX.    I'OUT    llOVAL. 


catered  the  public  service,  and  large  numbers  Avere  enrolled  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Repuljlic ;  and  the  first  utterance  of  tidings  by  the  mouth  of 
man  to  freedmen  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  Avas  made  to  a  regi- 
ment of  them  in  arms  beneath  the  shadoAvs  of  a  magnificent  live-oak  grove 
near  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina,  within  bugle-sound  of  tlie  place  Avhere 
many  of  the  earlier  treasonable  moA'cments  in  that  State  Avere  planned.  In 
Beaufort  district,  the  stronghold  of  slaA^ery,  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops,  iinder  the  proA'isions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  was  organized,  and 
it  Avas  to  these  that  a  public  servant  of  tlie  Republic  announced  the  glad 
tidino;s.'- 


'  See  page  IS",  volume  I. 

-  AVhen  the  writer  visited  the  villatre  of  Bc-aiitWrt.  in  Soutli  Casolina,  early  in  April,  ISGG.  lie  spent  an  cvoninjt 
with  Dr.  Brisbane,  the  Government  Tux-Collector  of  the  District.    He  was  born  in  Sonth  Carolina,  but  had  been 
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THE    CONFEDEEATE    "CONGRESS." 


"While  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  Congress,  during  the  session  of 
lS61-'02,  was  consumecT  in  the  consideration  of  military  measures,  and 
especially  the  subjects  of  slavery,  confiscation,  and  emancipation,  the  finan- 
cial atfairs  of  the  country,  and  public  interests  of  every  kind,  Avere  attended 
to  with  great  assiduity.  The  financial  measures  and  their  operations  and 
results  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment,  and  see 
Avhat  the  Consjiirators  were  doing  at  Richmond  while  their  armies  were  in 
the  field. 

The  Confederate  "Congress,"  so  called,  reassembled  in  Richmond  on 
the  ISth  of  NoA'ember,  1861,  and  continued  in  session,  Avith  closed  doors 
most  of  the  time,  until  the  ISth  of  February,  1862,  Avhen  its  term  as  a  "Pro- 
visional Congress,"  made  up  of  men  chosen  by  conventions  of  politicians 
and  legislatures  of  States,  expired.     On  the  same  day  a  Congi'ess,  profes^^ 


driven  frnm  the  State  more  than  twenty  years  tiefore.  because  he  emancipated  liis  slaves.     lie  Tvas  rcsidins  in 
Wisconsin  when  the  rebellion  began.     When  Beaufort  came  into  the  permanent  i)()ssession  of  the  National 

forces,  he  was  appointed  tax-collector  of  the  district  from 
which  he  had  been  driven.  In  that  district  the  first  regiment 
of  colored  troops  for  the  National  army  was  organized.  They 
were  stationed  on  Smith's  plantation  (see  map  on  iiage  126), 
about  a  uiile  and  a  half  from  Beaufort,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Spanish  fort  Carolina,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  State; 
and  there,  in  a  magniHcent  oak-grove  near  the  water.  Dr. 
Brisbane  addressed  them  and  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
white  and  colored,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1SG3.  There  he  who 
had  been  driven  from  that,  his  native  soil,  because  he  emanci- 
pated a  little  more  than  thirty  slaves,  announced  that  on  that 
day  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  proclaimed  free- 
('ciin  for  over  three  millions  of  slaves!  What  ehanires  time 
and  circumstances  bring!  When  the  writer  had  visited  and 
sketched  that  grove,  and  strolled  over  the  re-mains  of  the 
Spanish  fort,  and  thronzh  the  desolation  of  the  once  beautiful 
garden  in  front  of  the  Smith  mansion,  hedged  in  by  pal- 
mettos, his  attention  was  called  to  a  huge  oak,  on  the  gentle 
bank  of  Beaufort  Biver.  with  di)uble  stems,  between  which 
were  .seats.  On  one  of  them,  overlooking  the  harbor  of  Bean- 
fort  and  Lady's  Island,  a  Massachusetts  Doctor  of  Divinity 
sat  and  wrote,  a  Lw  years  before,  a,  large  jiortion  of  a  book 
devoted  to  a  Defcitf^e  of  Xegro  SUtveri/  ! 
Dr.  Brisbane  was  living  in  the  fine  old  mansion  of  E.lmond  Bhctt,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  South 
Carolina  secessionists,  in  which  it  is  said  the  treasonable  "Southem  Associati  n  h  1 1  Us  mcttm_s  (oce  note  1. 
page 91.  volume  I.),  and  where  thefotm  of  the  South  Carolina 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  afterward  offered  by  Inglis  in  the  Con- 
vention, was  discussed.  Beaufort  was  the  summer  resort  of 
the  aristocracy,  so  called,  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  its  church- 
yards lie  the  remains  of  many  distinguished  persons.  In  that 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  not  far  from  the  new-made  grave 
of  General  Elliott,  the  writer  saw  and  sketched  a  white  marble 
monument  in  the  form  of  a  palmetto-stem,  on  the  recumbent 
slab  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  following  suggestive  inscrip- 
tion :  '•  Sacred  to  the  me:no:y  of  Iluirh  Toland.  son  of  Melvin 
and  Eliza  Sams.  Born  December  Slst,  1540.  Died  July  COth, 
ISCO.  A  youthful  .son  of  South  Carolina,  he  sought  to  serve 
her,  even  while  prep.aring  for  her  better  future  service,  and 
entered  the  State  Military  Academy  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Carrying  wit'.i  him  the  impress  of  his  childhood's  training,  he 
exhibited  to  his  Alma  Mater  a  respectful  devotion  akin  to  that 
which  animated  him  as  a  son.  His  courteous  bearing,  high- 
toned  sentiments,  and  exemplary  conduct  for  nearly  fourye.".rs 
wciired  for  him  the  hiirh  esteem  of  his  professors  and  alTec- 
tionate  regards  of  his  fellow-cadets.     All  grieve  for  their  loss. 


LITE   OAK    AT   SMITH  S    PLA>T.\TION. 


MONITMENT  IN   CHUECITTAKP    AT   liEArFOKT. 


This  tribute  is  paid  by  his  commanding  otHcer. 
hereafter.'    John  xiii.  17." 


■What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 


JEFFERSO^T  DAVIS   AND   HIS   COUNCIL. 
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a  Feb.    22, 
1S62. 


sedly  elected  by  the  people,'  commenced  its  session  under  tlie  "  Permanent 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States."  In  this  assembly  all  of  the  slave- 
labor  States  were  represented  cxce])ting  Maryland  and  Delaware.'-  The  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  administered  to 
the  "  Senators  "  by  R.  M.  T.  Huntei-,  of  Yirginia,  and  to  the  "  Representa- 
tives "  by  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  Thomas  Bocock,  of  Yirginia,  was 
elected  "Speaker."  On  tlie  following  day  the  votes  for  "President"  of  tlie 
Confederacy  were  counted,  an<l  were  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine  iu 
number,  all  of  Avhich  were  cast  for  Jefterson  Davis.^  Three  days 
afterward"  he  was  inaugurated  President  for  six  years.  lie  chose 
for  his  "  Cabinet  "  Judah  V.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  as  "  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;"  George  W.  Randol})h,  of  Virginia,  "  Secretary  of  War ;" 
S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  "  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  ;"  C.  G,  Memmiu- 
ger,  of  South  Carolina,  "  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ;"  and  Thomas  11. 
Watts,  of  Alabama,  "  Attorney- 
General."  Randolph  resigned  in 
the  autumn  of  1802,  when  James 
A.  Seddon,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Richmond,  who  figured  conspicu- 
ously in  the  Peace  Convention  at 
Wasliington,^  was  chosen  to  fill 
his  place. 

The  Confederate  "  Congress " 
passed  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  prosecuting  the  war  more  vigo- 
ously  than  ever,  and  declared,  by 
joint  resolution,  that  it  was  the 
unalterable  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  "to  sufter 
all  the  calamities  of  the  most  protracted  war,"  and  that  they  would  never, 
"  on  any  terms,  politically  affiliate  with  a  people  Avho  were  guilty  of  an 
invasion  of  their  soil  and  the  butchery  of  their  citizens."  Witli  this  spirit 
they  did  prosecute  the  war  on  land,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  tlie  British 
aristocracy,  merchants,  and  shipbuilders  they  kept  afloat  piratical  craft  on 
the  ocean,  that  for  a  time  drove  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  British  vessels. 

We   have  already  noticed  the  commissioning  of  so-called    "  privateers " 
by  the  Confederate  "  Government,"'  and  some  of  their  piratical  operations 


JAMES    A.    SEDPON. 


'  In  most  instances  these  elections  were  as  much  the  voice  of  the  p.'ople  as  was  that  held  in  Virginia,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  proposition  of  a  leading  paper  in  Kichmond  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators: 
— "It  being  necessary  to  form  a  ticket  of  electors,  and  the  time  beins  too  short  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  suggested  that  the  Richmond  editors  should  prcjiaro  a  ticket,  thus  relieving  the  peoi>le  of  tlie  trouble 
of  making  selections.  The  ticket  thus  formed  has  been  presented.  Among  the  names  we  fiml  those  of  Wm. 
L.  Goggin,  of  Bedford,  and  It.  T.  Daniel,  of  Richmond;  E.  II.  Fitzhugh,  of  Ohio  County;  John  R.  Edmunds, 
of  Halifax,  and  C.  W.  Newton,  of  Norfolk  City.  Every  district  in  the  State  is  embraced  iu  this  editorial 
report." 

"^  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  '•  Provisional  Congress  "  .see  page  4C3. 

^'  The  votes  were  as  follows: — Al.abama,  11;  Arkansas,G;  Florida,!;  Georgi.a,12;  Louisiana,S;  Mississippi 
P;  North  Carolina,  12;  South  Carolina,  S;  Tennessee,  10  ;  Te.xas,  8;  Virginia,  IS. 

*  See  chapter  X..  volume  I. 

''  See  page  372,  volume  I. 
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CONFEDEIIATE   TIRATE   SHIPS. 


a  l'\b.  2j, 

ISG'2. 


ill  tlio  spriiij^  and  summer  of  18G1.'  Before  the  close  of  July,  more  tliau 
twenty  of  those  depredators  were  afloat,  and  had  captured  millions  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  American  citizens.  The  most  formidahle  and  notorious 
of  the  sea-going  ships  of  this  character,  were  the  iV(^s7,w■ ///<>,  Captain  U.  15. 
Pegram,  a  Yirguiian,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  and  the  Sionter,  Captain 
ltaj)hael  Semmes.  The  former  was  a  side-wheel  steamer,  carried  a  crew  of 
eighty  men,  and  was  armed  with  two  long  12-pounder  rifled  cannon.  Her 
career  Avas  short,  but  quite  successful.  She  was  Anally  destroyed  by  the 
Jlontauk,  Captain  Worden,"  in  the  Ogeechee  1  liver.-  The  career 
of  the  Sumter,  which  had  been  a  Ncav  Orleans  and  Havana 
packet  steamer,  named  3farquis  de  TIahana,  Avas  also  sliort,  but 
much  more  active  and  destructive.  She  had  a  crcAV  of  sixty-five  men  and 
___  _    _^^_^  twenty-fivc    marines,   and    was 

heavily    armed.     She    ran    the 
blockade  at  the  mouth   c;f  the 
Mississippi    River  on  the  30th 
,   _  of    June,''    and.  Ava;j 

pursued  some  dis- 
tance by  the  Urooldyn.  She 
ran  among  the  ^Vest  India 
■  islands  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  soon  made  prizes  of 
many  vessels  bearing  the  ,\meri- 
can  flag.  She  Avas  cveryAvherc 
receiA-ed  in  British  colonial  ports 
Avith  great  favor,  and  Avas  aflbrded  CA'ery  facility  for  her  piratical  operations. 
She  became  the  terror  of  the  American  merchant  serA'icc,  and  cveryAvhero 
eluded  National  A'essels  of  Avar  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  Iier.  At  length 
she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at  the  cldse  of  18G1  Avas  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
under  British  guns  at  Gibraltar,  Avhei*e  she  Avas  Avatched  by  the  Tuscarora. 
Early  in  the  year  1862  she  Avas  sold,  and  thus  ended  her  piratical  career. 

Encouraged  by  the  practical  friendship  of  the  British  evinced  for  these 
corsairs,  and  the  substantial  aid  they  Avere  receiving  from  British  subjects  in 
various  ways,  especially  through  blockade-runners,  the  conspirators  deter- 
mined to  procure  from  tliose  friends  some  powerful  piratical  craft,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  vessels  for  that  ])urpose. 
Mr.  Laird,  a  sliip-builder  at  Liverpool  and  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
was  the  largest  contractor  in  the  business,  and,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle, 
succeeded  in  getting  pirate  ships  to  sea. 

The  first  of  these  ships  that  Avent  to  sea  Avas  the  Oreto,  ostensibly  l)uilt 
for  a  house  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  Mr.  Adains,  the  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don, Avas  so  Avell  satisfied  from  information  received  that  she  Avas  designed 
for  the  Confederates,  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  matter  so  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  But  nothing  cftective 
Avas  done,  and  shf  Avas  completed  and  alloAved  to  depart  from  British  w;iters. 
She  went  first  to  Nassau,  and  on   the  4th  of  September  suddenly  appeared 


PIKATE   Snil'   Bl'MTRH. 


'  Soo  pases  .Vi5  to  .'mS,  inclnsivc,  volume  I. 

•  The  aiipoaranee  of  tin-  n.-iiiains  of  the  Xunhrine  in  llu'  Oy-eeclu-e  Kivcr  is  seen  in  the  tuil-piece  on  prifro 
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off  Mobile  harbor,  flying  the  Britisli  flag  and  pciinauts.  The  blockading 
squadron  there  was  in  charge  of  Commander  George  H,  Preble,  Avho  had 
been  specially  instructed  not  to  give  ofiense  to  foreign  nations  ■\vhile  enfor- 
cing the  blockade.  He  believed  the  Oreto  to  be  a  British  vessel,  and  while 
deliberating  a  few  minutes  as  to  Mdiat  he  shoulil  do,  she  passed  out  of  range 
of  his  guns,  and  entered  the  harbor  with  a  rich  freight.  For  his  seeming 
remissness  Commander  Preble  Avas  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service 
without  a  hearing — an  act  wliich  sub- 
sequent events  seemed  to  show  was 
cruel  injustice.  Late  in  December 
the  Oreto  escaped  from  Mobile,  fully 
armed  for  a  piratical  cruise,  under  the 
command  of  John  Newland  Mafiit, 
son  of  a  celebrated  Irish  Methodist 
preacher  of  that  name.  Maffit  had 
been  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Re- 
public, but  had  abandoned  his  flag,  . 
and  now  went  out  to  plunder  his 
countrymen  on  the  high  seas  "  witli- 
out  authority.'''  The  name  of  the 
Oreto  was  changed  to  that  of  Florida. 
Her  career  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  most  famous  of  all  these  pirate 
ships  built  in  England  for  the  conspirators  Avas  tlie  Alahd.Ad^  made  for  the 
use  of  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Sumter.  As  iu  the  case  of  the  Oreto, 
Mr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  matter, 

but  every  cftbrt  to  induce  it  to  interpose 
its  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality, **  was  fruitless.  The  Tuscarora 
watched  her,  but  iu  vain.  She  was  allowed 
to  depart,  with  ample  assistance,  and 
under  false  i)rctenses  she  was  sui)plied 
with  cannon  and  other  materials  of  Avar 
by  an  English  merchant  A'essel,  in  a  Por- 
tuguese harbor  of  the  Western  Islands. 
AYhen  all  Avas  i:i  readiness.  Captain 
Semmes  and  other  officers  of  the  S'(»>tcr 
Avere  brought  to  her  by  a  British  steamer, 
and  slie  left  for  Cardiff,  to  coal.  Semmes 
took  formal  command,  mustered  his  crew, 
and  read  his  commission,  duly  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  the  Xavy."  A  copy  of  that  com- 
mission, in  blank,  is  giA'en  on  the  following  page.^ 


JOnM   NEWLAND    MAFFIT. 


KAPHAEL  SEMMES.^ 


'  See  note  1.  page  55G,  volume  I.  ^  See  paie  5&!,  volume  I. 

'  This  is  from  a  pliotoa;raph  by  Ferranti,  nf  Lirerpool,  taken  in  the  summer  of  1S64. 

*  That  copy  is  a  peiieet  fac-simile  of  the  oriirinal,  a  little  less  than  one-thirfl  the  size.  The  nriu'inal  was 
encrraved  n  England,  and  printed  on  elejant  vcHmmi.  and  it  was  much  superior  in  material  and  execnlion  to 
the  commissions  issued  by  our  own  Navy  Department.  The  space  wirhin  the  wreath,  on  the  tropliy  vignette 
at  the  bottom,  was  the  place  of  the  seal. 
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'U  ith  orders  from  the  Conspirators  "  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  every 
thino-  wliich  flics  the  ensign  of  the  so-called  United  States  of  America," 
Seninies  went  forth  on  the  ocean  in  the  Alabama  to  achieve  fame  as  one  of 


B^^- 


_a^ 


/'/i.^/^UAiHridi///^  CDITSlDSSiffil  ^'SEl^ 


Bj-jnE  PRESIDENT  t/iven/um^.tnya/a/u/ a^ ^^ _ 


CONFEDERATE   NAVAL   COMMISSION. 


the  most  eminent  sea-robbers  noted  in  history,  and  succeeded.  His  vessel 
had  neither  register  nor  record,  no  regular  shijys  jxapers,  no  evidence  of 
transfer;  and  no  vessel  cai)tured  l)y  her  was  ever  sent  into  any  port  for 
adjudication.     All  the  form^  of  law  of  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of 
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THE    ALABAMA. 


private  rights,  and  all  the  regulations  of  public  justice  which  discriminate 
the  legalized  naval  vessel  from  the  pii-ate,  were  disregarded.  Although  she 
was  a  British  vessel,  manned  chiefly  by  British  subjects  from  a  British  port 
ai'med  with  British  cannon,  and 
provided  with  coal  and  other 
supplies  from  liritish  soil,  she 
had  no  acknowledfjed  flacr  nor 
recognized  nationality,  nor  any 
accessil)le  port  to  Avhich  she 
might  send  her  prizes,  nor  any 
legal  tribunal  to  adjudge  her 
captures.  She  was  an  outlaw, 
roving  the  seas  as  an  enemy  of 
mankind,  for  plunder  and  de- 
struction, and  her  commander 
was  a  pirate,  whose  career  as  such 
was  as  cowai'dly  as  it  was  criminal.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  Avhile  care- 
fully avoiding  contact  with  our  National  vessels  of  war,  he  illuminated  the 
seas  with  blazing  merchant-ships.  During  the  last  ninety  days  of  1862,  he 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  twenty-eight  helpless  vessels.  The  subsequent 
career  of  the  Alabama  Avill  be  considered  hereafter. 

AVhile  this  British  ship  was  upon  the  sea,  commissioned  for  destruction, 
a  notable  American  ship  was  also  on  the  sea,  but  for  a  widely  ditterent  pur- 
pose. The  blockade  caused  a  lack  of  the  cotton  supply  in  England,  and  the 
greatly  advanced  price  of  that  article  made  the  manufacturers  either  run 
their  mills  only  a  part  of  each  day,  or  shut  them  up  altogether.  This  caused 
wide-spread  distress  among  the  poorlv  remunerated  operatives  in  those  mills, 
on  whicli,  in  Lancashire  alone,  nearly  a  million  of  stomachs  depended  for  food. 
Starvation  invaded  that  region,  and  a  most  pitiful  cry  of  distress  came  over 

the  sea.  The  just  indignation  of  the 
loyal  Americans,  because  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  ruling  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  l)ecausc  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  pirate-ships,  was  quench- 
ed by  the  emotions  of  common  hu- 
manity, and  the  citizens  of  New  York 
alone,  whose  merchants  suffered  most 
by  the  piracies,  contributed  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
relief  of  starving  English  families. 
They  loaded  the  ship  George  Griswold 
with  food,  and  sent  her  out  on  an 
errand  of  mercy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  Avere  compelled  to  send  with 
her  a  Government  war-vessel  to  protect  her  from  the  torch  of  the  pirate,  which 
had  been  lighted  at  the  altar   of  mammon  by  British  hands !     The  loyal 

■  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  ship  while  she  was  a-loadins;  at  her  wharl"  on  the  East  Kiver.  IIiL'h  up  on 
her  risking  was  a  piece  of  canvas,  on  which  were  the  words,  •'  Contbibl'tions  fok  Lanoasiiiee.  Fkkight 
Frek" 
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VICKSBURG   AND   ITS   IMPORTAN'CE. 


Americans  forgive  their  British  hretliren  for  thrir  uukindness  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  hut  all  the  waters  of  the  ^Vtlantic  cannot  wasli  out  the  stain. 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  a  consideration  of  military  events,  whose  theater 
of  action,  at  the  close  of  1862,  was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  area  of  the 
slave-labor  States.  Up  to  that  time  the  loyal  States  had  furnished  for  the 
war,  wholly  by  volunteering,  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  Avhom,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
were  in  the  service.  Sickness,  casualties  in  the  field,  the  exj>iration  of  terms 
of  enlistment,  discharges  for  physical  disability,  and  desertions,  had  greatly 
thinned  the  original  regiments.' 

The  most  important  mov^ement  at  the  close  of  1S62  was  that  of  the 
beginning  of  the  second  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  its  capture  at 
the  following  midsummer,  and  which  engaged  the  services  of  nearlv  all  the- 
troops  westward  of  the  .VHeghanies,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  8e\'eral 
months.  Though  a  city  of  only  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants 
when  the  war  broke  out,  the  position  of  Vicksburg  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  military  point  of  view,  while  its 
peculiar  topography  made  its  conversion  into  a  strong  defensive  post  an  easy 
matter.  Port  Hudson  below  (about  twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge), 
another  position  of  great  natural  strength,  was  now  quite  heavily  fortified, 

and  fiTowing  in  defen- 
%W^  ^M^^.   '-^^a!^^I^IC4.^M^^^\  sive  jjower  every  day. 

Between  these  fortified 
2r  \  places,  only,  the  Missis- 
sippi Avas  free  from  the 
patrol  of  Xational  war- 
vessels.  I^cre  was  novr 
the  only  connecting 
link  betAVecn  the  por- 
tions of  the  Confede- 
racy separated  by  tlu^ 
Mississippi,  and  liere 
alone  could  the  vast 
supplies  of  the  grain 
and  cattle  growing  regions  of  Western  Louisiana  and  Texac  be  passed  safely 
over  the  great  river  to  Confederate  armies,  which,  with  those  of  the  Nationals, 
were  exhausting  tlie  regions  eastward,  l>etween  it  and  the  momitain  ranges 
that  project  into  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  importance  of  holding  this 
connecting  link  firmly  was  felt  by  the  Confederates,  and  when,  in  the  autunni 
of  1862,  Jefferson  Davis  visited  his  home  Avithin  the  bounds  of  that  link,  and 
was  returning,  he  declared  in  a  speech  at  Jackson  that  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  must  be  held  at  all  hazards.  The  Xationals,  eqiuilly  impressed  Avith 
the  importance  of  destroying  that  link,  noAv  bent  all  their  energies  to  eftect 


JEFFERSON   DAVIS"S    RESIDENCE.' 


■  The  fearful  w.iste  of  an  army  may  be  comprehended  by  considerinsr  the  statement  made  by  General  Meade, 
in  a  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  Philadel|diia.  that  from  .March,  1S()2.  when  the  Array  (>f 
the  Potomac  left  its  lines  in  front  of  W.ishington,  to  the  close  of  ISft?,  not  less  than  100.000  men  of  that  army  had 
been  killed  or  wounded. 

-  This  is  a  view  of  Davis's  mansion  on  his  estate  below  A'ieksburg,  from  a  iihotojrrapli  by  Joslyn.  of  that 
city.  When  it  w.is  taken,  the  from  of  the  house  over  the  colonnade  bore  the  words,  in  larire  black  letters.  "Thf. 
House  Jeff.  Built."    The  resrion  was  then  in  possession  of  the  ^National  forces,  and  Union  soldiers  occupied 
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it.  At  th:it  time  tlie  Confederate  forces  at  and  near  Viclcsliuro;  were  under 
the  command  of  General  John  C.  Pemberton,  a  Pennsylvanian,  wlio  liad 
lately  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant-general,  and  ranked  both  Van  Dorn 
and  Lovell. 

We  left  the  main  forces  of  General  Grant  confronting  the  Confederates 
on  the  Tallahatcliee.'  Grant's  plan  was  for  General  Sherman,  then  at  ^lem- 
pliis,  to  descend  the  river  with  troops  in  transports  from  that  city,  and  from 
Helena,  in  Arkansas,  and,  with  a  gun-boat  fleet,  make  an  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg.  At  the  same  time.  General  McClernand  was  to  go  down  ^^■it]l  troops 
from  Cairo  and  re-enforce  Sherman  soon  after  his  attack.  Grant  himself  was 
to  advance  rapidly  in  the  mean  time  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate 
troops  under  Van  Dorn,  north  and  eastward  of  Vicksburg,  and,  if  they  sliO'uld 
retreat  to  that  place,  follow  them,  and  assist  Sherman, hi  the  reduction  of  the 
post. 

On  the  -ith  of  Xovember  Grant  transferred  his  liead-quarters  from  Jack- 
son (Tennessee)  to  La  Grange,  a  few  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  I'ailway.  He  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  a 
vigorous  movement  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  (3n  the  Sth  he  sent  out 
McPherson,  with  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  under 
Colonel  A.  L.  Lee,  to  drive  a  large  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  from  Lamar, 
on  tlie  railway  southward  of  him.  It  was  accomplished,  and  the  Confede- 
rates were  gradually  pushed  back  to  Holly  Springs,  on  the  same  railway. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  intended  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Tallahatcliee  liiver,  for  there  Pemberton  had  concentrated  his  forces  and 
cast  np  fortifications.  Grant  at  once  ])repared  to  dislodge  them,  and  on  the 
20th  of  November  he  moved  toward  Holly  Sprinirs  with  his  main  bodv, 
Hamilton's  di^■isioll  in  tlu'  advance.  In  the  mean  time  Generals  A.  P.  Hovey 
and  C.  C.  "NVashburne  had  crossed  the  Mississippi"  from  Helena, 
landed  at  Delta,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Grant's   army.      "^/^T;'*'' 

'  _  •  lS()'J. 

Their  cavalry  was  distributed.  That  of  Washburne  pushed 
rapidly  eastward  to  the  Cold  Water  River,  where  they  captured  a  Confede- 
rate camp.  Moving  swiftly  down  that  stream  and  the  Tallahatcliee,  they 
made  a  sweep  by  way  of  Preston,  and  struck  the  railway  at  Garner's 
Station,  just  north  of  Grenada,  where  the  railways  from  Memphis  and  Grand 
Junction  meet,  and  destroyed  the  road  and  bridges  there.  They  then  went 
northward  to  Oakland  and  Panola,  on  the  Mempliis  road,  and  then  struck 
across  the  country  southeast  to  Cofieeville,  on  the  Grand  Junction  road. 


the  mansion  and  the  [ilantation.     Davis  was  the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  on  his  estate  wei-e  found 

every  iiiii)lcment  employed  in  slave-labor  and  its  management  in  that  rich  cotton  district.     Among  other  thines 

found  there  was  a  lash  for  beating  the  slaves, 

represented  in  the  cnsravinn,  which  Colonel 

James  Grant  Wilson,  of  General  Banks's  staff, 

sent  to  his-liome  in  Poughkeepsie.     It  is  a  slave-lasii 

teiTible    instrument    for    punishment.     The 

lash  is  twenty-five  inches  in  length  and  a  little  more  than  two  inches  ii>  width,  composed  of  five  thicknesses  of 

heavy  leather,  sewed  together  with  saddler's  thread  in  seven  rows,  making  the  whole  half  an  inch  thick.     This 

lash  is  inserted  in  a  handle  made  of  hickory,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  by  three  screws  on  each 

side.     Sometimes  these  lashes  had  holes  in  them,  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  which  the  flesh  of  the  victim  would 

rise  when  the  blow  was  inflicted.     Such  was  the  kind  of  scepter  with  which  Capital  was  to  rule  Labor  in  the 

horrid  empire  of  injustice  within  ''The  Golden  Circle "  projected  by  Davis  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  r.nd  fo: 

the  establishment  of  which  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  Republic. 

'  See  page  524.  . 
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Having ■accomplislied  the  object  of  their  expedition,  Hovey  and  Washbume 
returned  to  the  Mississippi. 

This  raid,  in  whicli  the  railways  on  Avhich  the  Confederates  depended 
were  severely  damaged,  and  the  rolling  stock  destroyed,  while  Grant  was 
pressing  in  front,  disconcerted  Peniberton,  and  he  fell  back  to  Grenada,  and 
by  the  1st  of  December  Gi-ant  held  a  strong  position  south  of  Holly  Springs, 
and  commanding  nearly  parallel  railways  in  that  region,  as  we  have  observed 
on  page  524.  He  pushed  on  to  Oxford,  the  capital  of  Lafixyette  County, 
Mississippi,  and  sent  forward  two  thousand  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Lee  and 

T,  L.  Dickey,  to  press  the  rear  of  Van  Dorn's  retreating  column, 
jgg, '      At    ColFeeville,  several   miles   southward,  these    encountered"    a 

superior  force  of   Van  Donrs  infantry  and  some  artillerv,  and,""- 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  were  driven  back  several  miles,  Avith  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Grant,  with  his  main  army,  remained  at  Oxford.'  The  railway  had  been 
put  in  running  order  as  far  southward  as  Holly  Springs,  and  there  he  had 
made  his  teinporary  depot  of  arms  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  valued,  late 
in  December,  at  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  Aery  important  post 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Colonel  R.  C.  Murphy,  with  one  thousand  men,  who, 
as  Ave  have  seen,  abandoned  a  large  quantity  of  stores  at  luka  on  the 
approach  of  the  Confederates."  He  noAV  permitted  a  far  greater  disaster  to 
befall  the  National  cause.  His  treasures  Avere  a  poAverful  temptation  to  Van 
Dorn,  and  Grant  Avas  so  satisfied  that  he  Avould  attempt  to  seize  them,  that 
he  had  enjoined  Murphy  to  be  extremely  A'igilant.  On  the  night  of  the  19th 
he  had  Avarned  him  of  immediate  danger,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  to 
make  the  security  of  the  stores  absolutely  certain  ;  but  Murphy  seems  not  to 
have  heeded  it.     He  made  no  preparations,  by  barricading  the  streets  or 

otherwise,  for  defense.     When,  at  daybreak  the  next  morninof,* 

*  Dec.  20.  ^  .  .  . 

Van    Dorn   and  his   cavalry   bui'st  into   the  toAvn   like  an  over- 
whelming avalanche,  he   Avas  met  by  very  little  resistance.     He  captured 
Murphy  and  a  greater  portion  of  his  men,  gathered  Avhat  ])linider  his  troops 
wanted  for  personal  use,  and  burned  all  the  other  public  property,  not  sparing 
even  a  large  hospital,  filled  Avith  sick  and  Avoundcd  soldiers.     The  Second 
Illinois  cavalry  refused  to  surrender,  and  gallantly  fought  their  Avay  out  with 
a  loss  of  onh^  seven  men.     Muriiln^  accepted  a  parole,  Avith  his 
soldiers ;  and  on  the  0th  of  January'  General  Grant,  in  a  severe 
order,  "  to  take  eftect,"  he  said,  "  from  Deceml)er  20th,  the  date  of  his  cow- 
ardly ami  disgraceful  conduct,"  dismissed  Murphy  from  the  army.^ 
•     After  remaining  at  Holly  Springs  ten  hours,  engaged  in  pillaging  and 


'  Grant  had  .1  vt'i-y  efficient  staff.  Among  the  [iriiicipal  and  most  active  officers  were  Briiradier-General  J. 
D.  Webster,  a  most  skillfnl  artillery  officer,  and  then  superintendent  of  military  roads.  Lieutenant-Colonel  J. 
A.  Kawlins  was  his  chief  of  staff,  and  Captain  T.  S.  Bowers  was  his  most  trnsted  aid-de-camp.  The  two  latter 
remained  on  his  staff  throughout  the  entire  war. 

-  Sec  page  513. 

'  In  an  order  on  the  2.5d  of  December,  General  Grant  spoke  of  the  surrender  as  "disgraceful,""  and  declare<l 
that  with  "all  the  cotton,  public  stores,  and  substantial  buildings  about  the  depot,"'  ilurphy  might  easily  have 
ki'pt  the  assailants  at  bay  until  relief  arrived.  lie  pointedly  condemned  the  acceptance  of  a  parole  by  Murphy 
for  himself  and  men.  a  cartel  having  been  agreed  to.  by  which  e.aeh  party  was  bound  to  take  care  of  its  own 
prisoners.  Had  Murphy  refused  parole  for  himself  and  men.  A'an  Dorn  would  have  been  '•  compellei]."'  Grant 
said.  "  to  have  rele.ised  them  unconditionally,  or  to  have  abandoned  all  further  aggressive  movennents  for  the 
time  being."' 
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destroying,  blowing  up  the  arsenal,  and  burning  the  public  property,'  Van 
Dorn's  men  departed  at  live  o'clock  in  the  evening,  highly  elated,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  assailed  in  rapid  succession  the  National  troops  at  Cold- 
water,  Davis's  Mills,  Middleburg,  and  oven  Bolivar,  but  without  other  success 
than  the  effect  produced  upon  Grant  by  a  serious  menace  of  his  communica- 
tions.- Two  liours  after  they  had  left  Ilolly  Springs,  the  four  thousand  troo});5 
which  Grant  had  dispatched  l)y  railway  tore-enforce  Murphy  arrived.  They 
had  been  detained  by  accident  on  the  way,  or  they  might  have  reached  the 
place  in  time  to  have  saved  the  property.  Its  loss  was  a  paralyzing  blow  to 
the  expedition,  for  Grant  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Junction,  to 
save  his  army  from  the  most  imminent  peril,  and  perhaps  from  destruction. 
This  left  General  Peuiberton  at  liberty  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  A'icksburg 
for  its  defense. 

In  the  me.an  time  General  Sherman  had  been  preparing  for  his  descent 
upon  Yicksburg.  While  in  command  of  the  riglit  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis,  he  had 
thoroughly  drilled  his  troops,  and  put  that  important 
post  in  the  most  complete  defensive  state.  In  Fort 
Pickerino:  he  had  constructed  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
numerous  look-outs  that  were  so  extensively  used 
by  both  parties  during  the  war,  from  which,  on 
several  occasions,  notice  of  tlie  ap})i'oach  of  guerrillas 
was  given  in  time  to  save  tlie  place  from  pillage. 

Sherman  left  Memphis  with  a  little  more    than 
twenty  thousand  troops  in  transports,  on  the  day  of 
the  sad  disaster  at  Ilolly  S])rings,''  leaving 
as  a  guard  to  the  city  a  strong  force  of     °  ^H^^^^" 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  siege-guns 
in  place  with  a  complement  of  artillerists.     lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Friar's  Point,  a  little  below  where  Ilovey 
landed,  where  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Por- 
ter (whose  naval  foi'ce  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River)   in  his  flag-ship  Slack  Hawk,  and  with  the 
gun-boats  Marvnora  and  Conestoga  to  act  as  a  con- 
voy.    On    the   same   evening  the  troops   at   Helena 
embarked,  and  joined  Sherman  at  Friar's  Point,  and 
made   his  entire  force  full    thirty  thoiisand  strong. 
Arrangements  for  future  action  were  completed  the  following  morning*  by 
the   two  commanders.     The   army   and   navy  moved  down  the 
stream,  and  were  all  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Yicksburg,  on  the  25th.^     The  plan  was  to  make  'an 
attack  upon  Yicksburg  in  the  rear,  with  a  strong  force,  and  for  that  purpose 
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1  The  kiml  and  value  of  the  pnlilie  property-  destroyed  was  as  follows : — l.gflO.OOO  fixed  cartridges  and  other 
ordnance  stores,  including  5,0(10  ritles  and  2,000  revolvers,  $1,500,000;  100,000  suits  of  clothing  and  other  quarter- 
masters' stores.  $500,00(7;  5.000  barrels  of  flour  and  other  commissary  stores.  $500,000 ;  medical  stores,  $1,000,000 ; 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  $600,000  worth  of  sutlers'  stores. 

2  It  was  at  about  this  time,  as  wo  have  observed  (page  551),  that  Forrest  was  m.aking  his  raid  in  West 
Tennessee. 

^  The  fleet  consisted  of  more  than  sixty  transports,  besides  a  number  of  gun-boats  (some  of  them  armored), 
and  some  mortar-boats. 
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the  fleet  iiiul  army  passed  up  the  Yazoo   (which,  in  a   great   bend,  sweeps 

round  within  a  few  miles  of  Yicksburg')  twelve  miles,  to  John- 

oDi-c.  2G,     gton's  Landing,  the  ti'oops  debarking"  at  points  in  that  vicinity 

along  the  space  of  three  miles,  without  opposition. 
To  understand  the  diiTiculties  in  Sherman's  way,  we  must  consider,  fur  a 

laomcnt,  the  topography  of  his.  field  of  intended  operations.     The  bluffs  or 

hills  on  which  Yicks- 
burg stands  rise  a  little 
below  the  city,  and  ex- 
tend northeast  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
Yazoo  River,  whef8 
they  terminate  in 
Haines's  Blufi:  In  the 
rear  of' the  city  the 
ground  is  high  and 
broken,  fiilling  ofi" 
gradually  toward  the 
Big  Black  Iliver,twelve 
miles     distant.        This 

range  of  hills,  fronting  the  :\Iississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  Avas  fortified  along  its 

entire  length,  and  the  only  approach  to  Mcksburg  l)y  land  was  up  their 

steep  faces,  through  which  roads  were  cut  in  a  manner  indicated  by  the 

engraving.     At    the    base    of  these   bluifs   were    riile-pits.     To    render  t>.o 

approach  still  more  diftlcult,  there  is  a  deep 

natural    ditch,   called    Chickasaw    Bayou,. 

extending  from  the  Yazoo,  below  Haines's 

Bluff,  passing  along  near  the  base  of  the 

bluffs   for    some    distance,   and    emptying 

into  the  Mississippi.     .Vdded  to  this  is  a 

deep  slough,  whose  bottom  is  quicksand, 

and    supposed   to  have  once  been  a  lake 

which    stretched    along    the    fot)t    of    the 

bluffs,  and  entered  the  bayou  where  the 

latter  approached  them.     Tliese  formed  a 

natural  moat  in  front  of  the  fortifications, 

while  on  the  plain  over  which  Sherman  had 

to  approach   tlie  bluffs  the  cypress  forests 

were  felled  in  places,  and  formed  a  dilfi- 

cult  abatis. 

Sherman's  army  was  organized  in  four  divisions,  commanded  respectively 

by  Ib-igadier-Generals  G.  AY.  ^Morgan,  ^Nlorgan  L.  Smith,  xV.  J.  Smith,  and 

Frederick  Steele.     The  first  three  divisions  had  three  brigades  each,  and  the 

fourth  one  (Steele's),  four.     In  the  plan  of  attack  Steele  was  assigned  to  the 
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'  Tlu'  Y.^Z()o  River  is  a  deep  and  narivjw  stream  formed  by  the  Tallahatchee  and  Tallobusha  Rivers,  \vl;i(h 
unite  in  Carroll  County,  .Mississi|ipi.     It  runs  tlii-uugh  an  extremely  fertile  alluvial  plain. 

^  This  is  a  view  nn  what  is  called  the  Valley  road,  the  one  enterin?  Vicksbur?  from  the  north,  nearest  the 
river.  At  the  point  where  this  little  sketch  was  taken  was  a  strong;  palisade,  and  near  it  was  a  block-house,  both 
«;'  which  were  well  preserved  when  the  writer  visited  Yicksburg,  in  April.  1S6!J. 
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command  of  the  extreme  left,  Morgan  the  left  center,  M.  L.  Smith  the  right 
center,  and  A.  J.  Smith  the  extreme  right.  The  latter  division  not  having 
arrived  from  Milliken's  Bend  (where  it  had  remained  as  a  snpport  to  a  force 
under  Colonel  Wright,  sent  to  cnt  the  railway  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, that  connects  Vickshurg  with  Shreveport)  Avhen  Sherman  was  ready- 
to  advance,  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Steele^'s  division,  was  placed  in 
command  on  the  extreme  right.  All  of  these  divisions  Avere  to  converge 
toward  the  point  of  attack  on  the  bluffs  at  or  near  Barfield's  plantation, 
where  only,  it  had  been  ascertained,  the  bayou  could  be  crossed  at  two 
points — one  at  a  sand-bar,  and  tlie  other  at  a  narrow  levee.  Both  were 
commanded  by  Confederate  batteries   and   rifle-pits.     The   battery  at   the 

levee  was  on  an  ancient  In-  _^,.^ ^   .  .__^ 

dian  mound,'  near  the  bank  •■^^^^.  A^  ~~ 

of  the  bayou,  and  could  sweep  '^f^^^^mA,M  "^  '■^^&      ¥ 

nearly  the  whole  ground  over  i^^^^^^^Kv^P^^'*^'*^^V| 

wdiicli   the    Nationals    must     ^Lf^^^^^fe^K//    i  *      v) 
advance.       Everywhere    on     ''^liiMMHw»i&r-,i^ 
that  advance  the  ground  was       ' '  '^^'^'^^^^ 
so  soft  that  causeways  had 

-  1        •!  />  1  ANCIENT  MOUND,   CHICKASAW    BAYOIT. 

to  be  built  for  the  passage 

of  the  troops  and  cannon.     Difficulties  were  found  to  be  much  greater  and 

more  numerous  than  was  anticipated. 

The  army  was  ready  to  move  on  the  27th,"  and  the  center  divisions, 
inclu<ling  Blair's,  marched  slowly  toward  the  bluffs,  driving  the 
Confederate  pickets,  silencing  a  battery  on  the  left  where  Steele 
was  to  join  the  forward  movement,  and  cheered  by  the  confidence  of  the 
commanding  general  that  full  success  Avould  crown  their  endeavors.  Alas  ! 
he  did  not  then  knoAV  of  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  the  recoil  of  Grant 
from  Oxford,  and  the  heavy  re-enforcements  which  Pemberton  had  been 
sending  to  Yicksburg.  lie  knew  that  the  line  that  he  was  to  attack  was 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  supposed  there  were  only  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  man  it,  and  he  believed  that,  with  his  superior  force  concentrated  at  some 
point,  he  might  break  through  tlie  line,  demolish  it  in  detail,  and  march 
triumphantly  into  Yicksbui'g.  He  knew  the  position  to  be  assailed  was  a 
strong  one,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ample  preparations,  by  rifle-pits  rising 
tier  above  tier  ixpon  the  slopes,  and  batteries  crowning  every  hill,  to  enfilade 
his  troops  at  every  point,  and  make  success  almost  an  impossibility.  In 
ignorance  of  the  strength  before  him,  and  expecting  Grant's  co-operation  on 
the  morrow,  Sherman  reposed  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  his  army  bivouacking 
in  the  cold  air  without  fires. 

The  army  j^ressed  forward  on  Sunday  morning,  the  2Sth,  driving  the 
pickets  of  the  Confederates  across  the  bayou.  Steele,  moving  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  soon  checked  by  a  slough  and  cypress  swamp,  across 
Avhich  there  was  no  j^iissage  excepting  by  a  corduroy  causeway,  enfiladed  by 
the  Confederate  batteries  and  rifle-pits.  Meanwhile  Morgan  had  advanced 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog  and  the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  the  Confede- 
rate   center.     lie  pressed  on  to  a  point  at   the  bayou  where  it  approaches 

1  The  liUle  sketch  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  mound  when  the  writer  visited  it,  in  ISGG.     It 
was  about  twenty -five  feet  in  height. 
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nearest  the  bluffs,  and  Avhere  it  was  impassable.  He  held  his  ground  there 
throucjhout  the  day  and  the  following  night.  At  the  same  time  M.  L. 
Smith  had  advanced  far  to  the  right,  and  before  noon  was  disabled  by  a  sharp- 
shooter's ball  wounding  his  liip,  when  his  command  devolved  on  General 
David  Stuart.  A.  J.  Smith  pushed  forward  on  the  extreme  right  until  his 
pickets  reached  a  point  from  which  Vicksburg  was  in  full  view. 

Steele's  division  was  brought  around  that  night  to  a  point  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  bayou  with  the  Yazoo,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
General  Sherman,  aware  that  the  force  of  the  Confederates  on  his  front  was 
rapidly  increasing,  ordered  a  general  advance  of  his  whole  army.  Morgan, 
being  nearest  the  bayou  and  the  bluffs,  was  expected  to  cross  early  and 
carry  the  batteries  and  heights  on  his  front ;  but  at  the  dawn  tlie  Confede- 
rates opened  a  heavy  cannonade  itj^on  him,  and  it  Avas  almost  noon  before  he' 
thought  it  prudent  to  move  forward.  Meanwhile  detachments  had  been 
constructing  bridges  over  the  bayou,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  to  assail  the 
foe  on  the  bluffs,  and  when  Morgan  was  ready  to  move,  Blair  had  come  up 
with  his  brifjade  and  was  readv  to  g-o  into  the  fio-ht,  with  Thaver,  of  Steele's 
division,  as  a  support. 

Blair  had  moved  forward  between  the  divisions  of  Smith  and  Morgan, 
and  obliquing  to  the  left,  which  exj^osed  him  to  a  severe  flank  fire,  in  which 
Colonel  J.  B.  ^Vyman,  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois,  was  killed,  he  crossed  Mor- 
gan's track,  and  there  detached  two  regiments  to  the  support  of  that  com- 
mander. With  the  remainder  he  worked  his  way  to  the  front  of  Morgan's 
left,  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lake,  and  at  the  van  of  Steele  he  crossed  the 
bayou  oA'er  a  bridge  his  men  had  built,  and  advanced  to  the  slough,  whose 

bottom  was  a  quicksand,  and  its 
banks  were  covered  with  a  snarl 
of  felled  trees.  Over  this  they 
passed,  Blair  leaving  his  horse 
floundering  in  the  shallow  water 
with  its  unstable  bed.  Dashing 
through  the  abatis,  and  followed 
bv  Thaver,  with  onlv  a  sin<2:le  reo;i- 
ment  (Fourth  Iowa)  of  his  brigade 
then  in  hand,  he  pressed  across  a 
sloping  plateau,  captured  two 
lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  fought  des- 
perately to  gain  the  crest  of  the 
hill  before  him,  while  De  Courcy's 
brigade  of  Morgan's  command, 
which  had  crossed  the  bayou, 
charired  on  his  riuht.  But  the 
effort  was  vain.  The  assailants 
suffered  terribly,  for  the  hills  were  swarming  with  men,  bristling  with 
weapons,  and  ablaze  Avith  the  fire  of  murderous  guns.  It  was  a  struggle  of 
three  thousand  in  open  fields  beloAV  with  ten  thousand  behind  intrenchments 
above.  Pemberton,  who  had  arrived  and  was  in  command,  had  been  re-en- 
forced by  three  brigades  from  Grenada,  released  by  Grant's  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  be  defied  Sherman.     Blair  and  his  companions  were  compelled  to 
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retreat.  He  had  lost  one-tliird  of  his  brigade,  and  De  Courcy,  by  a  flank 
charge  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-sixth  Louisiana,  lost  four  flags,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  men  made  prisoners,  and  about  five  hundred  small 
arms.'  So  heavy  and  active  was  the  force  on  the  bluflfs,  that  all  attempts  to 
construct  bridges  were  frustrated,  and  they  were  abandoned.  General  A.  J. 
Smitli's  advance  (Sixth  Missouri)  liad  crossed  the  bayou  at  a  narrow  sand- 
bar on  the  extreme  light,  but  could  not  advance  because  of  the  cloud  of 
sharp-shooters  tliat  confronted  them.  So  they  lay  below  the  bank  until 
night,  and  then  withdrew.  Darkness  closed  the  struggle,  when  Slicrman 
liad  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and  his  foe  only  two  hundred  and  seven. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou. 

General  Sherman  was  loth  to  relinquish  his  efibrt    airainst  Yicksburo- 
He  had  ordered  another  attack  on  the  left  after  Blair  was  repulsed,  but 
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wisely  countermanded  it ;  but  that  night,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously, 
he  caused  liis  men  to  rest  on  their  arms  without  fire,  preparatory  to  another 
strurrsfle  in  the  morning.  Durinsi;  the  night  he  visited  Admiral  Porter  on 
board  his  flag-ship,  and  concerted  a  fresh  plan  of  attack,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day,"  after  a  careful  estimate  of  his  chances  for  success,  and 
despairing  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Grant,  he  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Confederate 
lines,  but  to  try  and  turn  them.     He  proposed  to  go  stealthily  up  the  Yazoo 

1  In  this  attack  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dister,  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  Major  Jaensen,  of  the  Thirty-flrst 
Missouri,  were  killed.  Colonel  T.  0.  Fletcher,  of  the  latter  regiment,  who  is  now  (ISGT)  Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Simi)Son,  were  wounded.     Fletcher  was  made  a  prisoner. 

2  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  hattle-frround  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  just  at 
tvstim<^  of  a  warm  dav  in  April,  1S6G.    The  view  is  taken  from  the  road  (see  map  on  page  578),  on  the  slope  of 
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witli  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  attack  and  carry  Haines's  LIuft',  on  their 
extreme  right,  while  by  some  diversion  on  the  bayou  the  Confederates  should 
be  prevented  from  sending  re-enforcements  there  in  time  to  oppose  the 
National  army  in  securing  a  firm  footing.  The  latter  was  then  to  take  the 
remaining  Confederate  fortifications  in  flank  and  reverse,  and  fight  its  way 
to  Vicksburg. 

Preparations  were  made  for  this  flaidv  movement  to  begin  at  midnight  of 
the   31st."     A   dense   fog   inten^osed.      The    enterprise   became 

a  Dec.  ISG2.  o  i  1 

known  to  Pemberton,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Kumoi's  of  Grant's 
retreat  to  Grand  Junction  had  reached  Sherman,  and  lie  resolved  to  return 
to  JNIilliken's  Bend  on  the  Mississippi.  The  troops  were  all  re-eml>arked,  and 
ready  for  departure  from  the  Yazoo,  Avhen  the  arrival  of  General  ]McCler- 

nand,  Sherman's  senior  in  rank,  was  announced.*     On  the  4th  of 
''^isGs''     J^Ji^^^iy  that  officer  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  the  army 

and  navy  proceeded  to  Millikon's  Bend.  The  title  of  Sherman's 
force  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  divided 
into  two  coq^s,  one  of  whicli  was  ])laced  under  the  command  of  General 
Morgan,  and  the  other  under  General  Sherman. 

Before  McClernand's  arrival  Sherman  and  Porter  had  agreed  upon  a  plan 
for  attacking  Fort  Ilindman,  or  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  left  bank,  and  at  a 
sharp  bend  of  the  Arkansas  Piver,'  fifty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  while 
Grant  was  moA'ing  his  army  to  Mem])his,  jjreparatory  to  a  descent  of  the 
river,  to  join  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  McCler- 
nand  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the  forces  moved  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Montgomery  Point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  AVhite  RiA'er.  On  the  9th  the 
combined  force  proceeded  up  that  river  fifteen  miles,  and,  passing  through  a 
canal  into  the  Ai'kansas,  reached  Xotrib's  farm,  three  miles  below  Fort  Hind- 
man,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  preparations  were  made  for  landing 

the  troops.     This  was  accomplished  Ijy  noon  the  next  day,"  when 
''iTrq^"'    ^bo^^t  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  McCIernand,  Sherman, 

Morgan,  Stewart,  Steele,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Osterhaus,  were  readj^, 
with  a  strong  flotilla  of  armored  and  unarmored  gun-boats,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Admiral  Porter,  to  assail  the  fort,  garrisoned  by  only 
five  thousand  men,  under  General  T.  J.  Churchill,  Avho  had  received  orders 
from  General  T.  II.  Holmes  at  Little  Pock,  then  commanding  in  Arkansas, 
to  "hold  on  until  help  should  arrive  or  all  were  dead."  The  gun-boats 
moved  slowly  on,  shelling  the  Confederates  out  of  their  rifle-pits  along  the 
levee,  and  driving  every  soldier  into  the  fort,"  and  in  the  mean  time  the  land 
troops  ]iressed  forward  over  swamps  and  bayous,  and  bivouacked  that  night 
around  Fort  Ilindman,  Avithout  tents  or  fires,  prepared  for  an  assault  in  the 
morning. 

the  bluff  which  Blair  attempted  to  cany.  The  Chickasaw  Bayou  is  seen  winding  through  the  plain  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  solitary  stem  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  marks  the  place  where  there  was  an  encounter  on  the  27th, 
when  some  Confederate  pickets  were  captured,  and  all  were  driven  back.  The  belt  of  trees  in  the  distance 
marks  the  line  of  the  Yazoo.  The  Indian  mound  is  not  far  beyond  the  most  distant  point  seen  in  the  bayou, 
on  the  extreme  left. 

1  This  point  is  the  first  high  land  on  the  Arkansas,  after  leaving  the  Mississippi.  There  the  French  liad 
a  trailins  post  and  a  settlement  as  early  as  1GS5.  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  3'et  bears.  The  Confederates  had 
stronirly  fortified  it,  and  naiiie(l  the  principal  work  Fort  Hindiiian,  in  honor  of  the  Arkansas  general.  It  was  a 
resiilar  square,  bastioned  and  casemated  wort;,  with  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wi<lo  and  eight  deep,  and  was  armed  with 
twelve  guns. 

*  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  bombardment  were  the  iron-clajls  Citicinnati,  De  Kalb,  and  LouisriUe. 
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At    about    noon    on  the    lltli,    McClernand    notified    Porter    that    the 
army  was   ready  to   move  upon   the  fort.      The  gun-boats   oj:fened  fire  at 
one   o'clock,   and    soon 
afterward  the  brigades       ?^*^ 

of      Hovey,      Thayer,  %*%.. 

Giles  A.  Smith,  and  T. 
Kilby  Smith,  pushed 
forward  at  the  doul:)le- 
quick,  finding  tempora- 
ry  slielter  in  woods  and  _ 
ravines  with  Avhidi  the 
ground  was  diversified. 
In  a  belt  of  woods, 
thi'ee  hundred  yards 
from  the  Confederate 
rifle-pits,  they  were 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
very  severe  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  but  they  soon  resumed  their  advance  with  the  support  of 
Blair's  brigade,  and  pushed  up  to  some  ravines  fringed  with  bushes  and  fallen 
timber,  within  musket  range  of  the  fort.  Morgan's  artillery  and  the  gun-boats 
had  covered  this  advance  by  a  rapid  fire,  and,  with  the  batteries  of  Hoffman, 
Wood,  and  Barrett,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Confederate  guns.  Parrott 
guns  (10  and  20-pounders),  under  Lieutenants  Webster  and  Blount,  had  per- 
formed excellent  service  in  dismounting  cannon  that  uiost  annoyed  the  gun- 
boats. In  this  movement  IIo^'ey  had  been  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  a 
shell,  and  the  horse  of  Thayer  had  been  shot  under  him. 

General  A.  J.  Smith  now  dej^loyed  nine  regiments  of  Burbridge's  and 
Landrum's  brigades,  supported  by  three  more  regiments  in  reserve,  and 
drove  the  Confederate  advance  on  the  right,  back  behind  a  cluster  of  cabins, 
from  Avhicli  shelter  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge  of  the  Twenty-third 
Wisconsin,  Colonel  Guppy.  Smith,  meanwhile,  pushed  on  his  division  until 
it  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  while  Colonel  Shel- 
don, of  Osterhaus's  division,  had  sent  Cooley's  battery,  supported  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  TAventieth  Ohio,  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana,  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  anotlicr  face  of  the  fort. 
They  cleared  the  rifle-pits  before  them,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio  attempted  to  scale  and  carry  by  assault  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  deep  ravine  in  addition  to  the  ditch. 

At  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  the  guns  of  the  fort  liaving  been  silenced, 
and  Sherman's  right  strengthened  by  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  Xine- 
teenth  Kentucky,  and  Xinety-seventh  Illinois,  of  Smith's  division,  McCler- 
nand ordered  an  assault,  when  the  troops  dashed  forward  under  a  dreadful 
fire,  Burbridge's  brigade,  two  regiments  of  Landrum's,  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Ohio,  bearing  the  brunt.  The  Confederates  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  raised  a  Avhite  flas;  iust  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio,  followed  by  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  and  Sixteenth  Indiana,  under  Bur- 
bridge,  were  pouring  over  the  intrenchments  on  the  east,  while  the  troops 
of  Sherman  and  Steele,  which  had  stormed  the  works  farther  to  the  north 
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and  west,  "sverc  also  swai-inin^:  over  the  works.  General  Bnrhridge  had  the 
honor  of  pointing  the  standard  of  the  llepnblic  on  the  fort,  which  General 
Smith  had  placed  in  his  hands  in  acknowledgment  of  his  Lravery.  The  gar- 
rison flag  was  captured  by  Captain  Ennes,  one  of  General  Smith's  aids.  So 
ended  The  Battle  of  Arkajjsas  Post,  in  ^\hich  the  army  and  navy  won 
equal  renown.' 

After  dismantling  and  blowing  up  Fort  Ilindman,  burning  a  hundred 
wagons.and  other  2:)roperty  that  he  could  not  take  away,  embarking  his  pris- 
oners for  St.  Louis,  and  sending  an  expedition  in  light-draft  steamers,  under 
General  Gorman  and  Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  G.  Walker,"  up 
a  Jan  13,     ^i^g  AVhite  River  to  capture  Des  Arc  and  Duval's  Bluflf,^  McClei- 

1S02.  ^  ^  ^  ^         ' 

nand,  by  order  of  General  Grant,  withdrew  with  his  troops  and 
the  fleet  to  Xapoleon,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
RiA'er.  Grant  had  come  down  the  river  from  Memphis  in  a  swift  steamer, 
and  at  Xapoleon  he  and  the  other  military  commanders,  Avith  Admiral  Por- 
ter, made  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  against 
Vicksbnrg. 

•  See  llcports  of  General  McClcrnaml  anil  his  subordinates;  Admiral  Porter,  and  General  Cliurchill. 
McClernand  reported  bis  loss  at  97",  of  whom  1'.'9  were  killed,  S31  wounded,  and  17  niissin?.  The  fleet  lost 
three  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  Churchill  reported  his  loss  at  not  exceeding  GO  killed  and  80  wounde<l, 
but  McClernand  saw  evidences  of  a  much  greater  number  liurt.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  about  5.000  prison- 
ers, 17  cannon,  3,000  ^mall  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  commissary  stores. 

2  The  expedition  was  successful.  Both  places  were  captured  without  much  trouble.  Des  Arc  was  quite 
a  thriving  commercial  town  on  the  White  Eiver.  in  Prairie  County,  Arkans.as,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Little  Rock.  Duval's  Bluff  was  the  station  of  a  Confederate  camp  and  an  earth-work,  on  an  elevated  position, 
a  little  below  Duval's  Bluff.  With  some  prisoners  and  a  few  sun.s.  this  expedition  joined  the  main  forces  at 
Napoleon  on  the  19th.  A  post  at  the  little  village  of  St.  Charles,  just  above  Fort  Uindman,  was  captured  at 
about  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTEE    XXII. 

THE  SIEGE   OF  VICKSBUEG. 

ICKSBURG  MUST  BE  TAKEN,"  was  the  fiat 
of  General  Grant,,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  he  made  instant  prepara- 
tions for  the' great  Avork  on  his  return  to  Mom- 
phis  from  the  conference  at  Napoleon.  The 
Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  liad 
seut  him  re-enforcements  for  the  purpose.  He 
had  already  adopted  an  important  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  effici- 
ency of  his  army,  by  organizing  it"  into  four  corps,  known  as  the 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.' 
By  this  arrangement  the  Commander-in-chief  Avas  relieved  of 
much  official  drudgery,  and  the  generals  under  him  commanding  corjDS  had 
a  wider  field  in  which  to  display  their  own  jDOwers. 

General  Grant  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  authorizing  the  enlistment  and 
iTse  of  colored  troops  ;  and  being  a  soldier  and  not  a  politician,  and  a  manly 
citizen,  who  loved  justice  more  than  popularity,  heartily  approved  of  those 
measures,  and,  in  orders,  said : — "  It  is  expected  that  all  commanders  will 
especially  exert  themselves  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
not  only  in  organizing  colored  troops,  and  rendering  them  efficient,  but  also 
in  removing  jjrejudices  against  them."  "As  the  servant  of  a  great  Repub- 
lic," says  an  accomplished  writer  on  military  affairs,  "  he  left  to  tlie  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  their  specific  duties,  while  he  jierformed  his  own."^ 
It  was  evident  that  a  direct  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Yicksburg  by 
the  army  and  navy  woidd  result  in  failure,  and  Grant  determined  to  move 
upon  them  in  rcA'erse  or  rear.     IIoav  to  get  a  base  for  such  ojierations  Avas  a 

*  By  a  General  Order  issued  on  the  22d  of  December,  1S62,  in  ■whicli  the  new  organization  was  announced, 
the  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  assigned  to  Major-General  John  A.  McCIernand.  It  was  composed 
of  the  Ninth  Division,  General  G.  W.  Morgan;  Tenth  Division,  General  A.J.  Smith,  and  "all  other  troops 
operating  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  below  Memphis,  not  included  in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps."  The  command 
of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  was  assigned  to  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  It  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  Division, 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith;  the  division  from  Ilelen.a,  Arkansas.  General  F.  Steele,  and  the  forces  in  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Memphis."  The  command  of  the  Sixteenth  Corjis  was  assigned  to  Major-General  S.  A.  Ilurlbut.  It 
was  comi)osed  of  the  Sixth  Division,  General  J.  McArthur;  the  Seventli  Division,  General  I.  F.  Quimby; 
Eighth  Division,  General  L.  F.  Ross;  Second  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  \.  L.  Lee;  and  the  troops  in  the  "District  of 
Columbus,"  commanded  by  General  Davies,  and  those  in  the  "District  of  Jackson,"  under  General  Sullivan. 
The  command  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  assigned  to  M.ajor-General  J.  B.  McPherson.  It  was  composed  of 
the  First  Division,  General  J.  W.  Denver;  Third  Division.  General  John  A.  Logan  ;  Fourth  Division.  General 
J.  G.  Lauman  ;  First  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  Colonel  B.  H.  Grierson;  and  the  forces  in  the  "  District  of  Corinth," 
commanded  by  General  G.  M.  Dodge. 

"  Grant  and  Ids  Campaigns,  by  Henry  Copp^o,  page  152. 
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vital  question,  and  his  attention  was  turned  alternately  to  the  Canal  that 
General  Williams  attempted  to  cut,'  ]\Iillikcn's  Bend,  Lake  Providence,  the 
Yazoo  Pass,  and  Steele's  Bayou.  All  of  these  routes  were  tried,  as  y^-c  shall 
observe  before  in  another  way  he  achieved  the  desired  end. 

It  was  determined  first  to  complete  Williams's  canal  across  the  peninsula 
opposite  Vicksburg,  which  was  traversed  by  the  Shrcveport  and  Yicksburg 

railroad — the  2;reat  hiohway  over  which  larcre 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  Confederates  were 
transported  from  AVestern  Louisiana.  Tliat  cut- 
off was  five  or  six  miles  from  Vicksburg.  By  it, 
when  completed,  that. city  would  be  isolated,  and 
through  it  troops  and  supplies  might  be  safely 
transported  out  of  reach  of  the  Yicksburg  batte-' 
ries  to  a  new  base  of  supplies  below  that  town. 
It  also  seemed  probable  that  it  would  make  a 
new  channel  for  the  3Iississippi,  and  leave  Yicks- 
burg on  the  borders  of  a  bayou  only. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  work  McClernand, 
by  order  of  Grant,  moved  Avith  his  army  down 
the  Mississii^jji  on  the  day  after  the 
conference  at  Xapoleon."  In  conse- 
quence of  detention  by  a  storm,  it  did 
not  reach  its  destination  at  Young's  Point,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo,  until  late  on  the  21st.  On  the  following  day  the  troops 
landed,  and  took  post  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  so  as  to  protect  the 
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line  of  the  canal.     There  also  Porter's  fleet,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
several  armored  vessels,  such  as  the  Chillicothe,  J>idta?iola,  Zafaijette,  Eact- 


'  See  pase  527. 

■-  Tliis  is  a  view  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  and  the  site  of  the  canal,  from  a  sketch  by  the  author, 
taken  from  "Battery  Castle,"  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  looking  southwest  In  making  this  sketch 
the  writer  stood  upon  the  top  of  a  mound  in  "Battery  Castle,"  in  which  was  mounted  a  32-poundcr  rifled  can- 
non, known  as  "  Whistling  Dick."  It  had  belonged  to  the  Confederates,  and  from  the  hill  near  the  marine  hospital 
it  had  been  one  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  National  gun-boats  during  the  siege.  The  Confederates 
gave  it  the  eignificant  name.    Its  projectile  was  a  short  pointed  solid  shot,  whose  straight  lines  would  form 
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port^  and  other  gun-boats  rendezvoused,  and  immense  power  was  immedi- 
ately brought  to  bear  on  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  and  other  operations  of.  a 
vio^orous  siesfc. 

General  Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  hastened  back  to  Memphis  after  the 
conference  at  Xapoleon,  and  immediately  commenced  moving  his  troops, 
which  had  been  gathered  there  after  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.  These  troops  had  been 
pushed  to  Memphis  from  Grand  Junction  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  were 
now  reorganized  and  in  readiness  for  other  work.  All  these  veterans  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  excepting  detachments  left  to  hold  posts  in  that 
State,  and  the  divisions  of  Logan,  were  there,  and  with  ample  provisions 
and  other  supplies,  they  were  now  borne  swiftly,  on  more  tlian  a  hundred 
transports,  upon  the  rapid  current  of  the 
rising  Mississippi,  and  were  before  Yicks- 
burg at  the  beginning  of  February.  Grant 
himself  arrived  at  Young's  Point 
on  the  2d,''  and  assumed  command 
in  person.  Already  the  Avork  on  the  canal 
(which  was  only  a  mile  in  length)  had  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  soldiers  with 
their  picks  and  shovels,  and  by  the  powerful 

»  ...  '■^^'^   SAMSON. 

dredge  Samson,  with  its  immense  and  never- 

tiring  iron  scoop.  The  earth  was  cast  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  canal, 
on  which  the  troops  were  encamped,  to  form  a  levee  for  protection  against 
overflow  in  that  direction.  Day  after  day  the  great  ditch  grew  deeper  and 
longer,  and  day  after  day  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  arose  higher  and 
higher,  until  their  surface  was  full  eight  feet  above  the  bottom  of  tlie  canal. 
The  river  threatened  a  destructive  overflow,  and  its  menaces  were  met  by 
piling  up  a  great  bulkhead  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch.  But  the  v'wqv  was 
too  powerful  for  puny  man.  On  the  8th  of  March  it  broke  through  the  bar- 
rier, drove  the  workmen  to  the  levee,  filled  the  ditch,  submerged  thousands 
of  implements  of  labor,  and  flooded  the  camps.  The  river  refused  to  make 
this  canal  its  main  channel,  or  more  than  a  bayou,  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  canal  project  was  a 
failure. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant  had  employed  others  of  his  now  redun- 

almost  a  riprht-angled  triangle.  In  the  picture  the  Mississippi  Is  seen  sweepint^sharply  around  the  peninsula, 
antl  approaching  itself  within  a  raile  where  the  canal  was  cut.  The  canal  is  indicated  by  the  broad  white  line 
beyond  the  trees  on  the  peninsula.  Its  terminus  below  the  city  was  at  a  point  hidden  by  the  tree  near  the 
house  on  the  left  of  the  picture.  There  was  a  little  hamlet  on  the  peninsul.a,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
opposite  Vicksburg,  called  De  Soto.  The  river  was  full,  and  the  peninsula  was  partiallj'  submerged  when  the 
sketch  was  made. 

The  fortification  from  which  this  view  was  taken  was  named  "  Battery  Castle,"  because  it  was  on  the  site 
of  a  fine  castellated  building,  the  property  and  residence  of  Armistead  Burwell,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Vicksburg, 
who,  on  account  of  his  stanch  patriotism  in  adhering  to  his  Government,  was  driven  from  his  house  by  the 
traitors  of  Mississippi.  lie  remained  an  exile  at  St.  Louis  until  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Nationals. 
After  that  event,  and  when  Grant  had  a  new  line  of  fortifications  constructed  for  the  defense  of  the  post,  Mr. 
Burweirs  house  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  battery.  The  writer  met  this  unselfish  loyalist  at  the  head- 
quarters of  General  T.  J.  Wood,  in  April,  ISGG.  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  purity  and  zeal  of  his  devotion 
to  his  country.  Notwithstanding  he  had  been  ruined  pecuniarily  by  the  war,  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  compehsation  for  the  loss  of  his  mansion  taken  fur  the  public  use.  When  the  writer  remarked  that 
it  would  be  clearly  a  rishtful  claim,  he  replied: — "No.  it  inll  only  lead  the  way  to  a  host  of  dishonest  claims 
upon  my  Government,  and  I  will  not  ask  it."  The  Government  should  s^-^A:  to  reimburse  such  meji  for  their 
losses,  without  waiting  for  them  to  submit  claims. 
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dant  troops  in  preparing  another  way  to  reach  the  vitals  of  the  Yicksburg 
defenses.  It  was  by  cutting  a  eliannel  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sil)pi,  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  Yicksburg,  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
Lake  Providence,  from  which  there  was  a  continuous  water  communication 
to  the  great  river,  far  below  the  city  to  be  assailed,  through  bayous  liaxter 
and  Macon,  and  the  Tensas  River,  as  also  into  the  AYasliita  and  Red  rivers. 
This  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  way  by  Avhich  to  reach  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  chief  object  to  be  gained  in  opening  it  was  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  with  General  Banks,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reducing  Port  Hudson,  below. 
Another  side  cut  Avas  attempted  from  Milliken's  Bend  into  bayous  that  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  branch  of  tlie  Tensas,  and  so  through  other  bayous 
with  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  otlier  troops 
were  employed  in  the  more  promising  labor  of  opening  a  way  for  light-draft 
gun-boats  and  transjiorts  with  troops  from  the  Mississijipi,  near  Milliken's 
Bend,  through  Moon  Lake  into  Yazoo  Pass,  the  Cold  AYater  and  Talla- 
hatchee  rivers,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  or  River  of  Death,'  which  is  formed 
by  the  Tallahatchee  and  Yallobusha  rivers.  Grant  hoj^efl  to  have  his  troops 
reach  the  Yazoo  safely,  and  make  another  attempt,  in  connection  with  the 
gun-boats,  to  carry  Haines's  Bluif  and  press  on  to  Yicksburg,  as  Slierman 
ha  1  desired  to  do.  It  was  reported  that  the  Confederates  were  building  gun- 
boats and  transports  on  those  two  chief  affluents  of  the  Yazoo,  and  the 
destruction  of  these  was  an  important  object  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

About  five  thousand  men  were  assigned  to  the  Yazoo  expedition.  It  was 
led  by  General  L.  F.  Ross,  with  a  division  of  McClernand's  corps,  and  the 
Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Missouri,  of  Sherman's  corps ;  and  with  it  went 
the  large  gun-boats  GhilUcothe  and  De  ICalb,  five  smaller  ones,  and  nearly 
twenty  transports,  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant  Watson  Smith.  These 
vessels  passed  out  of  the  Mississippi  on  a  swift  current,  throiigli  a  broad  cut 
in  the  levee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tortuous  bayou  leading  to  Moon  Lake,  and 
a  fearful  voyage  they  had  until  the  power  of  the  redundant  waters  was  modi- 
fied by  diftusion  over  the  swamps.  They  swept  among  lofty  and  overhang- 
ing forest-trees,  that  demolished  smoke-stacks  and  nearly  all  besides  above 
the  decks  ;  and  e^'erywhere  fallen  and  submerged  trees,  and  sharp  and  diffi- 
cult turns  in  the  channel,  were  encountered.  Three  days  were  consumed  in 
making  their  way  twelve  miles  to  the  Cold  AYater,  and  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  Confederate  sharp-shooters  on  tlie  shores.  While  rudders  and 
wheels  were  badly  wounded,  the  vessels  were  not  seriously  injured. 

At  tlie   mouth  of  the  Cold  Water  two  mortar-boats  joined  the  expedi- 
tion," and  the  whole  flotilla  moved   cautiously  down   the  Talla- 
•  "^it^t  "'    liatchee,  Avhen,  just  as  it  approached  a  sharp  bend  in  tlie  stream, 
near  the  little  village  of  Greenwood,  ten  miles  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  tlie  Yallobusha,  it  encountered*  a  strong  fortification  called  Fort 
Pemberton,  in  command  of  Major-General  W.  W.  Loring.     Near 
'^ma  "'    '^^  ^  ^'^^^^  "^^'^^^^  '^  sunken  steamboat,  had  been  placed  to  obstruct 
the  Tallahatchee.     The  fort  consisted  of  a  line  of  breast-works 
thrown  across  the  narrow  neck  a  mile  in  width,  where  the  two  rivers  approach 

I  Tiizoo  is  the  Clioctaw  woril  for  River  of  Death.  Tliis  stream  was  so  named  bj'  the  Indi.-ins,  because  of  the 
fatal  malarious  fevers  that  broudeil  along  its  borders. 
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each  other  within  tliat  distance  two  or  tliree  miles  above  their  junction.  Its 
best  guns  were  placed  so  as  to  sweep  tlie  Tallahatchee.  In  front  of  it  was  a 
slough  that  formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  ditch,  and  near  the  rivers  it 
was  flanked  by  low,  oozy  earth.  It  was  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  expedition.  The  Chillicothe,  heavily  mailed,  attempted  to 
run  by,  but  was  made  to  recoil  by  a  blow  from  a  32-pound  shell,  when  she 
backed  around  the 
point  at  the  sharp  bend 
in  the  stream,  and 
opened  upon  tlie  fort 
with  a  lieavy  bow  2cun. 
After  iigliting  for  an 
hour  in  this  half-shel- 
tered position,  she 
AvithdrcAV,  when  tlie 
De  IiaU)  came  foi'ward, 
fouglit  two  hours,  and 
in  turn  gave  up  the 
contest. 

On  the 
day"  Gene- 
ral Ross, 
under  cov- 
er of  a  forest,  erected  a  land  battery  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  its  guns  and  those  of  both 
war-vessels  opened  simultaneously  upon  Fort  Pemberton.  The  attack 
was  kept  up  during  the  day,  with  considerable  damage  to  the  fort,  but  -tliis 
was  repaired  that  night,  and  the  fire  of  the  Nationals  the  next  morning  Avas 
returned  Avith  great  spirit.  After  a  short  time  tlie  struggle  ceased,  and  was 
not  renewed  until  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  the  gun-boats  opened  fire 
on  the  fort.  The  Chillicothe  was  soon  hulled  by  an  18-pound  Whitworth 
shot,  which  entered  one  of  lier  port-holes,  and  struck  and  exploded  a  shell, 
by  wliich  three  of  her  men  were  killed  and  fourteen  were  Avounded.  The 
Chillicothe  then  AvithdrcAV,  but  the  De  Kalh  and  the  land  batteries  kept  up 
the  contest  until  sunset. 

Ross  Avas  noAV  satisfied  that  the  fort  could  not  be  taken  Avith  the  force  at 
his  command,  and  he  retreated  by  the  route  he  came.     On  the  Avay  he  Avas 
met  by  General  Quinby,*  of  McPherson's  corps,  with  some  trooj^s, 
who  ranked  Ross,  and  took  command.     He  returned  to  the  front 
of  Fort  Pemberton,  and  Avas  about  to  assail  it,  Avhen  he  receiA'ed 
orders'  to  return  to  the  Mississippi. 

There  was  still  another  effort  made  at  this  time  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg.  Admiral  Porter,  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  skill  in  tln-id- 
ding  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  that  strange  region  Avitli  his  gun-boats  Avere 
most  remarkable,  had  thoroughly  reconnoitered  Steele's  bayou  from  Swan 
Lake  to  the  Yazoo.  He  Avas  informed  by  the  negroes  that  there  was  a  clian- 
nel  to  be  found  at  that  high-Avater  period  leading  from  the  bayou  into  the 
Sunflower  Creek,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  betAveen  Haines's  Bluff  and  Yazoo 
City,  of   sufficient  depth  for  the  lighter  iron-clads.     At  the  latter   place 
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"Commodore"  Lynch,  of  Elizabeth  City  fame,'  had  a  sliip-yard,  where  he 
completed  the  ^Lrka/tsas  ;  and  there,  and  in  the  Yallohusha,  between  Green- 
wood and  Grenada,  were  moored  for  safety  about  thirty  steamers  and  other 
vessels,  which  escaped  from  New  Orleans  when  Farragut  approached  that 
city   the  year   before.     The  destruction  of  these,  and  a  lodgment  behind 
Ticksburg,  were  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  successful  movement  to  the 
Yazoo,  and   Grant  determined   to   attempt  it.     lie  accompanied  Porter  in 
person"  up  Steele's  Bayou  in  the  ram  Price,  preceded  by  several 
"^i""?]^  ^^'   armored  gun-boats,  and,  turning  into  the  Black  Fork,  that  led  to 
Deer  Creek  and  the  Sunflower  through  the  IJolling  Fork,  found 
it  greatly  obstructed  by  the  overhanging  and  interlacing  boughs,  and  the 
fallen  trunks  of  trees. 

Porter's  boats  weve  now  in  a  perilous  position,  for  the  Confederates, 
api^rised  of  the  expedition  and  its  progress,  were  gathering  in  strength  in 
that  direction,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  fleet.  Grant  hastened  back  to 
Young's  Point,  and  ordered  a  pioneer  force  and  a  division  of  Sherman's 

corps  to  push  across  Eagle  Bend  to 
Steele's  Bayou  (there  only  a  mile  from 
the  Mississippi),  to  the  relief  of  Porter, 
and  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

While  these  were  slowly  progress- 
ing against  great  difficulties,  the  Con- 
federates, advised  of  the  movement, 
were  making  amj^le  j^reparations  for 
the  reception  of  the  fleet  in  tlie  Yazoo, 
The  expedition  was  withdrawn  just  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  were  over- 
come, for  General  Grant  had  planned 
new  schemes  for  accomplishing  his  great 
object.  A  record  in  detail  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations  in  the.  Yazoo 
region,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1863,  would  fill  a  volume 
with  narratives  more  wonderful  than 
romance  afibrds. 

While  these  events  Avere  occurring 
among  the  network  of  bayous  in  that 
region,  there  were  some  stirring  scenes 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  that 
Confederate  transports  were  in  the  river 
below  Yieksburg,  supplying  the  troops 
at  that  place  and  at  Port  Hiidson  with 
necessaries,  and  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  them.  The  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  L. 
Ellet,  was  prepared  to  run  by  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg.  She  was 
armed   with  a  30-pounder  Parrott  as  a  bow   gun   on  her  main    deck,   and 
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one  20-pouncTer  and  three  12rpounder  brass  cannon  on  her  gun-deck. 
She  was  manned  by  a  good  crew,  well  armed,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  squad  of  soldiers ;  and  her  machinery  was  protected  by  three  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  Thus  i)rcpared,  she  Avent  down  the  river  before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  (the  day  Grant  arrived  at  Young's  Point), 
first  to  attack  and  destroy  the  steamer  Citi/  of  Vlckshiirg,  that  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  at  the  city,  and  then  to  push  farther  down  the  river. 
After  receiving  a  terrible  cannonade  while  attacking  the  steamer,  she  passed 
on  clown,  and  just  below  Xatchcz  destroyed  t^ree  others.  She  ran  a  few 
miles  up  Red  River,  and,  returning,  repassed  the  Yicksburg  batteries. 

On  tlie  10th  of  February"  she  was  started  on  another  raid  down  the  river, 
to  capture  Confederate  transports,  pass  the  Port  Hudson  bat- 
teries, if  possible,  and  effect  a  junction  with  tlie  fleet  of  Farragut 
below  that  point.  Accompanied  by  the  gun-l)oat  De  Soto  and  a  coal-barge, 
she  again  ran  by  Yicksburg,  went  up  the  Red  River  to  the  Atchafalaya,  and, 
entering  that  stream,  captured*  a  train  of  army-wagons  ;  and  at 
Simmsport,  a  little  farther  on,  a  quantity  of  stores.  Returning 
to  the  Red  River,  she  went  up  that  stream  also,  and,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  River,  captured  the  small  steamer  Era,  laden  with  corn  and 
other  supplies,  and  bearing  a  few  Texan  soldiers.  These  were  paroled,  and 
the  JEixi  was  left  in  chaig-e  of  a  guard. 

The  Queen  of  the  West  pushed  on  about  twenty  miles  farther,  toward  a 
battery  on  the  river  called  Fort  Taylor,  making  the  captured  pilot  of  the  Era 
ijAj  his  vocation  on  the  ram.  When  turning  a  point  near  the  fort  the  fellow 
rg,n  her  aground,  when  the  Confederate  guns  opened  upon  her  so  severely 
and  accurately  that  she  was  soon  utterly  disabled,  and  Ellet  and  his  crew 
were  compelled  to  leave  her'as  a  prize  and  reti'eat  on  floating  bales  of  cotton. 
The  De  Soto,  lying  just  below,  picked  them  up.  Going  down  the  river,  that 
vessel  was  also  run  into  the  bank  by  the  treacherous  pilot,  and  lost  her 
rudder,  when  she  and  the  coal-barge  were  scuttled  and  sunk. 

The  Era  was  now  EUet's  last  refuge.  Throwino-  her  corn  overboard,  she 
was  made  to  go  down  the  stream  as  rapidly  and  lightly  as  possible,  the  rebel 
pilot,   strange   to   say,  -  - 

still  at  the  helm,  when 
he  ran  her  ashore  just 
after  reachino;  the  Mis- 
sissippi.  Four  armed 
boats  were  then  in 
close  chase,  the  leader 
being  the  ijowerful 
iron-clad  ram  Webb, 
which  had  been  lying 
at  Alexandria,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Red  River.  After  much  exertion  the 
Era  was  loosed,  and  went  slowly  up  the  river,  when  she  met  the  powerful 
iron-clad  Indianola,  just  above  Elles's  Cliffs,^  coming  down  in  a  fog.     When 
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'  The  IndianoUt  was  a  new  vessel,  seventy-four  feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  beam,  and  every  way  one  df  tlie 
finest  in  Porter's  fleet.  She  was  heavily  armored  all  round,  excepting  some  temporary  rooms  on  deck.  She  was 
propelled  by  seven  engines,  and  was  armed  with  9  and  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns. 

2  See  page  52T. 
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the  mist  dispersed  the  Webb  in  ehuse  m'hs  in  si^lit.  She  turned  and  lied,  and 
%vas  pursued  a  short  distance,  wlieu  the  chase  was  relinquished,  and  the  JtJra 
went  safely  up  to  a  point  below  Vicksburg,  notwithstanding  she  was  fired 
at  from  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf 

The  appearance  of  the  Iiulkinola  (Lieutenant-commanding  Brown)  was 
very  opi)ortune.  She  had  left  her  anchorage  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  silently  drifted  by  Yieksburg  undis- 
covered, until  she  had  nearly  passed  the  lower  batteries.  These  opened  upon 
her,  but  Avithout  serious  eftect,  and  wei-e  followed  l)y  others  quite  as  harm- 
less. She  rescued  Ellet,  as  we  have  seen,  and  then  went  on  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, expecting  to  sweep  it  of  all  Confederate  craft.  She  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Eed  River  a  few  days,  and  then  turned  her  prow  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, intending  to  go  up  the  Big  Black  River,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Yieksburg  and  Jackson  railway,  Avhich  Avas  one  of  the  objects 
of  her  A'dyasje.     When,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenino;  of 

"17  rill       "ICi'Q  ^ 

the  24th,"  she  was  nearly  abreast  of  Grand  Gulf,  she  was  sud- 
denly assailed  by  the  ram  Webb,  the  captured  Queen  of  the  Went,  which  tlie 
Confederates  had  repaired,  and  two  smaller  gun-boats,  which,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  had  gone  up  the  Mississippi.  The  attack 
was  so  furious  and  skillful  that  tlie  Indianola  was  soon  disabled.  Seven 
times  the  ram  had  struck  her,  and  at  last  stOA^e  in  her  stern.  Finding  her  in 
a  sinking  condition,  her  commander  surrendered  her,  and  she  Avas  immedi- 
ately run  ashore.  And  noAV  the  Confederates  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
Mississipjii  between  Yieksburg  and  JSTcaa^  Orleans,  for  at  that  time  (near  the 
close  of  February)  Farragut  and  his  fleet  Avere  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Confederates  immediately  began  to  repair  the  Indianola,  Avith  the 
expectation  of  holding  sway  Avith  her  and  their  other  craft  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, betAveen  Yieksburg  and  Port  Hudson  at  least,  Avhen,  by  a  trick  fatal  to 
their  schemes,  their  hopes  were  blasted.  Porter  fitted  \\^  a  worthless  flat- 
boat  in  imitation  of  a  ram,  Avith  smoke-stacks  made  of  pork-barrels,  and  set 
it  afloat  one  night  on  the  ciirrent  of  the  river,  Avithout  a  man  on  board.  It 
was  belicA'ed  by  the  Confederates,  Avhen  they  discoA'ered  it,  to  be  a  most 
terrible  iron-clad  monster,  and  as  it  passed  sullenly  by  in  the  darkness  it  drcAV 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Yieksburg  batteries.  On  it  Avent,  appearing  more 
terrible  as  it  seemed  to  defy  shot  and  shell.  Word  Avas  hastily  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  at  Warrenton,  to  bcAvare  of  the  impending  danger, 
AAdiereupon  she  fled  for  her  life.  Orders  AA'ere  also  sent  for  the  Indianola  to 
be  instantly  destroyed,  to  prcA'ent  her  being  captured  by  the  aAvful  ram. 
The  tri,ck  was  soon  discoAered,  and  other  orders  AA'ere  sent  to  save  the  Indi- 
anola ;  but  it  Avas  too  late.  Lighted  gunpoAvder  had  blown  her  into  frag- 
ments, and  her  cannon  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  river. 

When  General  Grant  Avithdrew  his  forces  from  the  bayous  he  determined 
to  send  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  by  land,  and  make  a, 
lodgment  at  Ncav  Carthage,  the  first  point  below  Yieksburg  that  could  be 
reached  in  that  Avay  Avhile  the  river  Avas  so  full.  General  3IcClernand,  Avith 
the  Thirteentli  Army  Corps,  moA'ed  in  that  direction  on  the  29th  of  March, 
and  the  I'ifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  were  ordered  to  folloAV  liim  as 
speedily  as  supplies  of  food  and  ordnance  stores  could  be  aftbrded  them. 
The   roads  Avere  heavy  and  the  nioA'ements    slow,  and  when  the  head  of 
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McClernaiars  column  reached  a  point  only  two  miles  from  Carthage,  it  was 
found  that  breaches  in  the  Bayou  Yidal  had  caused  that  town  and  its  neio;!!- 
borhood  to  be  made  an  island,  by  the  submerging-  of  the  country  around  it. 
The  army  was  compelled  to  make  a  circuitous  march  of  twelve  miles  further, 
around  Bayou  Yidal,  and  so  the  work  was  accomplished  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties. 

In  tlie  mean  time  mcasuiX'S  had  been  in  preparation  for  anotlier  and  more 
daring  experiment.  It  was  no  less  than  the  passage  of  Porter's  fleet,  with 
transports  and  barges,  by  the  heavy  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  The  object  was 
to  aftbrd  means  for  carrying  the  troops  across  the  Mississippi  from  Carthage, 
and  to  have  gun-boats  to  cover  the  movement  and  the  landing.  Porter  was 
ready  for  the  attempt  on  the  16th  of  April.  The  gun-l)oats  selected  for  the 
purpose  were  the  Benton,  Captain  Green  ;  Lafayette,  Cii,\A.-M\\  AValke ;  Price, 
Captain  Woodworth  ;  Jjouisvllle,  Commander  Owen  ;  Carondelet,  Lieutenant 
Murphy  ;  Plttshor/,  Lieutenant  Hoel ;  Tuscumbia,  Lieutenant  Siiirk ;  and 
Mound  City,  Lieutenant  Wilson.  All  of  these  were  iron-clad  excepting  the 
Pi'lce.  They  were  laden  Avith  supplies  for  the  army  below,  and  Avere  Avell 
fortified  against  missiles  from  the  batteries  by  various  overlayings,  such  as 
iron  chains,  timbers,  and  bales  of  cotton  and  hay.  The  transports  chosen  for 
the  ordeal  Avere  the  Forest  Queen,  Henry  Clay,  and  Silver  Wave.  These,  too, 
were  laden  Avith  supplies  for  the  army,  Avith  their  machinery  protected  by 
baled  hay  and  cotton.  It  Avas  arranged  for  the  iron-clads  to  pass  doAvn  after 
dark  in  single  file,  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  each  engaging  the  batteries 
as  it  passed,  so  that  the  transports  might  go  by  under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

At  dark  of  the  1  Gth"  every  thing  Avas  ready-  for  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Silently  the  armored  A'essels  moved  doAvn  the  river,  the  Benton 
leading,  followed  by  the  Lafayette,  Avith  the  gun-boat  Price  and  a  "' ''"  ' 
coal-barge  in  toAV,  and  the  other  vessels  in  the  prescribed  order.  All  A\'as 
silent  and  dark  at  Vicksburg,  iintil,  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  ten  vessels 
were  abreast  the  city  and  its  defenses,  Avhen  suddenly  the  heights  seemed  all 
ablaze  \vith  lightning  and  the  air  fearfully  resonant  with  thunder,  as  the 
batteries  opened  on  the  fleet.  Their  fire  Avas  returned  with  spirit,  and 
under  cover  of  the  curtain  of  smoke  the  transports  hastened  doAvn  the  river. 
The  Silver  Wave  passed  itnhurt ;  the  Forest  Queen,  Avas  so  badly  Avonnded 
that  she  had  to  be  towed,  and  the  Henry  Clay  Avas  set  on  fire,  and,  being 
deserted  by  her  people,  Avent  flaming  and  roaring  doAvn  the  river  until  she 
was  bui-ned  to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk.  Of  all  the  men  Avho  passed  doAvn 
Avith  the  fleet  only  one  Avas  killed  and  two  Avere  Avounded.  They  Avere  on 
the  Benton.  The  affair  Avas  eminently'successful,  and  Grant  at  once  ordered 
six  more  transports,'  similarly  prepared,  to  run  by  the  batteries.  They  did 
so  on  the  night  of  the  2 2d  of  April,  Avith  the  loss  of  only  one  of  them  (the 
Tigress),  Avhich  Avas  struck  below  Avater-mark,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana 
shore,  some  distance  beloAv.  The  others  Avere  injured,  but  were  soon  made 
ready  for  use  again. 

Grant  now  prepared  for  vigorous  operations  against  Vicksburg  from  the 
line  of  the  Big  Black,  on  its  left  flank  and  rear  AAvaiting  this  movement, 
let  us  see  what  was  occurring  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  under  the  eom- 

>  These  were  the  Tigres.%  Anglo-Saxon,  Cheeseman,  Empire  City,  Ilorisona,  and  Moderator. 
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mand  of  General  Banks,  Imving  refei-ence  to  and  bearing  upon  tlie  grand 
object  of  opening  the  Mississippi  and  severing  the  Confederacy. 

General  Banks,  as  we  have  observed,'  assumed  command  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  on  the  16th  of  December.  He  found  tlie  disloyal  inhabit- 
ants restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  General  Butler,  and  tried  the 
policy  of  conciliation.  It  was  not  received  in  the  gentle  and  honorable  spirit 
with  which  it  Avas  given,  and  arrogance,  defiance,  open  contempt  for  the 
Nationnl  power,  and  revived  hopes  of  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  "  Yankees  " 
from  Xew  Orleans,  were  soon  the  visible  results.  His  mild  policy  was  a 
failure,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  strong  arm,  as  his  predecessor  liad 
done.* 

The  destination  and  special  object  of  an  expedition  under  General  Banks, 
fitted  out  in  the  north  during  the  autumn  of  1862,  was  the  subject  of  much" 
speculation.  Banks  succeeded  better  than  most  others  in  keeping  that  des- 
tination a  secret,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public  mind  was  about  as  much 
satisfied  by  inquiries,  as  was  that  of  one  of  the  General's  staff  officers,  Avho, 
anxious  to  know  where  they  were  going,  adroitly  inquired,  "  Shall  I  take 
thick  or  thin  clothing  with  me,  General  ?"  Banks  more  adroitly  answered, 
"You  had  better  take  both."  By  the  time  the  expedition  sailed  it  Avas  gene- 
rally believed  that  Texas  was  its  destination.  General  Andrew  J.  Hamilton, 
the  newly  appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Texas,  was  in  Xew  Orleans, 
anxiously  awaiting  its  arrival,  with  that  expectation  ;  and  the  loyal  people 
of  Texas  were  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  the  Government  in  piteous 
petitions  for  relief  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  despotisms  the  world  had 
ever  experienced.  * 

When  Banks  arriA'ed  in  New  Orleans,  he  found  there,  as  we  haA^e 
observed,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  Avell-disciplined  men,  Avhom  his 
predecessor  turned  over  to  him.  These,  Avith  the  troops  that  accompanied 
him,  made  an  army  at  his  command  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  Avith  the 
designation  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps.  With  these  he  was  expected  to 
co-operate  Avith  Grant  in  opening  the  Mississippi,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
the  Red  River  region,  and  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Louisiana,  Avith  a 
AaeAV  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  National  authority  in  Texas.  The 
task  before  him,  as  Ave  sluxU  observe,  Avas  much  greater  than  Avas  anticipated, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterAvard  Texas  remained  bound  in  chains.  Even  the 
important  positions  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Gah^eston,  Avhich  the  GoA^ernment 
had  "  repossessed,"  Avere  Avrested  from  it  Avithiu  a  month  after  Banks's  arrival. 
Let  us  see  hoAV  it  haj^peued. 

We  have  obserA'ed  how  Galveston  Avas  surrendered  to  Commodore  Ren- 
shaw  without  resistance,^  Avhen  the  civil  and  military  authorities  retired  to 
the  main  land.     To  make  the  possession  of  the  city  and  island*  more  secure, 

1  See  page  530. 

2  '•  These  Southern  people,"  remarked  .in  Knslish  writer  who  went  to  Xew  Orleans  with  General  Banks, 
"with  their  oriental  civilization  and  institutions,  cherish  somethin;:  of  the  eastern  impression,  that  kindness  and 
conciliation  imply  weakness,  originating  in  a  fear  of  inflicting  punishment.  They  hated  Butler,  and  feared  him  ; 
now  the  more  foolish  sort  hope  for  a  certain  amount  of  impunity  to  the  treason  yet  latent  among  them." 

3  See  page  53S. 

*  The  City  of  Cilveston  is  at  the  northeastern  end  of  Galveston  Island,  an  extensive  sand-spit  near  the 
entrance  to  Galveston  B.iy,  into  which  empty  the  rivers  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity.  The  island,  at  the  time  we 
are  considering,  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  few  on  that  cheerless  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  may  fairly  claim  the  dignity  of  that  title. 
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General  Bunks,  at  the  request  of  Renshaw,  sent  thither  from  New  Orleans 
the  F'orty-seeond  Massachusetts,  Colonel    Burrill.     Three    companies   (two 
hundred  and  sixty  men)  of  that  regiment  arrived  there  at  near  the  close  of 
December,  and  were  landed"  and  encamped  on  the   Avharf     In 
front  of  the  town  lay  the  gun-boats   Wesfp'eld,  Clifton,  Harriet     "  ^/gg,/^' 
Lane,  Oioasco,  Coryj^hfeKS,  and  Sac/teni,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Kcnshaw,  whose  relations  with  the  Confederate  leaders  Avere  so 
cordial  that  he  enjoyed  perfect  quiet. 

General  John  B.  McGruder  had  been  sent  to  Texas  from  Virginia,  and 
was  then  in  chief  command  in  that  Department.  He  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Renshaw's  courtesy  and  conciliatory  spirit,  that  he  went  from  Houston  to 
Virginia  Point,  opposite  Galveston,  and  passed  over  one  night  witli  eighty 
men,  and  inspected  the  defenses  of  the  city  He  found  the  long  wooden 
bridge  connecting  that  island  with  the  mainland  in  good  order  and  unpro- 
tected, and  in  view  of  other  evidences  of  a  feeling  of  pei'fect  security,  he 
Avas  satisfied  that  he  might  make  an  easy  conquest  of  the  city  with  a  few 
troops.  But  could  he  hold  it  ?  Probably  not ;  so  he  took  four  steamboats 
from  the  adjacent  rivers,  2>nt  guns  on  them,  and  fortified  them  with  cotton- 
bales.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  all  the  available  Confederate  troops, 
volunteers,  and  arms,  in  his  power,  and  with  this  land  and  naval  force,  such 
as  it  was,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  National  land  and  naval  force  at  Gal- 
veston before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  1863. 

The  secessionists  of  Galveston  were  in  such  high  spirits  on  the  previous 
day,  and  there  were  so  many  enigmatical  assurances  of  a  speedy  change  of 
afi^airs  there,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  mischief  for  the  National 
forces  was  impending.  Renshaw,  who  was  in  command  of  these  forces  on 
land  and  water,  was  warned  that  an  attack  was  contemplated,  yet  no  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  resistance  were  made.  Ilnder  his  direction  the 
handful  of  jMassachusetts  troops  had  been  encamped  on  the  wharf,  their 
only  protection  from  an  assault  from  the  city  being  an  open  space  of  water, 
made  by  taking  up  the  wharf  planks,  and  a  barricade  formed  of  them. 

At   about   midnight,   while  the   moon   was  shining   brightly,   Magruder 
crossed  the  long  bridge  on  a  train  of  cars,  with  his  troops  and  field-pieces, 
and,  proceeding  to  Avithin  tAvo  squares  of  the  camp  of  the  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers, planted  his  artillery  there  so  as  to  bear  upon  RenshaAv's  squadron. 
In   the  mean  time  the  armed  Confederate  steamers  Avere  seen  in  the  bay, 
approaching.     These  Avere  tardy,  and  jNIagruder  became  nervous,  for  lie  Avas 
anxious  to  attack  before  daylight.     The  moon  Avent  doAvn  at  four  o'clock, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  storming  party  five  hundred  strong  and 
a  battalion   of  sharp-shooters   attacked   the   Massachusetts   troops.     At  the 
same  time  Magruder's  cannon  opened  on  the  gun-boats.     The  storming  party 
were  repulsed  and  the  assailing  field-pieces  were  silenced,  and  all  appeared 
to  be  going  well  for  the  Nationals,  Avhen  the  Confederate  steamers  came  u]), 
amply  manned  by  a  portion   of  Sibley's  brigade,  Avho,  aa'c  have  seen,  Avere 
driven  out  of  Ncav  Mexico.'     Two  of  the  steamers  [Baijou   City  and  N'cjj- 
tune)  fell  at   once  upon   the   Harriet  Lane,  Captain  WaiuAvright,  sAveeping 
her  decks  Avith  a  murderous  fire  of  small  arms.     She  gave  the  Neptune  a 

• 

1  See  pace  ISS. 
YoL.  II.— 38 
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blo^v  in  return,  wliich  sent  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  The  only  can- 
non on  the  Bayou  City  (a  68-pounder)  had  bursted,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she, 
too,  must  speedily  succumb,  when,  by  a  quick  maneu^'er,  she  ran  her  bow 
into  the  wheel  of  the  Harriet  La)ie,  held  her  fast,  careened  her  so  that  she 
could  not  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  and  allowe<l  Sibley's  soldiers  to  swarm  over 
on  her  deck.  A  brief  resistance  by  an  inferior  force  followed,  and  when 
Captain  Wainwright  Avas  killed,  and  Lieutenant-commanding  Lee  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  she  was  captured.  The  Owasco,  coming  up  to  her  assistance, 
was  kept  at  bay  by  the  sharp-shooters  and  the  fear  of  the  Lane's  captured 
cannon,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Confederates,  and  she  withdrew  to  a  safe 
distance. 

Meanwhile  the  Westfield,  Renshaw's  flag-ship,  Avhich  went  out  to  meet 
the  Confederate  steamers  in  Bolivar  Channel,  had  run  hard  aground  at  hioh 
tide,  and  signaled'  for  assistance,  when  the  Clifton  hastened  to  her  relief 
During  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  attack  began.  Observing  this,  Ren- 
shaw  ordered  her  back.  She  opened  upon  Fort  Point  batteries,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  up  the  beach ;  and  at  about  sunrise  a  flag  of  truce  came  to 
her  commander,  Lieutenant  Law,  with  a  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  fleet. 
Law  refused,  and  time  was  given  to  communicate  with  Renshaw,  on  the 
Westfield.  He,  too,  rejected  the  proposal,  ordered  the  National  vessels  and 
troops  to  escape,  and,  as  he  could  not  get  his  own  ship  off",  he  resolved  to 
bloAV  it  up,  and  with  ofticers  and  crew  escape  to  two  of  the  transports.  The 
firing  of  the  magazine  was  done  prematurely  by  a  drunkard,  it  was  said, 
and  Commodore  Renshaw,  Lieutenant  Zimmerman,  Engineer  Green,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  crew,  perished  by  the  explosion.  Nearly  as  many 
ofticers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  Commodore's  o-io-  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  Westfield. 

Li  the  mean  time,  while  flags  of  truce  were  flying  on  the  vessels  and  on 
shore,  the  Massachusetts  troops,  Avith  artillery  (which  they  had  not)  bearing 
ujjon  them,  were  treacherously  summoned  to  surrender  by  General  R. 
Scurry.'  Resistance  would  have  been  vain,  and  they  complied,"  satisfied 
that  when  the  Harriet  Lane  should  be  relieved  from  contact  with  the 
Bayou  City,  she  would  be  too  much  for  the  Clifton  or  the  Otcasco.  Law 
fled  in  the  latter,  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  to  New  Orleans.  Betbrc  the 
Harriet  Lane  could  be  repaired  and  got  out  to  sea  as  a  Confederate  pirate 
ship,  Farraofut  sent  a  competent  force  to  re-establish  the  blockade  of  Galves- 
ton, and  Magruder's  victory  was  made  almost  a  barren  one.^  Just  as  that 
blockade  was  re-established  under  Commodore  Bell,  with  the  Brooklyn  as 


'  liichardson  Scurry  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Texas  from 
1S51  to  lso.3. 

^  Report  of  Captains  James  S.  Palmer  and  Melanethon  Smith,  and  Lieutenant-commanding  L.  A.  Kim- 
berly  (who  composed  a  court  of  inquiry  appointed  by  Admiral  Farragut),  dated  January  1-.  Ib63.  The  Confed- 
erates acknowledged  the  bad  faith  on  their  part.  An  cye-witiicss.  in  a  communication  in  the  I/tmstoii 
TeUgrap/i.  January  6.  1S63,  declared  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  only  a  trick  of  the  Confederates  to  gain  time.  It 
was  evident,  he  said,  that  if  the  Harriet  Lane  could  not  be  speedily  disengaged,  the  Nationals  would  escape, 
and  the  flag  was  to  make  a  delay.  "  A  truce  of  three  hours  was  agreed  upon,''  said  the  writer.  '•  During  the 
truce  with  the  vessels,  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  was  demanded  and  complied 
with."  Magruder.  in  his  official  report,  decl.ared  that  Renshaw  had  "agreed  to  surrender."  If  that  be  true, 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  Renshaw  was  a  traitor,  and  was  acting  in  concert  with  Magruder. 

I  '  ^^a^rnder*s  spoils  were  only  the  Harriet  Lane  and  her  property,  the  2G0  officers  and  men  of  the  Forty- 
second  Massachusetts,  and  about  VIO  on  board  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  made  prisoners.  His  loss  he  reported  at  26 
killed  and  117  wounded,  and  the  steamer  Xeptune. 
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♦ 
his  flag-sliip,  a  strange  sail  appeared  in  the  distance,"  when  the  gun-boat 
Hatteras  was  sent  to  make  her  acquaintance.    At  first  the  stranger 
moved  oiF  slowly,  and  Lieutenant  Blake,  commanding  tlie  Hat-     "  jg^g  ' 
teras,   gave  chase  and  prepared   for   action.      He  overtook  the 
tardy  and  evett  waiting  fugitive,  and  on  hailing  her  was  informed  that  she 
was  the  British  ship  J^ixen.     Blake  was  about  to  send  a  boat  aboard,  when 
the  craft  was  revealed  as  the  pirate  ship  Alabama.     A  hot  fight  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Hatteras.     Her  heaviest  guns  were 
32's,  while  the  Alabama  had  a  150-pounder  on  a  pivot,  and  a  68-poi;nder. 
There  was  a  vast  disparity  in  their  power.     The  Hatteras  was  sunk,  but  her 
crew  were  saved,  and  tlie  Alabama  went  into  the  friendly  British  port  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  repairs. 

Ten  days  later  two  National  gun-boats  [Morning  Ur/Jd  and  Velocity)., 
blockading  the  Sabine  Pass,  Avere  attacked  by  two  Confederate  steamers 
{John  Bell  and  Uncle  Ben)  that  came  down  the  Sabine.  They  were  driven 
out  to  sea  and  captured,  with  guns,  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
And  so  when  Grant  was  beginning  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  earnest,  not  a 
rood  of  Texas  soil  was  "  repossessed  "  by  the  National  authority. 

General  Banks  began  offensive  operations  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
On  the  18th  of  December  he  sent  General  Cuvier  Grover  Avith  ten  thousand 
men  to  reoccupy  Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Port  Hudson. 
This  was  done  without  serious  opposition,  but  the  advance  was  delayed, 
because  the  Confederate  force  there  was  stronger  than  any  Banks  could  then 
march  against  it.  So  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  rich  sugar  and  cotton 
districts  of  Louisiana  Avest  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
or  destroying  the  Confederate  forces  there,  for  they  might  give  him  much 
trouble  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  seriously  menace  New  Orleans.  Already 
National  troops  had  overrun  a  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  railway 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brashear  City,  and  the  Gulf,  but  between  that  road 
and  the  Red  River  National  troops  had  not  penetrated,  excepting  in  La 
Fourche  district,'  ;md  the  inhabitants  wei'e  mostly  disloyal. 

The  country  in  which  Banks  proposed  to  operate  is  a  remarkable  one. 
It  is  composed  of  large  and  fertile  plantations,  extensive  forests,  sluggish 
lagoons  and  bayous,  passable  and  impassable  SAvamps,  made  dark  Avith 
unil)rageous  cypress-ti'ces  draped  Avith  Spanish  moss  and  festooned  Avith 
interlacino;  A'ines,  the  earth  matted  and  mirA%  and  the  Avaters  abounding  in 
alligators.  At  that  season  the  country  A\as  almost  half  submerged  by  the 
superabundant  Avaters  of  the  Mississip]n  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  great 
bayous.  A  single  railway  (Ncav  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western 
railroad)  then  penetrated  tliat  region,  extending  from  Ncav  Orleans  to 
Brashear  City,  on  tlie  Atchafalaya,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  at  Avhich 
point  the  Avaters  of  the  great  Bayou  Teche  meet  those  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  others  that  flow  through  the  region  between  there  and  the  Red  River. 
The  latter  gather  in  Chestimachee  or  Grand  Lake,  and  find  a  common  out- 
let into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Atchafalaya  Ba}^ 

These  waters  formed  a  curious  mixture  of  lake,  bayou,  canal,  and  river 
at    Brashear  City,  and    presented    many  difiiculties  for  an  iuA'ading  army. 

1  See  page  530. 
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These  difficulties  -were  enhaneecl  by  obstructions  placed  in  the  streams,  and 
fortilications  at  important  points.  Near  Pattersonville,  on  the  Teche,  was 
an  earthwork  called  Fort  Bisland,  with  revetments;  and  well  up  the  Atcha- 
falava,  at  Butte  a  la  Rose,  Avas  another.  Tliere  was  also  an  armed  steamer 
called  the  /.  A.  Cotton  on  the  Bayou  Techc.  These  were  mtended  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  those 
important  waters  by  Na- 
tional gun-boats  from  Red 
River,  or  forces  by  land 
from  Xew  Orleans. 

Some  operations  by  Na- 
tional  forces    had    already  _ 
been   made   on  the    Teche, 
and  it  was  now  determined 
to   drive    the    Confederates 
from  their  strong  places  in 
the     vicinity    of     Brashear 
City,  and    to    destroy  their 
gun-boat.      An     expedition 
for  that  purposQ  Avas  led  by 
General   AVeitzel,    accompa- 
nied by  a  squadron  of  gim- 
boats     imder     Commodore 
^NIcKean     Buchanan,      who 
fought  his  traitor  brother  so 
bravely  on  the  Congress  in 
Hampton  Roads.'     AVeitzel 
left  Thibodeaux  on  the  llth 
of  January,"  and  placing:  his  infantry  on  the  srmi-boats  at  Brashear  Citv,  he 
,^.^       sent  his  cavalry  and  artillery  by  land.'-     All  moved  slowly  up  the 
Bayou  to  Pattersonville,  and  at  Carney's  Bridge,  just  above,  they 
encountered  the  first  formidable  obstacles.     These  consisted  of  the  piles  of 
the  demolished  bridge,  against  which  lav  a  sunken  old  steamboat  laden  with 
brick,  and  in  the  bayou  below,  some  torpedoes.     Just  above  these  was  the 
very  formidable  steamer  Cotton,  ready  for  battle,  and  batteries  (one  of  them 
Fort  Bisland)  were  planted  on  each  side  of  the  bayou,  and  defended  by  the 
Twenty-eighth  Louisiana  and  artillerymen,  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men. 
Buchanan  proceeded  to  attack  the  obstructions  and  the  batteries  on  the 
morning  of  the  loth,*  when,  after  a  short  engagement,  the  stern 
of  the  JS"uiS7nan  was  lifted  fearfully  but  not  fatally  by  a  torpedo 
that  exploded  under  it.     Just  then  a  negro,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Cotton 
for  the  purpose,  warned  them  of  another   torpedo   just    aliead.^      "Without 
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A  Jan. 


'  Sec  note  2,  page  362.  Ilis  squadron  consisted  of  the  gun-boats  Calhoun  (fiag-sbip),  Kin»man,  Estrella, 
and  Di<t»a. 

2  Weitzel's  force  consisted  of  the  Eighth  Vermont,  Seventy -fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  N'ew  Yorli, 
Twelfth  Connecticut.  Twenty-first  Indiana.  Sixth  Michigan,  a  coinp.any  of  the  First  Louisiana  Union  cavalry, 
and  artillery  under  Lieutenants  Bradley.  Carruth.  and  Brigirs.  A  ]>ortion  of  the  Seventy-fiflh  New  York,  under 
Captiin  Fitch,  volunteered  as  sharp-shooters. 

'  A  correspondent  of  the  Xetr  York  Tlmex.  with  the  expedition,  wrote  th:it  one  of  the  torpedoes  fished  up 
bore  the  name  of  a  New  York  firm  who  manufactured  them,  and  remarked,  conct-niing  the  good  olHces  of  the 
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heedino-  the  warnin"-,  Buchanan  passed  on  m  the  Calhoun,  standhig  on  her 
bow  with  his  spv-<Tlass  in  his  hand,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  cannonade  trom 
the  vessel  and  the  batteries,  and  prominently  exposed  to  the  sharp-shooters 
of  the  foe.  Presently  his  acting  chief-engineer,  standing  near  him,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  ball  from  a  rifle-pit,  and  the  Commodore 
said,  "  Ah,  you've  got  it  !"  The  next  moment  a  ball  passed  through  the 
brave  and  beloved  commander's  head,  and  he  fell  dead. 

The  Eightli  Vermont  Avas  now  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederates,  and  clearing 
the  rifle-pits,  while  the  batteries  of  the  Fourth  Maine  and  Sixth  Massachusetts 
(Lieutenants  Bradley's  and  Carruth's),  supported  by  Fitch's  sharp-shooters 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  New  York,  had  flanked  the  defenses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bayou,  and  were  raking  the  Cotton  with  a  terrible 
enfilading  fire.  She  and  the  Confederate  land  forces  soon  retreated,  the  latter 
lea\ing  forty  of  their  number  prisoners.  Two  or  three  times  the  Cotton 
returned  to  the  fight  and  retired,  and  finally,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  she  was  seen  unmanned,  and  floating  sullenly  on  the  bayou,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  vast  sheet  of  flame.  Having  destroyed  this  monster  and 
driven  the  Confederates  from  their  works,  the  expedition  went  no  farther, 
but  returned  to  Brashear  City,  with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  twenty-seven 
wounded.  The  latter  were 
placed  upon  a  raft,  and  towed 
down  the  bayou  by  a  steamer 
in  the  night  of  the  15th,  after 
the  battle  had  ceased.  The 
air  was  very  mild  and  soft, 
and  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  Avhich  rose  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  the  sufferers 
had  a  more  comfortable  voy- 
age than  they  could  have  had  ^.^^  ,.„,  bounded  sold.ehs  on  bavou  tec.e. 
in  the  close  air  of  a  steamer. 

Ineffectual  eflTorts  to  open  the  Bayou  Plaquemine  so  as  to  capture  Butte 
a  la  Rose  followed  the  expedition  to  the  Techc,  when  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  and  General  Banks  concentrated  his  forces  (about  twelve  thou- 
sand strong)  at  Baton  Bouge,  for  operations  in  conjunction  Avith  Admiral 
Farragut,  then  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  loss 
of  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  De  Soto^  determined  to  run  by  the  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  with  his  fleet,  and  recover  tlie  control  of  the  ri\er  from 
that  point  to  Vicksburg."  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  his  fleet  at  Prophet's 
Island,  a  few  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  on  the  1.3th  of  March," 
and  on  tlie  same  day  Banks  sent  forward  about  tAvelve  thousand 
men  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  foe  Avhile  the  fleet  should  perform  the 
proposed  perilous  act.     These  drove  in  the  pickets  before  them,  Avhile  the 


a  1S63. 


fiisitive  slavrt  who  warned  thom  of  their  danucr, — "  While  people  in  the  North  are  envichinir  themselves  by  man  ■ 
ufacturinc;  these  hellish  thinirs  to  blow  our  brave  men  to  atoms,  a  poor  black  'animal'  down  here  has  friend- 
ship and  humanity  enough  to  come  and  warn  them  off  from  their  terrible  doom." 

1  Si'e  iiage  5S9. 

2  nis  fleet  consisted  of  the  frisates  Hartford  (tlas-ship),  Mimis.nppi,  Richardson,  and  Slonongahela  ;  the 
gun-boats  Essex,  Albatross,  Eineo,  Genesee,  and  Sachem,  and  sis  inortar-boats. 
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gun-l)oats  Essex  und  Sabme,  uiid  tliu  mortars,  'boinba.rJed  the  Confederate 
works. 

Farragut  intended  to  pass  the  batteries  the  next  morning,-  under  cover 
of  a  Aigorous  attack  by  the  troops ;  but  the  night  being  A-ery  dark,  he  con- 
cluded not  to  Avait  until  morning,  but  as  silently  as  possible  glide  up  the  riA^er 
in  the  gloom.  The  fleet  moved  accordingly,  at  a  little  past  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  Hartford,  Captain  Palmer,  led,  Avith  the  Admiral  on  board, 
and  the  gun-boat  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side.  The  other  friirates  folloAvcd, 
each  A\'ith  a  gun-boat  attached.  But  the  darkness  Avas  not  sufliciently  pro- 
found for  the  quick  vision  of  the  vigilant  sentinels,  Avho  had  equally  quick 
ears.  The  approach  of  the  fleet  Avas  discovered,  and  soon  rockets  and  other 
siornal-lights  Avere  streaming  in  the  air.  Then  an  immense  bonfire  suddenly 
blazed  out  in  front  of  one  of  the  heaviest  batteries,  lighting  up  the  scene  for 
seA^eral  miles  around,  and  fully  revealing  the  approaching  fleet.  Still  the 
A^essels  moved  on,  Avhen  a  heavy  gun  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  fired  on 


LANDING-PLACE  AT  POKT   nUDSON'.* 

the  ITarfford.  She  replied,  and  instantly  the  batteries  along  the  Port  Hud- 
son blufi"  opened  their  tliundcrs.  The  mortar-boats  responded ;  and  as  the 
frigates  and  their  gun-boats  severally  came  Avithin  range  of  the  batteries,  as 
they  moved  sIoavIv  up  the  stream,  gave  them  broadside  after  broadside,  Avhile 
'the  hoAvitzers  on  their  tops  and  their  heavy  pivot  boAv-guns  were  very  active. 
Several  of  the  batteries  AA'ere  so  high  and  avcU  managed  that  the  fleet  could 
not  harm  them,'-  and  the  advantage  Avas  all  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 


'  Tliis  is  a  view  of  the  river-front  of  the  hish  bluff  whereon  the  little  village  of  Port  IluiUon  stood,  and  the 
Confederate  works  were  constructed.  No  place  on  the  river,  excepting  A'icksburg,  was  better  adapted  for 
defense  than  this.  The  landing-place  (known  as  Hickey's)  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff'  is  a  very  difficult  one.  owing 
to  the  strong  eddies,  and  the  high  hanks  extend  a  Ions  distance  from  this  point. 

=  The  gnns  in  the  works  on  the  edire  of  the  hish  bluff'  would  bo  pointed  downward  at  the  proper  angle  to 
strike  the  vessels,  run  out,  discharged,  and  instantly  run  back  oijt  of  the  way  of  harm  from  shot  from  below 
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The  air  soon  became  thick  with  sulphurous  smoke,  and  when  the  bonfire 
was  a  smoldering  heap  the  darkness  was  most  profound.  Still  the  fight 
went  on,  and  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel  shot,  and  the  bullets  of  sharp- 
shooters, swept  murderously  over  the  decks  as  the  vessels  went 
nearer  the  bluff,  and  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morninor"  after  a  "^"^^V*' 
contest  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  tiring  ceased,  only  the  Hartford 
and  her  consort,  the  Albatross,  had  passed  by.  The  Mississippi  had  run 
aground  abreast  the  central  heaviest  battery,  where  her  commander 
(Melancthon  Smith)  fought  her  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  many  large 
guns  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  abandoned  her  and  set  her  on  fire.  Lightened 
by  the  consumption  of  the  flames,  she  floated  down  the  river  with  her  fine 
armament  of  twenty-one  heavy  guns  and  two  howitzers,  and  was  blown  into 
fragments  several  miles  below  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine.  The  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  badly  bruised,  returned  to  their  anchorage  near  Prophet's 
Island,  and  General  Banks,  whose  force  was  too  light  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Port  Hudson  at  that  time,  whose  garrison  was  reported  to  be  sixteen 
thousand  eftective  men,  returned  to  ^aton  Rouge ;  not,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  abandoning  the  enterprise. 

Banks  now  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  movable  troops  again  into  the 
Louisiana  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Brashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  when,  on  the  10th  of  April,* 
General  Weitzel  crossed  over  to  Berwick  without  opposition,  but 
discovered  that  the  Confederates  were  in  considerable  force  on  his  front, 
under  General  Richard  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
Confederate  leaders.  General  Emory's  division  crossed  on  the  12th,  and  all 
moved  toward  Franklin,  driving  the  foe  before  them  until  he  reached  Fort 
Bisland  and  his  other  works  near  Pattersonville,  where  he  made  a  stand. 
On  the  same  day  Banks  sent  General  Grover  with  his  division,  on  transports 
and  four  gun-boats,'  up  the  Atcha- 
falaya and  Lake  Chestimachee  to 
Irish  Bend,  a  short  distance  from 
Franklin,  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
Confederates,  Avith  the  intention  of 
gaining  their  rear  and  cutting  off"  their 
retreat,  should  they  be  driven  from 
Fort  Bisland.  It  was  a  most  difficult 
landing-place,  and  besides  the  delay 
in  getting  ashore,  Grover  was  com- 
pelled to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack. 
He  repelled  the  assailants,  but  the 
time  consumed  in  the  struggle  en- 
abled Taylor  to  abandon  Fort  Bis- 
land and  escape.  Taylor  burned  seve- 
ral steamboats  at  Franklin  and  fled 
toward  Opelousas,  destroying  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  making  a  stand  at  Vermilion  Bayou.  He  had  been 
followed  rapidly  by  cavalry,  artillery,  and  Weitzel's  brigade,  with  a  part  of 
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'  These  were  the  Calhoun,  Clifton,  Estrelln,  and  Arizona. 
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Emory's  division,  under  Colonel  Ingraliam,  as  a  support.  So  close  was  the 
pursuit,  that  Taylor  could  not  get  five  transports,  laden  with  commissary 
stores  and  ammunition  at  New  Liberia,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  these,  with 
an  incomplete  iron-clad  gun-boat,  Mxre  destroyed. 

Emory  came  up  Avith   Taylor  at  Vermilion    Bayou  on  the  17th.     The 

latter  was  driven  after  a  sharp  contest,  burning  the   bridges  behind  him ; 

and  on  the  20th  Bahks  entered  Opelousas  in  triumph,  and  sent  cavalry  to 

Washington,  six  miles  farther  on.      During  this  retreat  the  Queen  of  the 

West^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was    captured    in  the  Red   River   by    the 

Confederates,'  and  had  come  down  the  Atchafalaya  to  Lake  Chestimachee, 

was  assailed  by  the  National  gun-boats  and  destroyed,  and  her  crew  were 

made  prisoners  of  war.     And  on  the  day  when  Banks  entered 

"^^oft!^*''     Opelousas,"  the  sun-boats,  under  Lieutenant-commanding  A.  P. 

Cooke,  captured  Butte  a  la  Rose,  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men, 

two  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  opened  the  way 

through  the  Atchafolaya  to  the  Red  River,  the  Arizona  passing  through  and 

reaching  Admiral  Farragut  above  Port  Hudson,  on  the  2d  of  May. 

On  the  22d  of  April  Banks  moved  on  from  Opelousas  toward  Alexandria, 
General  William  Dwight,  of  Grover's  division,  with  detachments  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  leading.  Taylor  retreated  before  these  to  Fort  De  Russey. 
That  post  he  also  abandoned  as  Banks  came  rajiidly  on,  and  fled  through 
Alexandria  toward  Shreveport."  Admiral  Porter  had  ascended  the  Red 
River  with  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  and  seized  Alexandria  on  the  6th  of  3Iay, 
and  on  that  evening  the  advance  of  Banks's  column,  under  General  Dwight, 
entered  the  town.  Weitzel  was  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  Taylor  nearly 
to  Grande  Ecore,  beyond  Natchitoches,  when  the  fugitive  force  had  so 
diminished  that  it  was  of  little  account,  and  the  chase  was  abandoned.  The 
most  considerable  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  region  of  Louisiana  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  forces,  and  on  the  7th  of 

MS63.  ]\Xay'' Banks  wrote  oftieially  :  "We  have  destroyed  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy,  and  made  their  reorganization  impossible  by  destroying  or 
removing  the  material.  We  hold  the  key  of  the  position.  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  our  victory  are  two  thousand  prisoners,  two  transports,  and  twenty 
guns  taken,  and  three  gun-boats  and  eight  transports  destroyed."^ 

Banks's  attention  was  now  turned  again  to  the  Mississippi,  for  it  was 
many  weeks  before  General  Taylor  was  able  to  organize  a  respectable  force 
of  Confederates  in  Louisiana.  Banks  had  been  informed  by  Farragut,  while 
be  was  at  Brashear  City,  that  Grant  would  send  him  twenty  thousand  men 
from  his  large  army  near  Vicksburg,  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson, 
with  the  intention  of  then  employing  the  combined  forces  in  the  capture  of 

'  See  pas;e  5S9. 

*  On  the  march  a  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  to  General  Taylor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gene- 
ral Banks.  It  contained  an  cndor  from  the  Governor  for  T.iylor  to  retreat  slowly  to  Alexandria,  and,  if  pressed, 
to  retire  to  Texas.  An  intercepted  letter  showed  that  on  the  day  before  the  advance  of  Banks's  army  from  the 
vicinity  of  Brashear  City,  Taylor  had  intended  to  attack  th.at  post. 

3  At  Opelous.as  Banks  issued  an  order  (M.ay  1st,  1S&3)  announcin;;  his  purpose  of  organizing  ■' a  corps 
d'ann^e"  of  colored  tr<K)ps,  to  be  designated  as  the  "Corps  d'Afrique,"  to  consist,  ultimately,  of  eighteen  regi- 
ments, infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  detail,  for  temporary  or  permanent  duty,  the 
best  officers  of  the  army  for  the  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  that  corps,  with  the  conviction  that 
it  would  render  important  service  to  the  Government.  The  prejudices  and  opinions  of  men,  he  s,aid,  wi're  in  no 
way  invcdved  in  the  transaction,  and  he  signifieantly  inquired.  "  Why  should  not  the  negro  contribute  whatever 
is  in  his  power  for  the  cause  in  which  he  is  as  deeply  interested  as  other  men  ?" 
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the  former  place.  Banks  was  preparing  for  these  movements,  when,  on  tlie 
12th  of  May,  he  received  a  letter  from  Grant,  dated  two  days  before,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  force,  and  had  entered  on  the 
campaign  along  the  line  of  the  Big  Black  River,  which  resulted  so  gloriously. 
He  asked  Banks  to  join  him  in  this  new  movement  against  Vicksburg  ;  but 
the  latter,  wanting  sufficient  transportation  on  the  Red  River,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  New  Orleans  and  the  "  repossessed  "  territory  of  Louisiana  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strong  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  and  the  possible  force  General 
Taylor  might  gather,  declined.  He  sent  General  Dwight  to  Grant  with 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  decision,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  May  he  put  his  army  in  motion  at  Alexandria  for  an  investment  of  Port 
Hudson.  Grant  having  sent  word  back  by  Dwight  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  spare  Banks  five  thousand  men  for  an  effort  to  capture  that  stronghold, 
all  the  transports  at  hand  were  laden  with  troops,  and  the  remainder  were 
marched  to  Simm's  Port.  There  they  crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  and  moved 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  point  opposite  Bayou  Sara,  where 
they  crossed  on  the  night  of  the  2:3d,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Port  Hudson 
from  the  north  on  the  following  day."  At  the  same  time  General 
C.  C.  Auger,  marching  up  from  Baton  Rouge,  invested  it  on  the  ""^^^y-^^ 
south  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Here  we  will  leave  General  Banks  for  a  while,  and  follow  General  Grant 
in  his  campaign  on  the  flank  and  rear 
of  Vicksburg. 

We  left  Grant  late  in  April,  with 
troops,  transports,  and  gun-boats,  be- 
low ^^icksburg,  prepared  to  cross  and 
open  a  new  series  of  operations  against 
that  stronghold.  At  that  time  some 
of  his  cavalry  which  had  been  left  in 
Tennessee  were  encjao-ed  in  a  most 
extensiA'e  and  destructive  raid  throuoh 
Mississippi,  spreading  terror  every- 
where in  the  region  of  its  track.  The 
story  may  be  thus  briefly  told,  though 
in  its  details  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  on  record. 
On  the  1 7th  of  April,  Colonel  Benja- 
min H.  Grierson,  of  the  Sixth  Illinois 
cavalry,  left  La  (Trangc,  Tennessee,  with  his  own  i-egiment,  and  the  Seventh 
Illinois  and  Second  Iowa,  the  latter  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels 
Edward  Prince  and  Edward  Hatch,  marched  southward,  sweeping  i-apidly 
through  Ripley,  New  Albany,  Pontatoc,  Houston,  Clear  Spring,  Starkville, 
and  Louisville,  to  Newton,  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  western  portion  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  behind  all  of  the  Confederate  forces  with  which  Grant  had  to 
contend.  These  horsemen  were  scattered  in  detachments,  as  much  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  striking  the  Confederate  forces  which  had  been  hastily 
gathered  here  and  there  to  oppose  them,  breaking  up  railways  and  bridges, 
severing  telegraph-wires,  wasting  public  property,  and,  as  much  as  ]iossible, 
diminishing  the  means  of  transportation  of  the  Confederates  in  their  efforts 
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to  aid  the  army  at  Vicksburg.  Their  marclios  were  long  and  very  severe 
each  day,  often  through  tangled  swamps,  dark  and  rough  forests,  and  across 
swollen  streams  and  submerged  plains.     At  Newton,  being  below  Jackson, 

they  turned  sharply  to  the  south Avest 
toward  Raleigh,  and  j^ushed  rapidly 
through  that  town  to  Westfield  and 
Hazelhurst.  They  halted  at  Gallatin, 
M'here  they  captured  a  32-pounder  ritied 
Parrott  gun,  with  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  on  the  way  to 
Grand  Gulf  They  pushed  on  to  Union 
Church,  a  little  behind  Xatchez,  Avhere 
the}'  had  a  skirmish,  when,  turning  back, 
they  struck  the  New  Orleans  and  Jack- 
son railway  a  little  north  of  Brookhaven, 
and  proceeded  to  burn  the  station-house, 
cars,  and  bridges  at  the  latter  place. 
Then  they  went  to  Bogue  Chitto  with  a 
similar  result,  and  pressing  southward 
to  Greensburg,  in  Louisiana,  they  march- 
ed rapidly  westward  on  the  Osyka  and  Clinton  road  to  Clinton,  fight- 
ing Confederates  that  lav  in  ambush  at  Amite  River,  and  losins:  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blackburn,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  2d  of  3Iay  was  the  last  day  of  the  great  raid.  They  marched  early, 
burned  a  Confederate  camp  at  Sandy  Creek  Bridge,  and,  a  little  later,  cap- 
tured Colonel  Stewart  and  fortv-two  of  his  cavalry  on  Comite  River.  This 
Avas  the  crowning  act  of  their  expedition,  and  at  noon  on  that 
day"  the  troops  that  remained  with  Grierson,  wearied  and  worn, 
and  their  horses  almost  exhausted,  entered  Baton  Rouge,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plaudits  of  Banks's  troops  stationed  there. 

Grierson  had  sent  back  the  Second  Iowa  and  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  of  other  regiments,  and  with  a  little  less  than  one  thousand 
men  he  made  the  raid,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  In  the  sj^ace 
of  sixteen  days  they  had  ridden  six  hundred  miles  in  a  succession  of  forced 
marches,  often  in  drenching  rain,  and  sometimes  without  rest  for  two  days, 
througli  a  hostile  countrj',  over  ways  most  difficult  to  travel,  fighting  men 
and  destroying  property.  They  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  of 
the  foe,  captured  and  paroled  full  five  liundred,  destroyed  three  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confederates  of  propert}'  valued  at 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Grierson's  loss  was  tAventy-seven  men  and  a 
number  of  horses.  Twenty-five  horses  Avere  droAvned  in  crossinsi:  an  over- 
floAved  swamp,  eight  miles  Avide,  on  the  Okanoxubee  River.  The  smallness 
of  his  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  remarkable,  considering  the  hazards, 
fatigues,  and  privations  they  had  encountered.  Detachments  sent  out  here 
and  there  to  destroy  were  chased  and  attacked  by  some  of  the  thousands 
sent  for  the  purpose  from  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  sometimes  they 
would  be  compelled  to  ride  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  over  blind,  rough,  and  miry 
roads,  in  order  to  regain  the  main  body.  During  the  tAventy-eight  hours 
preceding   their   arrival   at   Baton   Rouge,    the   Avhole   body    had   traveled 
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seventy-six  miles,  engaged  in  four  skirmishes,  and  forded  the  Comite  River, 
in  which  many  of  the  horses  were  compelled  to  swnn.  Grierson's  experience 
caused  him  to  declare  that  the  Confederacy  was  but  "  a  shell,"  and  subse- 
quent events  justified  the  opinion.. 

Grant's  first  movement  toward  the  Big  Black  region  Avas  to  direct  Porter 
to  make  a  naval  attack  on  the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf.     This  was  done  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,"  and  after  a  contest  of  five  hours 
and  a  half  the   lower  batteries  were  silenced.     The  upper  ones 
were  too  high  to  be  nuieh  affected.     The   Confederates  had   field-batteries 
that  were  moved  from  point  to  point,  and  the  sharp-shooters  who  filled  the 

rifle-pits  on  the  hill-sides  were  extremely 
mischievous  to  the  people  on  tlie  gun- 
boats. It  was  evident  that  tlie  post 
could  not  be  taken  ;  so  at  a  little  past 
noon  Grant  ordered  a  cessation  of  the 
battle,  and  directed  Porter  to  run  by 
the  batteries  with  gun-boats  and  trans- 
ports, as  he  had  done  at  Vicksburg  and 
Warrenton,  while  the  army  should 
move  down  to  a  point  opposite  Rod- 
ney, where  it  might  cross  without  much 
opposition.  At  six  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning Porter  again  attacked  the  bat- 
teries, and  under  cover  of  the  fire  all 
the  transports  passed  by  in  good  con- 
dition. Three  of  Porter's  gun-boats 
were  much  injured  in  the  fight  and  in 
the  passage  of  the  batteries,  and  he  lost 
twenty-four  men  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  The  injured  vessels  were  soon  re- 
paired and  made  ready  for  active  service. 

Informed  by  a  negro  that  there  was  a  good 
road  from  Bruinsburg  (half-way  between  Grand 
Gulf  and  Rodney)  to  Port  Gibson  or  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  rear  of  Grand  Gulf,  Grant  decided  to 
cross  at  that  point.  At  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  gun-boats  and  transports  commenced 
ferrying  the  troops.  So  soon  as  tlie  Thirteenth 
corps,  under  McClernand,  was  landed,  it  was 
pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gibson  with  three 
days'  rations,  followed  by  the  Seventeenth  corps  under  McPherson,  which  had 
lately  come  down  from  beautiful  Lake  Providence,'  as  fast  as  it  crossed  the 
river.  The  advance  was  met  by  a  Confederate  force  the  next  morn- 
ing'' at  two  o'clock,  eight  miles  from  Bruinsburg,  where  the  foe  was 
pressed  back,  but  was  not  pursued  until  daylight.    McClernand  then  pushed  on 


grierson's  raid. 


1  The  pictm-o  on  page  G04,  giving  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Providence,  a  little  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  is  from  the  pencil  of  Henri  Lovie.  The  fine  building  in  the  foreground  was  the 
head-quarters  of  General  McPherson  during  the  time  his  troops  were  encannped  on  the  lake.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Sellers. 
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to  the  parting  of  roads,  four  miles  from  Port  Ciibsoii,  each  runniiiG;  alonof  a 
ridsre  with  deei)  hollows  on  each  side.  There  he  was  confronted  bv  a  strong 
force  from  Vieksburg,  under  General  John  Bowen,  witli  troops  advan- 
taGfcouslv  ])osted  on  the  two  roads  and  the  broken  rid<xes  around  them. 

McClernand's  troops  were  divided  for  the  occasion.  On  his  right  were 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Smith,  and  on  his  left  that  of 
General  Osterhaus.     The  former,  superior  in  numbers   pressed  the  foe  on   its 

front  steadily  back  to 
Port  Gibson,  while  the 
latter  was  unable  to 
move  forward  until  he 
was  re-enforced  by  a 
brigade  of  General  Lo- 
gan's division  of  the 
advance  of  McPher- 
8on''s  corps.  Another 
brigade  of  the  same 
division  was  sent  to 
the  help  of  McCler- 
nand,  and  after  a  long 
and  severe  strus-crle  the 
Confederates  were  re- 
pulsed, late  m  the  after- 
noon, with  heavy  loss,  and  pursued  to  Port  Gibson.  Night  coming  on,  the 
Nationals  halted  and  rested  on  their  arms,  expecting  to  i-enew  the  contest  in 
the  morning.  But  the  Confederates  had  fled  across  Bavou  Pierre  during  the 
nio-ht,  burned  the  bridges  over  the  two  forks  of  the  bavou  behind  them,  and 
retreated  toward  Vieksburg.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Port  Gibsox. 

The  bridges  Avere  rebuilt  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  Avas  con- 
tinued. Meanwhile  Porter  was  directed  to  assail  Grand  Gulf  again,  but  on 
approaching  it,  on  the  3d  of  jNIay,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Confederates 
there,  flanked  by  the  Nationals  at  Port  Gibson,  had  joined  Avith  the  defeated 
troops  in  their  flight  toAvard  A^icksburg.  The  Nationals  folloAved  them 
closely  to  Hankinson''s  Ferry,  on  the  Big  Black,  skirmishing  and  taking 
prisoners  on  the  Avay.'  Grant  at  once  made  arrangements  for  a  change  of 
his  base  of  supplies  from  Bruinsburg  to  Grand  Gulf 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman,  Avith  the  Fifteenth  corps,  had  been 
operating  on  the  Yazoo  again.  He  had  been  let\  above  Vieksburg,  Avith  the 
expectation  of  soon  folloAving  McClernand  and  McPherson  down  the  Avest 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  2Sth  of  April  Grant  sent  him  Avord  that  he 
intended  to  attack  Grand  Gulf  the  next  day,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
make  a  feint  simultaneously  on  Haines's  Bluft'.  Sherman  Avas  quick  to  act, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  started  from  Millikcn's 
Bend  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  Avith  Blair's  division,  in  ten  steamers. 
There  he  found  three  iron-clads-  and  several  unarmed  gun-boats,  under  Cap- 


'  The  National  loss  in  tho  Battle  of  Port  Gibson  (called  by  some  the  Battle  of  Thompson's  Hill)  was  MO  men. 
of  whom  l:?0  were  killed  and  the  remainder  wounded.     They  captured  three  guns,  four  fla^s.  and  5S0  prisoners. 
'  Mack  Uawk,  DeKalb,  and  Choctaw. 
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tain  Bi'eese,  in  readiness  to  go  forward.     They  passed  up  tlio  rive?  and  spent 

the   night  at   the   mouth   of  the    Chickasaw  Bayou.     Early   the 

next  morninsr"  thev  went  within  rano-eof  the  batteries  at  Haines's      "^oL' 

Bluff,  and  for  four  hours  the  armored  gun-boats  and  the  Tyler 

assailed  the  fortifications  there.     Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight  until 

toward  evening,  when  Blair's  brigade  was   landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Yazoo,  as  if  to    attack.     The  bombardment  was  resumed  and  kept  up  until 

dark,  when  the  troops  were  quietly  re-embarked.     The  assault  and  menace, 

with   reconnoissances,  were  repeated  the  next  day,  when  Sherman  received 

an  order  from  Grant  to  hasten  with  his  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the 

river  to  Grand  Gulf.     Sherman  kept  up  liis  menaces  until  evening,  when  he 

quietly  withdrew  liis  whole  force  to  Young's  Point,  whence  Blair's  division 

was  sent  to  Milliken's  Bend,   there  to  remain  until  other  troops,  expected 

from   above,   should   arrive.     The    divisions  of  Tuttle   and  Steele   marched 

rapidly  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  Hard  Times,  crossed  the 

river  there,  and  on  the  following  day*  joined  Grant's  troops  at     ^  ^j^    g 

Hankinson's    Ferry,    on    the    Big    Black.     Sherman's    feint    was 

entirely  successful  in  keeping  re-enforcements  from  the  Confederates  at  Port. 

Gibson, 

Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  had  expected  to  send  troops  down  the  river  to 
assist  Banks  in  operations  against  Port  Hudson,  intending,  in  the  meantime, 
to  remain  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  collect  there  ample  supplies  of  every  kind. 
Circumstances  compelled  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  on  the  7th  of  May 
he  moved  his  army  forward  on  two  nearly  parallel  roads  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Big  Black  River.  These  columns  were  led  respectively  by  Generals 
McClernand  and  McPherson,  and  each  was  followed  by  portions  of  Sher- 
man's corps,  which  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose.  The  immediate  desti- 
nation of  the  army  Avas  the  important  railway  that  connects  Vicksburg  with 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  that  capital  itself, 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Yicksburg.  Grant  intended  to  have  McClernand 
and  Sherman  strike  the  railway  between  the  stations  of  Bolton  and  Edwards, 
w'hile  McPherson,  bending  his  course  more  to  the  east,  should  march  rapidly 
upon  Jackson  by  way  of  Raymond  and  Clinton,  destroy  the  railway  and 
telegraph  lines,  seize  the  capital,  commit  the  public  property  there  to  the 
flames,  and  then  push  westward  and  rejoin  the  main  force. 

Very  little  serious  opposition  to  the  Nationals  was  experienced  until  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th  of  May,  when  the  van  of  each  column  was  approaching 
the  railway.  On  the  previous  evening  Grant  had  telegraphed  to  Halleck 
that  he  was  doubtless  on  the  vero-e  of  a  Q-eneral  emjacrement :  that  he  should 
communicate  with  Grand  Gulf  no  more,  imless  it  should  be  necessary  to  send 
a  train  with  a  heavy  escort,  and  that  he  might  not  hear  from  him  again 
in  several  weeks.  He  and  his  army  were  now  committed  to  the  perilous  but 
extremely  important  task  of  capturing  A'icksburg.  That  night  McClernand's 
corps  was  on  and  near  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road,  and  not  far  from  the  Big 
Black  River;  Sherman's,  in  the  center  of  the  forming  line,  and  acconipanied 
by  General' Grant,  Avas  at  and  beyond  Auburn;  and  McPherson's  Avas  eight 
miles  to  the  right,  a  little  in  advance  of  Utica,  in  the  direction  of  Raymond. 

When,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 2th,  the  troops  moved  forAvard,  they 
began  to  encounter  stout  resistance.     The  most   formidable  opposition  was 
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in  front  of  ^McPherson,  who,  two  or  tln-ee  miles  from  Raymond,  the  capital 
of  Hinds  County,  Mississipj)!,  encountered  two  Confederate  brigades  about 
six  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Gregg  and  Walker  (commanded  bv  the 
former),  well  posted  near  Farnden's  Creek,  with  infantry  on  a  range  of  hills, 
in  timber  and  in  ravines,  and  two  batteries  commanding  the  roads  over 
Avhich  the  Nationals  were  approaching.  Logan  Avas  in  the  advance,  and  not 
only  received  the  first  heavy  blow  at  about  ten  o'clock,  but  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  that  ensued.  Brisk  skirmishing  had  besfun  sometime  before 
with  the  advance  cavalry,  under  Captain  Foster  It  speedily  developed  into 
a  severe  though  short  struggle. 

The  Confederates  were  mostly  concealed  in  the  woods,  but  their  fire  was 
soon  drawn  by  Logan's  Second  brigade,'  which  advanced  toward  their  cover- 
ing. Soon  afterward  De  Golyer's  (Eighth  Michigan)  battery  was  ordered" 
forward  to  assist  in  dislodging  the  foe,  when  for  the  first  time  the  latter 
opened  their  batteries.  Finding  it  impossible  to  silence  the  Michigan  guns, 
the  Confederates  dashed  forward  to  capture  them,  when  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  by  two  shells  that  burst  among  their  advancing  troops. 
They  fled  beyond  the  creek  and  rallied. 

McPherson  now  ordered  an  advance  upon  the  new  position  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  movement  was  led  by  General  Dennis's  brigade,  supported 
by  General  Smith's.  A  very  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Twentieth 
Ohio,  Twentieth  Illinois,  and  Twenty-third  Indiana,  lost  heavily.  The  Con- 
federates were  pushed  back  a  little,  yet  they  maintained  an  unbroken  front, 
when  the  Eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Sturgis,  charged  furiously  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  broke  the  line  into  fragments,  and  drove  them  from  the  creek 
in  wild  disorder.  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Raymond.  It  had  lasted  about 
three  hours. 

The  Confederates  rallied  and  retreated  in  fair  order  though  Raymond 
toward  Jackson,  followed  cautiously  by  Logan,  who  occupied  the  town  an 
hour  after  the  fight,'  and  found  there  Jackson  newspapers  of  the  daj^  before, 
announcing,  in  grandiloquent  style,  that  the  "  Yankees  had  been  whipped  at 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  and  were  fiilling  back  to  seek  the  protection 
of  their  gun-boats.^"  During  the  engagement  McPherson  and  Locran  were 
seen  riding  along  the  lines  directing  the  battle,  and  exposed  to  death  every 
moment.     This  conduct  greatly  inspirited  their  troops. 

McClernand  and  Sherman  had  skirmished  pretty  heavily  while  McPher- 
son was  struggling  at  Raymond,  and  when  the  result  of  that  struggle  was 
known  to  Grant,  he  ordered  the  other  corps  to  move  toward  Jackson.  He 
had  learned  that  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  ablest  of  the  Confederate 
leaders,  was  hourly  expected  at  Jackson,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  that  region  in  person.  Perhaps  he  A\'as  already  there. 
"  I  therefore  determined,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  to  make  sure  of  that 
place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  my  rear." 

'  Composed  of  the  Twentieth,  Sixty-eishth  and  Seventy-eiL'litli  Ohio,  and  Thirteenth  Illinois. 

2  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  442,  of  whom  69  were  killed,  341  wounded,  and  32  niissins.  The  loss  of 
the  Confederates  was  823.  of  whom  103  were  killed,  and  "20  were  wminded  and  made  prisoners.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  Eighth  Illinois  and  Seventh  Te.xas,  whieh  faced  each  other  at  Fort  Donelson.  now  had  a  fierce  encoun- 
ter. "The  Eighth  Missouri  (Union)  and  Tenth  Tennessee  (Confederate),  both  Irish  resiraents,  here  met, 
and,"  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  sa\(\,  "exchanged  compliments  with  genuine  Ilibcrnian 
accent." 

'  Correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  May  13,  1S63. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  lotli,"  McPhcrson  pushed  on  to  Clinton,  which  he 
entered  unoi)posed  ;it  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  bes^-an 
tearing  up  the  railway  between  that  town  and  Jackson.     Sher- 
man was  marching  at  the  same  time  on  the  direct  road  from  Raymond  to 
Jackson,  while  McClernand  was  moving  to  a  point  near  Raymond.     That 
nig-ht  was  a  tempestuous  one.     The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  made 
wretched  roads.     But  the  troops  under  Grant  were  never  over- 
come by  mud,  and  early  the  next  morning*  Sherman  and  McPherson  pushed 
on  toward  Jackson. 

McPhcrson  moved  at  five  o'clock,  witli  General  Crocker's  division  (late 
Quinby's)  in  advance.  At  nine  these  encountered  and  drove  in  the  Confed- 
erate pickets,  five  miles  from  Jackson  ;  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  that 
city  they  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Confederate  force,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops,  which  had  arrived  the  previous  even- 
ing, under  General  W.  II.  T.  Walker.  These  were  discovered  by  Crocker 
when  he  irained  the  brow  of  a  <2-entle  hill,  arrancjed  in  battle  order  alomr  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  over  which  the  road  to  Jackson  passed,  and  in  a  shallow 
ravine  at  its  foot.  Their  artillery  was  chiefly  on  their  I'ight,  near  the  road, 
and  between  the  two  armies  were  broad  open  fields. 

Crocker  disposed  his  forces  in  battle  order  while  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
was  falling,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  they  moved  to  the  attack  slowly  and  cau- 
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tiously,  preceded  by  a  line  of  skirmishers.  The  First  Missouri  battery  had 
been  placed  near  a  cotton-gin  in  the  open  field,  and  Crocker  now  tlirew  out 
two  brigades  (Colonel  Sanborn's  and  Colonel  Holmes's)  on  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  supported  by  Colonel  Boomer's.  His  skirmishers  were  soon  met  by 
such  volleys  from  the  infantry  in  tlie  hollow,  that  they  were  recalled. 
Crocker  saw  that  the  foe  in  that  hollow  as  well  as  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
must  be  dislodged,  or  the  National  troops  must  retire  ;  so  he  ordered  a 
charge  by  his  whole  line,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.     Instantly 

•  This  is  a  view  on  tho  prinripiil  bfittlo-CTound  near  Jackson,  fls  it  appeared  when  the  writer  slvctchcd  it, 
late  in  April,  1S66.  It  was  tal^en  frmii  the  open  field  over  which  Crocker's  troops  advanced  to  the  charge.  In 
the  middle  jrround  traversed  by  a  fence  is  seen  the  ravine  out  of  which  the  Confederates  were  driven,  and  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  they  broke  and  fled,  are  seen  the  chimneys  of  the  ruined  mansion  of  0.  P  Wright,  on 
■whose  farm  the  battle  was  fought.  The  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  where  the  road  passes  over,  is  the  place 
where  the  Confederate  cannon  were  planted. 
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the  troops  moved  steadily  forward  with,  banners  flying,  unchecked  by  heavy 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  pushed  the  Confederates  out  of  the  ravine,  and  up 
the  slopes  to  the  crest  where  their  artillery  was  planted.  Still  onvrard 
Crocker  pressed,  when  the  astonished  Confederates  broke  and  fled  toward 
the  city,  closely  chased  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  earthworks  which  formed 
the  inner  defenses  of  Jackson.  There  the  batteries  of  ^Ic^Iurray  and  Dillon 
poured  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  swarming  Confederates,  and 
under  its  cover  the  Nationals  were  halted  and  re-formed,  Avith  the  intention 
of  immediately  assailini;  the  works.  But  there  was  no  occasion.  Thev 
wei'e  empty.  The  garrison  had  fled.  Sherman  had  come  up  and  shelled 
them  out  of  their  works  at  another  point,  and  now  troops  and  civil  officers 
and  leading  secessionists  had  evacuated  the  city  and  fled  northward,  the 
Governor  carrying  away  as  many  State  papers  as  possible,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  bearing  away  the  public  funds.  McPherson  and  Sherman  entci-ed 
Jackson  in  triumph,  finding  there  seventeen  cannon  which  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned  ;  and  standing  around  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  which 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  were  tents  enough  to  shelter  an  entire  division. 
They  found  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  in  flames. 

So  ended  The  Battle  of  Jacksox,  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the 
unfurling  of  the  National  flag  over  the  State  House  of  Mississippi  by  the 
Fifty-ninth  Indiana.  General  Grant  entered  the  town  that  night,  and  learned 
that  General  Johnston  had  arrived,  taken  command  of  the  Department,  and 
ordered  Pemberton  to  move  out  immediately  from  Yicksburg,  cross  the  Big 
Black  River,  and  foil  upon  the  National  rear.  The  reason  of  the  flight  of 
the  troops  northward  from  Jackson  now  seemed  j^lain.  No  doubt  Johnston 
intended  to  have  them  form  a  junction  with  Pemberton,  and  crush  Grant 
by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  Grant  perceived  the  menacing  peril, 
and  instantly  took  measures  for  striking  Pei»berton  before  such  junction 
should  be  eflfected.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  orders  for  a  concentration  of 
his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Edwards's  Station,  which  was  about  two  miles 

from    the    railway    bridge    over  the 
Big  Black  River.     McPherson  was 
directed  to  retrace  his  stejjs  to  Clin- 
ton  the    next    morning," 
and    McClernand's    scat- 
tered   divisions'  were  or- 
dered     to      march      simultaneously 
toward  Bolton's  Station  and  concen- 


trate, while  Sherman  Avas  directed 
to  remain  in  Jackson  only  long 
enough  to  cause  a  thorough  destruc- 
tion of  the  railways,  military  facto- 
ries, arsenal,  bridges,  a  large  cotton 
factory,  stores,  and  other  public 
property,  and  then  to  rejoin  the  main 
army. 


"  Mav   15, 
1>(>3. 


,,, W/\ 


JOHN    C.    rr.XIBKRTON. 


'  One  division  of  McClcrnand's  troops  was  then  in  Clinton,  another  at  Mississippi  Sprinss.  a  thiifl  at  Ray- 
mond, and  a  fourth,  witli  lUair's  division  of  Sherman's  corps,  with  a  wagon  train  between  Kaymoud  and  L  tica. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  General  Grant  was  pretty  accurately 
informed,  by  two  persons  Avho  had  been  employed  on  the  railway,  and  who 
had  come  through  Pemberton's  lines,  of  the  position,  strength,  and  intentions 
of  that  commander,  Avho  had  been  for  two  or  three  days  near  Edwards's 
Station.  They  informed  him  that  Pemberton's  force  was  about  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  composed  of  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  he  was  moving  forward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
Xational  reai*.  This  Avas  confirmatory  of-  information  already  received,  and 
Grant  resolved  to  strike  first.  Blair  was  ordered  to  push  forward  with  his 
division  toward  Edwards's  Station,  and  ]\IcClernand  and  Osterhaus  were 
directed  to  follow  immediately,  Avhile  JNIcPherson  was  ordered  to  keep  up 
communication  with  McClernand  on  another  road.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
miscarriage.  Grant  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  of  his  staff",  to  McCler- 
nand, to  explain  the  situation,  and  urge  hini  to  move  promptly.  Then  the 
Commander-in-Chief  hastened  to  the  front,  to  have  a  personal  direction  of 
the  movements  there. 

Pembcrton,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  tardj-  and  timid  leader, 
had  advanced  a  few  miles  eastward  from  liis  fortifications  near  Edwards's 
Station.     On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Jackson,*"  he  had  received  a 
dispatch  from  Johnston  at  that  place,  "suggesting,  not    order-     "^'^^^3'^' 
ing,"  he  afterward   said,   a  combined  attack   on  McPherson   at 
Clinton,  when  Pemberton  called  a  council,  and,  pursuant  to  its  decision,  pre- 
pared  to  attack  the   next   morning,    quite  unconscious  that   his  chief  had 
already  been  made  a  fugitive  by  the  very  troops  he  was  about  to  fall  upon. 

A  branch  of  Baker's  Creek  was  so  SAVollen  by  tlie  rains  that  lie  was 
delayed  until  the 
afternoon,  when  he 
advanced  four  or 
five  miles  to  a  strong 
position  on  broken 
ground,  near  the 
railway,  and  not  far 
from  Baker's  Creek, 
known  as  the  Cham- 
pion Hills,  where  he 
received  a  note  from 
Johnston  directing 
him  to  move  north- 
ward, so  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  that 
officer's  shattered 
forces.  Pemberton 
at  once  sent  his 
trains  bijck  to  the 
Big  Black,  and  was 
about  to  follow  with  his  troops,  when  he  found  Grant  close  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  compelled  to  remain  and  fight.  He  was  posted  across  the  main  Vicks- 
burg  dirt  road  tliat  led  to  Edwards's  Station,  Avith  a  high  undulating  hill  on 
the  left,  crowned  with  a  dense  forest.  General  W.  W.  Loring  commanded  * 
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his  right.  General  John  Bowen,  avIio  had  been  driven  from  I'ort  Gibson, 
led  his  eenter,  and  General  Carter  L.  Stevenson  commanded  liis  left.  To 
reach  Pemberton's  line  from  the  road  the  Nationals  had  to  cross  two  open 
fields,  and  ascend  a  steep  slojie  dotted  with  stumps  of  trees,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  foe  in  thick  Avoods. 

General  Ilovey's  division  held  the  advance  in  front  of  Pemberton,  and 
when  Grant  arrived"  his  skirmisliers  were  close  to  the  jiickets  of 
"'^iTcs^'  his  foe,  and  his  troops  were  coming  rapidly  into  line.  McPher- 
son's  corps  (excepting  Ransom's  brigade),  which  soon  came  np, 
was  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  threatened  Pcmberton's  rear. 
There  were  promises  of  immediate  success  in  case  of  a  strife,  but  Grant, 
unwilling  to  risk  a  battle  without  evidently  sufficient  numbers  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, forbade  an  attack  until  McClernand's  corps  should  be  near.  That  coqjs  ""• 
was  advancing  from  Bolton's  Station,  and  Grant  sent  an  urgent  messenger 
for  its  conmiander  to  hasten  forward.  Then  he  listened  anxiously,  but  in 
A'ain,  for  McClernand's  guns.  lie  knew  the  belligerents  were  too  close 
together  to  allow  much  delay.  At  length  firing  commenced,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  a  battle  had  fairly  begun.  Ilovey's  division,  composed  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  troops,  was  bearing  the  brunt.  Ilis  first 
brigade,  mostly  Indiana  troops,  under  General  McGinnis,  opened  the  battle 
gallantly.  The  Confederates  brought  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each  to 
bear  upon  them  from  a  ridge.  One  of  these  was  charged  upon  and  captured 
by  the  Eleventh  Indiana'  and  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  by  the 
Forty-sixth  Indiana.  But  after  a  severe  struggle  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
against  constantly  increasing  numbers  (for  Pemberton  massed  his  troops  on 
his  right  so  as  to  crush  and  turn  Grant's  left),  Ilovey's  infantry  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  half  a  mile,  to  the  position  of  his  artillery,  leaving  behind 
them  tlie  captured  guns.  There  Ilovey  was  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of 
Crocker's  (late  Quinby's)  division,  when  he  re-formed,,  and,  massing  his 
artillery,  Avliich  Avas  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dillon's  Wisconsin  bat- 
tery, he  renewed  the  figlit  with  great  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  (its  second  bri- 
gade, under  General  M.  T).  Legget,  forming  on  the  right  of  Ilovey)  had  fallen 
upon  Stevenson,  on  Pemberton's  left.  Seeing  this,  Pemberton  sent  two  of 
Bowen's  brigades  to  assist  Stevenson,  and  orderetl  General  Loring  to  ioiu 
Bowen  and  the  remainder  of  his  division,  in  further  attempts  to  crush  and 
turn  Grant's  left.  Loring  refused  obedience,  and  seemed'  like  a  man 
demented.  The  battle  went  on  witliout  him,  with  varied  fortunes,  luitil  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Stevenson's  line,  which  had  fought  most  gallantly, 
began  to  bend  under  Logan's  severe  jjressure,  and  at  five  o'clock  broke  and 
fell  back  in  confusion.  MeauM'hile  the  divisions  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr,  of 
McClernand's  corps,  had  come  up,  but  did  not  engage  very  severely  in  tlie 
battle. 

With  tliat  demolition  of  Pemberton's  left,  the  Confederates^  became 
so  confused  and  disheartened  that  nothing  better  seemed  left  for  them 
than  flight.     Loring,  with  his  troops  sharing  the  panic  of  their  leader,  had 

'  This  \va:i  the  fiimoiis  ri'^iincnt  of  Zouaves,  first  or^anizcil  Sv  Colonel  (:ifterwanl  Major-Gencr.-i;)  Lewis 
Walla'.->-.     See  [)ai:e  517,  voiiiine  I. 
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already  moved  from  the  field,  leaving  his  artillery  behind,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  men  as  prisoners,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Johnston's  camp  at 
Canton.  Seeing  this,  Pcmberton  ordered  his  wdiole  army  to  retreat  toward 
the  Big  Black,  Avhen  Grant,  who  had  been  on  the  field  directing  his  troops 
in  battle,  ordered  the  fresh  brigades  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr  to  follow  with 
all  speed  to  that  river,  and  to  cross  it  if  possible.  In  his  flight,  and  in  this 
instant  pursuit,  Pemberton  lost  many  of  his  troops  made  prisoners.  Thus 
ended  The  Battle  of  Champiox  Hills,  or  Baker's  Creek,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  it  having  been  fought  near  that  stream.  It  was  "  fought  mainly," 
Grant  said  in  his  report,  "by  General  Hovey's  division  of  McClernand's 
corps,  and  Generals  Logan  and  Quinby's  divisions  (the  latter  commanded  bv 
General  M.  M.  Crocker)  of  McPlierson's  corps.'" 

The  Confederates  were  jnirsued  until  after  dark  that  night,  with  a  loss  of 
some  men,  and  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  provisions  and  ordnance  stores 
captured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  similar  and  other  stores  which  thev  them- 
selves burned.  McClernand  accompanied  the  pursuing  party,  with  whom 
he  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  hill  overlooking  Edwards's  Station,  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Big  Black.  Early  the  following 
morning — a  beautiful  Sabl)ath  morning  in  May" — the  pursuit  was 
resumed,  but  not  continued  long,  for  it  was  found  that  the  Con-  "^'"^^  '• 
federates  were  well  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Black  at  the 
railway  bridge,  and  were  strongly  fortified.  On  the  bottom,  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  they  had  a  line  of  well-armed  Avorks,  in  front  of  which, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  was  a  bayou  that  formed  an  efticient  ditch, 
with  a  line  of  rifle-pits  behind  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
bank  was  steep  and  covered  Avith  works,  well  armed  with  heavy  guns  ;  and 
back  of  these,  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  forest.  Behind  the  defenses  on  tiie 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  pursuers,  were  the 
brigades  of  Green,  Yillepigue,  and  Cockrell.  Just  above  the  railway  bridge, 
Pemberton  had  constructed  a  passage-way  for  troops,  composed  ot'  steamboat 
hulks. 

General  Carr's  division  occupied  the  extreme  advance  of  the  pursuing 
columns.  A  heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  his 
division,  were  deployed  in  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  while  Oster- 
haus's  division  was  similarly  posted  on  the  left  of  it.  Very  soon  Carr's  skii-- 
mishers  were  hotly  ensraged  with  those  of  the  foe,  which  had  come  out  to 
meet  them,  and  speedily  a  severe  battle  was  raging  between  the  two  armies 
in  the  thick  forest.  This  continued  for  about  three  hours,  when  General 
Lawler,  commanding  Carr's  extreme  right,  discovered  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  charge.     lie  gave  the  order,  and  right  gallantly  his  brigade,  comjxised 

'  The  National  loss  in  the  b.nttle,  as  rcportccl  by  Grant,  was  2.457,  of  whom  4'2G  were  killed,  1.842  wimndeil. 
and  1S9  missinar.  Hovey's  division  alone  lost  1,202,  or  one-third  of  its  entire  number.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
unknown,  as  no  official  account  was  given.  It  was  estimated  in  killed  and  wounded  as  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  National  forces,  besides  almost  2,000  prisoners,  IS  guns,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  sni.all  arms.  Anions 
their  killed  was  General  Loyd  Tighlman,  who  was  captured  at  Fort  Henry  the  ])revious  year.  He  was  killed 
by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Chicac-o  Mercantile  batter.v.  Indiana  was  more  larirely  represented  in  the 
desperate  b.attle  of  Champion  Hills  than  any  other  State. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  was  called  the  "  Alethodist  reL'imcnt,"  its  principal  officers  and  a  lar^e  portinn  of 
its  men  being  of  that  denomination.  They  fouirht  most  prallantly.  and  at  evening',  after  the  battle  was  over, 
they  held  a  religious  meeting,  and  made  tlic  hills  resound  with  the  grand  air  and  stirring  words  of '■  Old 
Hundred." 
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of  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  Iowa,  and  Eleventh 
Wisconsin,  sprang  forward  with  cheers,  and  drove  the  foe  to  his  intrench- 
ments ;  not,  however,  without  suttering  fearfidly  from  an  enfihiding  fire  from 
a  curtain  of  the  Confederate  breast-works,  Avhich  prostrated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  number.  Undismayed,  they  waded  the  bayou,  pressed  for- 
ward, deUvered  and  received  heavy  volleys  of  bullets,  and  rushed  upon  the ' 
foe  Avith  fixed  bayonets  before  the  latter  had  time  to  reload.  Meanwhile 
many  of  the  Confederates  within  the  intrenchments  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  communicated  to  the  troops  there  their  own  irrepressible  panic. 


THE    PASSAGE   OF   THE    BIO    BLACK    RIVER.' 


They  expected  the  Nationals  would  immediately  cross  the  river  and  assail 
them,  and  so  they  burned  the  two  bridges,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  com- 
ri^des  who  Avere  yet  fighting,  and  fled  pell-mell  toward  the  safer  region'  of 
the  defenses  around  Yicksburg,  making  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  pale  Avith 
affright,  and  forebodings  of  the  greatest  calamities  impending.  Pemberton 
and  his  staff,  it  is  said,  tried  to  prevent  the  incendiarism  and  stop  the  flight, 
but  in  vain.  The  assailed  garrison,  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  Avere  cap- 
tured, Avith  seventeen  guns  (a  part  of  them  taken  from  Grant  the  day  before), 
several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores, 
and  losing,  besides,  tAventy  killed  and  tAvo  hundred  and  foity-tAvo  Avounded. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  of  the  Bio  Black  Ria^er,  in  Avhich  Osterhaus  Avas 
Avounded,  Avhen  his  command  devolved  temporarily  upon  Brigadier-General 
A.  L.  Lee. 

McClernand  could  not  immediately  follow  the  fugitives  toAvard  Yicks- 
burg. Their  retreat  Avas  covered  by  the  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  on  the 
high  western  bank  of  the  river,  Avho  for  hours  kept  the  Nationals  from  con- 
structing floating  bridges.  Grant's  only  pontoon  train  Avas  Avith  Sherman, 
Avho,  under  his  chief's  orders,  and  Avhile  the  events  Ave  have  just  been  consid- 
ering Avei-e  occurring,  had  been  making  his  Avay  from  Jackson  to  liridgeport, 
on  the  Biij  Black,  a  fcAv  miles  above  the  raihvaA^  bridge.     lie  arrived  there 


'  This  was  the  appoiiraneo  at  the  passajre  of  the  railway  travel  between  .Taeksnn  ami  A'icksbnrff,  over  the 
Big  Black  River,  as  it  ai>peareil  to  the  writer  when  he  made  the  sV;etch,  in  April,  ISGG.  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  stream,  while  on  his  way  from  A'icksbnrg  to  Jaokson.  The  jiassengers  liad  crossed  the  river  on  the  ponlo(i:i 
bridge  seen  in  the  sketch,  and  while  waiting  for  the  cars  to  start  the  drawing  was  m.iile.  On  the  left  are  sei  n 
the  piers  of  the  railroad  bridge  destroyed  by  the  Confederates,  and  beyond  the  stream  are  the  high  banks,  witb 
the  forest  near,  on  which  the  Confederate  batteries  were  planted. 
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during  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  stream  in  the 
morning.  The  Confederates  at  the  railway  bridge,  finding  themselves 
flanked,  fled  to  Vicksburs:.  Then  McClernand's  men  constructed  a  floatinsj 
bridge  there  and  just  above,  over  which  his  and  McPherson's  corps  crossed 
the  next  mornins:  at  about  ei^ht  o'clock.  Sherman  crossed  at  the  same 
hour,"  and  all  pressed  on  over  the  Avooded  and  broken  country 
toward  Yicksburg.  Three  miles  and  a  half  frona  that  city  Sher- 
man turned  to  the  right  and  took  possession  of  the  Walnut  Hills, 
near  the  Chickasaw  Bayou,'  without  opposition,  and  cutting  off  the  Confed- 
erates at  Haines's  Bluft*.  McPherson  followed  Sherman's  track  some  distance 
to  the  point  where  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  halted,  Avhile  McClernand, 
advancins:  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  direct  hio-h- 
way  from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg,  bent  his  course  a  little  to  the  left,  and  took 
position  at  Mount  Albans,  so  as  to  cover  the  reads  leading  out  of  Vicksburg 
on  the  southeast.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  Grant's  army, 
which  for  more  than  a  fortnight  had  subsisted  ofl'the  country  in  which  it  Avas 
moving,  completely  invested  Yicksburg  on  the  land  side,  and,  by  a  success- 
ful movement  of  Admiral  Porter,  his  base  of  supplies  was  changed  from 
Grand  Gulf  to  the  Yazoo. 

Let  us  see  what  Porter  did.  On  the  mornins:  of  the  1 6th*  he 
went  to  the  Yazoo.  He  left  several  of  his  iron-clad  steamers 
below  Yicksburg,  while  others  in  the  Yazoo  were  ready  for  co-operation  with 
Grant.  When  on  the  18th  he  heard  the  booming  of  guns  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  he  knew  that  the  army  was  approaching,  and  very  soon  he  saw  through 
his  glass  National  troops  on  the  Walnut  Hills.  These  were  Sherman's  men. 
Porter  immediately  sent  Lieutenant-Commander  Breese  up  the  Yazoo  with 
the  De  Kalb,  Choctaw,  Homeo,  and  Forest  Hose,  to  open  comnuuiieation 
with  the  army,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  De 
Kalh  then  pushed  on  toward  Haines's 
Blufl",  which  the  Confederates  had  al- 
ready commenced  to  evaciiate.  The 
latter  fled  precipitately,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them,  such  as  stores,  am- 
munition, gun-carriages,  and  an  admira- 
bly constructed  camp.  All  these  Porter 
destroyed,  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
Lieutenant  W^alker,  Avith  five  gun-boats, 
to  Yazoo  City.  AYalker  found  the  navy, 
yard  and  A'essels  in  flames,  and  the 
citizens  ready  to  surrender  the  toAvn, 
with  fifteen  hundred  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  Other  public  prop- 
erty Avhich  the  Confederates  had  not  destroyed  Walker  burned,''  and  then 

1  See  map  on  paseoTS. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  fine  resiflence  of  C.  A.  Manlove,  on  Cherry  Street,  Vicksburg,  when  the  writer 
sketched  it,  in  1S66.  which  was  occupied  by  General  Peniberton  as  his  head-quarters  during  the  siege  of  A'icks- 
burg.     It  is  a  brick  builcling,  stuccoed,  with  a  pleasant  garden  in  front  of  it. 

3  Among  the  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  Yazoo  City  was  the  Republic,  a  ram  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
length  and  seventy-five  in  width.  Also  another  called  the  Mobile,  which  was  ready  for  plating.  The  navy- 
yard  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  and  workshops,  and  such  as  were  not  on  fire  when  he  arrived.  Walker 
committed  to  the  flames. 
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returned  witlioiit  opposition,  excepting  by  some  ambushed  riflemen  and  a 
battery  at  Liverpool  Landing,  where  lie  was  fired  upon,  and  lost  one  killed 
and  eight  wounded.  Before  Walker's  return  Porter  had  forwarded  to  Grant's 
army  much  needed  supplies. 

Now,  with  notliing  to  fear  on  rear  or  flank,  excepting  the  troops  under 
General  Johnston,  beyond  the  Big  Black,  Grant  closely  invested  Vicksburg, 
and  commenced  the  siege  proper,  with  Sherman  occupying  the  right  of  his 
line,  JMcPherson  the  center,  and  McClernand  the  left.  Pembertou  had 
reorganized  his  shattered  army  Avithin  his  defenses,  with  General  Martin  L. 
Smith  on  his  left.  General  Forney  in  the  center.  General  Stevenson  on  the 
right,  and  General  Bowen  in  reserve.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  John- 
ston, written  on  the  17th,  saying: — "  If  Haines's  Blufi"  be  untenable,  Vicks- 
burg is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held If  it  be  not  too  late, 

evacuate  Vicksburg  and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast." 

It  Avas  indeed  "  too  late,"  and  Pembertou,  perplexed  by  conflicting  orders 
from  Genei-al  Johnston  and  Jefierson  Davis,'  was  compelled  to  remain  and 
see  the  commencement  of  a  close  siege  of  his  position,  when  hc^  had  only 
sixty  days'  rations  for  his  troops. 

>  Davis  appears  to  have  been  exceedinsrly  anxious  to  keep  the  horrors  of  war/rom  his  own  State,  withont 
regard  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  He  had  sent  Johnston  to  Tennessee  in  November  previous,  with  full  powers 
to  control  the  armies  under  Bragg,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  Pemberton.  and  yet  he  was  continually  interfering  with 
his  plans  of  campaign,  and  making  every  thing  bend  to  the  defense  of  his  own  State  of  Mississippi.  When 
Bragg,  menaced  by  Kosecrans  in  December,  needed  strengthening,  he  ordered  Stevenson's  brigade  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  be  detached  from  Bragg's  command,  and  sent,  without  sufficient  transportation,  six  hundred 
miles,  to  re-enforce  Pemberton.  Johnston  had  earne.stly  protested  against  the  measure,  but  in  vain,  and  Davis, 
stimulated  by  his  inordinate  conceit,  and  reveling  in  power,  treated  Johnston's  opinions  aluKist  with  contempt. 
And  now,  when  Johnston  was  more  intent  upon  saving  I'einbenon's  army  tlian  Vicksburg  or  Port  Hudson,  and 
directed  him  to  unite  his  forces  and  beat  Grant,  saying,  "  Success  will  win  back  all  you  will  abandon  to  gain  it," 
Davis,  without  Johnston's  knowledge,  telegraphed  to  Pemberton  (May  7,  1S63)  to  hold  both  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson.  It  was  this  order  that  made  Pemberton  so  weak  that  he  could  not  avoid  being  finally  shut  up  in 
Vicksburg  by  Grant. 
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,^  N  immediate  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg 
A  seemed  to  Grant  an  imperative  necessity.  His  aiiny 
was  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  jiost  so  abso- 
lutely as  to  make  a  sortie  by  Pemberton,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  his  forces  with  Johnston,  in 
Grant's  rear,  an  impossibility.  He  was  holding  a  line 
almost  twenty  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Yazoo  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Warrenton,  and  so  thin  on  its 
extreme  left  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of  pickets.  Johnston  was  at  Canton,  receiving  re-enforcements  from 
Bragg's  army,  in  Tennessee,  for  his  five  thousand  troops  with  whom  he  fled 
from  Jackson.'  He  was  making  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  collect  a  force 
sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  falling  upon  Grant's  rear,  and  endeavoring  to 
compel  him  to  raise  the  siege.  That  danger  was  imminent,  and  there  seemed 
but  one  way  to  avert  it, 
and  that  was  by  a  speedy 
capture  of  the  post  and 
garrison.  If  Grant  could 
possess  himself  of  Vicks- 
burg immediately,  he 
might  turn  upon  John- 
ston and  drive  him  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and,  holding  all  of  the 
railroads,  and  practical 
military  highways,  eifect- 
ually  secure  to  the  Na- 
tionals all  territory  west 
of  the  Tombigbee  River, 
thereby  savin'g  the  Go\'- 
ernment  the  sending  of 
re-enforcements  to  him 
which  were  so  much 
needed     elsewhere.       In 
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view  oi  impending  dan- 
ger, and  of  the  importance  of  the  immediate  capture  of  Vicksl)urg,  and  with 
the  belief  that  in  the  then  demoralized  state  of  Pemberton's  army,  because 


1  See  page  60S. 
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of  recent  reverses,  the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  Grant  resolved 
to  attempt  it.  His  troops  Avere  impatient  to  possess  the  object  of  their  toils 
for  months,  and  he  Avas  satisfied  that,  if  an  immediate  assault  should  end  in 
lailure,  they  would  work  better  in  the  trenches  Avhile  pi-osecuting  a  regular 
siege,  than  they  would  do  if  denied  an  opportunity  to  capture  the  post  by 
direct  assault.  Grant  therefore  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  works  on 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  his  troops  before  thein,  Avhich  had  occurred  on 
the  anniversary  of  Farragut's  advent  there  the  year  before.  He  made  his 
liead-quarters  in  his  tent,  pitched  in  a  canebrake  near  an  immense  tree,  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  on  the  farm  of  E.  B.  Willis,  about  three  miles  northeast 
from  Vicksburg,  and  there  he  issued  his  orders  for  assault. 

Grant  ordered  the  attack  to  be  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  lOth."     It  Avas  begun  by  Sherman's  corps,  Avhich  Avas 
nearest  the  Avorks  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  city,  Avhich  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  old  Jackson  road,  the  one  on  the  right,  in  approaching 

the  toAvn,  known  as 
Fort  Hill,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  as  Fort  Beau- 
regard. The  attack 
Avas  directed  upon  the 
former.  Blair's  divi- 
sion took  the  lead,  fol- 
loAved  by  Tuttle's  as  a 
su])port.  As  it  moved, 
it  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  road.  The  ground 
Avas  verv  rough,  and 
Avas  cleft  by  deep 
chasms,  in  Avhich  were 
trees  standing  and 
trees  felled  ;  and  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  works  Avas  such  a  tangle  of  hills  and 
obstacles  that  the  approach  Avas  excessively  difiicult  and  perilous. 

There  had  been  artillery  skirmishing  and  sharp-shooting  all  the  morning : 
noAv  there  Avas  to  be  close  Avork.  Both  parties  Avere  nerved  for  the  task. 
Steadily  Blair's  regiments  moved  on,  and  their  first  bloAv  Avas  given  to  Gene- 
ral Schoup's  Louisiana  brigade,  Avhich  struck  back  poAverfuUy  and  manfully. 
^4fter  a  slight  recoil,  Blair's  troops  moved  on  across  the  ditch  to  the  exterior 
slope  of  the  Avorks,  Avhere  the  Thirteenth  llegulars,  of  General  Giles  Smith's 
brigade,  planted  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  but  at  the  cost  of  seventy-seven  of 
its  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  men,  its  leader.  Captain  Washington,  being  among 
the  lataTly  wounded.  The  Eighty-third  Indiana  and  One  Hundred  and 
TAventy-seventh  Illinois  also  gallantly  gained  the  slope,  but  all  Avere  unable 


grant's  head-quakters  at  vicksburg." 


1  This  is  a  view  of  the  pl.ice  of  Grant's  head-quarters,  as  it  appeared  wlien  the  writer  sketched  it;  on  the  10th 
of  Al>ril.  1S66.  He  wasaeci.inpanied  to  the  spot  by  OapUiin  White,  of  General  T.  J.  Wooti's  stuff,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  General  Legget  during  the  siege,  and  was  very  often  at  head-quarters.  There  they  found  tlie  insii 
later  of  Grant's  telegraph,  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  sapling  between  the  larse  tree  and  the  tent  The  )iosition 
and  form  of  Grant's  tent  and  its  veranda,  composed  of  a  ru<ie  frame-worl^  covered  with  cane-leaves,  were  civen 
to  the  writer  by  Captain  White,  and  a  delineation  of  it.  which  he  pronounced  correct,  was  added  to  the  sketch, 
and  so  restores  the  appearance  of  the  head-quarters  at  the  time  of  the  siege. 
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to  enter,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  resistance.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  exposed  to  destruction  in  detail,  Sherman  recalled  them  at  dark  to 
places  of  safety  behind  the  hills,  and  the  assault  was  abandoned.  The  other 
corps  succeeded  in  getting  into  good  positions  nearer  the  Confederate  works 
while  this  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  right,  but  did  not  participate  much 
in  the  contest  of  the  day. 

Two  days  succeeding  this  attack  were  occupied  in  heavy  skirmishing,  in 
bringing  up  from  the  Yazoo  and  distributing  supplies *to  the  army,  making 
roads,  planting  cannon,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  another  assault.  Grant 
informed  Admiral  Porter  of  his  intentions,  and  reciuested  him  to 

1       1  •  ,  •  /•  -i  -1^1  aMay,  1S63. 

engage  the  batteries  on  the  river  iront,  on  tlie  nigiit  oi  the  21st,'' 
as  a  diversion,  as  he  intended  to  storm  their  works  on  the  land  side  with  his 
entire  army  the  following  morning.  Porter  opened  fire  accordingly,  and  all 
night  long  he  kept  six  mortars  playing  upon  the  town  and  the  works,  and 
sent  the  Benton,  Mound  City,  and  Carondelet  to  shell  the  water  batteries 
and  other  places  where  troops  might  be  resting.  It  was  a  fearful  night  in 
Vicksburg,  but  the  next  day  Avas  more  fearful  still.  It  dawned  gloriously. 
The  sky  was  unclouded,  and  the  troops  and  citizens  within  the  circum- 
vallating  lines  of  the  Confederates  were  so  encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
assault  on  the  19th,  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  garrison  could  hold  out 
until  succor  should  arrive. 

Grant  ordered  an  assault  by  his  whole  line  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  That  there  might  be  perfect  concert  of  action,  the  corj)s  com- 
manders set  their  watches  by  his,  and  at  a  proper  time  the  chief  took  position 
near  McPherson's  front,  where  he  might  overlook  much  of  the  field  of  strife. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  storming  columns  all  moved  forward,  while  Por- 
ter's mortars  and  the  cannon  of  his  gun-boats  were  pelting  the  batteries  and 
the  city  furiously  with  shot  and  shell,  and  receiving  in  return  many  a  crush- 
ing reply  from  the  mouths  of  "  Whistling  Dick,"  on  the  main  fort,'  and  other 
heavy  guns. 

As  on  the  19th,  so  now,  Blair's  division  formed  the  advance  of  Sherman's 
column,  its  van  being  the  brigade  of  General  Hugh  S.  Ewing,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Ohio,  with  those  of  Giles  Smith  and  T.  Kilby  Smith  following  in  support. 
In  the  advance  sharp-shooters  were  actively  skirmishing,  and  with  them  was 
a  small  party  carrying  materials  for  bridging  the  ditches.  At  the  same  time 
five  batteries  (Wood's,  Barrett's,  Waterhouse's,  Spoor's,  and  Hart's)  were 
concentrating  their  fire  upon  Fort  Hill,  or  the  northeast  bastion  of  the  ^works 
at  the  designated^point  of  attack. 

Onward  the  van  moved,  with  no  signs  of  a  foe  on  their  front  until  they*— | 
reached  the  salient  of  the  bastion,  and  were  near  the  sally-port,  when  there /^ 
s]3rang  up  before  them  on  the  parapet,  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  two 
rows  of  sharp-shooters,  whose  terrible  volleys  swept  down  the  first  4ine  near 
them  in  an  instant.  The  rear  of  the  column  then  attempted  to  push  on,  but 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Bending  their  course  a  little  to  the  right, 
Ewing's  braves  crossed  the  ditch  on  the  left  face  of  the  bastion,  and,  climbing 
the  slope,  planted  the  National  flag  near  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  there 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  sharp-shooters  on  their  flank,  in  holes  wldch 


•  See  note  2,  i)age  5S4. 
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they  burrowed  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile  Giles  Smith'« 
brigade  liad  taken  a  ]>osition  where  it  seriouslj''  menaced  the  parapet  at 
another  point,  and  that  of  T.  Kilhy  Smith,  di'ph)yed  on  an  off  slope  of  the 
spur  of  a  hill,  assisted  Ewing  in  keeping  the  Confederates  quiet  within  the 
works  by  firing  at  every  head  seen  above  the  parapet.  The  storming  party 
held  their  ground  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  but  when,  finally,  the  brigades 
of  Giles  Smith,  in  connection  witli  that  of  Ransom,  of  jNIePherson's  corps, 
attempted  to  carry  tne  parapet  by  assault,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss. 

While  this  struggle  was  occurring,  Steele's  division  had  been  fighting  at 
the  Grave-Yard  Bastion,  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  right  of  Fort  Hill,  as  des. 
perately,  and  without  gaining  any  visible  advautage.  Tt  had  pushed  across 
deep  chasms  and  ravines,  and  made  its  way  up  to  the  parapet  in  the  face  of 
a  heavy  fire.  It  failed  to  carry  it,  but  held  the  hillside  until  dark,  when  it  too 
was  withdi'awn.  But  while  these  struggles  were  going  on,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock.  Grant  was  encouraged  by  a  dispatch  from  McClernand  on  the 
left,  "  stating  positively  and  unequiA-ocally  that  he  was  in  possession  of,  and 
still  held,  two  of  the  enemy's  forts ;  that  the  ^Vmerican  flag  waved  over 
them,"  and  asking  him  "to  have  Sherman  and  McPherson  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor.'"  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance,  Sherman  renewed  the 
assault  on  his  left  front,  by  sending  Tuttle  forward.  Mower's  brigade  charged 
up  to  the  position  from  which  Ewing  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  colors  of 
his  leading  regiment  (Eleventh  JNIissouri)  were  soon  planted  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Blair's  storming  party,  which  remained  there.  After  heavy  loss  and 
no  substantial  advantage  gained,  this  second  storming  2:)arty  was  withdrawn 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Turning  iarther  toward  the  left,  we  find  McPherson's  corps  in  the  center, 
vying  with  Slierman's  in  the  spirit  of  its  attacks,  and  sharing  with  it  the 
calamities  of  heavy  losses  and  the  mortifications  of  defeat.  It  is  believed 
that  McPherson  lost  ten  men  to  one  of  the  assailed  party,  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  the  main  fort,  near  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway.  He  gained 
some  ground,  but  most  of  it  was  abandoned  in  the  evening. 

On  the  left  McClernand  assailed  the  works  most  gallantly,  but  with  less 
positive  success  than  he  seems  to  have  supposed.  Precisely  at  the  appointed 
hour  his  storming  party,  composed  of  the  bi'igades  of  Lawler  and  Landrum, 
rushed  impetuously  upon  the  works  southeast  of  the  city,  and  within  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  carried  the  ditch,  slope,  and  bastion  of  the  redoubt 
immediately  on  their  front.  Sergeant  Griffith  and  eleveji  privates  of  the 
Twenty-second  Iowa  entered  it  as  conquerors,  but  all  were  ])rostrated  Avithin 
it  but  Griflith,  who  escaped,  and  took  with  him  thirteen  prisoners.  Mean- 
while the  colors  of.  the  Forty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seventy-seventh  Illinois  had 
been  raised  on  the  bastion,  and  the  brigades  of  Benton  and  Burbridge, 
inspirited  by  the  success  of  Lawler  and  Landrum,  had  carried  the  ditch  and 
slope  of  another  strong  earthwork,  and  planted  tiieir  colors  there.  At  the 
same  time  a  gun  of  the  fort  had  been  disabled  by  shot  from  a  piece  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  which  Cajitain  White  had  dragged  by  hand  to 
the  ditch,  and  fired  into  an  embrasure. 

'  See  General  Grant's  Report,  July  6.  1S63. 
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Believing  his  winnings  thus  lar  to  be  permanent,  McClernand  sent  the 
dispatch  to  Grant  ah-eady  mentioned,  to  Avhich  the  latter  replied  by  telling 
him  to  order  np  McArthur,  of  his  own  (McClernand's)  corps,  to  his  assist- 
ance. Before  receiving  this  order  McClernand  had  sent  another  dispatch 
similar  to  the  first,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  third,  in  Avhich  he  said, 
"  We  have  gained  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several  points,  but  are 
brought  to  a  stand  ;"  and  in  a  postscript  informed  Grant  that  his  troops 
were  all  engaged,  and  he  could  not  "withdraw  any  to  re-enforce  others." 
Grant,  who  was  in  a  commanding  position,  "  could  not  see  his  possession  of 
the  forts,"  he  said,  "  nor  the  necessity  for  re-enforcements,  as  represented 
in  his  dispatches,"  and  expressed  to  both  Sherman  ami  McPherson  his  doubts 
of  their  correctness  ;  yet,  unwilling  to  allow  a"ny  opportunity  to  capture 
the  post  to  escape,  he  ordered  Quinby's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  to 
report  to  McClernand.  He  also  made  the  diversion  in  his  favor  already  men- 
tioned, which.  Grant  said,  "  resulted  in  the  increase  of  our  mortality  list  full 
fifty  per  cent.,  without  advancing  our  position  or  giving  us  other  advan- 
tages."' Two  hours  later,  McClernand  informed  Grant  that  he  had  lost 
no  ground  ;  that  some  of  his  men  were  in  two  of  the  forts,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  rifle-pits  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  was  hard  pressed.  lie  had 
really  gained  no  substantial  advantage.  lie  attributed  his  failure  to  do  so 
to  a  lack  of  proper  support,  McArthur  being  some  miles  distant  Avlien 
Grant's  order  came  to  call  him  up,  and  Quinby  not  arriving  until  twilight,^ 
Meanwhile  Osterhaus  and  Hovey,  on  the  left  of  McClernand,  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  assaults.  Porter  had  joined  in  the  fight  from  the  river 
with  his  mortars  and  gun-boats,  increasing  the  horrors  of  the  day  in  the  cit}'.^ 
Night  closed   in    Avith  positive   defeat  and   heavy   loss    to    the    National 

1  See  Grant's  Report,  July  6,  1863. 

^  In  a  cnngratulatory  address  to  his  troops.  General  McClernand  reflected  upon  General  Grant  and  the  dis 
position  of  his  troops  at  the  time  of  the  assault.  The  eoinmanding-general,  perceivini;  in  this  great  dancter  to 
the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  unwilling  to  allow  such  a  phase  of  insubordination  to  become  a 
precedent,  relieved  General  McClernand  from  command,  on  the  1.5th  of  June,  and  assigned  it  to  General 
E.  O.  C.  Ord. 

^  Grant  had  requested  Porter  to  shell  the  hill  batteries  at  Vicksburg  on  the  morning  of  the  assault,  from 
h;ilf-past  nine  until  half-past  ten  o'clock,  to  annoy  the  garrison  while  the  army  should  attack.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  morning  the  Mound  City,  Benton,  Tusciimbia.  and  Carondelet  were  sent  down  the  river,  and 
made  an  attack  at  the  prescribed  time  on  the  hill  batteries,  opposite  the  canal,  and  soon  silenced  them.  Porter 
then  pushed  three  of  them  npto  the  water  batteries,  leaving  the  7'«.sf«OT6«a  to  keep  the  hill  batteries  still. 
They  had  a  furious  fight  with  the  water  batteries,  and  were  repulsed  after  receivins  several  wounds.  "  This," 
said  the  Admiral,  "  was  the  hottest  fight  the  gun-boats  had  ever  been  under,  the  water  batteries  being  more  on 
a  level  with  them  than  usual."  Yet  he  did  not  have  a  man  killed,  and  only  a  few  were  wounded.  His  vessels, 
fighting  bow  on,  were  not  much  damaired. — Iteport  of  Admiral  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  May 
23,  1S63. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  day  of  the  assault  was  a  terrible  one  in  Vicksburg.  The  following  notice  of  it, 
from  the  diary  of  a  citizen  during  the  siege,  from  the  ITth  of  May  to  the  4th  of  July,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
those  horrors:  "Friday,  May  22. — The  morning  of  this  day  opened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one 
had  closed.  There  had  been  no  lull  in  the  shelling  all  night,  and  as  daylight  approached,  it  grew  more  rapid 
and  furious.  Early  in  the  morning,  too,  the  battle  began  to  rat'e  in  the  rear.  A  terrible  onslaught  wiis  made  on 
the  center  first,  and  then  extended  farther  to  the  left,  where  a  terrific  struggle  took  place,  resulting  in  the 
repulse  of  the  attacking  party.  Four  gun-boats  also  came  up  to  enirage  the  batteries.  At  this  time  the  scene 
presented  an  awfully  sublime  and  terrific  spectacle — three  points  being  attacked  at  once,  to  wit,  the  rifie-pits,  by 
the  army  in  the  rear:  the  city,  by  the  mortars  opposite ;  and  the  batteries,  by  the  gun-boats.  Such  eannon- 
adins  and  shelling  has  perhaiis  scarcely  ever  been  equaled,  and  the  city  was  entirely  untenable,  though  women 
and  children  were  on  the  streets.  It  was  not  safe  from  behind  or  before,  and  every  part  of  the  city  was  alike 
within  ratige  of  the  Federal  guns.  The  gun-boats  withdrew  after  a  short  engasement,  but  the  mortars  kept  up 
shelling,  and  the  armies  continued  fighting  all  day.  Several  desperate  charires  were  made  in  force  against  the 
lines,  without  aceomplishinu'  their  object.  It  wouhl  require  the  jien  of  a  poet  to  depict  the  awful  sublimity  of 
this  day's  work.  The  incessant  boominsr  of  cannon,  and  the  bans  of  small  arms,  intermingled  with  the  howling 
of  shells  and  the  whistling  of  Minie  balls,  made  the  day  ti'uly  most  hideous." 
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army,'  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  troops  were  recalled  from  the 
more  advanced  and  exposed  positions,  leaving  pickets  to  liold  the  ground 
whicli  had  been  absolutely  gained. 

"After  the  failure  of  the  22d,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "I  determined 
upon  a  regular  siege."  The  post  was  completely  invested.  The  Nationals 
held  military  possession  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  and  Admiral 
Porter,  with  his  fleet  and  floating  batteries  (scows  bearing  13-inch  mortars 
and  100-pounder  Parrott  guns,  moored  under  the  banks  securely,  where  they 
could  throw  shells  into  the  city),  firmly  held  the  water  in  front  of  the  town. 
The  beleaguered  garrison  was  composed  of  only  about  fifteen  thousand 
efiective  men,  out  of  about  thirty  thousand  within  the  lines,  as  Grant  was 
ofiicially  informed  five  daj'S  after  the  assault,  with  short  rations  for  only  a 
month,  and  their  commander  calling  earnestly  on  Johnston  for  aid.^  But  the? 
latter  was  almost  powerless  to  help.  "  I  am  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg," 
he  wrote  to  Pemberton  on  the  29th,''  in  reply  to  a  dispatch  that 
reached  him.  "  Can  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  save  you  and 
your  garrison."     General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  at  Port  Hudson,  to  whom,  so 

early  as  the  19th,  Johnston  had  sent 
orders    to    evacuate  that    place    and 
join  Pemberton,  was  now  also  call- 
ing for  help,'  and  tcllinsr 

i  May  21.  °  .  '  ^      .        ^ 

his  chief  that  National 
troops  were  about  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  at  Bayou  Sara,  above 
him,  and  that  the  Avhole  of  Banks's 
force  at  Baton  Rouge  was  on  his 
front.  Johnston  could  only  repeat 
his  orders  for  the  evacuation,  and 
sav,  "  You  cannot  be  re-enforced. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  invested. 
At  every  I'isk  save-  the  troops,  and 
if  practicable  move  in  this  direction." 
This  did  not  reach  Gardner,  for  be- 
fore he  could  receive  it  Port  Hudson  was  invested,  and  the  sad  fruits  of 
Jefferson  Davis's  interference  with  Johnston's  orders  were  fast  ripening. 
And  all  that  Johnston  could  do  for  Pemberton,  at  that  time,  was  to  send 
him,  bj^  smugglers,  about  forty  thousand  percussion  caps.^ 

When  the  victory  at  Champion  Hills  was  won.  Grant  declared  that  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  was  then  secured.  Yet  he  relaxed  no  vigilance  or 
efibrts.     Now,  when  he  felt  certain  that  the  post  must   soon   fall  into   his 


FRANK   K.    GAKDNER. 


'  Tlie  National  loss  was  almost  3,000  men. 

2  On  the  27th  of  May  Pemberton  sent  out  a  courier  with  a  (lisD"tch  to  Johnston,  in  which  he  said: — "I 
ha%-e  15,000  men  in  Vicksburg',  and  rations  for  thirty  days — one  meal  a  day.*  Come  to  my  aid  with  30.000  men. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  within  ten  days,  you  h.id  better  retreat.  Ammunition  is  almost  exhausted.  esi>eeially 
jiercussion  caps."  The  courier  (Douirlas.  of  Illinois,  who  was  tired  of  the  Confederate  service)  carried  this  dis- 
patch to  Grant,  by  which  the  jioverty  and  weakness  of  his  antajronist  were  revealed. 

'  General  Joseph  E,  Johnston's  Report  to  S.  Cooper,  November  1,  1S63. 


*  In  the  Diary  of  a  Confederate  in  Pemberton's  army,  then  in  (he  city,  quoted  in  the  nehellinn  Rernrd.  the  writer  said.  May  Oeth  :  — 
*'  We  have  been  on  haif  rati' na  of  coarse  corn  bread  and  poor  beef  for  ten  days."  On  the  1st  of  June  he  wrote.-''  We  are  now  eating 
benn  liread.  and  half  rations  of  that."  He  recorded  thai  the  beef  gave  out  Oli  the  lOlh  of  June,  and  that  they  were  "  drawing  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  bacon  to  the  man."  ' 
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hands,  he  made  that  event  doubly  sure  by  calling  re-enforcements  to  his 
army.  His  eiFective  men,  after  the  assault,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  but  to  these  wei*e  very  soon  added  the  divisions  of  General  Lau- 
man  and  four  regiments  from  Memphis,  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  A.  J. 
Smith  and  Kimball,  of  the  Sixteenth  corps.  These  were  assigned  to  the 
command  of  General  Washburne.  On  the  11th  of  June  General  Ilerron 
arrived  with  his  division  from  the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  14th 
two  divisions  of  the  Kinth  corps  came,  under  General  Parke.  Now  the 
investment  of  Yicksburg  was  mad'e'  absolute,  with  Sherman's  corps  on  the 
extreme  right,  McPherson's  next,  and  extending  to  the  railway,  and  Ord's 
(late  McClernand's)  on  the  left,  the  investment  in  that  direction  being  made 
complete  by  the  divisions  of  Ilerron  and  Lauman,  the  latter  lying  across 
Stout's  Bayou,  and  touching  the  bluffs  on  the  river.  Parke's  corps,  and  the 
divisions  of  Smith  and  Kimball,  were  sent  to  Haines's  Bluif,  where  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  land  side  had  been  erected  to  confront  any  attempt 
that  Johnstou  might  make  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Porter  had  made  complete  and  ample  arrangements 
for  the  most  efficient  co-operation  on  the  river,  a^d  his  skill  and  zeal  were 
felt  throughout  the  siege.  While  his  heavier  vessels  and  the  mortars  and 
great  Parrott  guns  on  the  scows  already  mentioned  were  doing  effective  work 
in  the  immediate  operations  of  the  siege,'  his  smaller  vessels  were  patrolling 
the  river,  to  keep  its  banks  clear  of  guerrillas,  who  were  gathering  in 
strength  on  the  western  side,  and  to  prevent  supplies  reaching 'Vieksburg. 
And  so  skillfully  were  his  vessels  handled  during  the  close  siege,  that  only 
one  of  them  was  badly  disabled,'  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  casualties  on 
that  A'essel,  he  lost  only  six  or  seven  men  killed  and  Avounded.^ 

For  a  month  General  Grant  closely  invested  Yicksburg.  Day  after  day 
he  drew  his  lines  nearer  and  nearer,  crowning  hill  after  hill  with  batteries, 
and  mining  .assiduously  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger  works  of  his  foe, 
with  the  intention  of  blowing  them  high  in  air.  Day  and  night,  Avith  only 
slight  intermissions,  his  heavy  guns  and  those  of  Porter  were  hurling  shot 
and  shell  with  fearful  effect  into  the  city,  and  its  suburbs  within  the  lines, 

1  For  forty-two  days  the  mortar-boats  were  at  work  without  intermission.  During  that  time  they  fired 
7,000  mortar  shells,  and  the  a;un-boats  fired  4,500  shells. — Porter's  Report.  , 

2  The  Vincintiati,  Lieutenant  George  M.  Baclie  commandins.  She  had  been  prepared  with  bales  of  hay 
and  cotton,  and  sent  to  assist  in  silencing  a  troublesome  water  battery.  After  being  fired  at  Several  times  by 
"Whistling  Dick,"  as  she  moved  down  without  being  hit,  she  went  on  with  a  full  head  of  steam  toward  the 
position  assigned  her,  under  the  fire  of  all  the  river  batteries.  At  length  a  ball  entered  her  magazine,  and  caused 
it  to  be  drowned,  and  she  began  to  sink.  Shortly  afterward  her  starboard  tiller  was  carried  awav.  Hit  com- 
mander ran  her  ashore  at  the  peninsula,  where  she  sunk.  In  attempting  to  swim  .ashore  from  her,  about  fifteen 
of  her  people  were  drowned.  Twenty-flve  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Ciucinnati  went  down  with  her 
colors  nailed  to  the  stump  of  her  mast     She  was  afterward  raised. 

3  Report  of  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  dated  "  Black  Hawk,  July  4, 1S63."  Tlie  printing-press  on  board  the  flag- 
ship was  employed  for  other  than  official  business.  To  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  the  otfieers  and  men,  a 
.iournal  was  printed  on  a  broad-side,  entitled.  The  Black  Ihnck  Chronicle,  and  contained  notices  of  the  events 
of  the  siege  on  land  and  water  as  it  progressed,  often  in  a  strain  of  wit  and  humor  that  must  have  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  readers.  The  first  number,  issued  on  the  Sth  of  June,  is  before  the  writer.  It  is  well  printed  on  dull 
yellow  paper,  in  two  columns.  "Terms,  2,000  dollars  per  annum  in  Confederate  notes,  or  equal  weifiht  in  cord- 
wood."  It  informed  the  i)ublic,  "  that  no  special  reporter  belonged  to  the  establishment,"  and  therefore  nothing 
but  the  truth  might  be  expected.  The  contents  were  comi>osed  generally  of  short  items.  In  noticing  the  dis- 
aster to  the  Cincinnati,  the  editor  said: — "On  the  mornins  of  May  27,  the  gun-boat  'Cincinnati,'  packed  with 
all  kinds  of  fenders,  went  down  to  co-operate  with  General  Sherman  in  an  attack  on  a  water  battery  and  rifle- 
Viits.  Said  battery,  having  grown  during  the  night,  sent  some  ugly  customers  after  our  gnn-boat,  -which  vessel 
••etired  on  findincthe  place  too  hot  for  her.  bavins  first  received  three  or  four  shots  in  her  bottom.  Not  wishing 
to  be  annoyeil  by  the  enemy,  she  wisely  simk  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot,  when 
tie  officers  and  crew  coolly  went  in  to  bathe." 
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making  it  lioll  for  llie  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers  too,  wlio  sought  slieltcr 
for  limb  and  life  in  caves  dug  in  the  steep  banks  where  streets  passed  through 
the  hills.  In  those  tlie  women  and  children  of  whole  families,  free  and  bond, 
found  protection  from  the  iron  hail  that  perforated  the  houses,  plowed  the 
streets,  and  even  penetrated  to  these  subterranean  habitations,  where  gentle 
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women  were  waiting  and  praying  for  deliverance,  and  where  children  were 
born.'  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  yet  during  that  long  siege  very  few  per- 
sons, not  in  the  army,  lost  their  lives. 

Pemberton's  only  hope  for  deliverance  was  in  the  ability  of  Johnston  to 
compel  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.     With  that  hope  he  held  out  against  a  mul- 


'  The  streets  of  Vicksbiir?  are  cut  throiigli  the  hills,  and  houses  are  often  seen  fiir  above  the  street  passen- 
gers.    Ill  the  perpendicular  banks  formed  by  thise  cuttings,  and  composed  of  clay,  caves  were  dug  at  the  be^in- 

ning  of  the  siege,  some  of  them 
sutliciently  large  to  accommodate 
whole  families,  and  in  some  in- 
stances communicating  with  each 
other  by  corridors.  Such  was  the 
character  of  some  made  on  Main 
Street,  opposite  the  bouse  of  Col- 
onel Lyman  J.  Strong,  for  the  use 
of  his  family  and  others,  and  of 
«-liich  the  writer  made  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  in  April,  lsC6.  Th- 
eaves  were  then  in  a  [lartially 
ruined  state,  as  were  most  of 
them  in  and  around  Vicksbnrg, 
for  rains  had  washed  the  banks 
away,  or  h.ad  caused  the  filling  of 
the  caves.  In  this  picture  the  a[i- 
peariince  of  the  caves  in  fbeir 
best  estate  is  delineated,  with  fur- 
niture, in  accordance  with  descrip- 
tions given  to  the  writer  by  the 
inhabitants. 

A  graphic  account  of  events  in 
these  crypts  is  given  in  a  little  volume  entitled.  My  Care-Life  hi  TlcM>in-(h  ^'il  »  /-'"'.'A  published  in  New 
York  in  1SG4.  It  was  written  by  the  wife  of  a  Confederate  officer  who  was  in  the  besieged  city,  and  lived  in 
one  of  these  oaves  with  her  child  and  servants. 

The  picture  in  the  te.vt  above  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  these  caves,  in  the  suburbs  ot 
the  city.  It  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  writer  on  the  old  Jackson  road,  where  the  Second  Mississip]  i 
regiment  was  stationed  durins  a  portion  of  the  siege.  In  the  view  the  spectator  is  looking  down  toward 
Vicksburg.     A  plain,  and  the  bluffs  on  the  border  of  the  Mississippi,  an;  seen  In  the  distance. 
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titudeof  temptations  to  yield.'  On  the  Uth"  Johnston  sent  him  word  that 
all  he  could  attempt  to  do  was  to  save  the  garrison,  and  sug.  ^j^^^  ^ggg 
gested,  as  a  mode  of  extrication  and  conjunction,  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  Grant's  line  at  a  given  point  by  his  own  troops  Avithout,  and 
Pemberton's  withiii.  He  asked  the  latter  to  designate  the  point  of  attack, 
north  of  the  railroad  (nearer  Johnston's  communications)  ;  and  he  then 
informed  him  that  General  Taylor  (whom  I^anks,  as  we  liave  seen,^  had 
driven  from  tlie  heart  of  Louisiana,  and  who  was  gathering  forces  there 
again)  would  endeavor,  with  eight : thousand  men  from  Richmond,  in  that 
State,  to  open  communication  with  him  from  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Alreadv  that  commander  liad  sent  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Henry  McCulloch  (brother  of  Ben.,  who  was  killed  at  Pea 
Ridge),  to  strike  a  blow.  It  was  leveled  at  a  little  force,  chiefly  of  colored 
troops,  called  the  "  African  brigade,"  stationed  at  Milliken's  Bend,  under 
General  Elias  S.  Dennis,  composed  of  about  fourteen  hundred*  effective  men, 
of  whom  all  but    one   hundred    and  sixty    (the    Twenty-third  Iowa)   were 


neo-roes. 


» 1S63. 


JMcCulloch's  blow  fell  first,  though  lightly,  on  the  Ninth  Louisiana  (col- 
ored), commanded  by  Colonel  II.  Lieb,  who  went  out  on  a  reeonnoissance 
from  Milliken's  Bend  toward  Rich- 
mond,   on     the     6th    of 
June,*    preceded  by  two 
companies  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  cav- 
alry. Captain  Anderson.     Lieb  went 
within     three    miles    of  Richmond, 
where  he  encountered  Taylor's  pick- 
ets,   and   fell   slowly  back  at   first. 
It  was  evident  that  a  heavy  force 
was   in  his  front.     Very  soon  some 
of  the  cavalry  came  dashing    l)ack, 
hotly    pursued,    when    Lieb    formed 
his  troops  in  battle  order,  and  with 
one  volley   dispersed    the    pursuers. 
lie  continued  to  fall   back,  and  the 
Confederates,     in     strong     number, 
horse  and  foot,  pursued  nearly  up  to  the  earthworks  at  the  Bend. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  Confederates  lay  on  their  arms,  expecting  to 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  Dennis's  force  in  tli^  morning.     The 
latter  was  on  the  alert,   and   when,  at  three  o'clock,"  the    Con- 
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'  The  misfortunos  of  Pemberton,  befiire  he  was  driven  into  Vicksbursr  bv  Grant,  had  been  construed  br 
Boino  into  crimes.  He  was  even  accused  of  treasonable  intentions — of  "  sellins  Vicksburs."  These  charges 
reached  him.  Stung  by  them,  he  took  a  iiublic  occasion  to  repel  them.  After  the  failure  of  Grant's  assault  on 
the  22d,  he  made  a  S[)eech  to  the  citizens  and  Soldiers.  "  You  have  heard,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  incompetent 
and  a  traitor,  and  that  it  was  my  intention  to  sell  Vicksburg.  Follow  me,  and  you  will  see  the  cost  at  which  I 
will  sell  Vicksburg.  AVhen  the  last  pound  of  beef  bacon.  Mnd  flour— the  last  grain  of  corn,  the  last  cow  an<l 
hog,  and  horse  and  dog,  shall  have  been  consumed,  and  the  last  man  shall  have  perished  in  the  trenches,  then, 
and  ouly  then,  will  I  sell  Vicksburg." 

2  See  pase  fiOO. 

'  These  were  the  Twenty-third  low.a,  white ;  and  Xinth  and  Eleventh  Louisiana  and  First  Mississiopi. 
colored. 
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federates  rushed  to  the  assault,  with  the  cry  of  "Xo  quarter!'"  they  were 
met  by  a  volley  that  made  them  recoil  for  a  moment,  hut  before  the  inex- 
jierienced  blacks  could  fire  more  than  another  volley,  they  had  rushed  over 
the  intrenchinents.  Then  occurred  a  most  sanguinary  hand-to-liand  fight  for 
several  minutes,  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  the  colored  troops  con- 
testing every  inch  of  ground  Avith  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  answering  the 
question  often  asked,  "Will  the  negroes  fight?"  with  a  distinct  affirmative, 
and  in  repetition  of  what  had  been  done  a  few  days  before  at  Port  Hudson. - 
4  Combatants  were  found  after  the  struggle  close  together,  mutually  transfixed, 
the  white  and  the  black  face — the  master  and  the  slave — close  together  and 
equal  in  death. 

The  Confederates  drove  the  Nationals  from  their  works  to  the  levee, 
where  a  sharp  contest  was  kept  up  until  noon.  Fortunately  for  the  Xation- 
als,  Porter  had  received  word  the  night  before  of  the  investment  of  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  and  had  ordered  the  gun-boats  ChocUiw  and  Lexingt07i  to  the 
aid  of  the  garrison.  This  order  was  obeyed.  They  joined  the  troops  in  the 
struggle,  and  at  meridian  the  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and  were  pursued 
a  short  distance,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and 
three  hundred  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  killed,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred missing.^  A  week  \-aX&\\  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  Richmond 
by  an  expedition  from  Young's  Point,  composed  of  the  command  of  General 
Mowry,  and  the  marine  brigade  under  General  R.  W.  Ellet. 

Grant  pressed  the  siege  with  vigor  as  J«ne  wore  aAvay.  Johnston  was 
beyond  tliQ  Big  Black,  chafing  with  impatience  to  do  something  to  sa\e  the 
beleaguerect  garrison,  but  in  vain,  for  he  could  not  collect  troops  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  while  Pemberton,  still  hoping  for  succor,  fought  on,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred.     Finally,  on  the 

a  June,  1S63.  .  t    i  ,       i      -. 

21st",  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Johnston,  who  had  moved  out  from 
Canton  as  far  as  Vernon,  near  the  Big  Black,  recommending  him  to  move 
north  of  the  railroad  toward  Vicksburg,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
Nationals  attracted  to  that  side,  while  the  garrison  should  move  down  the 
Warrenton  road  at  the  proper  time,  break  through  the  investing  line,  and, 
crossing  the  Big  Black  at  Hankinson's  Ferry,  escape.  Evidently  doubting 
the  success  of  his  proposed  movement,  Pemberton  suggested  to  Johnston, 
the  next  day,  the  propriety  of  abandoning  Vicksburg,  and  proposing  to  Grant 
the  passing  out  of  all  the  troops  "  with  their  arms  and  eqiiipage."  Johnston 
declined  taking  this  step,  because  he  said  it  would  be  a  confession  of  weak- 

'  It  is  asserted,  upon  what  seems  frood  authority,  that  orders  went  out  from  the  chief  conspirators  at  Rich- 
mond, after  the  promulgation  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Emanciijation,  to  irive  no  quarter  to  colored 
troops,  and  the  officers  commandins  them.  That  certainly  was  the  practice  in  several  instances.  In  the  fisht 
here  just  recorded,  the.  Confederates  seem  to  have  made  it  their  special  business  to  kill  the  officers  commanding 
the  colored  troojis.     The  casualties  among  them  showed  this. 

■■^  Up  to  about  this  time  there  had  been  no  good  opportunity  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  negroes  in  open  battle 
Those  upon  whom  this  first  trial  fell  were,  like  all  the  others,  inexperienced  and  raw  recruits,  having  h.ad  very 
little  time  for  discipline  or  drill.  The  valor  with  which  they  fought  here,  and  at  Port  Hudson  a  few  days  before, 
satisfied  the  loy.al  public,  and  the  Confederates,  that  the  negro  henceforih  would  be  a  power  in  military  opera- 
tions. The  writer  met  Colonel  Lieb  at  Vicksburg  in  April,  ISGfi.  who  informed  him  that  his  experience  at  Mil- 
liken's  Bend  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  and  ever  afterward,  with  negro  troops,  satisfied  him  that  therf  is 
no  better  material  for  soldiers  than  they.  Colonel  Lieb  had  held  distinguished  rank  in  military  service  in 
Europe,  and  had  much  evperieuee  in  the  discipline  of  troops. 

=  See  Report  of  General  Elias  S.  Dennis  to  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  June  16,  ISflO. 
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This  was 

a  June  22, 
1863. 


ness  on  his  part,  but  told  Pemberton  that  when  it  should  become  necessary 
to  make  terms,  they  might  be  considered  as  made  under  his  authority.  As 
Pemberton  had  assured  him  that  he  had  sufficient  supplies  of  short  rations  to 
last  until  the  first  week  in  July,  Johnston  hoped  something  might  yet  occur 
by  which  the  garrison  might  be  saved. 

We  have  observed  that  Johnston  moved  out  to  Vernon, 
noticed  by  Grant's  vigilant  scouts,  when  he  ordered  Sherman"  to 
proceed  with  five  brigades  and  oppose  his  further  advance.  With 
these,  and  some  re-enforcements,  Sherman  constructed  defenses 
from  Haines's  Bluff  to  the  Big  Black  that  defied  Johnston,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  look  for  another  approach  to  Vicksburg  to  co-operate  with  Pemberton  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  escape.  He  took  position  between  Browns- 
ville and  the  river,  and  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  July  he  sent  a  messenger 
with  a  note  to  Pemberton,  informing  him  that  a  diversion  would  be  made  to 
enable  the  latter  to  cut  his  way  out.  The  message  was  intercepted  l)y  Gen- 
eral Ewing,'  and  two  days  afterward  such  news  reached  Johnston  from  Vicks- 
burg that  he  fell  back  in  haste  to  Jackson. 

Towai-d  the  close  of  June  the  most  important  of  Grant's  mines  was  com- 
pleted. It  extended  under  Fort  Hill  Bastion,  on  the  right  of  the  old  Jack- 
son road,  in  front  of  McPherson,  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed. 

The   trench   had   been  _ 

excavated  in  the  usual 

zig-zag  Avay,  by  work-  ^^^   .-_-^^^^^ 

men     behind     an     im-  ^a^ir-^imF-^    "  -^     *  ^   li^i^^^s 

m^ense    gabion,  Avhich  ^..:..^^*h.imM^c:  .J 

was  rolled  before  as  a 
protection,  with  a 
movable  redoubt  form- 
ed of  gabions  behind 
them,  armed  with  a 
cannon,  and  manned 
by  artillerists  and 
sharp-shooters  to  keep 
the  garrison  behind 
their  parapets.  JMin- 
ing  and  counter-miningr 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  this  was  the  first  that  was  ready  for 
destructive  work.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th'  it  was  fired.  The  explosion  was  terrific.  The  garri- 
son, expecting  the  event,  were  jiartly  removed,  and  but  few  Avere  injured. 
But  a  great  breach  was  made.     A  part  of  the  face  of  the  fort  was  thrown 


Mcpherson's  sappers  at  fort  iiill.^ 


'  June. 


1  This  message  (the  original),  written  on  a  r-mall  piece  of  paper,  was,  until  lately,  in  possession  of  the 
writer.  It  wis  found  on  the  jierson  of  the  spy,  folded  into  a  small  space,  and  concealed  between  the  cloth  and 
the  lining  of  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

2  This  little  picture  illustrates  the  manner  of  approach  to  the  fort  by  the  sappers  and  miners.  The  ground 
is  given  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  in  April,  18CG,  and  made  a  pkctch  from  the  ditch.  The 
men  and  their  implements  have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  the  subject.  To  the  reader,  uninformed  in  military 
terms,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  gabion  is  a  French  namecriven  to  cylindrical  baskets  of  various  sizes,  mad" 
of  small  branches  of  trees,  open  at  both  ends,  and  used  to  revet  the  interior  slopes  of  batteries,  the  cheeks  of 
embrasures,  and  to  form  the  parapet  of  trenches.  The  baskets,  when  used,  are  filled  with  earth.  For  an  illus- 
tration, see  the  tail-piece  on  page  376  of  this  volume. 
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clown,  and  a  bloody  struggle  ensued  when  the  Nationals  attempted  to  go  in 
and  the  Confederates  sought  to  keep  them  out.     Hand  to  hand  they  fought, 
and   backward  and  forward  over  the   rami)arts  went  murderous  hand-gre- 
nades.    Three  days  latei',"  another  face  of  Fort  Hill  Bastion  was 
o  June  28,     |,i^,^y,j  awav,  and  another  struij^gle  ensued.     Other  mines  were 
ready  for  infernal  work,  and  Grant   was  preparing  for   another 
general  assault.     The  long,  gaunt  fingers  of  Famine  were  busier  than  ever 
with  the  life-tissues  of  the  beleaguered.     F'ourteen  ounces  of  food  had  become 
the  allowance  for  each  person  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  flesh  of  mules 
had  become  a  savory  dish  !' 

Pemberton  had  now  lost  hope.  For  forty-five  days  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  fearful  struggle,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  final  submission.  Reason  and 
humanity  demanded  a  cessation  of  hopeless  strife,  and  so,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  he  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  the  camp  of 
General  Burbridge,  of 
A.  J.  Smith's  corps.  It 
Avas  borne  by  Major- 
General  Bowen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery, 
of  Pemberton's  staflT, 
who  conveyed  a  letter 
from  their  chief  to  Gene- 
ral Grant,  in  Avhich  he 
proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  commis- 
sioners on  each  side,  to 
arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  post. 
"  I  make  this  proposi- 
tion," he  said,  "  to  save 
the  further  eftusion  of 
blood, which  must  other- 
Avise  be  shed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  feeling  my- 
self fully  able  to  main- 
tain my  position  a  yet 
indefinite  period."  To 
this  note  Genei-al  Grant 
replied,  saying:  "The 
efi'usion  of  blood  you 
propose  stopping  by  this 
course  can  be  ended 
at  any  time  you  may  choose,  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  gar- 


DEl'EXSES   OF   VlCKSBUllG. 


I  "  Tliis  day,"  wrote  a  citizen  of  Vicksburg  In  his  diary,  under  date  of  June  80,  "  we  heard  of  the  first  mule- 
meat  being  eaten.  Some  of  the  officers,  disgusted  with  the  salt  junk,  proposed  to  slaughter  some  of  the  fat 
mules  as  an  experiment ;  as.  if  the  siege  lasted,  we  must  soon  come  to  that  diet.  The  soup  from  it  was  quite 
rich  in  taste  and  appearance.     Some  of  the  ladies  ate  of  it  without  knowing  the  difference." 
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rison.  Men  M'ho  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in 
Vicksbur<4-,  will  always  cliallenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure 
you  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do 
not  favor  the  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation,  because  I  have  no  otlier  terms  than  those  indicated  above." 

General  Bowen  expressed  to  General  Smith  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
verse with  General  Grant.  The  latter  declined  this,  but  consented  to  meet 
General  Pemberton  between  the  lines  in  jMcPherson's  front  at  any  hour  that 
afternoon  which  the  Confederate  commander  might  choose.  The  hour  of 
three  was  appointed.  The  moment  when  the  leaders  approached  the  place 
of  meeting  was  announced  by  a  signal-gun  fired  by  the  Nationals,  which 
was  answered  by  the  Confederates. 
Grant  was  accompanied  by  Generals 
McPherson,  Ord,  Logan,  and  A.  J. 
Smith  ;  Pemberton,  by  General  Bow- 
en  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  They 
met  on  the  southern  slope  of  Fort 
Hill,  to  the  left  of  the  old  Jackson 
road ;  and  after  introductions  and  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  the  two 
chiefs  withdrcAV  to  the  shade  of  a 
live-oak  tree,  where  they  sat  down  on 
the  grass  and  held  a  private  confer- 
ence.' It  ended  by  Gi-ant  promising 
to  send  Pemberton  a  proposition  in 
writinsT  before  nio'ht,  and  both  ao;ree- 
ing  that  hostilities  should  cease  while 
the  subject  was  under  discussion. 

Toward  evening  Grant  sent  Gen- 
eral Logan  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson,  of  his  staff,  with  a  letter  to 
Pemberton,  in  which  he  proposed  that, 
on  the  acceptance  of  his  terms,  he 
should  march  in  one  division  as  a  guard  and  take  possession  the  next  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock;  that  as  soon  as  paroles  could  be  prepared  and  signed, 
the  vanquished  should  march  out  of  the  ISTational  lines,  the  officers  taking 
with  them  their  regimental  clothing — the  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one 


MONl'MENT   AT    VlCKSIiURG. 


'  The  live-oak  tree  under  which  Grant  and  Pemberton  held  their  private  conference  was  very  soon  after- 
ward hewn  down,  and  converted  into  the  forms  of  canes  and  other  objects  by  the  otlicersand  soliliei-s,  as  memen- 
toes, and  on  its  site  a  handsome  commemorative  monument  was  erected,  which  is  delineated  in  the  above 
ensraving,  as  it  and  its  surroundinss  appeared  when  tlie  writer  sketched  it.  in  April.  1SG6.  The  monument  was 
of  white  veined  marble,  about  tv.'elve  feet  in  heitrht,  composed  of  an  obelisU  and  base,  and  surmounted  by  a 
sphere.  It  was  very  much  mutilated  by  bavins  pieces  knocked  oft"  of  every  edije.  and  also  of  the  devices,  by 
relic-seekers,  .and  the  lettering:  obliterated  by  the  rebellious,  it  is  said.  It  was  difbcult  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  devices  on  it,  or  decipher  the  inscription.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  as  follows  :  On  one  side  of 
the  obelisk  was  an  eagle  bearing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  its  wings,  as  it  hovered  over  a  group  of  implements 
of  war,  and  holding  in  its  talons  a  shield,  and  in  its  beak  a  ribbon,  with  the  N.ational  motto,  E  Plitkibus  Untm. 
The  monument  bore  the  inscription,  "  To  the  Memory  of  the  Surrender  of  Vicksburg,  by  Lieutenant-General  J. 
G.  Pemberton,  to  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1SG.3." 

It  was  evident  that  no  monument  of  stone  could  long  endure  the  vandalism  of  relic-seekers,  so  the  mutila- 
ted one  was  removed  toward  the  close  of  1S66.  and  a  new  .and  appropriate  one  erected  on  its  base,  which  will 
forever  defy  the  destructive  hand.  It  is  an  immense  iron  cannon,  of  very  nearly  the  proportions  of  the 
marble  obelisk,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  thell,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  sphere. 
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horse  each,  and  the  rank  and  file  to  be  allowed  to  take  all  their  clothing,  but 
no  other  projierty.  lie  consented  to  their  taking  from  their  own  stores  any 
amount  of  rations  necessary,  and  cooking  utensils  for  preparing  them ;  also, 
tliii-ty  wagons  (counting  two  two-horse  or  mule  teams  as  one)  for  transpor- 
tation. 

.\t  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,''  General  Lcgget,  quartered 
,  ,  ^^„„  at  Fort  Hill,  received  Pemberton's  reply  to  Grant,  and  immedi- 
ately  forwarded  it  to  his  chief's  head-quarters  by  Captain  W.  J. 
White,  of  his  staff.  Colonel  Bowers  received  it  and  read  it  to  the  General. 
Pemberton  accepted  the  terms  ])roposed,  in  the  main,  T)ut  wished  to  amend, 
"injustice,"  he  said,  "to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  his  troops,"  by  having 
permission  granted  for  them  to  march  out  with  tlieir  colors  and  arms,  and  to 
stack  them  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines  ;  also,  that  the  officers  should 
"retain  their  side-arms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
citizens  be  respected."  Grant  instantly  wrote  a  reply,  refusing  to  accede  to 
Pemberton's  amendments  in  full.  Pie  declined  subjection  to  any  restraint 
concerning  the  citizens,  at  the  same  time  giving  assurances  that  they  should 
not  suffer  undue  annoyances.  He  consented  to  the  marching  out  of  the 
brigades,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  front  of  their  respective  jDosi- 
tions,  when,  after  stacking  their  arms,  they  should  retire  inside,  and  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  paroled.  UnAvilling  to  suffer  any  further  delay,  he 
gave  Pemberton  to  understand  that  if  these  modified  terms  were  not 
accepted  he  should  open  fire  upon  him  at  nine  o'clock. 

Pemberton   accepted   the   terms.     McPherson's  corps  was   immediately 

placed  under  arms  as  a  guard  dui'ing  the  ceremonies  of  surrender.     At  ten 

o'clock  on  that  ever-memorable  holiday  of  the  nation,'  the  bri- 

h  July  4.  . 

gades  began  to  march  out.     In  the  course  of  three  hours  their 
arms  Avere  stacked,  and  they  were  again  within  their  intrenchments. 

McPherson  had  been  commissioned  to  formally  receive  the  stipulated 
surrender  from  Pemberton.  When  the  work  was  finished,  he  was  joined 
by  Grant  and  Logan,  and  the  three  leaders,  Avith  their  respective  staff  officers, 
and,  accompanied  by  Pemberton  and  his  staff,  rode  into  the  citj'  in  triumph 
at  a  little  past  noon.  Already  the  National  flag  had  been  raised  on  the 
Court-House,  while  the  joyous  soldiers  were  singing  the  stirring  song  begin- 
ning— 

"Yes,  we'll  rally  'round  the  flag,  boys,  we'll  rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  ! 
We'll  rally  from  the  hill-side,  we'll  gather  from  the  plain, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  !" 

By  three  o'clock  the  possession  of  the  post  was  absolute,  and  Porter's 
powerful  fleet  and  the  flotilla  of  transports  were  lying  quietly  at  the  levee. 
That  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  National  birthday,  the  soldiers 
regaled  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  with  fire-Avorks  more  harmless  than  those 
Avhich,  for  more  than  fortv  nights,  had  coursed  the  heavens  above  them  like 
malignant  meteors,  heralding  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  McPherson  made 
his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Balfour,  on  the  corner  of  Craw- 
ford and  Cherry  Streets,  whence  he  issued  a  stirring  congratulatory  address 
to  his  soldiers,  and  Grant  returned  to  his  modest  tent  in  the  distant  cane- 
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THE   SPOILS   AXD    EFFECTS    OF   A^ICTORY. 


brako'  for  the  night,  the  greatest  eonqueror  of  tlie  Avar  thus  far.     After  they 

were  duly  paroled,  and  were  suiiplied  with  three   days'  rations, 

""i8(3^^'     ^^^'   ^':i"<l"ished    soldiers   were    escorted"   across    the    Big   IJlack 

Kiver,  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing  to  Johnston  at  Jackson. 
The  spoils  of  the  great  victory  were  more  important  in  character  and 

number  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  won  dur- 
ing the  war.*  Its  effect, 
in  connection  with  the 
great  Xational  victory 
at  Gettysburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  won  simulta- 
neously, and  which  \\q 
shall  consider  presently, 
"svas  most  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  the  Con- 
spirators.* The  Fourth 
of  July,  1863,  marked 
the  turning-point  in  the 
war,  and  thenceforth  the  star  of  the  Republic  was  evidently  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

Notwithstanding  his  troops  were  much  exhausted  by  forced  marches, 
battles,  and  the  long  siege,  and  he  had  reported  that  they  absolutely  required 
a  rest  of  several  weeks  before  they  Avould  be  fit  for  another  campaign.  Grant 


mcphekson's  head-quarters. 


1  See  page  CI 6. 

2  Genci-iil  Grant  thus  stated  the  result  of  the  operations  of  bis  army  frcim  Port  Gibson  to  Vicksljiirfr : — 
"The  result  of  this  cainpaii'n  has  been  the  <Ufiat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  oiitfiile  of  Vicksbiirg;  the 
occupation  of  Jackson,  the  cajiitiil  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  anil  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison,  and 
munitions  of  war;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  thirty-seven  thousand  (yT.OUD)  i)iisoners,  among  whom  were  filteen 
general  officers;  at  least  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  killed  Generals  Tracy,  Tilghman, and 
Green,  and  hundreds,  andp  'riiaps  thousiinds,  of  stragglers,  wlio  can  never  be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms 
and  munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
other  public  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  steamboats,  cotton,  ic.,  and  nmch  was  destroyed 
to  prev<-nt  our  eapturins  it." 

lie  summed  li;i  his  loss,  in  the  series  of  battles  known  as  Port  Gibson,  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  (skirmish), 
Eaymond,  Jackson,  Chainiiion  Hills,  Uig  Elaek  railroad  bridge,  and  Vicksburg,  at  P,So5,  of  Avliom  ],'."2o  were 
killed,  7,095  wounded,  and  50T  missing.  "Of  the  wounded,"  he  Baid,  "many  were  but  slightly  wounded,  and 
continued  on  duty;  many  more  required  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  for  their  recovery.  Not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  wounded  were  permanently  disabled." — General  Grant's  Report,  July  6,  1SG3. 

The  37.000  prisoners  were  not  all  captured  at  Vicksburg.  The  number  there  parob-d,  Ineludins  6,000  of  the 
Bick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  was  27.000,  of  whom  only  15,000  were  reported  fit  for  duty.  The  generous 
terms  of  surrender,  and  the  paroling  of  the  prisoners,  w.is  comjilaineil  of.  Of  this  Grant  said,  in  bis  report: 
"These  terms  I  regard  more  favor.d)le  to  th<^  Government  than  an  unconditional  surrender.  It  saved  us  the 
tninsportation  of  them  No-th,  which  at  that  time  woidd  have  been  very  diHicult,  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  river  Iransiiortation  on  hand,  and  the  expense  of  subsisting  them.  It  left  our  army  free  to  operate  against 
Johnston,  who  was  threatening  us  from  the  direction  of  Jackson  ;  and  our  river  transportation  to  be  used  for 
the  movement  of  troops  to  any  point  the  exigency  of  the  service  might  require." 

'  The  blow  was  unexpected  to  the  Cons[>irators.  They  knew  how  strong  Vicksburg  was,  and  were  con- 
fident that  the  accoini)lished  siddier.  General  Johnston,  would  compel  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.  Even  the  Diiihj 
OVf'^fH,  a  Jiajier  printed  in  Vicksbur::,  only  two  days  before  the  surrender  (July  2)  talked  as  boastfully  as  if 
pei-feetly  confi.Ient  of  success.  In  a  copy  before  the  wrili-r,  printed  oa  wall-paper,  the  editor  said  :  "The  great 
Ulysses— the  Yankee  generalissimo  surnameil  Grant — has  e\presse(!  his  intention  of  dining  in  Vicksburg  on 
Saturday  next,  and  celelirating  the  Fourth  of  July  by  a  grand  dinner,  and  so  forth.  When  asked  if  he  would 
invite  General  Joe  Johnston  to  join  liim.  he  said,  '  No  I  for  fear  there  wi!l  be  a  row  at  the  table.'  lli/ssex  nuist 
get  into  the  city  before  he  dines  in  it.  The  w.ay  to  cook  a  rabbit  is,  'first  catch  the  labbit,'  &c."  In  another 
paragraph,  the  Citisen  eulogized  the  luxury  of  mule-meat  and  fricassee<l  kitten. 

When  the  National  troops  entered  the  city,  they  found  tlie  firms  of  this  issue  of  the  Ctii:2en  standing, 
when  some  .soldii-r-printers.  taking  out  a  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  cidnmn.  inserteil  the  following 
In  its  stead,  and  printed  a  few  copies  on  the  wall-jiaper  fouuil  in  the  otfice :   "Two  days  biing  about  great 
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found  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  for  driving  Johnston  from  his 
rear,  and  for  that  purpose  he  dispatclied  Sherman,  with  a  large  force.  Tlie 
result  Avill  be  noticed  hereafter.  He  also  prepared  to  send  an  expedition 
under  General  Ilerron  to  assist  Banks  in  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson, 
Avhen  he  received  intelligence  of  events  at  that  stronghold  which  made  the 
expedition  unnecessary.     Let  us  observe  what  those  events  were. 

We  left  General  Banks  investing  Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,' 
late  in  ^lay.  His  troops 
were  commanded  by 
Generals  Weitzel,  Au- 
ger, Grover,  Dwight, 
and  T.  W.  Sherman,  and 
the  beleaguered  garrison 
were  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Frank 
K.  Gardner,  as  Ave  have 
observed.-  The  troops 
with  which  Banks  ci'oss- 
ed  the  river  at  Bayou 
Sara  formed  a  junction 
on  the  23  d'' 
Avith  those 
Avhich  came  up  from 
Baton  llouge  under 
Auger  and  Sherman,  and 
the  National  line  on  that 
day  occupied  the  Bayou  the  defenses  of  port  hudson. 

Sara  road,  about  five  miles  from  Port   Hudson.     At  Port  ILidson  Plains, 
Auger,   on    his    march,   encountered   and   repulsed   a  force   of  Confederates 
under  Colonel  Miles,  the  latter  losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men;      ^ 
and  on  the  day  of  the  investment'  the  Confedei'ates  were  driven 
Avithin    their    outer    line    of    intrenchments.       Weitzel,    Avho    had    covered 
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cluinces.  The  banner  of  the  I-nion  fioats  over  A'icksbiirg.  General  Grant  has  '  caught  the  rabbit,'  he  has  dined 
in  A'icksburg,  and  he  did  brin?  liis  dinner  with  him.  The  '  Citizen '  lives  to  see  it.  For  the  last  time  it  appears 
on  wall-paper.  No  more  will  it  enlosize  mule-meat  and  fricasseed  kitten — urge  Southern  warriors  to  such  diet 
never  more.     This  is  the  last  wall-paper  edition,  and  is,  excepting  this  note,  from  the  types  as  we  find  them." 

Johnston  sent  the  nstounding  news  of  the  surrender  of  Vieksburg  to  the  Conspirators  on  the  "th.  It  was  a 
staggering  lilow,  and  Jetfersoii  Davis  and  his  friends  endeavored  to  blind  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the 
disaster  was  mainly  due  to  his  incompetence  to  direct,  and  his  miseliievous  interference  with  the  military 
movements  in  .NUssissippi.  by  trying  to  east  the  blame  on  Johnston,  who  was  not  only  unable,  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  to  perform  active  service  in  the  field,  but  was  denied  sufficient  troops  to  act  etiieiently.  and  was  tram- 
meled with  the  orders  of  his  incompetent  official  superior  in  lliclimond.  "'1  he  news  of  the  full  of  A'ieksburg," 
wrote  Jiihn  It.  'lliompson  from  Richmond   to  the  Atltinta  Ap/ieii!,  "has  awakened  here  the  bitterest  sorrow, 

not  unmingled  with  surprise The  Sentinel,  the  Government  organ,  h(dds  General  Johnston  mainly 

responsible  for  the  result,  and  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Administration  are  said  to  blame  him  in 
unmeasure<l  terms." 

'  See  page  598.  AVe  have  before  obswrved  that  Port  Hudson  was  on  a  liigh  bank  or  blulf.  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Alisslssii)pi,  at  a  sharj)  bend.  Its  fortifications  were  well  arranged  for  defense.  IJelow  the  landing 
known  us  Iliekey's,  the  first  batt<ries  were  on  a  bhift'  about  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark.  There  three 
series  of  butteries  extended  along  the  river  above  I'ort  Hudson  to  a  point  on  Thompson's  Creek,  the  whole  con- 
tinuous line  being  about  three  miles  in  lengtli.  Above  the  creek  was  an  impuss.able  marsh,  making  an  excellent 
flank  defense.  From  the  lower  buttery  bi-t'an  a  line  of  land  fortifications  of  a  general  semicircular  form,  ubout 
ten  miles  in  extent,  and  terminating  at  Thompson's  Creek.  The  guns  with  which  these  works  were  armed 
were  very  heavy,  and  there  were  light  butteries  that  might  he  moved  to  strengthen  any  part  of  the  line. 

'  See  page  620. 
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Banks's  march  from  Alexandria,  had  arrived  and  made  the  investment  of  tlie 
fort  complete,  for  Admiral  Farragut,  Avith  the  Hartford^  Albatross^  and 
one  or  two  otlier  gunboats  above  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Monon(j<thda^ 
lii<:h>nonil,  Essex,  and  Genesee,  Avith  mortar-boats  under  Commander 
C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  below,  held  the  river,  and  were  shelling  the  Contederate 
works  at  intervals,  day  and  night. 

Banks  Avas  informed  that  the  Confederates  Avere  witlidraAving  from  the 
post,  and  on  the  26th  Avas  told  that  veiy  few  were  behind  the  Avorks. 
The  defenses  were  thoroughly  reconnoitcrcd  Avithout  gaining  positive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  he  determined  to 
develop  it  by  a  general  assault.  Orders  Avere  given  accordingly,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th''  his  artillerA^  opened   ui)on  them   Avith 

"  May,  1S63.  ..  =.  -,,.    .  i.  -i  1 

Spirit,  and  contmued  nnng  durmg  nearlv  the  whole  dav.  It 
was  intended  for  the  infantry  to  assail  the  Avorks  at  the  same  time  at 
all  points,  under  the  fire  of  the  great  guns,  but  unfortunately  there  Avas  a 
miscarriage.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  Avhile  the  batteries  Avere  zealously  at 
work,  Generals  Weitzel,  Grover,  and  Payne,  on  Banks's  right,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack,  but  it  was  long  past  noon  before  Auger  in  the  center,  and 
Sherman  on  the  left,  Avere  fairly  at  Avork.  The  navy  Avas  fully  up  to  time, 
and  from  the  Hartford  and  Albatross  above,  and  the  Mononeiahela,  R'lrli- 
rnoitd,  Essex,  and  Genesee  below,  and  the  mortai'-boats,  Farragut  jioured 
a  continuous  stream  of  shells  upon  the  garrison  (Avhich  Avas  still  in  full  force) 
Avith  marked  etfect.  Already  his  shells  had  driven  them  from  their  first 
battery  on  the  river  below,  and  now,  by  taking  their  landAvard  batteries  in 
reverse,  Avhile  they  Avere  hotly  engaged  Avith  the  troops,  seA'eral  of  the 
heavy  guns  Avere  dismounted  by  the  naval  missiles.  The  battle  Avas  furious, 
and  never  did  men  fight  Avith  greater  determination  than  Banks's  little  force 
against  the  odds  of  an  equal  number  behind  strong  intrenchraents,  Avhich 
Avere  defended  in  front  by  rifle-pits,  and  approached  only  through  thick 
abatis,  over  Avhich  swept,  like  a  besom  of  destruction,  the  shells  from  Con- 
federate guns. 

On  the  National  right  the  struggle  Avas  most  severe ;  the  First  and 
Second  Louisiana  colored  troops  A^'ing  Avith  their  Avhite  companions-in-arms 
in  deeds  of  A'alor,  and  in  fortitude  under  heavy  pressure.  These  made  three 
desperate  charges  upon  the  batteries,  losing  heavily  each  time,  and  justifying 
by  their  courage  and  deeds  the  hopes  of  their  commander,  and  Avinning  his 
special  commendation.'  The  Nationals  gained  ground  continually,  as  hour 
after  hour  Avore  aAvay.  They  crossed  Big  Sandy  Creek,  and,  at  four  o'clock, 
drove  the  Confederates  through  Avoods  to  their  fortifications.  On  the  left 
and  center  there  was  equal  bravery ;  and  along  the  Avhole  line,  at  sunset,  the 
Confederates,  who  had  fought  gallantly,  Avere  behind  the  shelter  of  their 
AA'orks.  The  Nationals  moved  close  up  to  these,  and  they  and  their  antago- 
nists held  opposite  sides  of  the  j^arapet.  The  troops  on  the  right  continued 
to  hold  this  ])osition,  but  those  on  the  left,  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  Avithdrew 
to  a  belt  of  Avoods  not  far  off".     So  ended  the  first  general  assault  upon  Port 

1  This  first  important  trial  of  the  mettle  of  negro  troops,  repeated  a  few  days  later  at  Millikcn's  Kend  (see 
page  6'J4),  produced  a  profound  impression  in  the  army  and  throughout  the  country.  "'The  position  occupied 
by  these  troops,"'  said  General  Banks  in  his  report,  "  was  one  of  importance,  and  called  for  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  It  was  confided.     It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  they  answered  every  expecta- 
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Hudson,  in  which  many  a  brave  man  passed  away.'     The  National  loss  was 

two   hundred  and    ninety-three    killed    and  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-nine 

wounded.     The  Confedei-ate 

loss     did    not   exceed    three 

hundred      in      killed       and 

Avounded. 

Banks  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  this  disastrous  fail- 
ure, lie  occupied  the  next 
day  in  burvinsr  his  dead, 
under  the  protection  of  a 
truce,  and  then  he  Avent  to 
work  with  a  determination 
to  reduce  the  post  by  a 
I'egular  siege.  Bravely  his 
men  worked  in  the  hot  June 
sun,  exposed  every  moment 
to  the  bullets  of  the  expert 
sharjo-shooters  of  the  foe. 
Day  after  day  his  cannon 
and  Farragut's  great  guns 
shetled  the  works,  disabling 
many  of  their  guns,  and 
giving  the  interior  of  their 
fortifications  the  sad  aspect 
of  almost  universal  destruction. 


DESTRUCTION    IN   THE   WORKS   AT   POET   HUDSON. 


They  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  garrison 


tion.  In  many  respects  their  conduct  was  heroic.  No  troops  could  bo  more  determined  or  more  daring.  They 
made,  during;  the  day,  three  charges  upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  suffering  very  heavy  losses,  and  holding 
their  position  at  nightfall  with  the  other  troops  on  the  right  of  our  line." 

The  Confederates  and  their  friends  in  the  Free-labor  States  had  sneered  so  much  and  so  persistently  at  the 
idea  of  negroes  fighting,  or  being  disciplined  into  efficient  troops,  that  the  intelligence  of  these  tests  was  received 
by  the  loyal  people  with  the  most  generous  enthusiasm. 

"  Niggers  won't  fight,"  ah,  ha  I 
"  Nigsers  won't  fight,"  ah,  hal 
"  They  are  no  good  for  war, 
One  in  a  hundred." 
Let  Mississippi's  shore. 
Flooded  with  negro  gore, 
Echo  back  evermore — 

"  See  our  six  hundred  !" 

said  a  writer  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  in  imitation  of  Tennyson's  "  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  "  at  Bala- 
klava;  and  George  H.  Bokcr,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  that  noble  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  Second  Louisiana, 
which  closes  with  : — 

"Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell; 
But  they  are  resting  well. 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
O,  to  the  living  few. 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  ! 
Hail  them  .as  comnades  tried, 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent. 
Scorn  the  black  resiment." 


'  Among  the  slain  were  Colonels  Clark,  of  the  Sixth  Michigan,  D.  S.  Cowlcs,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eighth  New  York,  Payne,  of  the  Second  Louisiana,  and  Chapin,  of  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts.     Gene- 
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incessantly,  day  and  night,  and  wore  tliein  down  with  fatigue  and  watching  ; 
while  their  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  their  medical  stores  exhausted, 
and  famine  was  threatened.  They  were  completely  liemmed  in,  and  could 
receive  nothing  from  the  outer  world  but  pure  air,  the  sunlight,  and  the 
messengers  of  death  from  their  foes.  Banks''s  little  army,  then  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thousand  effective  men,  was  also  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon 
of  intensely  hostile  inhabitants;  and  since  the  raid  of  Grierson  and  his 
troop.  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  concentrating  in  his  rear,  while 
General  Taylor  was  gathering  a  new  army  in  the  regions  of  Louisiana, 
Avhich  the  Xational  troops  had  almost  abandoned  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  task  of  opening  the  Mississippi.  These  might  be  joined  by 
a  force  from  Texas  sufficient  to  capture  Xew  Orleans,  while  General 
Johnston  might  sweep  down  in  the  rear  of  Grant  and  fall  upon  Banks  at- 
any  moment. 

There  was  peril  before  and  peril  behind,  and  Banks  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  reduction  of  Port  Hudson.  He  accordingly  planned  another  assault, 
and  on  the  11th  of  June"  he  attempted  to  establish  a  new  line 
within  easy  attacking  distance  of  the  Confederate  works,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  movement  on  their  front  over  a  broad  space  of  ground. 
Under  a  heavv  fire  of  his  artillerv  the  troops  advanced  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  made  their  Avay  through  the  abatis,  yvhen  the  movement 
was  promptly  met  by  the  garrison,  and  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  At  first 
some  of  the  Confederates  were  driven  Avithin  their  Avorks,  and  the  Nationals, 
under  General  Birge,  attempted  to  scale  them,  but  Avere  repulsed.  The 
only  soldier  who  reached  the  parapet  was  the  gallant  young  Connecticut 
officer,  Lieutenant  Stanton  AUyn,  Avho  gave  his  life  to  his  country  not  long 
afterward,  when  his  body  Avas  buried  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana.'  His  men, 
accustomed  to  liis  courage  and  skill,  folloAved  him  Avillingly  in  the  desperate 
struggle;  but  the  terrible  fire  from  the  Avorks  hurled  them  back,  ami  the 
entire  attacking  force  Avas  driven  beyond  the  abatis  Avith  heavy  loss,  a  con- 
siderable number  having  been  made  prisoners. 

This  failure  Avas  followed  three  days  later''  by  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
Avorks  by  storm.  At  that  time  Banks's  army  lay  mostly  in 
June  14.  ^^^^^  lines,  forming  a  right  angle,  Avith  a  right  and  left,  but 
no  center.  The  division  of  Grover,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  post,  extended 
nearly  three  nules,  from  near  the  mouth  of  Thompson's  Creek  into  the 
interior,  Avithin  supporting  distance  of  General  Auger's  division,  which 
extended  from  near  that  point  about  the  same  distance  to  the  river  below 
Port  Hudson,  and  Avithin  hailing  distance  of  the  fleet.  When  the  final  dis- 
position  for  assault  Avas  made,  General  Gardner  Avas  entreated  to  surrender 
and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,'  but  refused,  hoping,  like  General  Pemberton 


ral  T.  W.  Sherman  was  very  seriously  wounded,  but  finally  recovered  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  General  Xeal 
Dow,  of  Main  ,  was  slightly  wounded.  Cdoiiel  Cowley  of  Hudson,  New  York,  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  the 
army,  was  wounded  in  the  tliiekest  of  the  fight  by  a  bayonet  thrust,  and  died  half  an  hour  afterward. 

1  It  was  aftiTward  removed  to  his  native  Sfcite. 

*  Banks  sent  a  note  to  General  Gardner  on  Saturday,  the  1.3lh,  demanding  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  post.  He  eoinplimcnted  the  commander  and  his  garrison  for  their  eourau'e  and  fortitude,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  in  tlie  name  of  humanity,  lie  asr^ured  h^m  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Nationals  in  men  and 
cannon,  and  that  Ganiners  dl-pnteh  to  .1  .hiiston.  telling  of  his  straits  and  the  dangers  of  starvation,  had  been 
intercepted,  and  the  weakness  of  the  post  ma<le  known. 
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at  Vicksburg,  even  while  shot  and  shell  were  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
tion all  around  liim,'  that  Johnston  would  eoine  to  his  rescue. 

It  was  arranged  for  the  main  attack  to  be  made  by  Grover  and  Weitzel 
on  the  extreme  nortlieasterly  angle  of  the  Confederate  works,  while  Generals 
Auger  and  Dwight  should  make  a  feint  or  a  real  attack,  as  circumstances 
might  determine,  on  the  right  of  the  works.  He  was  directed  to  press  up 
stealthily  through  a  ravine,  and  rush  over  the  defenses  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  on  tlicir  left. 

On  the  National  right  two  regiments  were  detailed  as  sharp-shooters 
(Seventy-fifth  New  York  and  Twelfth  Connecticut),  to  creep  up  and  lie  on 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  breastworks,  followed  by  another  regiment  (the 
Ninety-first  New  York),  each  man  carrying  his  musket  and  a  five-pound 
hand-grenade,  to  throw  over  the  parapet.  A  third  regiment  (Twenty-foui'th 
Connecticut)  was  detailed  to  carry  sand-bags  full  of  cotton,  with  which 
to  fill  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  breastworks,  and  enable  the  storming 
party  to  pass  easily.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  the  regiments  of 
\Veitzers  brigade,  under  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
New  York,  to  be  sujiported  by  the  brigades  of  Colonels  Kimball  and  Mor- 
gan, under  the  general  command  of  General  Birge,  the  wiiole  forming  the 
storming  party  on  the  right.  In  conjunction  with  these,  and  on  their  left, 
moved  a  separate  column  under  General  Paine,  composed  of  the  old  division 
of  General  Emory.  Both  parties  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Grover,  who  planned  the  attack.  Acting  Brigadier-General  Dudley's 
brigade,  of  Auger's  division,  was  held  in  reserve.  It  was  intended  to  have 
Weitzel's  command'  effect  a  lodgment  inside  of  the  Confederate  works,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  operation  of  Paine's  division.^ 

This  movement  commenced  just  at  dawn"  (first  along  a  covered  way  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  works),  and  was  met  by  a  most 
determined  resistance  by  the  Confederates,  who,  informed  of  it, 
were  massed  at  the  point  of  attack.  The  skirmishers,  making 
their  Avay  over  rough  and  vine-tangled  ground,  in  the  face  of  an  incessant 
fire  in  the  front,  reached  the  ditch,  Avhere  they  were  terribly  smitten  by  an 
enfilading  one,  that  drove  them  back;  and  even  the  hajid-grenadcs  were 
made  to  plague  their  bearers,  for  they  were  caught  up  by  the  besieged  and 

'  It  appears  from  the  diary  of  a  captured  Confederate  soldier  (J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  tlie  First  Alabama),  tliat 
one  of  Banks's  heavy  guns  had  been  named  by  the  besieged,  as  we  have  observed  one  of  tlie  Confederate  can- 
non at  Vicksburg  was — '  Wliistling  Dick,"  and  that  it  was  the  means  of  great  destruction.  Under  date  of 
"June  9,"  he  wrote  :  "  Whistling  Dick  is  at  work  to-daj',  te.aring  our  eaiiips  all  to  i>ieees.  Our  sick  have  been 
reinove<l  to  the  ravine.  It  is  difficult  to  get  something  to  eat.  The  Yankee  artillery  is  jjlaying  upon  us 
all  round The  Hessians  burned  our  commissary  with  a  sludl  to-day." 

^  Weitzel's  command  was  composed  of  his  own  brigade  (Eiirhth  Vermont,  Twelfth  Connecticut,  and  Seventy- 
fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New  York),  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Connecticut  and  Fifty-secimd  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  Grover's  division.  The  Seventy-fifth  New  York  and  Twelfth  Connecticut,  forming  a  sei)arate 
command  under  C<donel  Bal)cock,  of  the  first-named  regiment,  were  detailed  as  skirmishers. 

3  Paine's  c(dumn  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  following  order :  In  the  advance,  as  skirmishers,  the  Eighth 
New  Hampshire  and  Fourth  Wisconsin.  Behind  these  were  five  companies  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts,  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  New  York,  and  four  companies  of  the  Third  Brigade.  Closely  upon  these  followed  the 
Third  Briirade,  under  Colomd  Gooding,  comiiosed  of  the  Thirty-first,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fifty -third  Mass.a- 
chusetts,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifiy-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-tifth  New  York.  Then  a  part  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Fearin::,  composed  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  and  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  third  New  York,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  bein^r  detailed  as  skirmisher.^  After  the  Second  Briir.ado 
followed  the  First,  under  Colonel  Ferris,  composed  of  the  Twenty-eiirhth  Connecticut  (his  own).  Fourth  .Mas.sa- 
chusetts,and  four  companies  of  the  One  Iluudied  and  Tenth  New  Y'ork.  Nimm's  battery  and  pioneers  accom- 
panied the  column. 


a  .June  14, 
lS6y. 
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sent  back  to  explode  among  the  assailants.  Yet  steadily  the  assaulting 
column  moved  up  and  made  a  series  of  vigorous  attacks,  but  eftected  little, 
so  heavily  were  the  works  manned  at  the  point  of  the  blow.  Meanwhile, 
D\vi<iht  was  fighting  desperately  on  the  left,  but  without  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  works,  and  Auger  was  as  gallantly  struggling,  but  to  as 
little  purpose.  Success  was  with  the  Confederates.  The  Nationals  were 
repulsed  at  all  points,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  struggle 
ceased.  Banks  had  lost  in  this  assault  about  seven  hundred  men,  and  Gene- 
ral Paine,  whose  division  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was  among  the 
wounded.  Yet  he  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  by  the  operation.  Paine 
and  Weitzel  on  the  ri^ht  had  advanced  nuich  nearer  to  the  Confederate 
works  than  they  Avere  before,  where  their  men  intrenched  and  began  the 
erection  of  new  batteries,  while  on  the  left  General  Dwight  carried  and 
held  a  hill  which  commanded  the  "  citadel " — a  vital  point  of  the  intrench- 
ments — and  he  was  thereby  enabled  a  few  days  later  to  seize  and  hold 
another  point  on  the  same  ridge  with  the  "  citadel,"  within  ten  yards  of  the 
Confederate  line. 

Now  again  the  siege  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  was  mining 
and  counter-mining.  The  shells  from  the  army  and  navy  poured  upon 
the  srarrison,  and  fearfullv  increased  the  miseries  of  the  worn  and  half- 
starving  troops.  Gun  after  gun  on  the  Confederate  works  was  disabled, 
until  at  length  only  fifteen  eflective  ones  remained  on  the  landward  side ; 
only  twenty  rounds  to  each  man  of  the  ammunition  for  small  arms  Avas 
left,  and  the  garrison  were  beginning  to  subsist  on  mule-meat,  and  o\Qn 
fricasseed  rats.'  At  the  same  time,  Banks  had  nearly  completed  a  mine,  by 
Avhich  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  would  have  been  exploded  under 
the  "  citadel."  The  beleaguered  garrison  could  have  held  out  but  a 
few  days  longer.  Their  gallant  leader  had  begun  to  despair  of  aid  from 
Johnston,  and  was  at  his  wit's  end,  when  he  and  his  troops  were  suddenly 

startled    by  the    thunder   of  cannon   and   loud   cheering   along 
"'^  ''      the  whole  National  line"  and  upon  the  river  squadron,  followed 

by  the  shouts  of  pickets — '"  Vicksburg  has  surrendered  I"  This 
was  the  knell  to  Gardner's  hopes.  At  midnight  he  sent  a  note  by  a  fiag 
to  General  Banks,  inquiring  if  the  rej>ort  were  true,  and  if  so,  asking  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  terms  for  surren- 
dering the  position.  Banks  assured  Gardner  that  he  had  an  official  dispatch 
from  General  Grant  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  4th  instant,  but  he  refused 
his  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  named.  Gardner 
then  called  a  council  of  officers,  composed  of  General  Beale,  Colonels  Stead- 
man,  Miles,  Lyle,  and  Shelby,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  J.  Smith,  wlun  it 
was  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the  commander  proposed  to  Banks  the 
appointment  of  joint  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kichard  B.  L'win  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  Banks. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  the  surrender  of  the  post  and  its  appurtenances, 
the  officers  and  privates  to  receive  the  treatment  due  prisoners  of  war,  and 

'  The  garrison's  supply  of  meat  gave  out  on  the  30th  of  June,  when  Gardner  ordered  mules  to  be  slain  for 
food.  '•  Many  of  the  men.  as  if  in  mockery  of  famine,  oauirht  rats  and  ate  them,  declaring  that  they  were  better 
than  squirrels."— Narrative  of  a  Confederate  writer,  dated  Mobile,  July  '20,  lsi3:>. 
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The 
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to  retain  tlieir  private  jiroperty ;  the  garrison  to  stack  their  arms  and  colors 
in  submission  on  the  following  day.  The  surrender  was  duly  completed  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th,"  when  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eight  men,  including  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  officers,  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  Xi^tional  troops  took  possession  of  the  post.' 
little  hamlet  of  Port  Hudson,  within 
the  lines,  composed  of  a  few  houses 
and  a  small  church,  was  in  ruins. 
General  Banks  found  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  the  farm-house  of  Tvilcy's  plan- 
tation, not  far  distant,  which  had  sur- 
vived the  storm  of  war.  Farragut, 
Avith  the  veteran  Hartford  and  the 
Albatross,  moved  down  to  Port  Hud- 
son, and  received  the  cordial  greetings 
of  the  troops. 

Banks's  loss  in  men  during  the  siege 
of  forty-five  days  was  about  three 
thousand,  and  that  of  Gardner  about 
eight  hundred.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  the  important  post,  two  steamers, 
fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  five  thousand  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fixed  ammunition  for  the  latter  and  for  cannon.  Banks  stated  that 
his  Avinnings  for  the  campaign  which  then  ended  so  gloriously  for  the 
National  arms,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  pris- 
oners, seventy-three  guns,  six  thousand  small  arms,  three  gun-boats,  eight 
transports,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  cattle,  and  other  property  of 
immense  value. 

This  conquest  gave  the  final  blow  in  the  removal  of  the  obstruction^  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  Confederate  batteries,  for 
which  Fremont  planned  and  worked  so  earnestly  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  for  which  the  Western  troops  fought  so  gallantly  and  persistently. 
The  first  of  these  obstructions,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  at  Yicksburg,^ 
and  there  the  finishing  blow  was  really  given,  for  the  fiill  of  Port  Hudson 
was  but  a  consequence  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  The  Mis- 
sissi])pi  was  now  open  to  the  passage  of  vessels  upon  its  bosom,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  its  waters,  as  the  President  said,  unob- 
structed by  batteries  or  other  impediments,  now  "  went  unvexed  to  the 
sea."  On  the  16th  of  July  the  steamer  Imj)erial,  from  St.  Louis,  arrived 
at  New^  Orleans,  making  the  first  communication  of  the  kind  between 
those  cities  for  two  years.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  returned 
to  her  wharf  at  St.  Louis,  announcing  the  fact  that  the  great  highway  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  again  open,  and  was  hailed 
with  the  welcoming  shouts  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  by  which  powerful  portions 
of  the  Confederacy  were  severed  and  weakened,  Avas  hailed  with  the  most 


1  General  Banks  deputed  General  George  L.  Andrews  to  receive  the  surrender.  To  him  General  Gardner 
offered  his  sword.  Andrews  received  it,  but  immediately  returned  it  to  the  general,  complimenting  him  for 
maintaining  the  defense  of  the  post  so  gallantly. 

"  See  page  164,  volume  I. 
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profound  satisfaction  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  Occurring  at  the 
moment  when  the  aggressive  power  of  the  Confederates  was  fatally  smitten 
at  Gettysburg,  it  gave  assurances  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Government 
over  its  enemies.  It  dismayed  the  conspirators,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  ruling  classes  abroad,  who,  until  that  time,  had  believed  they  would 
speedily  see  an  ignominious  ending  of  the  great  experiment  of  republican 
government  in  America.  It  utterly  confounded  those  prophets  among  the 
political  leaders  in  the  Free-labor  States  who  sympathized  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  Avho,  at  that  very  moment,  as  we  sliall  observe  hereafter,  were 
prophesying,  in  apparent  accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  the  spcedv  tri- 
umph of  Jefferson  Davis  and  liis  legions,  civil  and  military.  In  the  blindness 
of  partisan  zeal,  they  were  unable  to  discover  the  great  lights  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  were  illuminating  the  pathAvays  of  tliose  who  were  contending 
for  the  life  of  a  great  Xation  and  the  Rio-hts  of  INIan.  Ther  and  the  conspir- 
ators  seemed  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God  whose  throne  is  established  upon 
Justice  and  Mercy,  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and 
whose  arm  is  ever  bared  in  the  defense  of  the  righteous. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  described  in  this  and  the  prece- 
ding chapter  in  April,  1866.  He  had  spent  a  few  days  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  had  experienced  the  kind  courtesies  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Ilartsuff, 
and  held  interviews  with  several  Confederate  leaders,  mostly  temporarv  visit- 
ors there.  Among  these  was  General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  the  commander  at 
Port  Hudson,  who  was  residing  in  the  city,  and  pursuing  the  business  of  a 
civil  engineer,  and  from  him  the  writer  received  interesting  facts  then,  and 
afterward  by  letter,  concerning  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  also  of  ^Mobile, 
Avhere  Gardner  was  in  command  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 

The  writer  left  Xew  Orleans  on  the  fine  river  steamer  Indiana,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  leth,"  intending  to   stop  at   Port  Hudson   that 

« April,  1S66.       .    ,  ^,  ,  „  "   ,     ,       ,  ^.      .      .        ,  „   ,, 

night,  ihe  Aveather  was  nne,  and  the  Jlississippi  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  the  spring  flood,  so  that  from  the  main  deck  we  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  great  river.  Among  the  passengers  Avas 
a  short,  stout  man,  a  little  past  sixty  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  whom  the  writer  addressed.  ^Vhen  the  former  found  that  the  lat- 
ter was  from  the  Xorth,  he  began  to  curse  the  "  Yankees "  furiouslv. 
Remembering  the  wisdom  uttered  by  the  sacred  sage,  that  "a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  Avrath,"  the  author  soon  allayed  the  passions  of  his  elder,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  they  journeyed  pleasantly  together. 
The  wrathful  man  had  been  a  major  in  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  was  a  citizen 
of  Vicksburg.  He  imparted  to  the  author  a  great  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  interior  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  service,  in  which  he  Avas 
largely  engaged,  and  of  the  leading  men  in  that  service.  He  said  Forrest 
expressed  his  pi*inciples  of  action  in  that  service  by  saying,  "  War  means 
fight,  and  fight  means  kill — ice  want  hut  feic  2)}'iso?2ers.^^  This  major  had  been 
an  imprisoned  spy  in  Sherman's  camp  at  Vicksburg,  under  sentence  of  death 
bA'  hanging  the  next  morning.  He  was  confined  in  a  shantA'.  A  heavA' 
rain-storm  came  up  in  the  evening,  and  Avhile  the  guard  Avas  engaged  for  a 
moment  in  taking  measures  to  keep  out  the  water,  tlie  prisoner  sprang  into 
the  black  night,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  region,  escaped. 

"We  passed  Baton  Rouge  early  in  the  evening,  and  just  afterward  we 
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glided  by  the  roaring  mouth  of  an  immense  crevasse,  or  breach  in  the  levee, 
out  of  which  a  flood  was  pouring  into  the  lower  ground  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  and  submerging  rich  plantations  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Informed  that  Port  Hudson  was  a  desolation,  and  then  with- 
out a  lodging-place,  and  that  we  should  pass  it  at  midnight,  the  Avriter  con- 
cluded to  omit  his  intended  visit  there,  feeling  little  regret,  for  the  kind 
hands  of  friends,  the  photographic  art,  and  official  records,  had  already  given 
him  more  information  concerning  things  and  events  there  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  learned  by  personal  observation.  Toward  morning  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  at  sunrise  were  abreast  the  bluff,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ^Mississippi,  on  Avhich  Fort  Adams  stood,  a  little  north  of  the 
boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

To  the  writer,  who  was  a  voyager  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time, 
the  scenery  Avas  most  strange.  On  each  side  were  wide  clearings,  on  which 
now  Avere  the  ruins  of  many  rich  plantations,  bordered  by  swamps  covered 
Avith  cypress-trees,  and  lying  lower  than  the  river,  for  the  Mississippi,  like 
the  Xile,  is  now  running  upon  a  ridge,  the  ground  sloping  gently  to  these 
morasses.  Here  and  there  an  alluvial  bluff  Avas  seen,  breaking  the  monotony, 
and  everywhere  at  that  high-water  season  the  green  points  that  project 
into  the  river,  and  shores  covered  Avith  cotton-Avood,  shrubs,  and  larger  trees, 
were  crumbling  and  disappearing  in  the  flood.  After  a  detention  of  some 
hours,  because  of  an  accident  to  our  steamer,  we  passed  up  the  riA-er,  and, 
at  near  midnight,  landed  at  Yicksburg. 

During  the  Avriter's  visit  at  Yicksburg  he  Avas  the  recipient  of  the  kindest 
courtesies  from  Major-General  T.  J.  Wood  (then  the  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi)  and  his  family,  and  from  members  of  his 
staff,  and  other  officers  stationed  there.  General  Wood  oflfered  the  services 
of  an  ambulance,  horses,  and  driver,  and  the  company  of  one  of  his  staff,  in 
visiting  the  i)laces  of  historic  interest  about  Vicksbursr.  Fortunateh'  for  the 
writer,  that  companion  AA'as  Captain  W.  J.  White,  who,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  Avas  a  member  of  General  Legget's  staff  during  the  siege  and  at 
the  time  of  the  surren- 
der.  We  visited  to- 
gether every  place  and 
object  of  interest  in  the 
city  and  along  the  lines, 
from  below  the  rail- 
Avay,  on  the  Warrenton 
road,  to  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  and  finding 
here  and  there  Union 
people,  who  had  suf- 
fered much  "in  mind, 
body,  and  estate." 
Among  these  Avas  the 
family  of  Mr.  Shirley,  who  was  a  leading  laAvyer  of  Yicksburg.  His  house 
Avas  on  the  old  Jackson  road,  not  far  from  Fort  Hill,  and  was  occupied  by 
General  Logan  as  his  head-quarters.  Being  on  a  lofty  eminence,  overlooking 
much  of  the  field  of  operations,  it  was  the  frequent  resort  of  General  Grant 
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and  other  commandGrs  during  the  siege.  It  was  also  a  target  for  Confede- 
rate shot  and  shell,  by  which  it  was  much  shattered.  It  was  still  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state  when  we  visited  it,  and  dined  with  Mrs.  Shirley  and  her  daugliter. 
The  hushand  and  father,  who  was  quite  aged,  had  sunk  under  the  ojjerations 
of  anxiety,  privations,  and  exposure  in  the  woods,  ravines,  and  caves  during 
the  siege,  and  died  soon  after  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Xational  troops. 
The  accomplished  daughter  kept  a  diary  during  the  siege,  each  day's  record 
closing  with  a  prediction  that  success  would  crown  the  eiforts  of  the  Unionists. 
"  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  her  patriotism  was  I'cwarded 
witli  the  possession  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel  (afterward 
General)  Eaton,  of  the  Xational  army.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she  was  a 
young  bride. 

From  Mrs.  Shirley's  we  rode  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant,  in  th-e 
cane-brake,  and  then  over  the  rough  "NYalnut  Hills  to  Chickasaw  Bayou,  passing 
on  the  way  the  house  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  acted  as  guide  to  Genei'al  S.  D.  Lee, 
in  the  fight  with  Sherman,  He  accompanied  us  to  the  theater  of  strife,  and 
pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  interest  connected  Avith  that  conflict. 
After  making  a  drawing  of  the  battle-ground  on  the  bayou,  delineated  on  page 
579,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  we  left  him  and  passed  on  to  the  Valley 
road,  alonir  the  bottom,  between  the  hills  and  thebavou,  sketching  the  Indian 
Mound  (see  page  577)  on  the  way,  and  rode  into  Vicksburg  from  tlie  north 
throiigh  the  deep  cuts  in  the  hills,  just  as  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  been 
gathering  for  some  time,  fell  upon  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the 
writer  departed  by  railway  for  Jackson,  and  the  region  of  Sherman's  destruc- 
tive march  toward  Alabama  as  far  as  Meridian,  the  stirring  events  of  whicii 
will  be  considered  presently. 
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